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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Economic Statesmanship has been very kindly received 
by both P^ess and public. The 1,800 copies of the first 
edition were quickly sold out, and as there was a con- 
tinued demand for the bt)ok the question of a new edition 
had to be considered. 

Some of my critics, while giving unstinted praise to 
the work, expressed regret that I had not treated in it 
various important economic problems which have come 
to the forefront since the time when the book went to 
press. Others complained that I had not made use of 
the numerous and very valuable reports published hy the 
British Board of Trade and the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, th<;^ajority of whiCh, unfortunately, appeared too 
late for consideration and use. As they had urged me 
to mal^> good these omissions should a new edition be 
oalled f<», I^eluctantly resolved to undertake the labour 

expanding and improving the second edition in accord- 
ance with their wishes. 

The presenf edition is a very greatly enlarged one, 
Ten chapters, running tc more than 200 pages, have been 
>dded to ^e original^fifteen chapters. About 100 pages 
of new matter ^are devoted to an examination of the 
economic position 'iwid future of Russia and of Japan 
to the problem of the British Merchant -^^arine and oi 
British Inland Vfansport System, to the Bri^ 

‘ I'fpblem, and to the Land a*n(J Housing * 

^deouj^try. fn%n#ther 100 p^es the relatii^ 
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Coital and J^abouf are exlaiistively discussed. fJ’ar- 
ticular attention is^given to the roots of national^jpros- 
perity, to the* limitation of output, to the recent anti- 
capitalist agitation, and to the demands for the nationalisa- * 
tion of industries, for the penal taxation of wealth and 
income, and for the institution of a six-hour day. 

The 200 pages added possess two special features: 
Firstly, they contain valuable extracts from all the 
Reports of the various expert Committees which, towards 
the end of the War, were appointed by the Government 
to inquire into the position and future of Che British 
industries and of the trade of the world. Secondly, in 
two lengthy chapters entitled “ Labour Unrest : Its Causes 
and Its Permanent Cure,’' I have endeavoured to analyse 
the causes of the trouble in the industrial world and to 
propose a scheme for the permanent conciliation of Capital 
and Labour which, I hope, may be found to be practical, 
workable, logical, and inevitable. 

As intending purchasers who possess the first ed^ion 
may wish to be able to differentiate at a glance the new 
matter from the old, I thought it only fair to make this 
easy for them. I have therefore not sandwiched the 
chapters among the old, but, disregarding thein^ proper 
and logical sequence, have placed them all at t)^ end of 
the book. The old matter ends on page 399, and the 
new chapters begin on page 400 and run on to the end. , 

Mr. W. F. W. King, who at the time belonged to the 
15th Tank Battalion, has very kirdlj^ drawn my attention 
to a number of misprints and mistakes, and^ has piade ^ 
some valuable suggestions, which 1 have carried oUt afi 
far as possible, and for which I woul4? express to him my 
very best thanks, 

ELLIS BARKER* 


1919 . 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


National economy is obviously a part, and a most im- 
portant part, of practical statesmanship. In the follow- 
ing pages fhe great industrial and financial problems 
which have arisen owing^to the War are discussed from 
the statesman’s point of view. General principles may 
be popular among the well-meaning but ill-informed, and 
they may win the votes of the multitude, especially if they 
lend themselves to being converted into resounding and 
easily remembered catchwords. However, the success 
of a business policy depends not upon its attractiveness 
and Us plausibility, but upon its soundness, upon exact 
information, upon facts. Therefore, the following pages 
are filled not with delusiyp generalities, but with docu- 
'mentary \nd^ statistical evidence, with authoritative 
pronouijcements and data, which are rather inaccessible 
to most/ <i^The present book is a companion volume to 
The Great Problems of British Statesmanship, of which the 
second edition was recently published by Mr. John 
Murray. 

It is dangerous to experiment upon the body politic. 
In matters economic prosaic experience is a safer guide 
than abstract speculation. The Americans have been 
extraordinarily silcc^pssful in economic endeavour and in 
the art of Empire building. In a little more than a cen- 
tury they have reareli tjjie most powerful and tBe wealt l;ti^t 
in the world on the •broadest democratic basifft^ 
Intahiable lesso^is^may be Ic&r^ed from tbe> sWdy of 
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!^merioan aff^. ^The feature of this book is tfot ii^ 

analyses th© causes of America’s success and Ifoat it 
considers the"" great economic problems of the future in the 
l%ht of American experience, so that England and the 
Empire may learn from America’s example. 

The present volume owes its origin to that great and 
good man, the late Earl Grey. Having attracted his 
attention by my advocacy of Imperial organisation and 
of an Anglo-American reunion, he induced me to spend 
six months in the United States and in Canada in order 
to study their political, social, and economic^' conditions. 
He furnished me with the best introductions, and I pro- 
mised him to embody my impressions in a book. My 
knowledge of American affairs is largely due to Lord 
Grey’s action. Had he been spared, I should have dedi- 
cated to him this volume, which, gratefully and sorrow- 
fully, I now inscribe to his memory. 

Although the bulk of the volume has previously 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After and the 
Fortnightly Review, this work is not a collection of dis- 
jointed essays. The original, articles were written with 
a view to their subsequent publication jn ^ook form, 
and I would very sincerely thank the edito^^ of the 
periodicals mentioned for allowing me to r^rint my 
contributions. 

The contents of this book are, for the convenience of 
readers, briefly summarised in the Introduction. A full 
Analytical Index at the end of the volume should facili- 
tate its use as a work of reference. 

J. ELLIS BAREERi 

London, 

October, 2918. 
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ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The War has shown even to the blindest that military 
power and economic strength are exceedingly closely 
interwoven, that wars' may be lost or won not only on 
the battlefield, but also in the school, the laboratory, the 
mine, the mill, and the factory. It follows that the 
policy of laissez faire, the policy of drift in economic 
matters, in which the security of the State is subordinated 
to the liberty of action of individuals who merely strive 
to benefit themselves, has become discredited. The 
policy of laissez faire, of individualism, is a policy which 
may be hummed up in the phrase, ‘‘ Everyone for him- 
self/’ ^t last it has become clear even to the most 
narrow-minded individualists that nation-wide co-opera- 
ticn, the harmonised and ordered effort of all the citizens 
for the furtherance of the common good, is a more potent 
&etor for ensuring the national welfare than unfettered 
competition, an internecine war of all against aU, the 
bl^hm orrmiam contra omnes of Thomas Hobbes. 

' ]^t so very long ^go the United Kingdom was by 
fji>r tjbe largest producer of iron and steel in the world, 
la^iduril^ the last few decades her predominance in the 
;it|on 4hd steel induitr^ has disappeared. Gleat I\jitaj?i 
the German iron and steel* industry Jo <|vertake 
indu^ta^. Those \9hg pointed out thidv. wars 
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are made with iron 'and BteS, th^t a war with CJerBaany 
was almost inevitable, and who warned England^ as I 
have unceasingly done ever since 1900, of the danger 
which she Would run owing to the insufficient strength 
of her iron industry in case of a war with Germany, were 
told by the British advocates of the policy of laissez 
faire, of drift and neglect, that they Were seeing ghosts, 
that there would be no war between England and Ger- 
many, that the relative decline of the British iron in- 
dustry did not matter, that other British industries, 
such as cotton manufacturing and ship building, were 
exceedingly prosperous and were more profitable than 
iron making. 

While England, oblivious of the fact that modern 
military power, and modern industrial power as well, is 
based upon iron, allowed her iron and steel industry to 
stagnate and to decline if compared with the iron in- 
dustry in Germany and the United States, the German 
Government fostered the native iron industry with all 
means in its power. The result of eneigetic and planful 
development in Germany and of Governmental in- 
difference and neglect in England was that at the out- ^ 
break of war Germany manufactured fully twice as much 
iron and steel as did Great Britain, that in iron and steel 
Germany was twice as strong as the United Kingdom. 
The vast strength of Germany which the War revealed 
Was largely due to the gigantic power oh that country’^ 
iron and steel industry. Had the United Kingdom, in 
1914, possessed that overwhelming superiority in the 
"^iron and steel industries which she had in 1880, Germany 
would never have dared to challenge her. 

In the modern world the military power of nations 
-dojienrls very largely on their i^ndustrial power. M 
"inodern (industry is based upon the lavish use of 6t)al 
and iv&A, only those nations can beoomeoindustriaUv and 
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imlitarily powerful which possess,^ or control, ample 
stores coal and of iron ore. The great ^)oal and iron 
mines are, rightly considered, Nature^ power-house and 
Nature’s arsenal. Germany owes her great industrial 
prosperity, and her extraordinary military strength as 
well, largely to the fact that she had within her frontiers 
of 1914 very extensive iron mines, and by far the largest 
coal deposits in Europe. Her store of coal Was in 1914 
twice as large as that of the United Kingdom. All the 
most important coal fields and iron mines on the Conti- 
nent of Eunope arc situated either in Germany or close 
to Germany’s borders. After the outbreak of the War 
Germany seized the 2)rfncipal coal and iron mines of 
Belgium, France, Poland and Russia. Thus she obtained 
almost a mono] ail y in the production of coal and iron 
on the Eurojiean Continent, and her leaders declaied 
that Germany would retain the conquered coal and iron 
fields, the possession of which would make Germany 
absolutely piedoininant in Europe, both militarily and 
industrially, and would at the same time permanently 
disarm her opponents? 

• TaughtM)y the bitter experience of war, the statesmen 
of the nations feagued against Germany, who had liitherto 
disregarded the vast importance of the economic factor 
as a source political and military power, have begun 
to recognise the influence of coal and iron upon states- 
manship, upon i^ational greatoiess, strength and influence. 
Germany’s principal coal and iron deposits are situated 
close to hei^ frontiers of 1914. By far her largest iron 
mines* are found in I#orraine, and nearly one -half of 
Germany’s coal occurs in the Polish part of the Province 
of Silesia. The natnfn which dominates coal and iron 
may dominate the world. France and Ital^^are extra - 
ordijkarily poor in coaf. Thai fact* alone exj^ai]|s their 
insufficient militajy^and industrial strength. The^ettle- 
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luent at the peaces shoul<f^lead not only to territorial 
rearrangemeiits in accordance with the principle of,, 
nationality, ^but to rearrangements on economic, and 
Qgpecially on mineralogical, grounds as well. The various ^ 
aspects of the coal and iron problem, and the influence 
of coal and iron upon national wealth, strength, and 
population increase will be found discussed in the first 
chapter, “ Coal, Iron — and the Domination of the World.’’ 

Many weak and short-sighted men, prompted by 
financial timorousness, have advocated a peace by 
negotiation.” They have told us that Gi*;eat Britain 
was unable to continue the War because her trade, in- 
dustries and finances would be ruined. They have told 
us that the people would be overwhelmed by the gigantic 
burden of the War Debt, which indeed threatens to 
approximate what is usually, but mistakenly, called the - 
British National Wealth. In Chapter 111., entitled 
“ Britain’s True Wealth and the Relative Unimportance 
of the War Debt,” 1 have endeavoured to show; that 
these fears are utterly unfounded. The British War 
Debt, however large it may be, will be limited in amount, 
while the wealth of the British people, as thai» of every ^ 
vigorous and advancing nation, is susceptible to indefi- 
nite expansion, is unlimited, and is absolutely im- 
measurable. According to the best statistics available 
the so-called national wealth of the United Kingdom has 
grown tenfold during the last century, an^d it should grow 
considerably more than tenfold during the coming 
century, because the vast improvements ijiade in all 
productive processes are bound t a accelerate increasingly 
the accumulation of wealth. Her National Debt, how- 
ever large it may be, will not impoverish Great Britain 
if she is vit^torious and if she retains her great weal th- 
ereat injp resources. A coigiplete victory will be fii^n- 
cially far more advantageous than a igeje stopgap peace; 
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Th% War has been fought for then;iitib[i Empire, fo*r 
the British race. It is, therefore, only^fair that all parts 
of the Empire should share in bearing the burden of the 
War Debt in accordance with their ecxinomic streiigtlT. 
The potential wealth of the Ih-itish Empire is absolutely 
unfathomable. During the last century the wealth of 
the United States has statistically grown about a hundred- 
fold. Hence the wt'a.ltli of tlu^ llritisli Enipii'C should 
inciease at a similar, and perha.[)s at a faster, j’ate duj’ing 
the coming century, provided the Dominions and Colonies 
be develo])e?l witli Ajmaa'ea.n energy and ability, and in 
accordance with tlie Aiucyican example. History teaches 
us that successful wa rs, however eostU", do not impoverish, 
but eniich, nations possessed of emagy ami of great 
national resomces. The Napoleonic War (uxvited the 
industrial gi’eatness of the United Kingdom, and the 
terribly costly Civil Whir that of the United States. The 
present war should not jirovc an e\(;eption to the general 
rule. • 

Peace and ease beget sloth. Hard times beget energy 
and intelhgent exei-timi. .Increased taxation should act 
•as a powerful .spur to prodmdion, and should lead to a 
rapid increase of thc^ natiomil income and of the national 
wealth. ]n Chapters JV. and V. 1 ha.ve (‘udi^avourcd 
to show that I^ritisli Agricultural jii’oduction can be vastly 
increased, and that Biitish industrial jii'oductiori can 
easily be treblotl, by introducijig the best Amei'ican in- 
dustrial methods and the most powerful American 
machinery.# Trebled production, which is jierfectly 
feasible throughout thU United Kingdom, should treble 
the income of iriHs^ers and workers, should treble the 
comforts of the people, should treble the national income 
and the national v^eajth, and should more than treble 
^the^axable capacity of the pet^)|)le. The Ame^icaliisation 
of the British inriistries has already begun, a^iPit has 
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v^aBtly benefited th(f national industries and the workers 
engaged in them. 

The rapid’ development of the vast territories of the 
United States, whieh not long ago were a wilderness, is ' 
due ehiefly to the energetic and far-sighted railway 
policy ]mrsucd by the American Government and people. 
The Great Republic has a far larger mileage of railways 
than has the whole of the llritisli Empire, although the 
area oi the British Empijc is foiu' times as great as that 
of tlie United States. Needless to say, the energetic 
development of tlie British lm])erial railway system 
would greatly benefit not only tlie thinly populated 
territories across the sea., but would jirove extremely 
advantageous to the British ii'on and steel industry, 
and to industry and trade in genei'al throughout the 
Empire. The Aimaican ra.ilways are exceedingly effi- 
cient. They charge the lowest freight rates in the woild, 
while tlu^ British railways arc exceedingly inefficient, and ^ 
are hampering the development of the national industries 
by their extra, ordinarily a.nd scandalously high charges, 
which are the natui'al result .of theii’ inefficiency. The 
reform of the British and of the Imiieiial transport’ 
system in accordance with the cxamjde set by the Ameri- 
can Railways, the activities of whicli are described in 
Chapter IV., should have the happiest" results upon 
Motherland and Empire. 

The intellectual and the mateiial pr( gress of nations 
depends jiartly on the inborn gifts of the people, partly, 
and very largely, on their acquired abilities acid character, 
on their moral and ])ractical ediibation. The wonderful 
economic success of the United States is undoubtedly 
very largely due to their wonderful educational system. 
Education" may be either autpc/atic or democratic. 
Hitherto British educationalists have endeavouredj* ancj 
I t hi ifk ^mistakenly, to^ shape Britishecducation upon the 
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mod#l of autocratic Prussia. Tlify ma^ learn mu*ch 
from fhe democratic educational system of the United 
States, as I have endeavoured to show in Cha])tcr VI., 
entitled “ Education and Economic Success.” * 

An industrial nation can flourish only if employers and 
employed, capital and labour, work together in cordial 
harmony. The future relations between the dii*ectors 
of the national industries and their workers arc con- 
sidered in Chaptei- VII., entitled ‘‘Labour and Capital 
after the War.” The workers of a nation cannot be 
expected t(? do their host unless they ai’e satisfled, and 
they cannot be expecti'^l to be satisfled unless they are 
prosperous. Underpaid labour is ineflicient labour. 
Nothing is more wasteful on the j)art of an industrial 
nation than to allow its workci's to live in poverty. 
Before the war millions of Bi-itish workers, es])ecially the 
unskilled and the agiiculturaJ labourei's, lived not merely 
in poverty, but in want. Unfortunately, the British 
Worl«3rs have hitlierto, owing to socialist teachings, seen 
in the directors of industry and in the ca])italists not a 
useful and necessary cl<iss, but an enemy, and their 
‘leaders luive ^taught them the extraordinary doctrine 
that the^ workers can benefit themselves most by insisting 
upon the highest possibles wag(^ in exchange for the lowest 
possible production. Wishing “to make the woik go 
round,” British workers have systematically restricted 
their output, a»d have opposed the introduction of the 
most perfect labour-saving machinery, whereas the 
American \iiorkers have insisted u})on large Wages, but 
have willingly AVorked*the most powerful and the most 
modern machinery i^t its full speed. The result has been 
that the output of the American workers has, as 1 have 
shown by exact ai!d ^’eliable figures, been Three times 
^as gfeat as the output of the «British workers tjug^iged in 
identical callingsf %In other woiids, a single Aifterican 
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Worker haB prpduce^i as large a quality of goods as dhree 
British workers en? ployed in the corresponding in^iUStry. 

The prosperity of the Workers depends obviously not 
oil the nominal amount of their wages, but on their pur- 
chasing power, for people cannot cat money. The pros- 
■])crity of the masses is seen not by high money wages, 
but by high individual consumption. Money is merely a 
symbol, a token, whicli in itself is valueless. High con- 
sumption among tlie masses of a nation is, of course, 
im])ossiblc unless there is a corres])ondiiig1y Ihgh national 
production. Low nationa] ])rodueti()n means poverty 
to tlie workers whatever tlie jiominal amount of the 
money Wages ma.y be. The wages of the American 
Workei’s were befoie tlie war about tlii’ce times as high 
as were British w<ig(‘s, because tlie American workers 
jiroduced thi'cc times as much as theii' J>ritish colleagues, 
and, producing tliree times as much as tlie British workers, 
they consumed ajiproximately three times as much. 
Happily the British woi'kers and the majority of Aheir 
leaders have begun to recognise that in industrial matters 
they have mistaken the shadow foi' tlie substance, that 
they have followed a suicidal jiolicy in restricting output, 
that prosperity among the workei’s I'cquirt's that the goods 
Jiroduced in field, mine and factory should be jileiitiful, 
not scarce. Hitherto the British workers have injured 
the national industries, the capitalists, the middlemen, 
and es|)ecially themselves, by acting like greedy specu- 
lators, by creating an aidificual scarcity of goods. 

After the War Great Britain will presumably impose a 
Pi’otective Tariff upon certain imports, giving a pre- 
ference to the Dominions and Colonies' and to her Allies. 
Those who opj^ose the rcintroduction of a Protective 
Tariff base their attitude mainly upon certain assertions 
which, kt first sight, seem very plausible. For inst^iice,. 
they ifiajntain that Free Trade has giten Great Britain 
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her great cotton industry, and thtt Prelection Woifld 
destro^ it; tliat Free Trade has ^iven England her 
maritime supremacy, while Protection has ruined 
the formerly so flourishing ship-building and ship- 
building industries of the United States, etc. The ques- 
tion how a Protective Tariff would affect the British 
cotton industry is discussed at huigth in Chapter VIII., 
“Would a Tariff harm Lancasliii’e 1 have endea- 
voured to sliow in it that the fears of the Free Traders 
regarding the British cottoti ijidustry are unjustified. 
The effect of JVoteef ion and Free Ti'ade u])on shipjang is 
considered in (Jhapter LX., “ The British and American 
Merchant Marine. ’ 1 havc^ shown in it that the decline 

of the Amci'ican s]ii])-building industiy was caused by the 
combined effect of tlie (dvil War and of the advent of the 
iron sliip at a time when England dominated tlie iron 
industry of the World, ajid when the American iron in- 
dustry was quite insignificant. Moreover the wages of 
the American sJiipbuilders and of the American sailors 
were so much liigher than the cori’csponding British wages 
that the^ A.merican shij)ping trade could not compete 
with the British slii])ping trade, although the American 
shipping industry had been given free imj)orts for all the 
materials, et^c, required in the ])uilding and tlie fitting 
out of ships. 

^ France has suffered tei’rjbly througli the War. A 
prosperous ancf powei'ful France is jiecessary for the 
peace of the world, for thei’c ought to be an adequate 
countprpoisi to Germany on the (V)ntinent of Europe. 
Unfortunately the po]>ulation of France has remained 
practically stationary^ for many decades, while that of 
Germany has ja])idjy increased. If the po]^lation of 
France should eoutijiu« stagnating ^nd that of Germany 
should continue progressing ^s quickly as itf has done 
hitherto, France'^ a^uld sink to the place of second- 
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rate or a third-rate Power within a few decades'i In 
Chapter X.,c entitled “ The Economic Position and 
Future of France,” I have tried to show that the stag- 
nation of the French population and the rapid increase 
of the population of Germany is largel}^ and probably 
princi})a11y, due to economic causes. The vast increase 
of the German people has taken place exclusively in the 
towns, and especially in the large towns, in the manu- 
facturing centres. The population of the German 
agricultural districts has remained as stationary as that 
of France. Tlie ra])id increase of the (jlerman ])()pulation 
Was made possible by the equally rapid expansion of the 
German manufacturing industries, and the ])rogress of 
tlie German manufacturing industi'ies was due to Ger- 
many’s vast wealth in coal. While (Germany has a 
superabundance of excellent and chea]) coal, France, like 
Italy, suffers from a scarcity of that indispensable mineral. 
Hence France, like Italy, was unable to develop those 
large manufacturing industries which create the pros- 
perity of moderji nations, and enable them to increase 
their population very greatly. “ A political and niilitary 
balance between France and Germany can obviously 
most easily be created by transferring j)art of tlife super- 
abundant mineral wealth possessed by , Germany to 
France. Such a transfer might, ajid very likely would, 
lead to a slackening in the increase of the German race 
and to an expansion of the French race. “ 

In Chapter XI., entitled The Problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine,” 1 have dealt very fully with tiie problem 
whether the population of these two provinces is French 
or German in ch;i*acter, and I have, shown that, although 
it is undoi'btedly German by race and language, it is 
French (by choice and affection.' Since 1871 approxi- 
mately 70(y,000 people, liaR of them women, have emi-" 
grated fivom Alsace -Lor/^aine, and neaA)^ all of them have 
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gone* to France. If democracy n»ans government in 
accordince with the will of the peoplij, it is obvious that 
Alsace-Lorraine should be returned to France, because 
the people detest their German rulers, and wish to be 
reunited to France. Alsace-Lorraine possesses exceedingly 
valuable mineral resources, os])ecially gigantic deposits 
of excellent iron ore. In addition, slie has large quanti- 
ties of potash and mineral oil. As iron is indispensable 
for warfare, a \vai‘ ol levenge on ( Jenna, ny’s ])ai‘t could 
most easily be fueveuted by tr.insfening tlie great iron 
deposits of 1^01'raine from Gei'inany to Kran(*e. 

The economic position of Italy is one of very great 
difficulty. That beautiful country is e(jually poor in 
agricultural and in industrial resriurces. Tlie develop- 
ment of agriculture is im])eded by the fact that the 
larger part of the (‘ountry consists of steep and barren 
mountains, and that tin* |)lains consist lai’gely of fever- 
stricken swam])s. Tlie siais around Italy’s coast contain 
littleffish, and the country is exceedingly poor in minerals. 
Italy possesses only a, trilling quaaitity of iron ore and 
practicaHy no coal. As Italy is one of the most densely 
populated coyntries in the World — per square mile the 
population is almost as great as that of the United King- 
dom — the Italians livp in povei’ty- Their jiosition will 
be a difficult one after tln^ conclusion of ])eace. Juacking 
raw products of every kind, and being unable to produce 
in the coimtiy 4he food I'equired. the Italians have made 
a living largely by jiroducing for sale abroad luxuries 
which reqiMre much laboui* and little raw material. 
They have exported fo(1d luxuries such as oranges, lemons, 
olive oil, etc., and •manufactured luxuries such as silks, 
artistic furniture, and so forth. After the war all nations 
will have to ])ractisb economy. They wiU mffurally dis- 
coufage the consumption of •luxuries, and etpeJially of 
imported luxurie jito the grave, disadvantage Italy. 
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Italy’s povertj^ is dre to the insufficiency of her natural 
resources. If, at ^ the pea,ce, she should find 'herself 
burdened wiili a huge national debt, and if, at the same 
time, those valuable expanding industries which she has 
created should be crippled, her sufferings would be terrible. 
Her people would have to emigrate in millions. The 
Allies possess obviously a superabundance of territory 
and of mineral resources. It seems only just that the 
United Powers should come to Italy’s help by develop- 
ing those resources, such as water jjowers, which she 
possesses, and by ])roviding the country with an ade- 
quacy of agricultural soil and of tlie most necessary raw 
material, esjiecially coal. The ])riiici])a] data relating 
to this problem will be found in Chapter Xll., “The 
Economic Position and Future of Italy.” 

The cost of the war to the Allies may approximate 
£50,000,000,000, an amount which is three times as large 
as Germany's national wealth was estimated to be in ^ 
1914. It is frequently assei'ted that at the end of the 
war Germany will be ruimal, and that she cannot pay 
for a tithe of the dannige she has done. In Chapters 
XIII. and XIV., entitled “Can Germany pay an In- 
demnity?” 1 have shown tha,t the value of Germany’s 
coal, iron ore a,nd ])otash alone sliould come to 
£237,678,000,000. a sum which is about fifteen times as 
large as the so-called national wealth of the United 
Kingdom was su]»poscd to be at the outbieak of the war. 
Germany can pay for all the damage she has done in 
goods, especially in rawmaterials. After all, g()(‘.ds are more 
valuable than moiuw. Money is'only valuable because 
of the goods which it will buy. (buanajiy has shown her 
appreciation of the value of raw materials by ruthlessly 
confiscatin'^!* the coal, the iron orp, the petroleum, and 
the harbe.sfs of her op])om\its. She has thus created a , 
precedent which she mqy live to regreij.' 



CHAPTER 11 

COAL, IRON— AND TfIK DOMINATION OF THE WORLD^^ 

Coal and ai’e Hie twin loiindations of the modern 
maniifacturiiiF indun^rii^s and of niodcTii eommeree, and 
they are at t he sam(‘ tinu’tlje ])rinei])al sourci's of national 
power, vv(^altli, and iiopulation, and, tluM'efnn^, of national 
armed strengtli. T}h‘ ]ire-eniinence of th(‘ Anglo-Saxon 
nations and of (Jermany in the rnaniifael nring industries, 
in wealth, and in national ])Ower is due not merely to 
racial causes, as is often assert ( hI, but largely, and pro- 
bably principally, to a mineralogicuil cause — to the fact 
that l^rovideiKic has given gigantic de])osits of coal and 
iron to the United Statens, to Great Rritain, and to Ger- 
many, anf* only insignificant deposits to the Latin peoples, 
both in Europe? and America, and to t he Slavonic nations. 
Professor C. R. /an Hise, of Wisconsin University, stated 
in his excelk'nt book The Conservation of the Natural 
Resources of the. U/eded ])ublished in 1910: 

* ‘‘Coal is by k'fi’ the most important of all the mineral 
products. Kc'xt to coal in importance is iron. These 
two are of 4 nuch greater conseepu'nce than all the other 
mineral products togeUier. The* ('xistence of extensive 
coal and ij'on fields has ])rofoundly influenced modern 
civilisation. The *gfe^test (annmercial nations are Ger- 
many, England, and America, and c;ach has extensive 
coal and iron deposits# ... It has been said that the 
nations that have coal and irc^n wilPrule the \iorla.” 

From The ^teenth Century mid After, Apiil, J918. 
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* The great majority of historians and of political M;r iters 
have completely neglected the influence of the e<!wnomic 
factor upon history. According to popular conception, 
the wars of the past have been caused mainly by the ' 
unrestrained ambitions of rulers and their generals, by 
the intrigues of statesmen and courtiers, by national 
passiojis, or by mere misunderstandings. In reality 
many, and very likely most, wars have been brought 
about by economic causes, have been w ars of competition. 

Since the dawu of civilisation tribes and nations have 
contended for those (iconomic resources ^hich at the 
time were most ])rized by men. In ])rjmilive, pastoral 
times nations fought one another for flocks and herds, 
for grazing-gi'ounds and drinkiiig-w'ater, for fruitful 
valleys and slaves, as we may learn from the Bible and 
other ancient documents. A\dien civilisation progressed, 
they fought one anothei- for great agricultural resources, 
for the possession of valleys and ])lains abundant in^ 
grain, such as the valley of the Nile and that cf the 
Euphrates, for the North Genunan plain, the Hungarian 
plain, and the plain of Lomberdy. Primitive maritime 
nations fought one anotlna' for fishing-gj'ounds, as did 
the early Dutch and the Hanseatic League. When 
commerce progressed, they fought one another for trade 
and colonies; for the control of rivers, such as the Rhine, 
and of harbours, such as Antwerp; for trading settlements 
and for trading monopolies, for the spioa trade and the 
slave trade, for naval bases and for world-strategical 
positions whence the wmi'ld’s trade may be controlled. 
Rome and Carthage made w^ai' upbn one another, not for 
the domination of the world, as is. generally believed, 
but, as w^e may learn from Polybius, for the possession 
of the prolific wheatlands of Ricvdy, which both States 
required m’gently for their clamouring townsmen '"ivho, 
were dependent upon ^imported food. Athens engaged 
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in her*disastroua war witli Syracuse pfobably not througft 
lust of ^domination, but in order ^o provide J^he teeming 
population of Attica with the necessary bread. The war 
of the Greeks against Troy also was probably waged fo^ 
economic reasons. Ancient Greece received at one time 
her grain from the Black Sea. Very probably Troy 
controlled the Nan-ows and the grain trade, and the 
Greeks fought for the freedom of tliat trade. 

As the nations have in tlie past fouglit for bread and 
fish, meat and s])i(‘(‘S, coininerce and (“oloni(‘s. it. seems 
only naturaftliat in jlie industrial era, in the ag(‘ of coal 
and iron, States should fight for the possi^ssion and control 
of those precious minm’als which supply nations with 
wealth, strength, and an abundant jiopulation. The 
political and military valiu^ of the (;ontrol of coal and 
iron has not yet beiai sutficiently ap])reciated by the 
statesmen of most nations, those of Germany excepted. 
.Most diplomatists and publicists still think that the 
princ!pal aim of a (amquering nation is teri’itory and 
population, as if we were still living in the* agiicultural 
age. Th^ Germans reciognised at an (‘arly date that 
the posse.ssioiif of an abundance of coal and iron can 
provide •nations with wealth and power, railways and 
ships, implenjents and arms, and a vast ])oj)ulation ; that 
coal and iron are Nature's power-house and arsenal ; that 
the lack of coal and iron condmnns nations to stagnation 
in population alid industry, in wealth and power, and 
almost disarms them. Germany fights, as will be shown 
in thQ follofl^ing pagi's, largely for the object of securing 
for herseK practically all the coal and iron on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and ^hc means to leave the other nations 
of Europe as far as possible without coal and irj^n, so that 
they^may be economicflll^q and thej^‘efore militarily too, 
•in the power of Germany, wTip alone would •dispose of 
Nature’s own arsv*a\l. 
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“ Providen/ie/' aS Napoleon has told us, “ fightti as a 
rule on the ^ide off the larger battalions.” Given equality 
in arms, equipment, organisation, and direction, supremacy 
in man-power is apt to be decisive in war. The size of 
armies depends on that of the civil population from which 
they are drawn. Formerly, when men lived chiefly by 
agriculture, ambitious rulers strove to increase their 
population by seizing districts where an abundance of 
food could be grown. In tbe age oi coal and iron, agri- 
cultural territories are less important to ambitious States 
for the ])ur])Ose of rearing a prolific ])opulation. Nowa- 
days population increases not sc much in districts where 
wheat is grown as in those whei'(‘ coal and iron are used. 
The effect upon jiojmlation of the introduction of modern 
manufactui'ing bascal on coal may be seen in tlie case of 
England and Wales by the following figures: 


Inuaiutants of Knoi.am) 


ANU AVaLES. 


IGOO 

1700 

1760 

1801 

1841 

1881 

1911 


4,811,718r 
6.045,008 
6,479,730 
8,872 980 
16.011,757 
25.974,439 
36,070,492 


During the hundred years from 1600 to 1700 the 
population of England and Wales, which at the time 
lived chiefly by agricultuj’c and a little commerce and 
shipping, grew only by 25 per cent. During the 160 
years from 1600 to 1760, when conditions were very 
similar, it grew by only about 35 per cent. The industrial 
revolution, the introduction of irodern manufacturing 
by meanv. of machinery based upon coal, is usually 
assumgl to have begun about 1 760. During the^ 151 
years which separate 1760 from 1911, the population of' 
England and W ales grew, not by 35 per cent., as it did 
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in th^ 160 years previously, but b> 455 per cent. D 
►doublectin the forty years from 1801 ^to 1841. During 
the 110 years from 1801 to 1011 the population of Eng- 
land and Wales has more than quadrupled, and it ha^ 
done so almost exclusively in the manufacturing and 
commercial districts, especially in the former. The 
agricultural poi tions of tlie countiy are ])robably now less 
populous than t hey were in 1801, partly because agricul- 
ture has been negh'cted, but chiefly because by the use 
of modern machinery one agricultuial labourer can now 
do the worJ<*of several labourers. W'hile between 1801 
and 1911 the popufaliqn of England and Wales lias 
grown fourfold, that of the jirincipal manufacturing and 
trading towns has grown eigliE, nine-, tenfold and more. 
Between 1801 and 1911 the population of Manchester 
and Salford has increased from 94,876 to 945,690, that 
of Livei’pool from 82,295 to 746,421, that of Birmingham 
from 70,660 to 525,839, that of Leeds from 53,162 to 
445, 5R0, that of Sheftield from 45,755 to 454,632, that of 
Bradford from 13,264 to 288,458, that of Nottingham 
from 28,861 to 259, 90l. . 

In Germany^ also the vast increase of the population 
has tak(in place exclusively in the towns. Between 
1880 and 1910 Germany's agriculture has expanded 
mightily. T^e production of vegetable and of animal 
food has doubled. Yet, although between 1880 and 1 910 
Germany’s popuiation has increased by 19,500,000, the 
country population proper has decreased by about 
600,000. Tke whole increase has taken place in the 
towns, and particularl^f in the large and the very large 
towns. Between and 1910 the population of Ham- 
burg has increased ^om 289,859 to 931,035, that of 
Leipzig from 149,081 t^ 589,850, that of Cologi^e from 
^44,'f72 to 516,527, that of I^rankfort from 136,819 to 
414,576, that of Du^seldorf from 495,458 to 358.72f{. that 
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of Essen from 56,944 to 294,663, that of Duisburg from 
41,242 to 229,483, that of Dortmund from 66,554 to- 
214,226, that of Gelsenkirchen from 14,615 to 169,513, 
^that of Bochum from 33,440 to 136,931. In 1880 only' 
3,273,144 people lived in German towns of 100,000 
inhabitants and more. In 1 910 13,823,348 lived in towns 
of 100,000 or more. 

Even in the United Stales the ])opiilation of the towns 
is rapidly overtaking that of the country, notwith- 
standing the gigantic agricultural area ot the Great 
Republic and the vast pj-ogi‘ess etTected'by its most 
prosperous rural industries. The Ihhted States, like 
England and Gei'inany, are growing chiefly in the towns, 
owing to an abundant su})]>ly of coal and iion, especially 
coal, while the agricultural ])opulation is comparatively 
stagnant Between 1860 and 1910. while tlu' population 
of the Ihiited States has grown frojn 31,443,321 to 
91,972,266, or has not' quite ti'ebled, the })opulation of 
New York has increasial fjom 1,174,779 to 4,766,883, 
that of (.'hicago from 109,260 to 2,185,283, that of Los 
Angeles from 4,385 to 319,198, that of St. Louis from 
160,773 to 687,029, that of Boston from 177,840 to 
670,585, that of Cleveland from 43,417 to 560,663, that of 
Buffalo from 81,129 to 423,715, that of San Francisco 
from 56,802 to 416,912, that of Pittsburg from 77,923 to 
533,905, that of Detroit from 45,619 to 465,766, that of 
Indianapolis from 18,611 to 233,650, Miat of St. Paul 
from 10,401 to 214,744, that of Denver from 4,759 to 
213,381, etc. 

It is significant that throughovit the world population 
is densest on and around the act/\ely exploited coal- 
fields. 

In fj)rmer times men lived by the work of their hands* 
Now they live by tlie work of their machines. A map 
employing powerful m,acliinery can produce in field and 
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factory as much as a number of men gan prcjduce without 
its heljf Consequently the States in ^hich fhe employ- 
ment of machinery has been most advanced and has 
become most general possess the most productive, th(? 
most prosperous, and the most advanced citizens, and 
owing to their great and rapidly increasing prosperity 
the inhabitants have inen^ased at. a very fast rate; while 
in those countries which lack machineiy, 2>i‘oduction, 
wealth, and po])ulation liavc increased extremely slowly 
and have sometiiru's become' stagnant. 'That may be 
seen by the exam])lc of France, which is v(‘i y poor in coal. 
As the progress of natioi^s in vc'.alth, strength, and po])u- 
lation depends on machinery, whie^li is made', chiefly of 
iron and stec'l and which j cquires va.st quant itit'S of (^oal, 
it follows that the intensive and genei’al use' of machinery 
is possible only in counti'ies in which ii*on anel coal, anel 
especially the latter, are abunelant. 

It is not gencj'ally j calised tlia-t t he bulk of the coal 
mineet is used, not for elomestic, but for industi‘ial 
l^urposes. The Royal Ce)mmission on Ce)al tSup])lics 
gave some years ago the folio wijig most interesting 
estimate . 


Coal Coisslmption in Unitlu KiNejuoM in 1903. 


For railways 

Toiia. 

. . 13,000,000 

For coastin^r sto^^aoj's (buiikeu's^ 

2,000,000 

For factories 

. , 53,000,000 

For mines , . 

, . 18,000,000 

For i^on anft steel induv-tries 

. . 28,000,000 

For other met als and minerals . . 

1,000,000 

For brickworks, polneries, glassworks, dieiuical 

works . . . . • . . 

5,000,000 

For gasworks 

. . 1 ^"1^00,000 

For^omestic purposes . 

. . 32,0(^,000 

— % — 


167,00fi,000 
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. In the United Kitigdom less than one-fifth of tfie coal 
used in 1903* was employed for domestic purpo^s, and,, 
with every * year industrial consumption should increase 
at a more rapid rate than domestic consumption, owing ‘ 
to the ever-growing intensification in the use of steam- 
power. 

If we wish to gauge the vast and ever-growing impor- 
tance of (*oal for !uitiojial piu'poses, and es[)ecially for 
industrial and commercial (('{piiienK'nts, we should 
(consider not mercdy the* (un|)loym('nt of coal in a single 
year in a single country, hut should study it?' progressive 


consum})tion thi'oughout. the world l^'rom the best 


statistics available it 

a])pears that 

the production of coal, 

and t he 

ivfore it s (-ons 

um])t ion too. 

has increased 

as follows 

in the 

most im]K)rt 

ant coujitrif 

s and throu 

ghout the 

world: 






f'inled 



.1 u stria- 

} rar. 

l\ } uqdom 

(trniMin/ 

ntird Sltf,l('.s 

fl unftary. 


Tovf> 

Tons 

, I'ims 

Tons. 

1 8Gr» 

99.790,000 

28.3:{0,00(‘ . 

21.790 000 

2 , 0 : 10,000 

1875 

i:i5.490,000 

48,5:10,000 

48.200,000 

1:^060,000 

1885 

191.960,000 

7 : 1 , 970,000 

1 12 180,000 

20,430,000 

181)5 

19:t350,(M)0 

10 : 1 , 990,000 ' 

177.590.000 

2^,250,000 

1 905 

2:19,890,000 

17,3,990,000 

:i5i 120,000 

40,720,000 

1913 

287,410,000 

27 :}, 950, 000 

504.520.00(' 

51,580,000 



Fiance. 

Fiissia, 

Jtchjinm 

Other 

1 car. 

Countries. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

i'* Tons 1 

Tons. 

1865 

11,840,000 

330.000 

11.^40,000 I 

3,160,000 

1875 

16,950,000 

1 , 170,000 

' ,15,010,000 

6,890,000 

1885 

19.510,000 

4,240,000 

= ' 17 , 440,000 ’ 

13,390,000 

1895 

^ 28,240.000 

9,100,000 

! 20,410,000 

20,220,000 

1905, 

, 36,050,000 

17,120,000 

21,840,000 

45,62;0,000 

1913 

<10,190,000 

29,8^0,000 

22,500,000 

111,28^000 
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Year. 

Total Coal PaoDtJcrioN. 

• ^rovs. 

1805 . . 

. . 

. . • 182,g80,000 

1875 .. 


285,300,000 

1885 .. 


412,820,000 

1895 . . 


581,120,000 

1905 . 


928,020,000 

1913 .. 


. . 1,321,000,000 


In 18()5 manufacturing l)y means of eoal-using machinery 
was already liiglil}" develo])e(l Bet ween IStia and 1913, 
within the memoiy' of many living men, tlu^ consumption 
of coal lias in^avasc'd irom 1 tonsto 1 ,321 ,t)9t),000 

tons, or lias grown mP)r(.' tl)au sevenfold 

The indust rial ])r()gr'ess*of nat ions can best he measured 
by tlau]' eoal j)roduction, and es])eciaJly l)y their (;oai 
consum])tion. Betu('tm iSGr> and 191 3 coal ])roductioii 
has inci'eased threefold in the' Umtcsl Kingdom, tenfold 
in Germany, and Jio k'ss tiian tweiityfold in tlie United 
States. In 1805 the United Kingdom alone produced 
V)5 pej; cent, of the world's coal. At- tlial- tinu^ England 
was still, as Eohden called it, the worksho]) of the world. 
hi 1913 th(i Unitcal Kingdom ])roduced only 22 per cent, 
of the wd ’B s coal. It was no longer the world’s work- 
shop. 

The vast progiess of tlie Anglo-Saxon nations and of 
Germany in <he manufacturing industries, commerce, 
wealth, strength, and population can easily be explained 
bji their remarkable })repondccance in coal. In 1913 the 
United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
combined pi^duced 80^ per cent, of the world’s coal, while 
British India and the Dominions produced 53,710,000 
tons of coal, or il p(U’ cent, of the world’s output. During 
the year previous to fhe War, the Anglo-Saxon nations 
and Germany combine^ raised, therefore, 85 f5er cent, 
of th# world's coal, and the res^t of the world o^ly^5 per 
cent. In other ^a^rds, the Anglo-Saxon nation# and 
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Germany were producing six times as much cgal as all 
the other hations of the world together. Thej\!»poseess^d,„ 
therefore, roughly speaking, a similarly great prepon- 
derance in engine-power and in modern power of pro- 
duction. The supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon and German 
peoples in all the material elements of life and the rapid 
increase of their population are obviously due not so 
much to their genius as to chance, not so much to racial 
as to mineralogical causes. 

In 1866 the United Kingdom was by far the largest 
coal-producer and coal-user in the world. Lately the 
first place has been taken by 'the United States, the 
industrial and commercial progress of which has been 
most remarkable. According to the very full American 
Government statistics, coal production in the Republic 
has increased as follows : 


Tear. 

1814 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1860 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1913 


Tons. 

20 
3,080 
285,779 
1,848,249 
A2C6,233 
. 13,044,680 

29496,064 
63,822,830 
. . f 140,866,931 
. . 240,789,310 

. . 447,853,909 

. . 504,620,000* 


Not unnaturally America’s industries, ^^ealth, strength, 
and population also have incEcased at an extra'Ordinarily 
rapid rate in accordance with the increase of the national 
coal consumption. 

Co^l production depends jnainly upon two factors: 
upbn the quantity an^ quality of coal contained in th#^' 
soil, and upon the gt eater or lei^i^r facility with whioh 
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the coajfields can be exploited. CoaJ strata which lie 
a verj^great depth, or which are exceedingl;^ thin and 
full of vaults through geological disturt)ance, or which 
are liable to be flooded owing to the nature of the surround- 
ing soil, are, of course, less valuable than deposits in 
which the coal occui's in thick and easily workable layers 
close to the surface. 

As it would lead too far to compare the coal deposits 
possessed by the diflerent nations with regard to the 
quality of the coal and the greater or lesser facility of 
exploiting thc'^ii, wc must be content to disregard these 
important but higlily ^eclniical factors, and to compare 
summarily the stores of (a)al possessed by the nations of 
the world. The most authoritative and most recent 
inventory of the world’s riches in coal is coiitaincd in the 
magnificent throe- volume monograph Coal Resources of 
the World, wliich v^as placed befoi'e tlic International 
Geological Congress held in (Canada in 1913 I have 
extracted from it the following figui*es: 

T 11 F 4 WoiiLD^s Coal Ur.souriCES. 

Tons. 

In, Eiirop(‘ ^ . . . . • • 784,190,000,000 

, In North Amcric.i . .. .. 0,073,426,000,000 

In South America . . . . - • 32,102,000,000 

In Asia 1,279,586,000,000 

In Africa . . . . • . • • 57,839,000,000 

In Australia and Oecaiiia . . . . 170,410,000,000 

• — 

Total 7,397,553,000,000 

It will be ne^ticed that North America possesses, accord- 
ing to t\e present state* of geological knowledge, two- 
thirds of the coal of tho world. South America, Australia, 
and Africa, the soil of which, however, has not yet been 
sufficiently explored, contnin, apparently, only little^oal. 
S^concT in importance to the* Nortli Americin coal- 
-measures are the 5(?alfields of Asia. The richest* coal 
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deposits on thp Asiatic continent occnr in C|iina. The 
province* of Sliansi, near Kiaii Chau, is par1s>cularly pcji 
not only in excellent coal, but in iron ore as well. Ger- 
many seized Kiau Chau not in order to compete with 
Hongkong — trade is a very unimportant source of 
national wealth and strength if compared with produc- 
tion— but in order to control and exploit some of the 
largest and most valuable coal and iron deposits in the 
world with the hel]) of diea]) Chinese labour. An iron- 
and coal-producing India voukl obviously be infinitely 
mou‘ valuable than an India jaodiu^iug rice and millet, 
cattle and cotton. * I 

The Euro])ean eoallu'hVs rank thii d in importance! j 
They are ijiferior to those of Asja, and they^ arc unimpor- 
tant if eom])ared with the gigantic de])osits of North 
America. If coal should eontijuK* to be the principal 
source of mechanical powei — and there is at present no 
indication that it vill l)e superseded by electricity or the 
force dcrivabk' fjom the tides and the sun’s ra^s — ^North 
America is likely to become not only the world’s principal) 
seat of the manufacturing indust ri('s and of wealth, but 
the world's principal centre of population /tnd of military 
power as well. In a century oi’ two Europe may occupy 
a secondary position in the world owing to its relative 
poverty in coal. ' 

Now let us study in greater detail the distribution of 
coal among the various nations : 


Coal Resources 

Germany . . . . . 

Great Britain and Ireland . . 
^’ussia 

%au8tria- Hungary 
Fiance 
Belgium 

Spain . . . . . 


OF Europe. 

Tqns, 

423.356.000. 000 

189.536.000. 000 
00,106,000,000 

59.269.000. 000 
17,583^00,000 

11 . 000 . 000.000 
8,768,000,000 ' 


f . 
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TorUls. 

►Spitzber^>en . . 

8,>50,000?000 

TIolIand 

4,402,000,000 

(Balkan States 

990,000,000 

Italy . . 

243,000,000 

Sweden, Dcnniiirk, and Pori u^al . 184,000,000 

Total 

784,192,000,000 

('lOAL Ri:S()iri;( 'KS 

oi-' N’onni AMi-aucA. 

United Stal(‘,s 

. . .3,838,6.77,000,000 

(tanada 

.. 1,231,209,000,000 

Newloundlaiid e 

500,000.000 

Total 

. . ,7.073,42(),000,000 

('OAL Re.soliii(.:i >s <)I' So I 

TFl A\'l) CEXTr;\L Amerkm. 

t'olunibia 

27,000,000,000 

Cliili 

3.048,000,000 

Peru 

2,039,000,000 

Ar.tjeiitinc 

5, 000,000 

Venezuela 

3,000,000 

Honduras 

.7,000,000 

ToUil 

32,102,000,000 

UoAL Ui'>oi OK Asia. 

Uhina . , 

99, 7,, 787, 000,000 

Siberia . . * . . 

173,879,000,000 

India . , ^ , 

79,001,000,000 

Indo-Cliina . 

20,002,000,000 

Japan . . 

7,970,000,000 

Persia . . 

1,858,000,000 

Maiicburia 

1,208,000,000 

Korea . . 

81,000,000 

Totalof 

.. 1,279,586,000,000 

t'OAL ReSOI 

KCES OF Africa. 

Transvaal . , . . * • 

.. 36,000,000,000 

Rest dl Soutli Alnea 

20,200,000,000^ 

Belgian Congo 

. . 990,000,()0() 

Rhode^i 

^ • 509,000,0(^1 

Southern Nigeii a 

f • 

. , 80,000,000 

TotaJ 

. 57,839,000,000 
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Coal* Resources of Australia and Oceai^ia. 

Tom. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland . . 

New Zealand . . 
Netherlands India . 
Western Australia . 
British North Borneo 
Tasmania 
Philippines 

Total 


118 , 439 , 000,000 

31 . 166 . 000 . 000 

15 . 218 . 000 . 000 

3 . 386 . 000 . 000 

1 . 311 . 000 . 000 

653 , 000,000 

75 . 000 . 000 

66.000. 000 
66,000,000 


. 170,380,000,000 


In addition to the coalfields enumerated, there is a 
large one in the Antarctic. 

At the present rate of consumption the known coal- 
supply should suffice for about seven thousand years. 

The detailed statistics given show that the United 
States alone possess more than one- half of the world’s 
coal, that their store is nearly five times as largess thSt 
of the whole of Europe, and twenty tim(‘s as large as that 
of the United Kingdom. Providence has endowed the 
Great Republic with a super-abundance of ]?ower. The 
vastness of the coal resources of the Uiiited ^tates may 
be gauged from the fact that the woT’kable coalfields cover 
496,776 square miles, an area which is •more than four 
times as large as the whole of the United Kingdom. The 
State of Pennsylvania alone producers at present more 
coal than the entire United Kingdom. 

Nature has been extraordinarily kind tp some nations 
and exceedingly niggardly to others. The coal Resources 
of some great nations, such as France, Italy, and Japan, 
are quite insignificant. At theii' present rate of consump- 
tioi^ ^e United States wou]^ exhaust the coal of all 
Franceen about thirty years, and that of all Italyin about ' 
fivo months. France 'has not onlj^very little coal, &ui 
her 'coal strata are dispersed throughout, the country. 
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In addition the seams run often at stoep angled. They 
are, as a Ale, very thin and expensive to .work, (and they 
are full of faults and quite erratic. The industrial back- 
wardness of France and Italy is due not so much to lack 
of enterprise as to lack of coal. The scarcity of coal is 
at the same time limiting the population of these two 
countries, for the expansion of population depends on 
the means of subsistence, and among these coal stands 
foremost. Coal regulates the life and progress of modern 
nations. The poverty of Ireland, its dissatisfaction, and 
industrial backwardness, is largely due not to political 
reasons, but to lack of coak 

According to the figures supplied above, Germany 
possessed before the War 55 per cent, of the coal of aU 
Europe, and more than 70 per cent, of the coal of the 
European Continent. Fully realising that coal and iron 
are nowadays as important as land was in the agricultural 
eja, that coal and iron can readily be converted into 
industi^, commerce, wealth, population, and military 
power, Germany has seized the coalfields of Belgium, the 
richest coalfields of France, which lie near the Belgian 
frontier, and the great coalfields of Poland and of Western 
Russia as well, and she intends to retain them if possible. 
She means to control Nature’s power-house and arsenal. 
She has, in the course of the Warf acquired a veritable 
coal monopoly on the Continent, for the only other 
Continental Stale Which possesses a large amount of coal 
is Austria-Hungary, her ally. Germany has claimed 
Spitzbci;gen, Vhich hitherto has been considered No- 
Man’s-Land, because it contains almost as much coal as 
Belgium, and she ha's'ljeen endeavouring to monopolise 
the mineral resources of Spain, which, in addition/o iron 
and conper, has an important store of coal. Germany 
controls at present about 75 ^"Jer cent, of the* coal of 
' Europe and about tf^per cent, of t ho coal of the Con^ment. 
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She controls, ♦therefl>re, the principal source of mbdem 
industrial, commeicial, financial, and military power. 

Before the War Germany had considerably more than 
twice as much coal as the whole of the United Kingdom. 
The Rhcnish-Wcstphalian coalfield alone, upon and around 
which are situated the towns of Diisseldorf, Essen, 
Duisburg, Dortmund, Elbcrfeld, Gelsenkirchen, Barmen, 
Bochum, Miilheim an der Ruhr, (/refeld, Hamborn, 
Solingen, Remscheid, contains 2EU^>titi,d(iO,(H)() tons of 
coal, or considerably more than the whole of the United 
Kingdom. Hence the greatest centre of population in 
Germany is to lie found on and around these coal-pits, 
which are largely responsible for Gcaanany’s marvellous 
progress in industry, commercia wi'alth, population, and 
military strength. 

Coal is of infinite value to t he nations, not only because 
it is convertible into industrial, military, and political 
powder, but also becaus(‘ modi'rn sciiaicc' has succeeded in 
extracting fj’om it some of the moht precious andTnost 
necessary commodities, such as gas. tar, ])itch, oil, benzol, 
naphthaline, creosote, ammonhi, caibolic aei^|, toluol, 
more than a thousand dyes, fertilisers, disinfectants, 
explosives, and some of the most valuable drtSgs, such 
as saccharin, aspirin, phenacet in. anti])yri!^. and dozens 
of others. 

In former centuries civilisation was based upon wood- 
fuel and timber. The present age is Hk!- age of coal and 
iron. Modern machinery, modern implement s, and modern 
means of locomotion and transport by laiuHand ^a are 
made of steel. The expansion in the production of iron 
has been as marvellous and as ra])i(t as that of coal. The 
best an(:^,most modern survey of the iron stores of the 
world<^s contained in a large w'ork, The Iran Rpsoni^es of 
the World, which was pjaced before the Internationah 
Geological Congress at Stockholm m 1910. I have 
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extracted from it some of the figures given ii\ tllese pages * 
Until recently iron was virtually one of the nare metals 
Only lately has its use become general. That may be 
seen from the following figures : 


World’s PiiODUCTroN of Pig Iron. 

Tons. 

Ill 1800 800,000 

In 1850 4,800,000 

111 1871 12,000,000 

In 1801 20,200,000 

111 lOlo" 00,000,000 

Iron is no longer smelled witli wood. About three 
tons of coal are reqniivd to sin(‘lt a ton of iron. The 
transport of large quantities of minerals is very expensive. 
Nations rich in coal or in iron, or in both, are reluctant to 
sell these jirecious raw materials to their competitors. 
It follows that only those nations can devi'lo]) a large 
iron industry which arc rich in coal and ii’on, or w^hich 
are fortunate enough to be able to obtain one of these 
minerals, or both, easily luid chea,ply from abroad. The 
principal H’on industries of the world are based mainly 
upon the^exploitat ion of nativa' coal and iron ore. The 
iron-ore deposits of the wa>rld are, according to the 
Geological Ke^xirt of 1910, distributed as follows over 
the five continents: 


Resources of Metallic Ikon contained in Iron Ore. 


Actual Reserves. , Votential Reserves. 


Europe 
America 
Asia . * 
Africa 
Aiistrafi.a 


Tons.* Tons. 

4,737fw000,0()0 12.085,000,000 4- OoiiNiderable 

5,J54,0(M),0()0 40,731,000,000 4- Enormous 

1 50,000,000 283,000,000 4- 1 UA^nuous 

75.000, ^>00 Many tliousands, + Enoilpous 

74.000. 000 • 37, *000, 000 4 (^nisidei a)>le 

^ 

10,192,000,000 53,136,000,0004- Enormous 
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, It will be^ noticed \that for some inscrutable reason 

Providence ha? given to America not only the bulk the 

world^s coal, but also the bulk of the world’s iron. 

Let us now consider how the different nations share the 

iron resources of the 

world. 


RESOURCES OF METALLIC IRON CONTAINED IN IRON ORE. 

Iron 

Resources of Europe. 


Actual Ecserves 

Potential Eeserves, 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Germany . . 

. . 1,270,000,000 

Considerable 

Franco . . 

. . 1,140,000,000 

("o'nsiderable 

Sweden . . 

740,000,000 

105,000,000 

United Kingdom 

455,000,000 

10,830,000,000 

Russia 

387,200,000 

424,700,000 

Spain 

349,000,000 

Considerable 

Norway . . 

124,000,000 

525,000,000 

Austria . . 

90,400,000 

97,000,000 

Luxemburg 

90,000,000 


Greece 

45,000,000 

H 

Belgium . . 

25,000,000 

9 

Hungary . 

13,100,000 

34,100,0€0 

Italy 

3,300,000 

1.000,000 

Finland . . 

^ . 

10,000,000 

Bosnia and Iloizcgovimi 

ii.mooo 

Bulgaria . . 


700,000 

Switzerland 

800,000 

800,000 

Portugal . . 

f 

39,000,000 

Total 

. 4,732,800,000 

12,184,600,000 

Iron 

Resources of America. 

Actval Ecserves. Foientiah Eeserveit. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

United States 

2,304,000,000 37,222.000,000, 

Newfoundland 

1,901,000,000 , Enormous 

West Indies 

850,800,000 4 

54,000,000 

Canada 

Considerable Probably enormous 

Mexico 

30,000,000 * Probably considerable 

Columbia ^ Vene- 

\ 


zuela >•’ Bolivia, 


- 

Pern, Chili* 

' 2.000,*000 

Considerable 

Brazil ' . . 

4 3, Of 

)6(J>')0,000 

Total 

5,154,400, OOP 40,7 

31,000,0004 Enormoui 
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Iron Resources of'Asia. 



Actual Eeserves. 

Fotentidl Eeserves. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

British India 

65,000,000 

250,000,000 + ConsideralJle 

China 

60,000,000 

Probably enormous 

Japan 

28.000,000 

Moderate 

Korea 

2,000,000 

Probably moderate 

Philippines 

500,000 

1 

Asiatic Russia 

1 

14,800,000 

Persia 

n 

18,000,000 

Total^ 

155,600,000 

282,800,000+ Enormous 

Iron Rf^sources of 

Africa. 


Actual Eeserves. 

Potential Eeserves. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Algiers and Tunis 

75,000,000 

9 

Rest of Africa 

? 

Enormous 

Total 

73,000,000 

Enormous 

Iron Resources op Australia and Oceania. 


Actual Eeserves. 

Potential Eeserves. 


• Tons. 

Tons. 

New Soitth Wales 

26r800,000 

1,700,000 

Western Australia 

? 

15,000,000+ Considerable 

South A*uatralia . . 

! 

12,300,000 

Queensland 

? 

7,000,000 

Victoria . 


Moderate 

Tasmania . . 

15,000,000 

1,000,000 

Jlew Zealand 

• 

32,000,000 

100,000 + Considerable 

Total 

73,800,000 

37, 100,000 + Considerable 


According to the present state of geological knowledge, 
Nature has given Jbo the United States not only the world’s 
greatest coalfields, •but also the world’s greatest iron- 
mines. While their ^tore of coal is nearly fi^fe times as 
gre«t tcs that of all Europe, ^their store of ir/)n rs almost 
exactly three tipies as great as that of all Enrojie. 

Moder^i civilisation is biased upon the use o& coal and 
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iron/ Since 1^65 the iw’oduction of iron has grown as 
f 9 llows in the puincipjJ countries : 


r 

Year. 

United 
j Kingdom. 

Germ, any. 

U 71 tied 
States. , 

Axistria- 

llungarxj. 


Toils. 

Toiu. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1865 

. I 4,896,000 

975,000 

845,000 

292,000 

1875 

6,492,000 

2,029,000 

2.056,000 

469,000 

1885 

7,969,000 

9,687,000 

4,111,000 

715,000 

1895 

7,827,000 

5,465,000 

9.5t)7,000 

1,128,000 

1905 

. , 9,746,000 

' 10,988,0(»0 

29,960,0(8) j 

1.972,000 

1910 

. 1 10,980,000 

! 14,799,000 

27,740.000 

2,610,000 


Year. 

F ranee. 

Kussuh 

JUlqnim. 

i Other 

‘ ('oil nines. 


To)is. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

\ Tons. 

1865 

1,290,000 

299.000 

47 l.OOO 

419,000 

1875 

1,416,000 

427,(8)0 

540,000 

; 557,000 

1885 

1.690,000 

598.000 

719,000 

: 1.099.000 

1895 

2,005,000 

], 459,000 

829,000 

1 1,083,000'’ 

1905 

9,077.000 

2,125.000 

1.910, 000 

' 2,075,000 

1910 

4.001,000 

9,04O,()()() 

l,8i‘4,()(8) 

, 2,553,000 

1 if' 


47 )TAL 

laois Pian)i 

( 'J ION. 



Year. 

Tons 

1 865 

9,4810)00 

1875 

19,920,000 

1885 

19,792,000 

1895 

., 29.087,000 

1905 

54,059,000 

1910 

66,321, 0j)0 

Between 1865 

and 1910 the ])rocluction of iron 


increased from 9.481 ,000 tons to 00,321 ,00v)dons, or almost 
exactly sevenfold. It is significant that the production 
of iron has^expanded at almost the identical ratio as tl^e 
production of coal In 1805 t'he United Kingdom pro- 
duced 55 per cent, of the world’s coal and S2 per cent, of 
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tiie world’s iron. In 1910 it produced o^ly 22 per.cent, 
of fhe world’s coal and only 15J per eonp. of the world’s 
iron. Between 18G5 and 1910 iron production has 
doubled in tlie United Kingdom, and has grown fifteen- 
fold in Germany and no less than tliirty-threefold in the 
United States. 

Nature lias given to the Anglo-Saxon nations and to 
the German nation a vast prejionderance in both coal 
and iron. Of the ,000 tons of ij-on produced 

throughout the vorld in 1910, r>2,9]!>,000 tons, or 80 per 
cent , uerc' madi^ by th(‘ loviti'd Kingdom, Germany, and 
the United States combined. The Anglo-Saxon nations 
and (termauy owe their ])re-(mu'nence in industry, com- 
UKTce, wealth, and jiower to ac-eidemt. to the facd. that 
Pj‘ovi(l(me(‘ has given tlumi vast stores of (‘oal and iron, 
which are tlie twin ba.ses of modern industiy, modern 
wealth, and modern ])o\\ei\ 

The detailed tables given in these ])ages sliow that 
among the nations of Euiojie Germany is foivniost not 
only in coal, but also in iron. She ])ossessed bdore the 
War 10 })er cent. nlor^‘ than Trance and about three times 
as m^ich iron as the United Kingdom. She had about 
25 p^u’ cent, of the iron of all Europe and about 30 per 
cent, of the iron existing on the European Continent. 
Italy is poor in iron ore as she is in coal. Her total 
supply would be exhausted by the United States in a few 
months. 

The vast ness of the French ij'oii deposits was discovered 
only a few years ago. Hitherto France could smelt only 
a Imall portion of ht^r iron ore, as she lacks the nccessarj^ 
coal. Unfortungitely for Fi'ance, not only her greatest 
coal deposits, but* her greatest iron deposits as well lie 
very near her eastern frontier. Her princip^iron-miiies 
afe situated about the toww of Bfiey, close*to the fortre^ 
of Metz. Gcflflfiany ^seized 'diying the first weeks of the 
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War not orijliy^Francg's principal coalfields, but the^bulk 
of France’s ^jron ore as well. Her Lorraine irofr-mines 
contain 91 per cent, of her iron ore. In the districts 
crccupied by the German troops France produced before 
the War 68-8 per cent, of her coal, 78-3 per cent, of her 
coke, and 90 per cent, of her iron ore. The seriousness 
of that blow to her can scarcely be overstated. 

Germany has seized the iron ore of Luxemburg and 
of Belgium. Furthermore, she has seized the iron-ore 
deposits in Poland and in Western Russia, and she does 
not intend to abandon any of her precious conquests. 
Lastly, she has monopolised the^ iron ore exported from 
Sweden, and has endeavoured to control the iron-ore 
trade of Spain. Tims she has obtained approximately 
as great a monopoly of iron oi'e on the Continent as she 
has of coal. It is worth noting that the United Kingdom 
possesses only one-fourth of Europe’s coal, and, as far as 
her actual reserves arc concerned, less than one-tenth of 
Europe’s iron. Germany has seized Europe’s power- 
house and arsenal, and she does not intend to relinquish 
them unless compelled. At tlje i>resent moment Ger- 
many absolutely dominates Europe with the coaf and iron 
under her possession and control. , 

Germany’s statesmen and Generals have obviously 
recognised the immense present, and the”' still greater 
prospective, value of controlling the bulk of Europe’s 
coal and iron. They have recognised tliat coal and iron 
are the sinews of war and of peace. They have recognised 
that coal and iron are indispensable in modem economic 
life and modern warfare; that they are the principal 
sources of wealth, power, and population; that nations 
which lafk coal and iron are bound to remain poor and 
industyAilly backward; that the population of the latter 
is bound lo remain stagnant; that they are GouSd to 
becom6 tributaries to the’nations whidn possess an abun- 
t dance of these invaluable and .irreplaceable minerals; that 
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nati^^ns lacking coal arid iron are practically ^isarmed and 
must femain militarily helpless. ^ i 

On May 20, 1915, the six greatest associations of 
German business men presented to the Imperial Chari- 
cellor a petition in which it was stated : 

. . . By acquiring tlie line of the Meuse and the French 
coast of the Channel, Germany would obtain not only the 
ore deposits of Briey, which have already been mentioned, 
but also the coal districts of the Department du Nord and 
of the Department Pas dc Calais. . . . 

Our deiryinds, which at first siglit, seem to be dictated 
by purely economic, motives, must be considered from a 
larger point of view. They spring from the necessity of 
increasing Geiinany’s national and military power to the 
utmost. Our demands must therd'ore be considered 
from the military point of view. This is particularly the 
case with regard to the acquisition of agricultural terri- 
tory, upon which stress has been laid in the present 
petition, and with regard to the seizure of the ore-bearing 
territories of the Meurthe and Moselle, and of the French 
coaii districts of the Departments du Nord and Pas de 
Calais, and the Belgian coal districts. . . . 

Acquisitions in the? ore and iron districts mentioned are 
required not only by oif reconomic interests, but also by 
military neco^ssity. . . . 

The possession of vast supplies of coal, and particularly 
of coal rich in bitumen, such as that which is found in 
Northern Ffance, is at least as decisive for the issue of 
the War as is the possession of iron ore. Belgium and 
^iorthern France together produce more than 40,000,000 
tons of coal pe’i* annum. Besides, coal is nowadays one 
of the determining political factors . . . 

It is gv3nerally known that our most important ex- 
plosfves are derived ft’om coal, their constituents being 
obtained during ijie coking process, and that coal is 
important also for 4he production of ammonia. Coal 
can provide us with bjnzol, the only product w’Sjth which 
we j^iyreplace the benzine which we lack. Lastly, coal 
furnishes us with tar, which* can be converted into oil- 
fuel, which is in'^ispensable for ^aval purposes, And into 
lubricants. . 
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* In summing up^, we would say that the W%r aims 
indicated^ will secure permanently Germany ’s% national 
economy, and at the same time guarantee her military 
strength and her political independence and power. In 
addition, tliey will expand Germany's economic oppor'" 
tunities. They will provide work for the workers, and 
will therefore be of advantage to labour as a whole. 

Professor Schumacher, an eminent economist, stated 
in a lecture delivered on June 1915; 

The whole western frontier of (haanaiiy from south to 
north must be improved as far as circumstances ])ermit. 
It is no less important to ])rovid(‘ foi' th(‘ German War 
industries u])on wliich successful waiJan^ must be based. 

. . . Before all we must secuix^ for th'rmany the posses- 
sion of the raw materials necessary for our Wa.r industries, 
and at t he same tim(‘ dej)riv(‘ our enemies of t lu' possession 
of tliese. 

The iron deposits are most imjKutant IVitliout the 
minette ore of LoiTaine we cannot maintain oui' iron and 
steel ])roduction on a scale sutticiently large for the con- 
duct of t he W'ar. Happily, we can boast of the posiiessioh 
of tlie largest iron de])osits in Eurojie These we have 
obtained in consequence of the victorious war of 1 870-1871. 
The Peace of Frankfort was to give Germany the entire 
iron-ore deposits of Lori-atne. We did not succeed in 
getting them because the geologists whom Bismarck con- 
sulted at the time when the frontier was delimited made 
a mistake. fSince the eighties we know that the larger 
portion of the ore deposits of tiie ])iateau of Briey has been 
left to France, though Bismarck imagined that the bulk 
of the iron ore had been obtained by Germany. To*day 
we can rectify tliat serious error because, happily, Ger- 
many seized the French ore district at tho^beginning of 
the War, and is holding it firmlyiin her grasp. 

Second in importance for Germany’s War industries 
is coal, especially that kind of coal Avliich can really 
be converted into coke and which yields the principal 
explosives. W’e could not continue the War successfully 
if we diePnot olhain the iceccssary supply of iron ofe froip 
the soil of Lorraine, and we could als(!> not hope to succeed 
had not Nature endowed (^ermany, and particularly the 



Rlieniih Province and Westphalia, and the n«ghbourihg 
districtsiot Belgium and of Northern Stance, ^ilh excellent 
coking coal. Similar quantities of that prdcious raw material 
do not occur elsewhere in Europe, and their quality is of 
the best. Now, when we have learned how important the* 
question of munitions is for the issue of the War, and when 
we are already compelled to employ Belgian coal for 
Germany’s own requirements, we must declare that the 
vital needs of the German nation in war and in peace 
make it impossible to render up once more to the enemy 
these mainsprings of military and economic power. 

In (fermartv science and industry, commerce and the 
army have worked hfind in hand. The German states- 
men, the German Generals, and the German people have 
become convinced that in the modern world not cotton 
but coal is king, and that coal shares his rule with iron; 
that the nation which dominates the coal and iron 
resources of Europe dominates Europe itself industriaUy, 
commercially, financially, and militarily. The German 
Jonception is no doubt correct, and it is worth bearing 
Jn mind that at present, and for decades to come, the 
domination of Europe ns^equivalent to the domination 
of the world. Germany, if victorious, may dominate the 
world, not^somuch owing to her vast territorial acquisitions 
in the East and tlie West as ownng to her acquisition of 
a monopoly of coal and iron on the Continent of Europe. 
The coal and iron problem is very likely far more impor- 
tant than most political prolrlems, such as the fate of 
Constantinople and the problem of nationalities. Un- 
fortunately, most statesmen and diplomats live in the past. 
They t?dk of territories end strategical points and har- 
bours and racial que^^tions as if wc were still living in 
the eighteenth century? Unfortunately, most statesmen 
and diplomats, and most# publicists as weU, have yet 
recognlfecf^hat he who domiijates the coal t.nd iron 
► industries dominat(4f the world. 



CHAPTER in 


BRITAIN'S TRUK AVEA]/riI AND THE RELATIVE 
UNIMPORTANCE OR THE WAR DEBT* 

Accordiis^g to Mr Bonar Law's BiiclL^el Lwca-ast, the 
British National Debt will amount' to £7,980,000,000 at 
the end of the finaneial year, on IMareh 91, 1919. The 
British War expenditure has eonstantly been l isiiig. It 
amounts at present to approximately ££,000,000,000 per 
year, and may continue increasing In older to finance 
the I\hir a. large jiortion of Britain's foreign investments 
had to be sold and vast sums of money had to be borrowed 
from the United States. T1ie struggle may last aijothei' 
year or longer. Tlie after'A\'ai- siTtlement is bound to bo 
exceedingly costly. Ultimately the British War debt 
may approximate, oi* may even exceed, vliat i. '‘^’generally 
called the national wealth Before tile war it was 
estimated that Britain's national wealth came to about 
£15,000,000,000. Not unnaturally man}^ ere alarmed at 
the gigantic and rapidly groAving amount of the British 
indebtedness. »Some pessimists lielieve that in the end 
England will bo utterly ruined, that Britain must make 
peace promj)tly to avoid national bankruptcy and financial 
annihilation, that in any case Glrf\at Britain will bagreatly 
impoverished, and that she Avill by come financially a 
tributary to the United States. ^ ^t has been asserted 
that Lord Lansdowne’s unfortunate letter was inspired 
by tlies^ considerations. In the following- prges an 

‘ From The Nineteenih Century and^After, May, 1918. 
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will be made to survey th^ positjoi;^ in all it^ 

Those who tell us that Great Britain’s national wealth 
amounts to £15,000,000,000, that before long the National* 
Debt will be greater than the entire wealth of tlie country, 
suffer from a confusion of thought. Hiey confuse 
national wealth and individual wealth, wliicli is a totally 
different tiling. Man's span of life is sliort. A nation’s 
life is long and it. may last for ever. One cannot, there- 
fore, ascertain the true wealth of a nation by adding up 
the pro^ierty Tif (ill the short-lived citizens of the })resent. 
The WTalth of a nation isjiot fixed. It. is not stationary. 
On the contrary, it is subject, to growth and dec'line as is 
the nation itself. Jt is thendoie susceptilile of indefinite 
expansion or to (spially indetiniti; (a)nt rai't ion \^’hethcr 
the wealth of a nation will expand or contj-a.ct dejiends on 
its fortunes and on its policy. 

^ Before considering the jiroblem of the l)riti^]l National 
Debt,T w'oiild say tliat men are apt to confuse l eal wealth 
and paper wealth. The former is obviously far more 
important than the latti^ik. Moreover, in discussing the 
influence of tlip National Debt u])on the wi'alth of a 
nation, must carefully discriminate between debt 
held at home and debt held abroad. Hajipily, Britain’s 
foreign indebtedness is relatively small. The bulk of 
the British W'ar Debt is held in the country. The 
Brifish paper debt is theiefore balanced b}^ an almost 
equally great British papej' wealth. The fact that a 
great domesl^ic debt does not impoverish a nation can 
easily be proved. If wb assume the impossible, if wc 
assume that the whole British debt should be repudiated, 
the loss to the ow ners of the debt would be almost ^actly 
balanc^ l^the gain to tlie nation as a whole. A immbcr 
of capitalists would be ruined, ITut the real weafth of the 
coqntry, which consists in the great wealth-creating 
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f^esources, (iu)^h as i^elds, f&tories, mines, etc., vr6n\A Be' 

, as great as d/er. ^liring the Revolution France rej^tedly 
repudiated her national debt. Yet at the end of the 
'revolutionary period the country was considerably richer 
than at its beginning. 

A large national debt may inconvenience, but cannot 
impoverish, a nation as Jong as tlie nation preserves its 
great wealth -creating resources, and as long as the bulk 
of the debt is held at home. An unduly large foreign 
debt would require giga,ntic yearly payments for interest, 
and these payments would be made nomiilally in gold. 
In reality they would be affected by large yearly exports 
of goods which would not be balanced by correspondingly 
large imports. It follows that a large foreign debt 
would impoverish Great Britain to some extent. The 
foreign bondholders would be in the position of great 
absentee landlords. They would drain the country of a 
large portion of its real wealth. 

Financiers and bankers Avho spend their lives in 'hand- 
ling paper securities are apt to attach undue importance 
to paper wealth. I'o them papet is often equivalent to 
wealth. However, no nation known to history has ever 
been crushed by its domestic paper debt, but many, 
nations have been ruined by the destruction of their real > 
wealth, by the loss of their great wealth-credling resources. 
These may be lost almost as easily in peace as in war. 
Germany was ruined by the Thirty Years’ War because 
it destroyed half the population and the bulk of the liv^ 
stock, machinery, and tools, because it emptied the towns 
and converted the agricultural districts into a wilderness. 
The vast wealth of the Arab Empire on the Euphrates 
was destroyed when the conquering Turks destroyed the 
canals^'and irrigation works of ’^Mesopotamia, upon the 
existcnce*of which the agriculture of the country d(^end^(J 
or its** prosperity . The wealth of V^Aice was destroyed' 
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in pe&c^ when the Portuguese discGivered^}!^ sea route 
to India around the Cape of Good Hope, whwi the trade 
between the East and the West, which was the greatest 
wealth-creating resource of Venice, ceased to flow through 
the Mediterranean. The population and wealth of France 
became relatively stagnant in peace when, in the age of 
coal, France discovered that she possessed only an inade- 
quate supply of that indispensable mineral. 

Great Britain cannot be ruined by her paper debt, how- 
ever large it^inay ultimately be, but she maybe ruined by 
the loss of her wealtlpcreating resources. 

Money, even gold, is, after all, merely a simulacrum of 
wealth, for real riches consist not in counters made of 
paper or metal, which have only a conventional value, 
but in useful and necessary things. The Germans are 
aware that the wealth of nations consists, not in money, 
but in real values; that real wealtli is derived from the 
•great natural resources, such as fruitful territories, useful 
minerals, and men. They have therefore striven to seize 
the great wealth-creating resources of their opponents. 
They ha^^e occupied, aiift they mean to retain, the vast 
coal and iron tkdds of Belgium, France, and Russia, and 
the oilfiefds of Rumania, tlie value of wliich is absolutely 
incalculable. ^ If Great Britain should be victorious, 
she will retain her great wealtli-creating resources, the 
exploitation of wliicli has oql}^ begun. These resources 
will in course of* time yield undreamt-of wealth, which 
will easily pa}^ for the cost of the War. If, on the other 
hand,^he sliould be defeated and compelled to sue for 
peace, the Germans would presumably treat her as they 
have treated Russia*. • They would very likely break up 
the United Kingdom jind the British Empir(^ They 
woul(^m.(;iSl iwobably occupy Irelaml, and woi^ld occupy 
*and exploit the Ij^itish coalfiejds, the mineral contents 
of which, at the rate of 10s, per ton, are wort^ about 
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£ 100,000 jObo^OO, or six times as much as the go^called 
national wealth cof the country. Thus they would at 
the same time vastly enrich themselves and ruin Great 
‘'Britain for all time. 

If the War should end in Britain’s victory, the cost of 
the struggle, however great, will appear small to future 
generations, for thewc^alth of nations tends to increase 
at an ever-gi*owing rat(\ That seems to be an economic 
law . 

During historical times the wealth of nations has 
vastly increased, and tluae is no reason for Relieving that 
this continuous ex])ansion of national wealth will come 
to a standstill The universal and rapid increase of the 
wealth of nations is due to two factors: to the vast and 
continuous increase^ of tin* ]) 0 ])ulation and the eojistantly 
growing productive i)Ower of men on th(' oik? hand, and 
to the I’apid and continuous depi’cciation of money on 
the other hand, lloth factor^ will ])rohably continue, 
to be 0 ])erative to the end of civilisation. 

The d('preciation of money alone should automatically 
reduce the gigantic British W'ur Debt to oue-}ialf, and 
perhaps to one-(piarter, of its nominal amount within 
a few decad(‘s. This assertion seems so extraordinary 
that it requii'es some explanation. 

For many centuries tlu' value of money has been 
shrinking. From Professor Thorold Rogers’ excellent 
History of Agriculture and Prices iu Engloml we learn 
that in the thirteenth century an ox was worth about 
10s., a sheep Is. Gd., a (piarter of wheat cdHt abqut 5s., 
while a labourer received a wage of 2d. or 3d. per day. 
Since then prices have continuaUy risen. About the 
year 1500 an ox cost 22s. Gd., a sheep 2s. 4d., a quarter 
of wh^at 5s. Gd., and a labourer was given_;^ of 

5d. or Gd! per day. In tlie year J 500. old people were no 
doubt^ery indignant at the colossal rise in prices. Very 
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likely •tljpy complained then about piofiteerin^ and about 
* the extortionate demands of the workers, ^exactly as 
people do nowadays. In the Middle Ages powerful 
^ Sovereigns raised with difficulty on the security of their 
Crown jewels or of a province a loan of a few tliousand 
pounds, for that was at the time a gigantic sum. From 
the early Middle Ages to the present day money has 
continued deprecial ing. Aw American mechanic now 
earns a sum that was formerly considered to be a King^s 
ransom. The depreciation of money has not yet come 
to an end. 

Economists frequently state that the great and con- 
tinuous depreciation of money has been caused by the 
great and constantly inci'easing production of gold and 
silver. That is, in my opinion, merely one of the causes, 
but not the ])rincipal one, of that phenomenon I 
believe the chid I'eason of the universal depreciation of 
J:he currency is to be found in the universal desire of men 
to increase their profits and their wages. The profiteers 
in the counting-house and at the bench may prove public 
benefactors against theii* will. constantly inci'easing 
their monetary demands, by insisting on doubled and 
quadruplbd profits and wages, they may, and probably 
will, depreciate very greatly the jiresent value of money, 
and they may thus reduce the A\'ar Debt to onc-half or 
one-quarter. It will be quite^manageable when unskilled 
lalTourers receive^ a wage of 10s. or £1 a day. 

The wealth of advancing nations is not stationary, 
but is, susceptible to indefinite expansion. From time 
to time eminent economists and statisticians have cal- 
culated the wealth’Mf their countries. However, wdiat 
they have called naticjnal wealth ” was not thf,\ wealth 
of thei^na;^pn, wliich, rightly considered, is unm^asun'abk', 
*but was mei’ely t^e joint wealth of the individuals of 
their generation. Mulhalbs Dictwnary of Statistics con- 
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Britain’s National Wealth. 


In 1(160 England and Wales, according to Petty . . 250,000,000 


In 1703 

,, ,, Bavenant 

490.000,000 

In 1774 

,, ,, Youuu 

1,100,000,000 

In 1800 Great Britain, according to Bock<', and Eden 

1,740,000, 060 

In 1812 United Kingdom 

,, ., (’olquhoilii 

2,190,000,000 

In 1822 

,, ,, Lord Liverpool 

2,600,000,000 

In 1833 

,, Pablo Pebrer 

3,750,000,000 

In 1840 „ 

, ,, Porter .. . 

4,100,000,000 

In 1865 

,, GitTerf . . 

6,113,000,000 

In 1875 

„ G'iffcn . . 

8,548.000,000 

In 1885 

,, Gitlen . . 

10.037,000,000 

In 1903 

,, ,, Gificn . . 

15.000,000,000 

In 1903 British Empire 

,, GifEon . . 

22,250,000,000 


In 1660 England’s national wealth was exceedingly small. 
It was inferior to the deposits in one of the leading 
London Banks of the present. It was smaller . thai!’ 
Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth. Between 166u and 1903 the 
wealth of the United Kingdom increased sixtyfold. 
Between 1800 and 19n3 it grew eightfold. ‘ 

Mulhall gives the following estimates' regarding the 
national wealth of France: 


France’s National Wealth. 


In 1789, according to Lavois 


In 1816 
In 1863 
In 1871 
In 1879 
In 1885 


Chaptal 
Girardin 
Wolowski 
Leroy Bcaulieil 
Guyot 


£ 

1,620,000,000 

1,800,000,000 

5.000. 000.000 
® 7,000,000,000 

7,520*000,000 

8.560.000. 000 


Between 1815 and 1885 the wcajtii of the French citizens 
increased almost fivefold. _ 

Ihe increase of the j^Taltli of EpglancJ and Franck 
shown^in these tables ds partly real and partly fictitious*, 
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It is dug in part to the increase of# population and of 
•national production, and in part to •the depreciation 
of the currency. During the last century the purchasing 
*power of the sovereign has declined to about one-half. 
A pound is now worth only as much as ten shillings were 
in 1815. The war debt of £840,850,491 which existed 
at the end of the Napoleonic A\'ar was therefore reduced 
to £420,425,245 by the shrinkage of the purchasing 
power of the currency. The war debt of 1815 appears 
small to the present generation. Similarly, the War 
Debt of 1918 ma}^ appear small to future generations. 

The increase in the acosimulated wealth of the citizens 
is naturally accompanied by a similar increase in their 
income. This increase also is partly real and partly 
fictitious. The following estimates show its progress 
during recent years : 


^ Income of the United Kingdom. 

• 

In 1884, according to Sh Louis Mallet 

In 1883 ,, ,, Prof. Leone Levi . . 

In 1885 ^ ,, Prof* Arthur Marfiliall 

In 1904 ,, ,, Chiozza Money 

In 1904 ^ „ • „ A. L. Bowley 

In 1907 ,, ,, Census of Froduciioji 


£ 

1.289.000. 000 

1.274.000. 000 

1.125.000. 000 

1.710.000. 000 
1,800,000,000 
2,000,000,000 


In 1913-1914 the income of the British people came 
probably to £2, 500, 000, 000. ^It has doubled in thirty 
years. • 

For the purpose of this chapter it is idle to inquire how 
far th^incre’ase in the wealth and income of the British 
nation is due to increased population and to increased 
production, and how'^^^r it is due to the declining value 
of the currency. The ^hief point is to establkfi that 
wealthy a^ income, as measured in money^ have a 
tendency to increase continually; and very rapidly.^ The 
new War Debt is a money debt. 4t has to be set^ed by 
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money s payments. i.It will be paid off in the sgrfle way 
in wliibh the British war debts have been paid off in the*’ 
past, and the repayment will be greatly facilitated by the 
progressive increase of wealth and income, and by the^ 
equally progressive de])reciation of the currency which 
siiould take plaec^ in the future and with wliieh we may 
calculate. 

The vastly increased ability of the Biitish people to 
pay i]icreas(‘d tax(\s may be seen from the following most 
remarkable and Jiiost not("i'^'‘' 

‘ £ 

Ih’itisli 'J'iiv i(»n'(*iine 111 1815 .! .. 72,210,512 

,, 11117 This .. 707.234,505 

' ill 1792, whmi the great war with France began, the 
British Tax Revenue amounted to £19,258.814. It 
was more than trebled in the course of the struggle. It 
reached its maximum in 1 815. The raising of £72,210,512 
seemed to the British taxqiayers of the lime the maxi- 
mum effort possible. In 1917-1918 the ITiited ‘King- 
dom raised by means of taxes jii’actically ten times as 
much as it had raised in 1 8 1 5. ♦During a century Britain’s 
financial strength has grown tenfold, .partly through 
increased production and partly through the d(^preciation 
of the ciirrenc}^ It is quite conceivable that during the 
next hundred years the real and fictitious wealth of Great 
Britain may expand as fast as it lias done during the pre- 
ceding century. Jf that should be tin* case, the United 
Kingdom may in the year 2017 have a national wealth 
of £150,000,000,000, a 3"early income of £2o, 000,(200,000, 
and may be able, in case of need, to pi’ovidc in a single 
year a revenue of £7,000,000,000, 'The cost of the War, 
howev^a’ great, may appear a^s trilling to the grand- 
children jind great-grandchildren of the ore se pt g ecieration 
as the cost of the Napoleonic A\'ar,^which ajipalled tlie 
generation of Waterloo, appears to us now. 
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The*f|ct that Great Britain’s incowie and j;vealth can 
•very rapidl}^ and very grehtly be increased scarcely needs 
proving. In a manufacturing country the progress of 
‘wealth and of income depends upon production. I 
have shown in a recently published book,* by means 
of the most reliable official figures available, that 
the American workers employed in the manufacturing 
industries produced ])e]‘ head before tlie \\\ar about three 
times as much as tiudr British colleagues engaged in the 
identical callings, largely because tlu^y employed per 
thousand men tliic'c times as much engine- power. 
American laboiu' engaged in mi rung, in agriculture, and 
in transport also is approximately three times as efficiemt 
as is Britisli labour. It follows that tlu* United Kingdom 
can tre])l(' its wealtli and iru'onu' by Americanising its 
industries, that it tliereby can increase its wealth from 
£1 5, 000,00(1. (K)0 to £45,000,000,000, and its yearly income 
^^•om ££,r)(K),oo(),ooo to £7,500,000,000. TIic process of 
Americanising the British indiisti'ies has already begun, 
as I have ])ointed out in another chapter of tlie book 
mentione^l The counti\*is therefoi c' at present consider- 
ably richer thaw it was before the War, and licrein lies 
the reasoi! that the taxpayers have been able to provide 
easily the gigantic sums needed for financing the War. 

Those who ])essimistically compai'c Britain’s War Debt 
with its so-called national wealtli of £15,000,000,000 
should remembei* that a country’s wealth is not fixed 
for all time, but is susceptible of indefinite expansion, 
and thpy sh?)uld endeavour to gauge the value of some 
of the country’s latent resources. The United Kingdom 
possesses, for instanVe^ as we have seen, approximately^ 
200,000,000,000 tons of^ coal, which alone aro.^ worth 
£100.0(tf).0 0 0,000 at the pit’s mouth. ^In reality; the coal 

, * “The Great Pr(Jficm'< ol' Jiritnsh Statesmaiisbip.’ « Jolin 

Murray, London, 1917. 
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of the nation is w^arth far more than £100,00^^,000,000* 
With ten snillingis’ worth of coal may be produced severajb' 
pounds’ worth of cotton goods or of dyes or of chemi- . 
cals. Earths which are worthless in themselves may bd 
> converted into aluminium, buildings, ships, or the most 
precious porcelains. We have only begun to exploit the 
riches of the world. We may soon succeed in harnessing 
the tides. The economic possibilities of the future are 
unlimited. 

The development of a nation’s wealth depends upon the 
exploitation of the forces of Nature by man. Two acres 
should produce more wheat than a single one. Two 
men should produce more value t han a single man. A 
man employing powerful machinery may produce as 
much wealth as a hundred men who work with their hands. 
The development of national wealth depends mainly 
on four factors: on the extent of the national territory, 
on the natural resources, on the number of the inhabitanfiQ, 
and on the efficiency of citizens. The limited area^of the 
United Kingdom contains only a limited quantity of 
natural riches. Therefore it cAii nourish only. a limited 
number of people and produce only a limited amount of 
wealth. The expansion of Britain’s wealth ahd popula- 
tion is circumscribed by the narrowness of the national 
territory. The outlying portions of the Empire are more 
than a hundred times as large as the British Isles. They 
contain vast resources of every kind which await man’s 
exploitation. The Continent of Australia contains fewer 
people than London. Canada, Australia", and South 
Africa will gradually fill up. The population and the 
y wealth of the Dominions and Colon*ies should grow much 
' faster Ahan the population and wealth of the Motherland. 
Before yery long the daughter-States shonj^exi^eed the 
Motherland both in white po])jilation and in wealth. 
They^ will therefore ‘be better able to assume a largd' 
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portioit 0^ the War Debt than they are g.t present’, and they 
will undoubtedly be found ready to shoBlder their share 
of the burden, for the War has been fought not only for 
tlreat Britain, but for the British Empire and the British 
race. Let us therefore endeavour to cast a glance into 
the Empire’s future. 

As the statistics reiatiiig lo the Empire are rather 
fragmentary, and as compreliensivc British Imperial 
statistics scarce!}^ exist, 1 would illustrate the probable, 
or at least the possible, development of the British Empire 
in power and wealth b}^ means of the excellent statistics 
relating to the United St^ites. The United States have 
furnished a brilliant example of successful development 
to the .British daughter-»States, and they have provided 
us with t he necessary exact, statistical information. They 
were the first great country which published exhaustive 
censuses of pojndatioTi, of wealth, etc. The first 
iVnerican census of po]Mdation was taken in 1 790. Data 
for the* preceding decades have been given by t he American 
Census Bureau in a special Report entitled A Century of 
Populatio)^ Croivihj pub^ifthed in 1909. We learn from 
these official sources that tlu^ population of the United 
States has Increased as follows- 


POW LATION OF TJIIO UNITED STATES. 


1610 . . 

210 

; 1770 .. 

2,205,000 

1620 . . 

2,499 

' 1 780 . . 

2,781,000 

1§30 . . 

, r>,700 

U90 . 

3,929,625 

1640 . 

27,947 

1800 

5,308,483 

1650 . 

51,700 

1810 

7,238,881 

1660 . . • . 

84,800 

1820 

9,638,453 

1670* . . 

1 14,50p 

18.30 . 

. 12,866,020 

1680 . . 

15.5,600 

1840 

.. 17,069,453 

1690 . . 

2 >^,500 

18.50 

.. 23,191,876 

1700 . . 

275,600 

1860 .. 

.. 31,443,321 

1710 . . 

.357, 50a 

1870 

. . 38,558,371 

1720^.. 

474,388 

1880 . . 

. . 50,155,783 

1730 

654,950 

18y0 

62,1^7,714 

1740 . . 

#89,000 

190p . 

. . 75,994,575 

1760 . . 

l,f07,000 

1910 . 

. . 92,174,515 

1760 ..... 

1,610,000 

! 1912 . . 

. . 95,410,603 
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The growth of the , population of the United S^at^s has 
been most remarj^able, but the growth of the wealth ofd 
the people has been even more wonderful. In 1790 the 
slender ^vealth of the United States was, according to the^ 
Government Report mentioned, com])OHcd as follows: 

DoU. 

Jjand and buildui.^s .. .. .. .‘]47,707.()00 

Slavc.s 1044)43,000 

lavo stocb and all otlu-r inoprrty .. 100.000,000] 

Total 552,4 1(», 000 

In 1790 Gfeat Britain was aboul fiflt'cn times as rich 
as were the United States. X6w the United States are 
more than twice as rich as is 1 he United Kingdom. Since 
1790 the vealth of the Unit(Hl Sta4(‘s has increased at a 
prodigious rate. It has incr(‘as(Ml mucli fastta tlian the 
-.^Dpulation. Detailed Ameiican censuses relating to the 
wealth of th(‘ iidiabitants have been ])nldis]i(‘(l since 1850. 
The following table shows that the W('a,!t li of 1 he Amgricail 
})eo])le has imu'iNisc'd infinitely fast('i' than has their 
number; 


y cai. 

I iihd.hifaniK. 

Wnilih. ‘ 

i WcaUh 
per Head. 



/)(>/,<? 

T)oU. 

1790 .. 

3.929.025 

552,410,000 

140.57 

1850 

23.191,870 

7,135,780.000 

307.09 

1800 

1 31,443,321 , 

l(nl59,010,000 

513413 

1870 . 

38,558.371 

,30,(^8,518,000 

779.83 

1880 

' 50,155,783 

43,042.000,000 

870.20 

1890 .. 

I 02,947,714 

05,037.091,000 

1,035.57 

1900 

75,994,575 

88,517,307,1)0<) 

1,464.79 

1904 . . 

1 82,400,551 

107,104,212,000 

1,318.11 

1012 

95,410,503 

187,739,071,090 

1,965.00 I 


Between 1700 and 1012 the () 0 ])ulation of the<^United 
States has grown tw^enty-fourfold and their wealth three 
hundred and fortyfold. Hence the vx^alth per head of 
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popuktiJon has increased fourteenfold. As ip the mean- 
time the^alue of the dollar has decreased to one-half, 
the real wealth per head has increased approximately 
gevenfold. Between 1 850 and 1 912 the population of the 
United States has increased fourfold and their wealth no 
less than twenty-sixfold, while the wealth per head of 
population has increased six and a half- fold. 

The wealth of the T^nitcd States is very unecpiall}' 
distributed by States, and has expanded in a very unequal 
manner. 1 1 is highly , significant t hat t he richest American 
States are tliose of the North, uhicli, comparatively, 
have a poor soil and !i rigorous chmat(<, but which are 
rich in coal and iron and are geogi'aphically most favour- 
ably situated for the successful pursuit of manufacturing 
and commerce' The States of N('w Yoi k, Ih'nnsylvaiiia. 
and Illinois, whi(‘h togethei' have less tlian one-thirtieth 
of the national teri'itory, ])Os;^ess almost exactly oiu' third 
of the national wc'aith, because* in these States tlu' use 
of labeiur-saving machineiy has been bi’ought to the very 
highest perfection. On the other hand, the cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco jiroducing t^eyii-tropical States of the South, 
which have the richest soil and the gentlest climate, but 
ill which lcd>our-*saving machinery is comparatively little 
employed and tlie manufacturing industries are little 
developed, are* among the poorest States of the Union, 
and their wealth is growing comparatively slowly. 
Between 1850 aiu^ 1912 the wValth of New York State 
has grown tuenty-fivefold, that of Pennsylvania twenty- 
twofold, andtothat of Illinois one hundredfold. On the 
other Ifand, the wealtli* of Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Tennessee has growiivonly ninefold, and that of Virginia 
only sixfold. In the paSt, before the age of coal and iron, 
Virginia w^as the most poj^ulous and the wealthiest State 
of the l?nioiT^ It occu])ied a positioit of pre-mninence 
I similar to that wliicJi is now held 13^; New York. 
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Vast, thiijly settled, and apparently worthier terri-’ 
tories may beco^ie exceedingly wealthy and pofiulous by^ 
the advance of civilisation. This fact is well illustrated 
by the history of the United States and of Canada. lib 
1763, when France lost Canada to Great Britain, the 
country had only 65,000 white inhabitants, and Voltaire 
jestingl^^ expressed his surprise lhat two great nations 
should fight one another pour qiielques arpents de 
neige.” Voltaire could, of course, not foresee that steam 
and steel would abolish distance, that Canada would 
become a great nation which in a coiiph of centuries 
might exceed France in population and wealth. Canada 
contains sev(aity times as much coal as balance, and con- 
siderably more coal than all Europe. That resource 
alone ensures the future greatness and prosperity of the 
country. 

The purchase of Louisiana by the United States is one 
of the great est^ romances of history. In 1803 Napoleon 
urgently required funds for carrying on the government', 
and he was reluctant to increase existing taxation. At 
that time t he great colony of Lojusiana belonged to France. 
The town of New Orleans, on the Mississippi Biver, 
formed part of that colony. Tt was the great port of the 
Mississippi Valley. As the American trade which flowed 
up and down the Mississippi was being impeded and 
obstructed at New Orleans, the United States wished to 
purchase that town from France. Mx- James Monroe, 
who later on became President and promulgated the 
celebrated doctrine which bears his name^ was sent to 
France, and was authorised bo buy New Orleans for 
$2,000,000, acting in conjunction, with the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Livingston. In 1803 Louisiana was 
inhabited by about 100,000 people, of whom only 50,100 
were whiles, the rest wo*re negroes and halPcastes. The 
actual and prospective value of the colony was considered t 
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by many to be insignificant. Its chief ^value was supposed 
to consist in the harbour and town of New Orleans. 

When Napoleon was offered $2,000,000 for New 
Orleans he refused, but he declared to Marbois, his 
Minister of Finance, that he would sell to the United 
States the whole of Louisiana for 100,000,000 francs or 
£4,000,000. That seemed a colossal sum for an un- 
inhabited waste. Marbois discussed Napoleon’s offer in 
a friendly manner with Mr. Livingston, the American 
Ambassador. The latter reported to his G/5vernment 
the gist of the*conversation in a despatch, dated April 13, 
1803, which may be foupd in the collected American 
State Papers. Livingston wrote: 

Seeing by my looks that I w^as sui'prised at so extrava- 
gant a demand, ho (Marbois) added that he considered 
the demand as exorbitant, and had told Napoleon that 
the thing was impossible. ... I (Livingston) told him 
that we had no sort of authoj’ity to go to a sum that bore 
afly piioportion to what he mentioned; but that, as he 
himself considered the demand as too high, he would 
oblige me by telling me \yhat he thought would be reason- 
able. Marbois replied thdTt, if we would name 00,000,000 
francs and take, upon us the American claims to the 
amount of *20,000,000 francs more, he would try how far 
this would be accepted. 

On April 30 Monroe and Livingston signed, on their 
own responsibility, a treaty whereby France ceded to the 
United States Louisiana against the payment of 60,000,000 
francs. The two American representatives reported their 
unaut housed action to the Secretary of State, Mr. Madi- 
son, in a letter dated May 13, in which they tried to 
justify their action. Tl^py stated: 

SiE, — ^We have the pk?asure to transmit to you by 
•»M. DerieTix a*<4reaty which we h^ive concluded ^/ith the 
French Republic fyr the purchase and cessioi^ of 
Louisiana. . . . An acquisition of* so great an e: 5 tent 

6 
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was, we wellinow, jiot contemplated by our appoli^mfent * 
but we are persuaded that the circumstances Wd con- 
siderations whicli induced us to make it will justify us 
in the measure to our Government and country. ... 
The terms on which we have made this acquisition, when^ 
compared with the objects obtained by it, will, we flatter 
ourselves, be deemed advantageous to our country. We 
have stipulated, as you will see by the treaty and con- 
ventions, that the United States shall pay to the French 
Government sixty millions ol francs in stock bearing an 
interest of six per cent. ; and a sum not exceeding twenty 
millions more to our citizens, in discharge of the debts 
due to them by France, under the Conventibn of 18 U 0 . . . . 

In estimating the real value of this country to the 
United fcJtates a variety of considerations occur, aU of 
which merit due attention. Of these, we have already 
noticed many of a general nature, to which, however, it 
may be diilicult to fix a precise value. Others present 
themselves ol a nature more definite, to which it will be 
more practicable to fix some standard. By possessing 
both banks (of tiie xUusissippi), tlie whole revenue or 
duty on imports will accrue to the United States,,>vhioh 
must be considerable. The value of the exports, we have 
undersiood, was last year four millions ol dollars. If a 
portion only of the imports pass through that channel, 
as, under our government, we presume they will, the 
amount of the revenue will be considerable, c This will 
annually increase in proportion as the population and 
productions in that quarter do. The value of the lands 
in the province of Louisiana, amounting to some hundred 
millions of acres, of the ^ best quality, and in the best 
climate, is, perhaps, incalculable. From either of these 
sources it is not doubted that the sum stipulated may be 
raised in time to discharge the debt. . . . , 

Fermit us to express an earnest wish that the President 
and Senate may decide with the least possible delay on 
the treaty and conventions whi/;h we have concluded, 
and have the pleasure to trans^mit you. ... 

The uhauthorised eom^usion of the LouiMena Purchase 
Treatny was severely cricicised in theij United States. In 
c^iscufesmg whether it should be ratified or not, son^ 
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SeUatoup .pointed out that it was uncoiistitutional. 
genator Flumer of New Hampshire considered that the 
acquisition of Louisiana would be ruinous to the Union, 
and especially to New England, Senator White of 
Delaware thought the acquisition would prove a curse 
to the country, and that the money spent on its purchase 
was exorbitant. He stated: 

If Louisiana should ever bo incorporated into the 
Union, I believe it will be the greatest curse that could 
at present befall us. It ma}^ be productive of innumerable 
evils. . . . (jyir citizens will be removed to the immense 
distance ol two or three thousand miles from the capital 
of the Union, where they will scarcely ever feel the ways 
of the general government; their affections will become 
alienated ; they will gradually begin to view us as strangers ; 
they will form other commercial connections, and our 
interests will become distinct . . . and I do say that under 
existing circumstances, even supposing that this extent 
of territory was a desirable - acquisition, fifteen millions 

ot dollars was a most enormous sum to give. 

• 

■ Louisiana contained not merely “several hundi’ed 
millions of acres of land ^f the best quality,” as Messrs, 
Livingston and Monroe had reported, but comprised 
875,025 square miles, a territory more than seven times 
as large as the United Kingdom and considerably larger 
than that of •the original thirteen colonies. By the 
payment of a paltry 1 5,000,000 dollars the United States 
more; than doubled their territory. Old Louisiana con- 
sisted of the lands on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
from the Mexican to the Canadian border, and it included 
the whole of the Missouri River system. Out of the 
gigantic territory purchased were carved the States of 
Arkansas, Colorado, lo's^a, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
^Dakota, ‘Oklccroma, Wyoming, asid the-Indian Itjrritory. 
i According to the^nited States Government R(jport, 
Territorial and Commercial Expansion of the United Statee^ 
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published inf 1904,^ the Louisiana territory pro^ueed, in 
1903, 60 per cent of the wheat raised in the United States, 
over 43 per cent, of the maize, 42 per cent, of the oats, 

^ 30 per cent, of the wool, 30,000,000 tons of coal, 16,000,000*: 
tons of iron ore, $77,500,000 worth of gold and silver, etc. 
The latent wealth of the country is boundless. 

The lands of the Louisiana purchase possess the finest 
agricultural lands of the United States, and their subsoil 
is exceedingly rich in minerals of all kinds. The uplands 
abound in timber. As tlie Louisiana territory is in- 
habitc^d by one- fifth of tlie American population, it is 
fair to assume lhat it contains approximately one-fifth 
of the Avealth of tlie country. At present the wealth 
of Louisiana should therefore he about £7,500,000,000, 
and before long it should greatly exceed the w^ealth of 
France. In a little inoj’c than a. century a vast wilderness 
has been peopled by millions of lamilies, and the capital 
hesitatingly invested in the purchase price in 1803, which 
seemed enormous at the time, has been increased more 
than 3,000-fold, to the vast benefit of the American 
people. Their foresight and emerprise have been amply 
rewarded. The story of the Louisiana purchase shows 
the superior value of real wealth, of natural resources, 
and especially of land, to money. That fact is keenly 
appreciated by the British landed aristocracy. It has 
created its wealth. 

It is frequently asserted that Antcrica’s wonderful 
progress in population and in wealth is due to the magnifi- 
cent natural resources of the country. The United 
States have undoubtedly been singularly favoured by 
Nature’s bounty. Apparently tl\e^ possess within their 
frontiers the bulk of the world’^s coal and iron, as I have 
endeavo^ircd to point out in the })re codi ng chapter of 
this book. However, natural resoq*'ces, even if they 
are exceedingly great, cannot be converted into wealth ^ 
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unless are vigorously exploited Jby man. Possibly, 
'one ought perhaps to say probably, th« British Empire, 
which has an area four times as large as the United 
States, and which extends through all climes, possesses* 
far greater natural resources than the United States. 
Unfortunately, tlie natural resources of the Empire 
have not been sufficiently developed by man. Their 
exploitation has been left to chance, to unrestricted 
private enterprise, and tlie worst is iliat no Imperial 
stock-taking has ever talnm jilace Tlu-ix^fore we do not 
even know wfiat resoyrees tlu^ British Enpiire possesses. 
It is quite possilile that its wealth in coal and iron alone 
is far greater than that of tlu' United Slades 

Tile wonderful growth of the United States in popula- 
tion and wealth is largely due to tli(‘ enei’g}^ of the 
Ameri(*an people and to the solid common -sense and 
enterprise of their rulers. The American Coviu’nmcnts 
l^ave surveyed, mapped, and classiraal with Hk* greatest 
care tlie natural resources of t lie countiy. Their geological 
surve3^s, agricultural survey's, water-power surveys, forest 
surveys, ^sliciy surve^^s^ etc., might, and should, serve 
as models to the British peoples. In matters economic 
the Americans have not followed the British polic}^ of 
drift and neglect, called laisscz fdire, but a far-sighted 
policy of wise and energetic action. 

British economic policy lias .been powerfully influenced 
by tlie teachings of British political economy, whicdi stands 
by itself. Unfortunately, British political economy is 
not nq^tional. It is unnational, cosmopolitan. Adam 
Smith, the father of modern British political economy, 
called his celebrated \i^atisc, An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth) of Nations, although he almost 
disregarded JJje existence of nations. His is not a 
national, but an individualist, economy. Ho ou^ht to 
have called his book, An Inquiry into the Natu'^e and 
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Causes of tm Wealth of Individuals. Adanl* Smith’s ^ 
successors disregarded the existence of States altogether/' 
They spun their unprofitable theories around an abstract 
“economic man” whose only aim w^as the pursuit o^ 
profit, and who lived in an abstract world- wide common- 
wealth without national frontiers. However, whereas 
Adam Smitli had at least tried to describe and develop an 
economy of production and had dwelt on the paramount 
importance of production, his successors created an 
economic science which was designed chiefly for the 
benefit of non-producers, of capitalists, middlemen, and 
speculators. Modern Britisli political economy not only 
disregards the existence of nations, but it takes little 
heed of the interests of the producers. It devotes its 
attention principally to promoting the interests of 
capitalists, traders, and other non-producers. The great 
Ricardo was a stockbi’oker and a successful speculator 
Cobden was an unsuccessful speculator w^ho had twice 
to be saved from bankruptcy. These two men are the 
fathers of modern British political economy. Bliss’s 
Encyclopedia of Social RcfoDii/im Americaji pr:blication, 
stated correctly : 

Value being taken as the ear- mark of wealth, the 
Ricardian economics become a theory of acquisition, 
attention being given to the money-making propensities 
rather than to productiv'e activity. . . . Archbishop 
Whately designated the essential interest of the utilitarian 
economics when he proposed the name “ Catallactics ” — 
the science of exchange. 

The teachings of the British economists have profoundly 
affected British policy. For the benefit of the capitalist, 
the middleman and the speclulator, the State was to 
remain Absolutely passive in economic-^natters. The 
non-froducers were gi^en a free h/nd. In the sacr^d^ 
s^ame^ of “ economic liberty ” they were^ allowed to 
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exploit* a|ld to destroy the productive industries and the 
*fetrength of the country. The destructioia of the country’s 
j)olitical and economic strength and the spoliation and 
waste of its great natural resources did not matter so long 
as non-producing capitalists and middlemen flourished. 
Production was sacrificed to speculation. The un- 
restricted enterprise of company promoters, usurers, and 
swindlers of every kind was considered more important 
than the welfare of the producers who create the national 
wealth. National strength and security were sacrificed 
to the unrestricted greed of speculators. The Stock 
Exchange was considered#more important than the great 
industries. Paper wealth was placed above real wealth. 
The development of the great Imperial domain was left 
to chance and to the tender mercies of cosmopolitan 
financiers, who, under the pretext of developing the 
Empire, tried to fleece the British investors. No attempt 
was made by the Government to direct the huge stream 
of British emigrants towards the empty lands of the 
Empire, for money was^considered more important than 
men. • 

While British Governments, following a speculators’ 
policy, neglected the development of the Empire, and 
disregarded tig? possibility of increasing its wealth and 
strength by directing towards the Colonies European 
emigrants, or at least British emigrants, successive 
American Governments fostered immigration and pro- 
duction by all means in their power. Between 1820 and 
1910 the United States received the immense host of 
32,200,594 immigrants. At the census of 1910 the Great 
Republic contained 'l 3,51 5,880 people of foreign birth 
and 32,243,382 people (V purely foreign blood. They 
contained 2 -5^,080 people born in the United ^Kingdom 
and 980,938 bornXm Canada. *ln 1910 the British-born 
population in the United States was almost as large as 
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that of Australia, while the American populating (A purely 
British blood — ^hat is, the British immigrants and their 
American-born children --numbered 10,490,027, a popula- 
tion as great as that of Scotland, Ireland, and Wale^* 
combined. The Report of the American National 
Conservation Comnnssion estimated the value of an 
immigrant at $1,700 or £340. That is probably a great 
understatement. At that figure the Brifish-born popula- 
tion in the United States would represent a value of more 
than £1,000,000,000, and the population of purely British 
blood a value of more than £3,500,0f)0,000. That 
is a gigantic free gift which might with advantage have 
been handed over to the British Dominions. It would have 
vastly increased the strength and wealth of the Empire. 

Wealth is created by the exploitation of the resources 
of Nature by man. While the American people have 
pursued the policy of incr(‘asing their wealth and strength 
by increasing their population and by fostering national 
production in all its branches, the British people have 
unfortunately pursiud the policy of encouraging specu- 
lation in all its forms and of rct.-.tricting both piopulation 
and production. The British manufacturers and their 
workers, acting like greed}^ middlemen and scheming 
speculators, have consistently followed the disastrous 
policy of creating an artificial scarcity, of restricting* 
output to the utmost, in the hope of obtaining illegitimate 
profits, and, guided by the views of a well-meaning' but 
fantastic clergyman, who dabbled in political economy, 
British statesman, politicians, labour leaders, and philan- 
thropists, have striven to create an artificial scarcity of 
men as well. Cranks and schemers directed the policy 
of the country. The loss of population by emigration 
to the United States was greeted as a relief and as a bless- 
ing. Men preached that 'the easiest w^} to make a nation 
prosperous consisted in committing ifational suicide and 
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economic# suicide, consisted in restricting the birth-rate 
*and restricting national production. The United States 
^have gone far ahead of the British Empire in white 
population and in wealth, although England had an 
enormous start, and although the latent resources of the 
Empire are probably infinitely greater than those of the 
United States, because British statesmen, British business 
men. and the British workers have consistently followed 
the suicidal policy of impeding the increase of the national 
wealth and of the national strength, of impeding the 
increase of the popuUtion and the increase of national 
production, have follower! an un-national and even an 
anti-national policy. 

Wealth, J repeat, is created by the exploitation of the 
resources of Nature by man. In economic and military 
contests success is won by superiority in man-power, by 
superiority in ecpiipment, and, last but not k^ast, by 
superiority in leadershij). The United States owe the 
vast incj’ease of their wealth to the rapid increase of their 
population and to the^fact that the American people, 
guided b^^ men of common sense, have increased the 
productive powrr of their citizens to the utmost by the 
most lavish use of labour-saving machinery of every kind. 

The United^States owe their rapid progress in wealth 
"and power in the first place to the wonderful development 
of their railway system, whereJ^y the Great Republic has 
been opened up iri all directions. The American railway 
i^ystem has ^rown as follows : 


United States Railway Mileage. 


Yea?\ ^ 

Miles. 

1850 .. 

9,021 

I860 . . . . ^ . 

30,626 

1870 

52,922 

1880 . . ... 

• . . 03, 2^)7 

1890 ..'X 

.. 167,191 

1900 

. . 198,964 

191(i 

• 

. . 249,992 
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The United States have the most wonderful Vy^tem of 
railways. Theii^ mileage is far greater than that of all' 
Europe, which in 1910 had only 207,432 miles of railway. 
All Europe, with 458,795,000 inhabitants, has actually 
fewer miles of railway than have the United States. The 
Great Republic possesses 40 per cent, of tlie railway 
mileage of the world. It is a humiliating fact that the 
length of its railways is considerably greater than that 
of the British Empire, the area of which is four times as 
great as that of the United States. 

The United States have not- only the greatest railway 
system in the world, but the American railways are the 
most efficient railways existing They pay the highest 
wages in the world. Yet their freight charges are among 
the lowest in the world. Free competition, coupled with 
adequate official supervision and guidance, has given to 
the United States an excellent railway system, a uniformity 
of outfit and facilities for handling traffic at the cheapest 
freight rates. Unrestricted private enterprise, the un- 
restricted control of railways b^ greedy speculators, has 
given to Great Britain the most costly and perhaps the 
least efficient railway system in the world, with mon- 
strously high freights. The British railways have been 
run, not for the benefit of the country, Ipit for that of 
company promoters, railway directors, stock-speculators,’ 
and shareholders, while national production has been 
hampered and restricted by the exorbitant freight rates 
and the anti-national freight policy pursued by the 
railways. ^ e 

The United States possess the most prosperous and the 
most progressive agriculture, not so much owing to the 
natural wealth of the country a^^ to the energy and enter- > 
prise of tiie American pe(^ple. The natura«»»nd the causes v 
of thq pi'ogress of America’s agricultu^i^ may be seen from , 
the following table: ' 
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Number 
of Farms. 

Value of 
Farms. 

Number 
of Cattle. 

• 

Nurrfber 
of Horses. 

— 

Value of 
Agrieultural 
M achinery 
Employed. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1,449,07:1 

2,044,077 

2,659,985 

4,008,907 

4,564,641 

5,7:i7,:i72 

6,361,502 

TJols. 

3,967,34:1,580 
7,980,493,063 
: 8,944,857,749 
12,180,501,538 
! 16,082,267,689 
20,439,901,164 
140,991,449,090 

17.778.907 
25,616,019 
;25,484,100 
:33,258,000 

52.801.907 
143,902, 114 
,69,080,000 

1 

4,336,719 

6,249,174 

8,249,000 

11,202,000 

1 14.2 14.000 
i 13,538,000 

121.040.000 

i 

Dots. 

151,587,638 

246,118,141 

270,913,678 

406,520,055 

494,247,467 

749,775,970 

1,265,149,783 


Between 1850 and 1910 the number of American farms 
has increased a little more than fourfold, while their 
value has grown more than tenfold. Vast improvements 
have taken place throughout the agricultural districts. 
The number of cattle has increased almost fourfold and 
tl!at Qf horses almost fivefold. The principal reason for 
the increase in the value of the farms lies, of course, in 
the vast increase of the, American crops, which increase 
is due pri^ieipally to the general use of the most powerful 
labour-saving mhchineiy. It will be noticed that between 
1850 and 1910 the value of agricultural machinery 
has increased #eightfold. As the price of agricultural 
Jiiachinery has rapidl}'' fallen during the period, it 
follo^vs that the cpiantity of agricultural machinery used 
has increased far more than eightfold. It is also worth 
noting that . the produce per acre has steadily been 
rising through the conlinuous improvement in culti- 
vation. 

% 

Although the United States have a most flourishing 
and a most prosperous agriculture, they have not neglected 
their manufaeViring industries.^ Agri^julture a!id manu- 
facturing have b^n simultane^)usly promoted, iS the 
following cojnparative figures will ^ow : 
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Value of 

Value 6^ Agri- 


M anufactures. 

cultural Produce. 


DoJs. 

PoU. 

1 850 

1 , 019 , 106,610 

“1 

1860 

.. 1 , 885 , 861,676 


1870 

4 , 232 , 325,442 

1 , 958 , 030,927 

1880 

5 , 369 , 579,191 

2 , 212 , 540,927 

1890 

9 , 372 , 378,843 

2 , 460 , 107.454 

1900 

11 , 406 , 926,701 

4 , 717 . 069,973 

1910 

.. 20 , 672 , 051,870 

8 . 498,31 1,413 

1915 

. . 24 , 246 , 434,724 

13 , 449 , 310,000 


It will be noticed that agricultural production and the 
production of manufactures bps increased enormously. 
The progress of the two has been approximately ecpially 
great. To many the United States are still principally 
an agricultural country. In reality the prin{*i])al wealth of 
the United Stat(\s is now derived from manufacturing. In 
1 91 5 the wholesale value of manufactured goods ])roduced 
was .$-4,246,434,724, which i'^ ecpial 1o £4, 849, 286,94^5. 
In 1907 the total income of the United Kingdom was 
£2,000,000,000, according to the British Census of Pro- 
ductmi. It follows that by manufacturing ailone the 
United States deilve an income which, is considerably 
more than twice as gn^at as the British income derived 
from manufacturing and all other sources cojubined. It 
is therefore clear that in manufacturing the Ihiitt^d States 
are far ahead of the Upited Kingdom. Nevculheless, 
there are party politicians and economists of tlie Idissez 
faire .school who a.ssert that England is the richest 
country in the world, that she is still the workshop of the 
world, and that she is the foremost country in manufac- 
turing. They point proudly to {ler paper wealth, such 
as her clearing-house returns, l>3r discount rate, the price 
of her Consols, her foreign investments, ^c. 

The marvellous advance in marniiacturiiig in the 
United States, like America’s wonderful advance in agri- ' 
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culture f L^due to the most lavish use of the fuost perfect 
mO'Chinery whereby the productive powey of men can be 
increased indefinitely. Tiie engine-power used in the 
American manufacturing industries has increased in the 


following remarkable manner : 

IIorse-Fower. 

In 1870 

2,345,142 

In 1880 

3,410,837 

In 1890 

5,938,635 

In 1900 

.. 10,097,893 

in 1905 

. . 13,487,707 

In 191^) 

18,075,376 

In 1915 . . • . . 

. . 22,547,574 

Since 1870 the engine-power 

employed in manufactur- 


ing lias increased almost tenfold. It almost doubled 
between 1880 and 1890 and between 1900 and 1910. The 


employment of electrical machinery shows the following 
tremendous jirogress : 


In 1890 
111 1900 
111 1905 
IiflOlO 
In 1915 


JIoiHC-roLvei, 

15,509 

492,930 

1,592,175 

4,817,140 

8,847,022 


Unfortunately, no comparisons can be instituted 
between the ifiechanical outfit of the British and the 
American manufacturing industries, or between the values 
produced in agriciilture and manufacturing in the two 
countries, for the excellent reason that England pos- 
sesses no sta.tistics relating to these subjects. Exact 
information regarding tlfb position and progress of the 
British industries, tlje charges of the railways, etc., is 
wanting. The most nec(tssary and the most indispen- 
sable information required by the statesman, the^adminis- 
trator, and the IJu^ness man caiiftiot be* obtained, because 
dhe body economic^ stands under ,the influence cS' the 
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speculator and the middleman, who does n(jjt jrequire 
exact information, Lnd whose principal aim it is to snatch 
ja profit at the cost of the producers or of the consumers,' 
or of both, by rigging the market, by cornering supplies^ 
and especially by creating an artificial scarcity. For the 
efficient conduct of the national business complete 
statistics are as indispensable as is careful book-keeping 
for the efficient conduct of any private business. 
Gamblers and punters require, of course, no exact data. 
When careful observers pointed out that the British 
industries had become stagnant and w^re relatively 
declining, that agriculture was being destroyed, that the 
British iron and steel industry was tailing from the first 
rank to the second and then to the third rank in the 
world, they w'ere told that the United Kingdom was still 
the foremost industrial country in the world, and that 
assertion was ‘‘proved” by the figures of Britain’s 
foreign trade, as if foreign trade were synonymous with 
production. In the absence of exact statistical informa- 
tion, the disastrous effect of mistaking paper w’calth for 
real wealth, of allowing great i'^dustries — such as agri- 
culture — to decay, of encoinaging speculation and dis- 
couraging production, of restricting the population, of 
antagonising machinery, and of limiting to the utmost 
the output of comvodities, was disco vCxCd only when 
Great Britain ani the British Empire had lost their 
former indt*strial pre-eniinence, wdiqn the disastrous 
effect of t ae policy pursued could no longer be hidden or 
be explained away. 

"^ne United States will certainly continue the policy 
ef encouraging population and production which they 
have followed hitherto with suc^^, brilliant success. Hence 
the future prospects of the Great Republic are exceedingly 
bright, in the Reports of the Katjpr.v^i Conservation 
Commission of 1909 a ‘cautious estimate of the future 
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growth«o^the American population, based iy)on its past 
jncrease, was made. It was as follo\^: 

United States Population. 


Year. 

j Population. 

1 Increase. 

1 

i Bate oj 
Increase. 

1790 . . 

3,929,000 


Per Cent. 

1800 . . 

5,308,000 

1,379,000 

35 

1810 . . 

1 7,240,000 

1,931,000 

;!6 

1820 . . 

9,638,000 

2,399,000 

33 

1830 . . . .. 

12,866,000 

3,228,000 

33 

1840 .. 

17,069,000 

4,203,000 

33 

]850 .. 

23,192,000 

6,122,000 

36 

18G0 .. 

31,443,000 

8,251,000 

36 

1870 , . 

38,558,000 

7,115,000 

23 

1880 . . 

50,156,000 

11,597,000 

30 

1890 .. 

62,622,000 

12,466,000 

25 

1900 . . 

75,569,000 

I2,946,{H)0 

21 

1910 . . 

90,000,000 

14,431,000 

21 

1920 . . 

104,000,000 

14,000,000 

16 

1930 . . 

119,000,000 

15,000,000 

14 

li^O .. 

134,000,000 

1 15,000,000 

13 

1950 . 

150,000,000 

16,000,000 

12 

1960 . . 

167,000,000 

i 17,000,000 

10 

1970 . . 

184,000,000 

j 17,000,000 

10 

1980 ..... 

202,00t>,900 

I 18,000,000 

10 

1990 . . , . 

225,000,000 

23,000,000 

11 

2000 . . 

• 249,000,000 

24,000,000 

11 

2010 . . 

274,000,000 

25,000,000 

10 

2020 . . 

299,000,000 

25,000,000 

9 

2030 . . 

, 325,000,000 

26,000,000 

9 

2040 . . 

350,000,000 

25,000,000 

8 

2050 . . 

375,000,000 

25,000,000 

7 

2060 . . 

400,000,000 o 

25,000,000 

7 

2070 . 

425,000,000 

25,000,000 

6 

2080 . . 

450,000,000 

25,000,000 

6 

2090 . . 

2100 .. 

0 ’ * 

475,000.000 

25,000,000 

5 

500,000,000 

• 

25,000,000 

5 


Even if the increase of the population should continue 
slackening, as it did between 179J and 1900, th^ popula- 
tion of the UniitJ^^States should*come to 249,000,000 in 
&he year 2000, and ^o 500,000,000 iji the year 210(7. If 
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^ ' 

wea>lth per l^ead f^hould during that period ren^aifi abso- 
lutely stationarv, ibc United States would have in th^ 
year 2000 a national wealth of £93,700,000,000, and in 
the year 2100 a national wealth of £1 87,500,000,000# 
However, as wealth per head has increased fourteen- 
fold between 1790 and 1912, it is fair to assume that 
it will grow tenfold in each of the succeeding centuries, 
partl}^ through the progressive increase in men’s pro- 
ductive power, partly through the continued depreciation 
of the currency. Hence the national wealth of the 
United States may amount to the almest unimagin- 
able sum of £930,700,000,000 in fhe year 2000, and to 
£18,000,000,000,000 in the year 2]0(>. The latter sum 
would be a tliousand times as laige as the ])resenti w’ealth 
of the United Kingdom. 

The British Empire, spreading over all continents and 
climes, is four times as large as the Unitc’d States. It 
can nourish a far greater white population than the 
United States, and it has probably greatei’ laUait resources 
of every kind. If a wise policy of encouraging population 
and production should be purs^Ted, the British Empire 
ought, a century hence, and two centuries hence, at least 
to equal the United States in jiopulation, production, and 
wealth. To a population of 250 ,000,000^ white men, 
possessing sixty times as much ])roperty*as the present 
national wealth of the United Kingdom, and to a popula- 
tion of 500,000,000 men* possessing ^:)roperty wojth a 
thousand times as much as the present national wealth 
of the United Kingdom, the few thousand million pounds 
which the War may cost will A.ppear a ridiculous trifle. 
It will appear as ridiculous to the»pcople then living as 
appears to the present generation the national wealth 
of Great^ Britain in the time of Charles II., which then 
amounted to £25d,000,0t)0. The cost^ jAhe War, how- 
ever great it may be, even if eventually it should vastly 
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exceed^ tlfd so-called national wealth />f Gredt Britain, is 
trifle compared with Britain's possible and probable 
future wealth. It can easily he borne by future genera- 
tions. It will scarcely he felt in a decade or two, if the 
Empire emerges victorious from the struggle, and if its 
boundless resources are utilised to the full by the policy 
of encouraging the increase of population and of pro- 
duction. How this may be done will be shown m a sub- 
S('quent chaptej-. The United States hav(‘ shown Britain 
the way. If, on the other hand, (treat Britain should be 
defeated, Germany would undoubtedly endeavour to 
prevent t he rise of a dangt‘rous competitor and opponent 
by breaking up the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire, and by dc'priving the British race of those 
essential natural resources upon which depiaid its luture 
greatness, stiength, and prospcalty. 

The expansibility of the British national revenue is 
practically unlimitial. That may b«.‘ seiai by its continuous 
and gigantic nicreasi' in the jiast According to Sir John 
Sinclair’s excellent book, 77/c History of the Public Revenue, 
published *n 1803, it has grown as follows up to I SOO : 


BriVisii Goveknmf.st Revenue, 


time ot Queen. Klizabetli 

500,000 

,, • Jaiiie.s 1. 

600,000 

,, (Ouiiles 1. 

895,819 

,, The (toininoiiw^ahh . 

1,517,247 

,, ?'h<'irl(‘s II. 

1,800,000 

J.UllCS 11. 

2,001,855 

illiiMH III. 

3,895,205 

,, Queen jWine 

5,691,803 

,, George J. 

6,762,643 

,, Goofg^ IJ. 

8,522,540 

,, George El. (1760) 

. 15,572,971 

„ „ (1800) 

. 36,728,0^)0 


In 1913 1914 lli't> British revejiue was £199,01 WJOO, 
fti 1917-1918 it was £707,234,565, and it should, accoriiing 
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to Mr. Benar Law^s Budget estimate, a^^iownt to 
£ 842 , 050,000 in, 1 8 - 191 9 . 

The steady and enormous increase of the public revenue 
promises to continue in the future unless the Anglc*- 
8axon race should be defeated in the present War, unless 
the British Empire and the United States should go 
under. Britain's financial record of the past and the 
promise of the future should give courage to the short- 
sighted and faint-hearted few wlio, considering money 
more ])recious than life, advocate that. Great Britain 
should make peace to avoid national bankruptcy, who 
see in defeat the lesser evil, who urge upon her to commit 
national suicide, and who are at pains to discover a formula 
wherewith to disguise Britain’s surrender. Perhaps 
these pages will alter their view's. At any rate, they show 
that the United Kingdom is like a mine of vast unex- 
plored wealth and of infinitt^ promise, the scientific 
exploitation of which has scarcely begun, and that the 
riches of the Britisli Empire arc gigantic beyfmd all 
conception, and are absolutely unfathomable. 
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THE INEEFUIKMA' OF THE BRITISH TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM AND OF P>RITISH AGRICULTURE^ 

SOME LESSONS FROM AMERKA* 

• 

In tlic previous eliapkM’ I eiideavoiinHl to show tlia.i. the 
( 30 st of the Wav, even if it*shoiild eventually (exceed what 
is erroneously (allied Britain’s national wea.lth, is a matter 
of secondai-y importance, provided the struggle be brought 
to a victoi’ious (uid; that the latent resouiees of Mother- 
land and Empire are praeti(ailly boundless; tliat. tlio 
wealth of th(' Em|)ir(^ should gi-ow in the future about as 
raf)idly a,s it has dom* in tJie ])ast, owing to the inerease 
of the population, the iner(‘.ase of the ])roduc1ive (capacity 
of man, and th(' shrinkage in the value of the currency 
with vhieli we may calculate; that the wealth and the 
taxable (capacity* of (Ireat Britain have incix^asod about 
tenfold since 1815, and may inerease once nioi'e tenfold 
during the eomflig century; that, the wealth of the [hiited 
States has growm tliree hundred and foityfold since 
1 790 ajid twenty-si^-fold since 1?^50, and is uow^ far gi’eater 
than that, of th(' British Empire, that, if the British 
Empire shoukl be vigorously developed in accordance 
with th(? methods em])loyed by the United States, the 
wealth of the Empire .should in the year 2000 be about 
sixty times as great as The present w^ealth of the United 
Kingdom, and should in the year 2100 be a *t^iousand 
^imes as great a. U^e present waaMt h of The United King- 

Froiu The J^ineleenih Century and After, July, 1918. 
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dom ; that therefore a hundred years hence the^o§»t of the 
War with Gernjany may appear as small as that of the 
Napoleonic War appears to the present generation. 
Economic progress similar to that effected by Americ<gi 
can be expected only if American economic methods are 
employed, if inefficient tradit ional iiK'thods are abandoned. 
Let us therefore inquire a, little mor(^ closely into the 
clauses of America's vast wealth and unpaialleled material 
progress. 

Wealth is created by the (‘X})lo]ta,t ion the resources 
of Nafure lyv man It follows that th(‘ increase of the 
wealth of a nation which is elldo'\^x'd with great natural 
resources d('])ends mainly iqion two factors upon the 
numbei' of the pioductivi'ly employed and upon the pro- 
ductiv(‘ effiihiaicy of tin* workers. 

Man is a laboui’-saving animal In the cnurse of ages 
he has increased his small natural stiamgth. first by using 
rough tools made of wood and stone, then by taming 
animals and (aiusing them to woik for him, and la&J'ily 
by inventing labour-saving machim'ry driven by water- 
power, steam and electrical power, by the use of which 
the strength and effiimmcy of a single w’orker can be 
increased a thousandfold Civilisation is based upon the 
us{‘ of pow'cr, and it may be divided into three ages: the 
age of man-power, th(‘ age of animal-powi'r, and the age 
of engine-power. The last age commenei'd only yesterday. 
Man’s pow'er may b(' jncr(*ased indefipitely by the. use of 
automatic and semi-automatic machinery, and by the 
discovery and employment of lunv sources of power such 
as the tides of the sea, the rays 'of t he sun, and other forces 
yet undreamt of. Hence the full devc'lopment of human 
productivity and of human w'calih has only begun. 

The .jVmericans have recognised that the wealth and 
strength of a nation cao best be inci^' .‘‘(‘d by increasing' 
the number of the workers and by enlarging their pror 
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ductive capacity to the utmost extent#by providing them 
with the most powerful and the most 'perfect laboui- 
^aving devices of every kind. Herein lies the cause of 
America’s astonishing advance in power, population and 
opulence. 

The Development oe Railways and Waterways 

Th(^ strength and wealth of a gi’eat country can 
best he increased by opening it up to exploitation, 
by abolishing* the distances wiiich separate men, by 
facilitating to the utmost human intercourse and the 
exchange of liuman productions The gieatiiess and 
power of th(' Roman Empire were based upon its wonder- 
ful system of loads, which were built regardless of labour 
and ex])ense The grxnitness and power of the United 
vStates are based upon their magnificent railway system, 
the mileage of which is far greater than that possessed 
by the whole Cbntinent of Euro])e, and far greater than 
that of th(‘ entile Jb'itisli Empire Let us therefore first 
consider wjiat ( bxait. Rrifain and t h(‘ Ib itish Empire may 
learn from the ApKwican taihva,y> 

The im])ortanl and tlu^ predominant position ()ccu])ied 
by the railways in th(' economy of the United States may 
be seen from t following extraordinary figuri^s, which 
are taken from t]i(‘ oiricial Census of Wh-alth of the United 
States'and whu-h r^^Lite to the year 191iC 

J)ols. 

Value ol the eail\v.ly^ and tlieir ei]ni])iuent 1 (». 1 48,532,502 
Value juanuf.icTuriug ii^ielmuu y, tools 

aud iiii]»leineiit,s . . . . . . . 0,001,451,274 

\alue oj lanii iuiplciueift:%aiid iiKiehiiieiy . . 1,308,224,548 

The manufaeturijig and the agricultural indi^^tries of 
Hie United Stat^ ..possess the m%st powerful, tlu' most 
]4erfect and the most*eostly outfit *111 the woi'ld. Yef the 
value of the American railways^ exclusive of the sfreet. 
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railways, is considel ably more than twice as great as that 
of all the industrial and agricultural machinery in the 
country. The wealth represented by the American rail> 
ways is approximately as great as tlie entire present 
wealth of the kingdom of Italy. 

The paramount importance of the American railway 
indust IT may furthermore be gauged by comparing the 
man-power employed by the railways with that employed 
by the two largest groups of American manufactures: 


c 

Woi;ker> jn HU4. 

Py The Ihiited Slates raih\ay> 

By all the u^xtile indu^trle^ 

By the inakinu ot iron and ^teel and iheii jnodneiN 


Koiliers. 

1. 710.291) 
1.498,004 
1,001,058 


America is the land of progress The railway system of 
the United States is gigantic in size, and is a^ model and 
a monument of human competence and of cver-progress^ve 
efficiency industrial jirogress consists in increasing 
maids powei' over Nature by means of labour-saving 
devices of every kind. The increased (dficieir*y of the 
American lailways dui'ing recent yeai’s, may be gauged 
from the following comparative data* 


Vea). 

of Luir 

< 

Emploiieei^ 

Tonh> Carried. 

1890 .. 

167.191 

749,301 

631,740,036 

1895 . . 

184,628 

785,0,34 

686,614,778 

1900 .. 

198,964 

1,017,653 

^081,983,301 

1905 .. 

225,196 

1, <882, 196 

1,427,731,905 

1910 .. 

249,992 

1,699,420 

1,849,900,101 

1913 . . 

251,984 

1, 81/1, 239 

2,058,035.487 


Between 1 890 -and Ihe milejj;,^?^^ of the United'^' 

Statds railways has inci5*ased by 50 per cent., that of th^, 
iTien 'employed by them has increased by 142 per cent., 
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and th^ (ft the tons of goods carried ^ no ItJss than 230 
per cent. On the Amercan railways were handled, in 
1890, 843 tons of goods per employee per year. In 1913 
t^ere were handled 1133 tons of goods per employee per 
year. Notwithstanding the considerable shortening of 
the hours of labour during the period under consideration, 
the quantity of goods handled per man was increased by 
nearly 40 per cent., not because the men had to work 
harder, but because of the vast improvements made in 
the organisation and in the mechanical outfit of the rail- 
ways. Vast labour-saving reforms were effected and the 
most perfect laboui -saving appliances were introduced. 
The advance made with regard to the mechanical outfit of 
the railways in some directions can easily be summarised 
statistically. 


Year. 

• 

So. of 

So. of 

Tents of Goods 

Locomotives 

L ait way Cars. 

Carried. 

1895 

35,()94) 

1,270,501 

0)80,01 4,778 

1900 . . • 

37,06.3 

i 1,450,838 

1,081,983,301 

1905 

48,357 

1,842,871 

1,427,731,905 

1910 

. . * 58,947 

2,290,331 

1.849,900.101 

1913 

03,378 

2,445,508 

2,058,035,487 


Between 1 895 and 1 913 the number of locomotives and 
of railroad cars w^is less than doubled, but during the 
same period the weight of goods carried by the railways 
was more than trebled It follows that the hauling 
energy of the average engine and the carrying capacity of 
the average railway wa^on was increased by considerably 
more than 50 per cent. It therefore becomes clear that 
^during recent years not only the efficiency of tlT(| average 
railway worker, ust also that o^the average (Migim* and 
•truck has been vastly augmented* 
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The extraordinary and unceasing improvemlnt* which 
has been effected in* the outfit of the American railways* 
will become still clearer from the following most interest- 
ing table: 


J ear. 

\verage Tradivc 
PoH'cr of Singh 
E.rpansion 
Locomotives. 

Average Weight 
of Single 
Expansion 
Locomotives. 


iverage Carrijing 
('upaciiy of — 

Bor 
( a>- 

Coal Flat , Stock 
Car. Car Car. 

All 

Cars 


lbs 

'Jons 

Tovf 

Tom Jons Torn 

Tons. 

1903 1 

21,156 

46 

28 

33* 27 25 

29 

1905 

23.178 

51 

29 

34 28 26 

31 

1907 

25 439 

56 , 

31 

38 31 29 

34 

1909 

26.300 

58 

32 

40 32 29 

35 

1911 ' 

27.771 

61 

34 

42 33 ' 30 

37 

1913 

29,595 

05 

34 

44 35 31 

38 


In 1913 there were in the United States 6^1,131 single 
expansion locomotives. They formed 95 per cent, of all 
the locomotive engim^s ('xisting. It will be noticed that 
in the short s])ace of time bc^tween 19n3 and 1913 the 
weight and the tractive ])Ower of*the average l(^comotivc 
engine have been increascal 1)y 40 per cept During the 
same period the averaLre four-cylinder comj)ound (uigine 
lias increased in weiglit from 70 tons to 1(»7 tons, with a 
similar increase in hauling capacity In order to cheapen 
transport , larger and ever larger engines are being built. 
The most powerful loeoniotive niade^ by the IbaMwin 
\\'orks in 1914 weighed 4 lT; 5 tons and hauhal il51 huge 
50-ton cars fully loaded They formed a ‘train which 
was 45 mill's long It iepi(‘sented a dead- weight of 
17,912 tons, vrhile the actual load •vveighi'd 12,550 tons. 
iScii'iit ihe railroading has only begun 

The iiri^^irovement inadi' in the (‘ars foi- carrying goods 
wais as striking as thad of the I(>>ron<Ttivt.‘s Between 
1903 and 1913 the ca^rynig capacity *of the average box 
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car gretv f?om 28 tons to 34 tons, that^of the Average coal 
€ar from 33 tons to 42 tons, that of the -average flat car 
from 27 tons to 35 tons, that of the average live-stock 
^ar from 25 tons to 31 tons, and that of all cars from 29 
to 38 tons. America knows no standstill. It will be 
noticed that year by year, without exception, the size 
of the average locomotive and of the average ear has been 
increasing. 

While the average car on the United States railways 
carries now about 40 tons — vast numbers of coal and ore 
cars carry from 80 to 1^00 tons each — the British railways 
still employ ridiculous li\tle trucks carrying 4, 5, 8 or 
10 tons, exactly as they did in the time of George Stephen- 
son, and much time is wasted in adjusting tarpaulins. 
A truck constructed to carry more than 10 tons is a rarity 
on the British railways. Unfortunately, no exact Britisli 
statistics similar to the American ones can be published, 
bgpause these are not accessible. There is, of course, a 
great economy in using large cars. A shunter can handle 
as easily a large car as a small one. If tlie British rail- 
ways enifloy five* small cars instead of one larg(^ one, 
they have to employ live times as many men for shunting, 
book-ke('ping, repairing, etc., and have to spend five 
times as much money for these service's. Ih'sides, there 
is, of course', a greateu’ percu'iitage of deael-W(‘ight in five 
small cars than in a single larg/' one. 

By ’increasing ft-om year to year the power of the 
locomolive engines and the size of the cars, and by effect- 
ing vas^ impi’ovements in tlu' ])ermanent way, such as 
providing laaivier rails, abolishing gradients and curves, 
strengtlK'iiing l)ridg(*U« widening cuttings and tunnels, 
etc., the Americans have' ])t‘en able* to increase tl^e average 
f weight carried per train in yie most extn?ordinary 
mantK'r. as is proveaj ])y the following official figureii: 
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Average Numter of Tons carried per Train, 


In 1890 

Ill 1895 

In 1900 

In 1905 
In 1910 
In 1913 

The foregoing are merely 


Tons. 

.. 177-42 

189-09 
. 270-86 

. . 322-26 

. . 380-38 

. . 445-43 

average figures, luifortu- 


nately, no similar figures are av^ailahle for Great Britain, 


altliough such figures are necessary to ensfire efficiency. 
The average British train-loat| amounts probably only 
to about 100 tons. A load of 150 tons is considered a 
heavy one on an average. Occasionally one sees mineral 
trains which carry Goo tons of coal with the In-lp of tw'O 
panting engines, but that sight is a rare one. To carry 
large quantities of goods by means of toy-engmes, toy- 
trucks and td^-t rains is an appalling waste of man- 
power. It is as wasteful a proceeding as it would Tje to 
remove the contents of a house, not in a roomy pan- 
technicon. but by means of twenty cabs The ii>driciency 
of the British railways causes an cxtraouiinaiy waste of 
man-power, coal, money, etc , and is a source of endless 
annoyance and delay. 

While in 1913 the average American tram-load was 
455 43 tons against an English average load of perhaps 
100 tons, large numbers of coal trains, ore* trains* and 
mixed goods trains may be seen any day in the Gnited 
States which carry 3,000 4,000 and more tons with the 
help of a single engine. In the nineteenth volume of the 
Report of the United States Indi^trial Uommission of 
] 902 we read ; 


The Tllin-c 
the G^lf, 




Central, fur its low grade^and long haul to 
rc'cently ionstnicted Wcomotives capable 


of basiling 2,000 tonl of net paying load. Even this 
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figure has recently been surpassed hy the* New York 
Central, which, with its monster new IVfogul engines, is 
planning to haul eighty loaded 30-ton cars, giving 2,400 
fons of revenue freight. From these figures it certainly 
appears tliat train-loads for long haul may soon be 
standardised at not less tliau 2.000 tons. 


That was written in 1902, wluai the gieat impi’ovement 
in freight-carrying liad only begun 

Dui’ing tlu' last h^w decades railway wages, taxes, and 
the (^ost of inc^terials have ris(ai enormously in the United 
States. \'ast sums have Ixaui s[)ent by the railways on 
betternunits. N(‘V(a thek^^s, th(‘ railways have been able 
at> th(' same time to lower their rates and to increase their 
earnings owing to their vast increase in efficiency, whereby 
their increascal exjieiises have b(‘en more than counter- 
acted This double effect is brought out in the following 
faille : 


Yed r 

JiCrruu c 
i/rr Ton 
Mile. 

fierenne per 
ICissTnqer , 
Mile. 

( 'ost of 

Mvnninq Tram 
One Mile 

Freight 

Fe venue per 
Train Mile. 


Cents. 


Dols. 

DoU. 

1890 . . 

0.927. 

i 2.107 

0.90000 

I 05434 

1895 .. 

0.839 

2.040 

0.93029 

1 01190 

1900 .. 

0.729 

2.003 

1.0728S 

2.00042 

1905 .. 

0.7 Of) 

> 1.902 

• 1.32140 

2.49089 

1910 . 

0.753 

* 1.93S 

1 48805 

2.80218 

1913 .. 

0.729 

2.008 

1.70375 

3.24347 


Between 1890 and J 91 3 the revenue per passenger per 
mile has decreased slightly, and that per ton per mile 
has diminished very considerably. During •^he same 
period the cost of running a trai^ one mile and tlie freight 
revenue per t rain niUc have almo.^t doubled. The doubled 
cost of running trains lias been balanced by doubliiig the 
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freight reveiiue pejr train mile. The latter ^as made 
possible, not witlistandiiig the substantial lowering of the^ 
freight charges per ton per mile and the vastly increased 
expenses, becausi^ the weight carried per train had been 
more than doubled in the meantime. Comparisons with 
England are unfortunately impossible, because the 
British railways do not provide statistics whereby alone 
their efficiency can be measured, and which are eonsidered 
indispensable not only in the Enited Stat(‘^. ])ut in all 
civilised countries. 

The late Mr. dames Hill, the great American railway 
builder and owner. wTote in his book Highiraifs of 
Progress 

The important element in transportation the frt'ight 
rate. The average charge in the UiiiKal State's in IhHT 
is given by the Inter-State Commeree Co]nini>''ion as 
0.759 cent per ton per mile . In (dreat Britain it is 
2.31 cents. . . * 

According to the latent rejiorts, th(' average* annual 
wage of each (‘m])loyee* of all the* railroa.els of the* (h'rman 
Empire wa^ S352. The .tverage* wage* for tlie* sP.nu* year 
in (b’eat Britain and Ireland was .Sgdl , In tlu* United 
States it was .Sd41. ddie* Amea-icnn railway ]>avs the 
highest wages in the world, out e>f the lowe-st rates in 
the world, after liaving se*t down tri er])i1al ae*count 
the lowest capitalisation jie'r mile* (»f all the* great coun- 
tries of the world. No oHier oce-upatieen and no other 
employer of laboiu* in the (‘ountry* can inate-h this 
record 


Of course*, the Unit(*d State's Vendel not Imilel and run 
raihvays e*he*aply had th(*y ne>t jieissrssf'el edie'a]) iron and 
steel Th(*y were powerfully a—isted by tlie* highly 
efficie'ut ^me*rican iron ami ste'cl industries, wbich 
eieve'loyed mightily umief the j)e»luy e»f high ])rot(*etioii. 
After the introductioii of liigh proteclion iron and steel 
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produ<ffcicli increased enormously, and prices fell rapidly, 
•as will be seen from the following figiires; 

i ea}. VriCA' of Puj Iron. ; IWice of liaiU. 


1867 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

19M 


I) oh per Ton. 
44.08 
39 ‘23 
28.48 

18 41 

19 98 
1 7 36 
17) 24 


Dolr. per Ton. 
166.00 
106.79 
67.52 
31.78 
32.29 
28.00 
28. (Ki 


i ]](' iioii and oi Aimo'K'a ha^'(‘ had ingh 

loll , and t h(‘ iiiak(‘rs liavc* combifU'd aiifl formed 
pools, trust V, (Oc According to the dfxOrines of British 
political ('cononiv th(“s(‘ two factois should hav(‘ made for 
imdficiency and higii ])nc('s In ri'alit}' tla^y have made 
for (‘fTi('i(au‘y and low’ pi i(‘es 

Althoiigdi th(' charges of th(‘ Ameiican railways have 
betoi stei^dd}' r(Mhie(‘fl • th(‘ pi’ 0 [)rietors, the ea})italists, 
have not siifTeiyd ^riuy hav(‘ l)enetit(al, hvvnu^v the 
shrirdoigc' in tlie chaiges was mort‘ than oifset by the 
ccouomic'S (dT(H‘t(‘(l by inciiMsial (dliciency I-Jetween 
1890 and lt)lTtlu‘ caj)ital ot the American lailw'ays has 
inereasi'd fiom $8,981,234,010 to $19,790,125,712, or has 
a littk' mor(‘ t han»(h>ubl(‘(l During th(‘ same ])eriofl t lie 
interest and dividmids jiaid hava' ineri'ased from 
$398,57 1,31 .'f to .S803,S39.3o(;, oj- ha,ve luairly trebled, 
while the dividends •aloiu* have increased from 
$87,971,013 to $309.^177.54 (), or have more than (piad- 
nipled. 

Am(*rican inland trans])ort has been impi^ved and 
cheapdK'd, not only by land, Iflit alsc^ by water That 
may be seen from tin* following figyres 
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Fkeight dor Wheat from Chicago to New per 

Bushel. 


Tear. 

' Bj/ Lake and ! 
Canal. 1 

By Railway 
only. 

! By Lake andf 
Rail, 


C enfii. 

Centfi. 

('entf!. 

1870 .. 

17.11 

33-30 

22.00 

1880 . . 

12.27 

19 90 

15.70 

1800 . . 

.■) 85 

14 31 

8.50 

1900 .. 

4.42 

9.98 

5.05 

1910 . . 

5 13 

9 00 

6.57 


Althougli the American raih\<iys jirovide most excellent 
facilities for the tiansport of goods at exceedingly low 
rates, the L^nited States have striven to supplement rail- 
way transport by waterway transjKirt, because the latter 
can be effected more ch(‘aply tlian t he iormei Enormous 
sums have been spimt by the national (ioveiiiment and 
tlie (Governments of the individual States on the im^tro^C- 
ment of the national \\ater\\a\> and on the (‘onst ruction 
of canals. Inland transport by* water has bei'U made 
exceedingly efficient and clu'a]). and the most important 
\vater\vays, such as tin* Saiilt Ste. Maiie ('anal, have been 
linked up with tiie railways, to the vast benefit of the 
American industries and of the Amei'ican peojile. 

The development of the American iron and steel 
industries w'as great I3" luTm])ered b^" ^('Ographical. diffi- 
culties, which at one time s(‘em(‘d iinsurmountablc. 
While in the United Kingdom coal ami iren are found 
side by side, close to th(i scvi'^hi^re, d(*posits of tlft*se two 
minerals occur far inland both in (h‘]’many and the United 
States. The difficulty of smidtbig tin* iron ore was 
increa«e(^rby the fact that both in (Germany and the 
United States the great (k'positv of iron ore were separated 
by vast distances from the coal-beds^ In Germany andc 
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in the*Uiiited States the iron ore had therefore to be 
^carried to the coal, or the coal to the»iron ore, over such 
large distances and at so vast an expense that the rise of 
H prosperous iron industry seemed impossible in both 
countries. At least that was the view which was taken 
by many British experts some decades ago. Successful 
competition on the part of the so greatly hampered iron 
and steel industries of Germany and of the United States 
with the so greatly favoured iron and steel industries of 
Great Britain was possible only if German}’ and the 
United States should succeed in transporting enormous 
quantities of mineral 'Over huge distances at apparently 
impossibly low rat(‘s. l*lie Preliminary Report of the 
United States Inland Waterways C!ommis^ion of 1 908 
staled : 

More than twcuity years ago an English student of 
commercial conditions visited the United States to 
iij^vcstigate the outlook of the iron and steel business in 
this ?^ountry On his return home Ik' gave assurances to 
British iron manufacturers that they need have nostTious 
fears of the e-ompetitioa of th(‘ United States, because in 
America ^h(‘ great iron-ore de])osits were too far distant 
from coal. He* was positive it would never be possible 
to bring the ore to the coal, or the coal to the ore, at such 
rates as would enable production of iron and steel cheap 
enough to complete with England. 

How completely erroneous was this conclusion need 
not be suggest('d now, beeause^werybody is familiar with 
the marvellous fa*eilities for bringing the Lake Superior 
ores to the Pittsburg iron district, and with the success 
of the Araelican iron and steel interests in competing 
with all the world, despitb the initial disadvantages which 
they had to overco/ne. Witne.sses before the British 
Royal Commission repbatedly declared that the process 
of bringing the Lake Superior ores first by rail ta the docks 
on the upper lake, then by Lakes Superior, Hliron, and 
Erie to ports convenient to theVoal districts, and^fiiially 
by rail to the s^ats of the ’irfii industry, was the 
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greatest aQhievement in transportation thatQth^ world 
has seen. ^ 

So much for the British iron- makers’ error in under- 
rating the possibilities of internal transportation in the 
United States. As to Germany, their error was hardly 
less striking. In the beginnings of the great development 
of the Gei-man iron trade, English iron interests declined 
to take German competition seriously Ixx’anse the Ger- 
man ore depo.sits were considered utterly ina.decpiate for 
the development of a really great industry, and it was 
presumed that the transportation of great quantities of 
foreign ore to the seats of the German ind\istries would 
be so expensive as to make it \itterly nnpi\j fit able. Yet, 
in fact, the Germans havi' devtdopcMl an iron industry 
which is now a matter of e(nic(‘rn to (‘very competing 
country, and which is based, like that r.l the rnited 
States, on a system of extremely ciiea}) tiansportation. 
While th('re is a large and increasing ])j'oduct ion of iron 
ore in Luxemburg, which is utilised in the GcTman iron 
industry, and whih* (h-rmany itself pioduees a large and 
growing annual tonnag(‘ of or(‘. and brings stiH other 
large amounts fK)iii Austria-Hungary, it is neveruhekss 
true that the majoi ji.iit of tin iron oir riaiuced in Ger- 
many comes from the Seandinavian iHunnsula. and from 
Spain To the canals and (‘analiscd nvcr> (»f t^ (* Empire 
is due th(‘ credit for making it po>sibl(‘ thus to bring 
foreign ores to tin- German industrial regions Exc.eed- 
ingly low rates ar(‘ made, and the tonnage handled by 
rivers and canals is tremendous 

Thus it appears that in both th(‘ United States and 
Germany the devclojiment of the utmost jiossibilities of 
cheap inland water communication i^ <‘ntitled to nv'ogni- 
tion for having madi* pos‘>ible tiie iqiliuilding of industries 
which a generation ago seemed (‘< ononncally imjiossiblc. 
With their gretst supplies of coal and ore locat/*d very 
close t{jg(‘ther, and with ocean t rans])ort at ion at their 
dexjr, British nianufacturi'i s seemed assured of a domina- 
tion in th(‘ world’s iron trade that could only be ended 
by exhai^ tion of their sujiplies of coal and iron. A very 
different sit uatioiuhas Ix^-n brought about largely bixniuae 
of th^ utilisation of int(;rnal water ttyaiisportation in the 
United States and Germany. 
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Development of water tranaport^ition lias greatly 
Teduccd freight charges, induced industrial and com- 
mercial develo])ment, and contributed vastly to pros- 
perity and wealth. 

So firmly is tlie conviction now established tiial water- 
ways contribute to national prosperity that those 
countaaes in which tlu^ Govxu'nnient owns th(‘. railroads 
are forxunost in devc^loping watm-ways. There is thus 
afioi'dial t h(‘ curious sjicctact* of a group of States, having 
many billions invissted in publicly owned railroads, build- 
ing anolhci' systmn of transjiort a,f ion to compile with 
the raili’oads.^and turning over this competing .system 
to the substantially fvei^ use of the connnuuity. More 
remarkable still is tlu‘ ynivaa-.^al testimony that this 
poli(*y has ])aid both in incrtaistHl railroad profits and in 
added national jirosjierity. 

(h'(*at lb it am is the one exception among European 
industrial einintries to the rule ot eiieouraging both I'ail 
and water tninsport Kritish railroad ])ohcy has aimed 
at tlie su])pr('s_sion of waterway eoinpet itioii, and has 
pj^tty thoroughly succeeded. To-day tlie British busi- 
ness (^)mmunity linds itself paying lugher transportation 
tolls than eontinenta,! countries, and because of this fact 
is at a great and increaumg disadvantage in competitive 
markets. 

Professor Taussig of Harvard University described in 
his book >So//n; A.spex't.s of the Tariff Question, published 
in 1915, the difficulty of bringing tlie American coal and 
iron ore together, and the way by which it was triumph- 
antly overcome as follows : 

Whether tlfe ore goes to the coal or tlie coal meets the 
ore halfway, one or both Aiust travel a long journey, by 
land as widl as by water. One or both must be laden 
and unladen several tiIm^s. A carriage of 800, 900, over 
1000 miles, must be achieved, with t wo separate .^auls by 
Lail. Fifty yc'ars ago, even thirty years ago, ii would 
have seemed imiiossibie to acco^nplish* this on a ^reat 
ftcale and with great cheapness. . •. 

The history^ of the American iron trade after 1870 thu^ 
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came to be iei no small part a history of tninspoiiiat ion. 
The perfecting of ti'i'^nsportation has been almost the most^ 
remarlvable of the mechanical triumplis of llie United 
Stall's. Great as liave been tlie I'vils of onr railway 
methods, di shear! (*nijjg as have bi'en sonu' of the results^ 
of unfettered compel iljon, the efheit'iiey of tlu' I’ailways 
has bt'cn brought to a point not a.])])roar'hed elsewhere 
largely in conse(|uenee of that very com])c‘tit ion whose 
ill-t'fTecls have been so ofti'ii and so justly dwi'lt on. In 
the carnage of iron ort' and of coal, the methods of rail- 
way transportation, whieh had been develojx'd under 
the stress of eager eompet it ion, were utilised to t iu' ut most ; 
and the same was true of the transfer from rail to shi]) 
and from ship to rail again, of the carriage in the ship 
itself, and of the handling of accumulated ])iles of tlu' two 
mati'i'ials 

Th(' ore is loadt'd on cars at the mines by nu'i'liauieal 
a])})liances. At the Me.sibi Mines the very shovel 

that digs the ore from the gi’ound de])Osil.^ it ni the 
adjacent cai At the lake iiigii ore-doeks ja’otrude 
hundred^ of yaid^ into the water (hi toj) of IIk'hi run 
the trains, tlie oie diojijmiL^ by gravity iioiii o])enH'.gsdn 
the cal' bottimis into the jioeket- ol the do( k'- hdii'iiee 
it drops again through lone dials into the wanting vi's.sels, 
ranged below alongside the dock At < vc'ry sl.ej) direct 
manual labour is avoided, and madiiruy and machine- 
like devices enable huge quantities of ore to be moved at 
a cost astonishingly low 'I'he ves.^el> themselves, con- 
structed for the service, carry the maximum of eai'go for 
till' minimum of ex])('n''e while the mai hiru'ry for lapid 
loading and unloading re^luees t(» the sliortest the non- 
('arning time of lying at tla* doek^ At the oth('i end of 
the wait']' carriage. ('Sjieeially on Lake' Era', similar highly 
developed mechanical a])phanee^ transfc*r {rom boat to 
railway car again, or, at will, do the pik'S w here stocks 
are accumulated for the whnt(;r months of elo>(‘d naviga- 
tion At either end the railwayjias bei'ii laised to the 
maximum of efficiency for tlie rajiid and economical 
carnage fc’f bulky freight. What has bi en ilone lor grain, 
for cotton, for lumber, feir all th(‘ gieat stajiles, has been'^ 
doneffiere also, and hone, perha]).s, luoie c'llectively than 
anyti'hcTC else. 
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WhMe file greatness and prosperity of the American 
industries was most powerfully assisted by the cheapness 
and efficiency of their inland transport system by land 
tind by water, which gives them the priceless boon of the 
lowest freights in the world, the British railways were, 
with tlie connivance of politicians of the laissez faire 
school, allowed to strangle the canals. They destroyed 
the coinpetitioii of the British waterwa^^s in order to 
obtain a monopoly of inland transportation. Having 
obtained that monopoly, they proceeded to charge 
extortionate Sreiglit rates, winch are seriously hampering, 
and which tlireaten to* strangk', the productive industries 
of the (!OLintry. Owing fo tlunr pos.sessing a monopoly 
of trans})ortation and owing to the absence of effective 
Governnunit control, t lie British railways have scarcely 
tried to increasi^ their efficiency. They have continually 
paid for so-called improvmnents, which sliould have been 
made out of (tunings, by adding to their capital, and the 
result is that the British railways have per mile by far 
the largest capital in the world, and tliey have found the 
money fc^' paying increased wages, taxes, pn(*es, etc., by 
vastly increasin^^ their charges to the public, while the 
American railways have (continually lowered theirs. The 
result is that Great Britain has the most (‘xpensive, and 
perhaps the least elhcieiit, transport system in the world, 
while America has the cheapest and the most efficient. 
Those* who urged .that British railway transport should 
be cheapened by greatly increasing raiiwa}^ train-loads, 
by employing, more powerful engines, etc., were told that 
this was impossible beciTuse of the narrowness of the 
British tunnels and (^f the weakne.ss of existing bridges, 
difficulties w^hicli, of course, can be overcome, and which 
^were overcome in the United States. Those ^^ho urged 
that scientific and uniform acc?>unting should be^intro- 
•duced by the British railways, si^ the causes of their 
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inefficienc 3 ^ voiild be made clear and the ^hecfessary 
remedies be adopt (.\l, were met with a refusal. The* 
Britisli railwa}’ s^^stcm w orks with an antiquated and most 
inefiieient organisation Its ridorm is urgently needed.’ 
Its inqu'ovenient and tlie lowering of it^ ehai'ges should 
have the hajipie''! dTi'et u])on all the national industries. 
The iV'Vival ol the r>iat]>h indu.stiu'^ will (hqicaid largely" 
on tile railways TIh'A' nuqv stifle Briti-^li ]>r'oduction 
unless tluw inod(a‘ni''(‘ theii' nH'thod> and rev]'>c‘ their 
])ohey and thdi- tariff,^ 

It is obvious tint tli(“ Aiiieiiean railwa}’.^ lla^'e iraidered 
invalua])l(‘ sia vie('-- in (qieiiing up t }i(0‘oiintrv and ]K'o])ling 
it, that they are laiLaly i t‘->])omihk* lor tlu‘ wonderful 
devekqiiiK'nt of tlu‘ natuial re^'Ornai's ol tlu' Idiitf'd Mates, 
and f(U' th(‘ inaivellcu- e^])aml(>n ol the Anieriean 
industiK's and their abounding ]>i o-^jient \' .Now let us 
suniniaril\’ ( onqiai t- t he mi! u a\ ]) 0 ''itJon ol the Ibitish 
Enqai'e and <»1 the Tinted .'^tate'> hu the year Ihl.I 


M ih s (>! 
'J < 1 1 ( 1 ( 11 )/ 


] ‘((j>((hil tan 


Mihaqr of 

yo^/(/vn/^. 


]iiiudi laa})ii(‘ Jli.Sns a!)4 4:5!t T.'M oou 

UiiiTcd Sian- ' :ro2G.7s'J ()7,(i2s,41)7 251.984 


Jn 19T1 tlu^ aixa and the ]) 0 ])iilat iftii of tlu' I^itish 
Einjiirc' w(U'e eomiflerably more than four times as great 
as the aiea and ])opuk(tion of the Tinted Istate.y Yet 
this va^'tly greater teiiitoiy and tins vastly greater 
population }ioss(‘>sed only a little i^on* than half as many 
miles of railwa\Mas the (d’(*at Rejuibhe, not witlistandiiig 
the great^indmt rial and financial stait jiosses.sed by 
Englai^d I'hat is a vefv liumiiiatiiig fact. It shown 
how gieatl^ the devdopment ol the* Empne lias been 
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neglected. If we bear in mind ilie^vast importance of 
opening u]) ne^v countries by means of railways, it must 
be clear that tlu' raj)id incax^aM' of tlu^ whifc^ j)opii!ation 
and of the vv(‘altli of tlie Unibal States due to 

the extent and the (‘Xca'Ihuiee of tlieir railway^, while tlio 
com])arat i vely slow adv.ine(‘ of th(‘ Tb’itish h]mpire in 
wliite ])opnlation and ^\'(^■dt]l is laag{‘]y, and pej']ia])s 
priiici])ally, du(' to tlu* jnsufliei( ney of its railway outfit. 
If we wish to fievt'lop tin* Ibnpiia' \\v must bchorc' all 
develop its mi'ans of (*ommuni(‘at ion Pht* doubling and 
quadrupling of tlu^ ]mperial railway mileage will un- 
doubtedly double' anel quadruple' t lu' numbei’ and tlu^ 
wealth of thc' Enipir(‘‘s white' po])ul<ition liailways are 
p('rha,})s the Empire's gre'ate'st and most luge'iit nee'el 

It IS searee'ly lU'ce'ssary to add that t lie* doubling and 
quadru])ling e>f the Impe'i'ial railu<i.v nule'age' will act as a 
most ])owerful stimulant to ('ommere'e' and to many 
n^aiuifaeturing industiaes. and ('s])e‘('ia.lly to the iron and 
steel indust I’ie's, of the Unite'd Kingdom and of the 
Dominions and Posse'ssions. The' Amerie'aii iron and 
steel indtistry, by fai- the gre'ate'st in the world, ow’es its 
rise very largely to the' e'X[)an.sion of the' railways The 
prosperity and ])Oj)ulation of the' British Empire' may 
obviously be' vastly inerease-d b\ a w'lse*. elaring ami far- 
sight eel railway jiolie'v 

Convinced of the va,.st, im[)(i>rta.nce‘ of fae^ilita.t ing anel 
cheapening inlaner transport to the' utmost, the; United 
States Gove'rnme'iit anel the (fovernme'nts of the indi- 
vidual State's have' spent ^vast amounts of public money, 
not only on improving the* national waiterw'ays, but also 
on the roaels of the 'count ly. The })ublic roaels e)f the 
United States, whie-h used to be' a disgrace, a^'e rapidly 
•being improved. In 1914 no le^ss than 2-Ifhd55,0()7, or 
£50, OOP, 000, e)f State and Ie)eal fpnels were spent e:)fi their 
improvement and construction. 
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The D^pvitLOPMENT of Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the most essential of all industries. The 
Unit('d States have vastly improved the national agri- 
culture in all its hranehes. The prosperity and progress 
of the American rural industries are diu‘ partly to the 
bounty of Nature, partly to the action of tlu' American 
GovernnKuit and ])eo])le According to most Amca’ican 
observers, the prosperity of the rural indust I'ic's is largely 
ascribable to the fact that the bulk of tlu' farmland as 
held under the owma’shij) system,, that the vhole value 
of the improvements made falls to the farmers tluunselves ; 
that they work, not for the landlord, but only for tlican- 
selves, that every farm-labourer can hope to become' the 
prosperous owner of a freehold farm in J9Jo the farm- 
land of tlie United States was luiel as follows 

Pd Cent. 

By owne^^ .. . .. r)98.r>r>4,()17 acics ()S-1 

By luanagcrs . . . . . . sl'.ToO.St).") 'o-f 

By tenant. s .. . . 22().5] 2.84.'} -25-8 


'J’otal .. .. . 878,798,22.3 « 100 


in lOJO the American farnu weu'e' w'oikcd by (8250,844 
owners, 37(>,404 managers, and only (ils.Ooti te'iiants. 
In the Unitt'd State's there' w'cre the-iefore' teui owne*rs to 
(^very single tenant faime'r In the* Uniteai Kingdom tlic 
reverse position unfort uifately obtain^ Farm(*rs^ wdio 
w'Oi'k for thems'lvc's naturally work with iiioie I'liergy 
and intellige'uce than farme*rs w lio woik li'rge*lv for a 
landowuier, and wIk) know that^heur improve'inent s may 
any njonieuit be e-onfiscalefl I'hat wa^ jioiiite'd out by 
Arthur Young ineue* than a ea uturt ago 

The ,'yne‘rican farmers can fairly easily obtain 
labourer^, j)artly ,bet‘au^' farm wages are veuT high, 
partly^iecausp drudLan\V)n the faring has In'ce ;ibf))j she'd 
by tl^e general use eff labour-stiving machinery, partly 
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because the farm-workora can easily acquire freehold 
land and houses for themselves, ai^d sitart farming on 
their own jief'Oniit . 

The sleady improv(‘ment in cultivation effected may 
be gai]g(‘d from the followdng figures, wdiich are taken 
from The Wadlli (tud I nronit of the Pe,ople of the. United 
States, published in 1915 by Mr W 1 King, and which 
arc bas('d upon th(' ofticial statistics; 

Average (’'rop per Acrpe 


]*('nod. 

('orn 

[Mdicr) 

Wheat 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Cotton. 


Jjush ris. 

P 11 he Is 

l>ush(i>^ 

Bushels. 

Bales. 

1866-1875 .. 

26- 1 

11-6 

2 s - 1 

22-6 

— 

1 8 7 6 - 1 S 8 5 

25-5 

12-3 

27-6 

22-4 

0-348 

1886-1865 .. 

2:65 

12-6 

25-6 

22-6 

0-383 

1866-1695 .. 

25 2 

13-5 

26 6 

25-1 

0-405 

1666-1612 .. 

27*6 

U -5 

26-1 

25-0 

1 0-364 


The rural indust rii's of the United States have prospered 
grt'atly, not, only bi'caust* tlu^y have been blessed with a 
good sod and clim.ite, because tlie farmers enjoy the 
advantages of the treeliold system, and because they 
enpiloy tlu' best labour-siiving machinery, but also 
bf'causf' they have' becui mightily lieljied by the excellent 
Anu'ricaii rallway^ and the cheapiR'ss of t h(' freight which 
tlu'y ( harge, and b('caus(‘ ihc American Government has 
vastly aid(‘d the American agriculturists by its wise and 
energf'tie activity, d lu' Kin.d Ide])orl of the United 
State's Industrial Gomiivssion of 19oi? stated: 

Agriculture is the (undameiital, if not the most impor- 
tant, industry of any people', anel ^lioulel receive as much 
dire'ct benefil from legislation as any othsr industry. 
Agriculturists are indire'ctly^ luit iievertlu'less vitally, 
interested in equitable tax laws and in legislation^nt ended 
to prevent mono})oly, cither iw manufacturing oi in 
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transportation. As consumers of manufactlres and 
producers of‘farm ppducts, they are doubly affected by 
unequal or exoiv^)itant freight charges. Their interests 
will be best conserved, therefore, bv low' uniform rates 
•for the transportation of freiglit and’by k'gislation \vhich‘ 
will promote fair (*oinpetil ion in manufaetures. The 
recomnumdatjons of the Commissions on tliese subjects 
and on taxation will Ix' found in ap])ro}U‘i;ite ])lae(‘S else- 
where in this Report 

Agriculture has derived more benefit from the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agricmlture and from its 
administrative work than from a^iy otlu'r Ftxieral legisla- 
tion The annual injuiy to fruit and gram from the 
ravages of insects would ],.robably be doiibk' what it is 
now but for the work of tlu^ l)(*]t‘ii't merit Tlu^ distribu- 
tion of weathei’ forecast n has b(‘en of incalculable valiu' in 
aiding farmers to give timely ear(‘ to cro])s Jt'< exp('i’i- 
ments in proving the ada])tati(m of crops to climates and 
soils have developed aLU'icult un^ into a science, and thus 
alike bimefited th(‘ indu.^try and the country in general 

The I nited .States hav(* a numbm’ of exci'lkait instituj. 
tions which serve as intclligcmcc' diqiart nuait s to all The 
economic interests of the country Being stalled with 
the leading experts, being lavishly 'endow c-d witli funds, 
and being administered and directed, not, by dryasdust 
bureaucrats, but by entiTprising ])ra( tical men of busimsss, 
they have rendered absrj]ut(‘ly invaluable service's in 
promoting the prosjierity of tlu' ])(' 0 ])le‘ Sonu' of tlu'se 
institutions received the* following sunn from tlx' Cniteal 
States OoveTiiment in j 9] 4 : , 


Depart merit of Agrieuhure . 

JUds 

22TOK.141 

Department of tVimnuree . 

10.0M,S82 

Depart meiit (4 Labour . ^ 

.'C7bS.b04 

Inter-State rommerite rommi.^Mon (fOuL 
w ay Control) ... * 

2, 010, cot; 

Patent Office . . 

1,460.883 

( Survey 

).36H..^4:> 

('ernii> Bureau (m 14-t renstjh yr;u 0 41!C2:>7 



1 , 220 , 36 () 
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Science find research are certainly not starved in the 
United States as they are in the UnitM I^ingdom. Not 
only the United States Government, but the Governments 
d the individual States also, maintain richly endowed 
departments of agriculture, of commerce, of labour, of 
railway (‘ontrol, (dc., whicli ])uhlis}i numerous invaluable 
reports. In addition to all these otlicial agencies, there 
are nunnu'ous powerful local and privaite institutions for 
the promotion of scientific^ lesearch, agriculture, com- 
merce, et(‘ 

The Anu'iican Government has ])romoted agriculture 
also by draining swamps and by irrigating rainless, or 
almost rainh^ss, lands By vast irrigation works it has, 
during naauit years, I'eclaimed 2,9 lM ,1 tJo a.cr(\s of waterless 
land, an arcai, ten times as large as th(‘ (-ounty of Bedford- 
shire, at the' cost of Slot), 3()S, 000 . ddius it has converted 
arid desert lands in the* south and west of the country 
into a vc'i'itable })ai*adis(‘ 

iTie^continuous and rapid {)rogress of America's agri- 
culture may be gauged from the following representative 
and most r^‘m;irkable figures. 



]910 63r),llfl,O()()2,SSt>,2()O,(iOOll,()O8,61C):{21,:ir)2,7r)O 1,024,938.000 
1914 891, 01 7, 000 2, 072, 804,OO0 10, 102, 143 290, 192,0001, 406,802, 000 


The produce of many other ero[V; has ’increased ^t a 
sinilarly rajiid rate. 
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Exactly as thq gigantic expansion of the American 
railways would have been impossible without the wondet- 
ful development of the American iron and steel industries, 
the mighty progress of agriculture, indicuited by these 
figures, would liave becai impossible without the extra- 
ordinary development of the American manufacturing 
industries in general, and therefore of the towns, and of 
the American agricultural imjilenu'nt industry Reapers, 
self-binders and other labour-sa.ving maehines, many of 
which were invented by Americans, liave revolutionised 
agriculture throughout the world, and have made possible 
tile agricultural conqu(*^t ofdlu' American West Ihe 
production of agricultural implements in the Iniited 
States lias mcrea'^ed a^^ follows- 

Aghtculti'ral Implumi'-nt Prmnia. tk'n 



Doh. 

In 1850 . 

6.845,000 

In 1860 

17.598.000 

In 1870 

52,067.0<f^i 

In 1880 

6s, 610. 000 

In is9o 

81. 272, 000 

In 10a(» 

lol,2t'7.O00 

In 1005 

112. 007. 000 

In 1910 

116 .‘129,000 

In 1915 

I6t.0s7.0oo 


The AiiK'i’ieans pO'^>(''>s by far th(‘ lar’g<.‘s1 agi'ieult ural 
imjilement indimti’v in -the w'or]<l It-^ output has in- 
ereasf'd twent v-fi\a‘-fojd ‘'iner I s .)0 And foiii'-tift fis of the 
machiiK's producful aie retained in the I nited States. 
In 18do the valm of t le- ^agi a ult ural machines and 
imjilemciit > pO'-^'Cssefl hv th< Amei lean farmiu's eam(3 to 
SI al .asT o.'is Jn lOpi their*' value amounted to 
SI 49,7s'h leaving increa^eri eightfold Without 
that miLdity increase ii^ labour-saving maehimTV the va^t 
augini-ntat ion of they\meriean crops would, of course, 
have been iiniiossihle 
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The prosperity of America’s agriculiure is due not so 
much to the vastness of the natural rosodrees as to the 
eg^ergy and ability of th(‘ AnuTii^an peoplca and particu- 
larly to tlic cniployment of labour-savaiig machinciy. 
The Encyclopcvdui Brifannica states under the heading 
“ Agricult ur(‘ ’’ : 

Since 1S7(> th(' most ini])ortant factors in the develop- 
ment of Ain('ri{;a's agric ult uri^ have been the employment 
of more sciiaitific methods of production and the more 
exten^ivu use ^ of machiiHa-y. ... A really scientific 
plough was ])ract ically. unknown betori^ 1S70. Thirty 
yeai's lalcj‘ tlie larg(^ fai’ins of the Pacific Statiss were 
plouglusl. hai'row(sl and sow(‘d villi wheat in a single 
operation by aO horsi'-powi r traction (aigines drawing 
ploughs, harrovs and ])r(‘ss drilN Since ISaO there has 
been a transition from th(‘ sickle and th(‘ scythe to a 
rnachiiH' that in one opi'ration mows, thr(‘shes, cleans and 
sacks th(‘ vlu'at, and in five minutes after touching the 
stai^dinggi'a-in has it n^adyfor the market. Hay-stackers, 
potato ])lant(M’s and diggi'rs, feed choppers and grinders, 
manuri'-spreaders, cheidc-row coi'ii-planters and ditch- 
diggmg imu'hiiK'^ an^ some of tlu* common labour-saving 
devices. 

By th(‘ L’stii of •August. 19o7, th(‘ ruitial States Patent 
Otfice had isMical patiuits for harvi'sting ma, chines, 

(),3h2 t hn'shers, (),t>SO harrow.s and dlgger.^, b,h-t9 seeders 
and planters, and 13,171 ploughs. In tlu* manufacture 
of agricultural machiiuay tlu' Hnited States leads the 
world, ddu' total vabu' <>f the implcnuaits and machiiu^ry 
used by farmers df the Unitcal Stall's in ISSO was 
$4t)(), ogo.Ohr) ; in 1 Sbo, S I94,g47,4(w . in 1900, S7()l ,l?r)] ,550 
—a gain in tliis last decadi' of 54 per cent. The total 
value of the imjik'im'nt s luid ma.chineiy manufactured 
in 1850 Avas ,S0,S4l\()N ; in 1880, §98,1)40,480; in 189t), 
$81,271,051 ; in 1900, $101,207,428 The.se figures, how- 
ever, are a \ery poor indication of the actual use of 
machinery, on account of the rapid decrease in prices 
following its manufacture on a n?bre exBmsive si'al^' and 
Hy improved methods. * ^ 

The effectspf the new agriculture are apparent from tin; 
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following 'figures: By the methods of 1830 it 'required 
64 hours and. 15 'minutes of man-labour and cost $3.71 
to prodiu'e an acre of wheat: l)y the nu'tliods employed 
ill 1800 it recpareil '2 liour.s a!id 58 minutes of man-labour 
and cost 12 cents. To juoduce an acre of liark^y in 1830 
required 03 hours of man-la liour and (‘ost $3.59; in 
1 800 it required 2 hours and 43 minutiss and cost 00 cents. 
An acre of oats ])ro(luced by th(‘ methods of 1 830 required 
00 hours and 15 minutes of man-labour and cost $3.73; 
tlie inetJiods of 1803 najuired only 7 houis and 0 minutes 
and cost $I o7. With the same unit of lahoiu’ the 
average quantity of all leading cro])> produccal by modern 
methods is about five tiine^ as gjvat as that jii'oducc'd by 
tile methods enqiloycal in 185(0 and tlie cost ol jiroduction 
is reduced by one- half 

The Amcuacaiis h.ive revolut lonisial agriculture' With 
the powerful machiiK'ry mvc'iite'd. manufact urc'fl and 
employed by them, the ])roduct]ve ])ower of the agri- 
cultural worker has in some dirt'Ctions heen inci'eased 
lwent\doid and moie , • 

The ex])an'>ion of America's agricultural jiroduetion 
has been prodigious and it has be'eai univi'i’sal It has 
been due to tlu' rapid increa.se of the ]) 0 ])ulatKVu through 
births and immigration, to the })o^se^.^lon of numerous 
well-managc'd railways, to ch('a]) freights, to the increas- 
ing use of labour-saving machineiy. to the* flourishing 
condition of the AnKuican manufacturing industries, 
which provided agricuKure with leady and opulent 
markets, to the jiowerful agricultural maciniK'i-y industry 
and last, but not h'ast , to th(' fostiMing caii'p)! tlu' Ameri- 
can Govi'rnment ^^illch prot/'ctid and arlvaiiced the 
agricultural interests in evc'ry possibk' way. 

Britain might, and should, learn from America’s 
example. Unfortunately, agriculture lias been sadly 
neglected, not only in the Ihiitial Kingdom, but in th8 
outlyfiig parts of the Umpire as well. Througliout the 
Empire production, and especially agricultural production, 
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A t 

has been largely disregarded, while comiherce and 
speculation have been caiconraged. Tltfougliout the 
Empire production, and es])(‘cially agricultural produc- 
tSn, has been sacrificed to the pursuit of paper profits 
and of paper vealth, and the interest of the country to 
that of the towns. Altliougli tin* British Empire has an 
area whicli is inoia* tlian four times as large as that of the 
United Statens, far fewer white ])eo])le ar(^ working on the 
land in tlie Em])ire tlian in the Ihiited States Even 
Germany maantams witliin her narrow boixhu’s a larger 
numbeu' of white agriculturists than the* whole of the 
British tanpirca although the latter is eighty times as 
extiuisua^ as the fornKua Agiiculture i.^ inMitlicuuitly 
develo])('(l not only in (iriait Britain, hut al>o in the 
Dominions Of th(‘ ]K>})ulation of all Australia, fully one- 
third liv(‘ in th(^ ov(‘i -crow (l('d ca])itals, while half of the 
po])ulati(Hi of Victoria liv(‘ in Mi'lbouriKo and half of the 
po])]^la,tion of N(‘W South Wah's in Sydiu^y Tha,t is an 
imheaTthy and a. deploiahle stall* of ahairs. 


How grossly the 

agricult ural r(*sourc(‘s 

of th(* ITiited 

Kingdom have been n(*g*Iect(‘d is clearly 
following most extraordinary comjianson : 

proved by the 


V nit (’(1 Kingdom. 

Germanij. 


A vim. 

Avics. 

Total arts'i 

77,721,250 

133,585,000 

('ulnvaicd ao'a . 

40, 0*3 1,027 

78,032,139 

Woods and ioKwt 

^ . . 3,000, 070 

34.272,841 

pRonreTioN ix 1012. 



• 

I ’n lied Kingdom. 

(iermanij. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Wheat, and ryi* . 

1,508,700 

15,958,000 

Bailey 

1.320,400 

3,482,000 

Oats 

2,01^j,000 

8,520,200 

Potatoes . . 

5,720,342 

50,200, 5«I0 

Hay 

. ' . . 14,021,2:;:; 

30,524,015 
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1 - 


United Kingdom, 

Germany. 



T<yns. 

Tons. 

Cattle 


11, 914, (>35 

20,182,021 

Cows 


4,490,810 

10,914,283 

Horse.s 


Not iisc('i oniiabk' 

4,523,059 

Pigs 


3,992,549 

21.923,707 

Shec]) 


28.907.495 

5,803,445 


Tli(‘ giirantic difTereiu-c in pi odiict ion in Goniiiiny’s 
favour , allows how va>tly Briti>li a,grionlt ural jiroduction 
may be iiureased to the grieit a.dvantage of tlie agri- 
cultural pojiulation of the nation a> a whok' 

Tlie feudal ag(' i> jia^t . Feudal ti'iiuri' of land is not 
com})atil)le with deinoeiaey and vilh inodian production. 
Ifrilish agriculture should, witliout d( lay. be jilacial fi'om 
a feudal on a. freehold ba^m in the United Kingdom and 
throuiihout the Em])ire\ and it'> developmnnt should be 
promoted by tlu^ geiua\d fostcrine oi jiiodnetion. by the 
organisation of indu-tiy. by a wise ])olie\ of migration 
a,nd lairal set tkunent . by the piovi^ion of chea]) tran^jrai'l, 
es])ecially railways, and of sioiage tacditu's etc . by the 
crcaition of chea]) rural credit by tho provision of the best 
scientihc organisations and. if iK‘eos>ary. by tin inrposi- 
tion of protective tarilfs 

A Glamx into Tin: kdiTriii: 

The deveioijment of the latent resources of tlu^ w'orld 
by labour-saving machinery has only begun 'Tiu* prc^sent 
outfit of industries will probably be comiik'tely out of 
date within a decade or two Ik'lore long (‘ieetricaty may 
become the ])r(‘ponderant motive hace. although coal 
w'ill remain indispensable in many industries, espiicially 
in iron-smelting. The eleetric (iiirent has many advan- 
tage's over coal, arid oiicv more the United States may 
revolutionise tlie xidustfial methods oi th(' world. 

d'he })ow<‘r oi labour-saving niaehnieiy eni])loyed in the 
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United “States is stupendous.^ The horse-pciwers used 
were, according to the Analyst of June 9, 11J14, as follows: 


Ilorsc-rowcrs. 


Eni])lny(‘d iii inanuf;u‘turiug 

.. 19,400,000 

Elect ric hrdit and }>u\v(‘r statiuiis . . 

7,700,000 

St,r(U‘t and ('lectrj(* lad\\ay^ 

3,400,000 

Steam i aihs ay^ 

. . 50,000,000 

Miiie.s and (jiiai i k^s . . 

5,000,000 

Various 

5,400,000 

Total 

. . 9((, 900,000 

Motor v(diicE'^ 

. . 22.500,000 

to and d'ot al * 

. 113,400.000 


Of all tl](' }iO]‘s(-})(>uer,- n^ed in the United States, 
aliout TT), (100.000 dejx'iid u])Oii energy geiic'ratcal from 
(;oa]. According to tlu* pre.^cait ^taie of g(‘ol()gical know- 
ledg(g tli(‘ United ])os^C‘>.^ tlu* hulk of the world's 

coal, as I have' show-n in tlu‘ prindous eiiajiteic The 
Am^W‘ans aie a far-sightcai, aetne ])eopk‘ Although 
they ])Os.sc‘ss the most gigantic stores of coal in the w'orkk 
tliey do not wiAi to (‘xliaant them prematurely. They 
mean to I'conomne tlK'ir irrepkna'able I’oal as far as 
possible, whih' Great liritain is exjiortiiig as much as 
she can. Ha])[)ily. the Uniti'd States pos.sess an alter- 
native and inexliamt il)l(' sourc(‘ of power in t heir numerous 
waterfalls In a rt jiort writtcai by ^Ir. M. O. Leighton, 
the ChijL“f I lydrographer of the United States Geological 
Survey, and publis*lied in the lt(^])ort of the National 
Conservation, Commission, we read. 

it is found that t he total]iower av<iilable in the surveyed 
portions, including storage, is about 53,000,000 horse- 
power. If this be considered as one-fourth, to correspond 
with the portion of the country surveyed, the total powaa^ 
(ff the country, with practical maximum storage, wall be 
about 312,000,000 horse-powa^r. 

* The second method of computaliop involves considera 
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tion of the hicrcase of power available from storage in the 
several poriioit's oi the eouiitry in which surveys have 
been made, and applying the ratio of increase to un- 
surveyed and similar country in I host' regions. The 
topograpliieal surveys, while they cover only one-fourth 
of tlie total area of the country, havt' lU'vert heless been 
prosecuted in all sections so tha,t tlu' storage data are 
applu'able to all ])hysiographic ty]H's that are comprised 
within the United State's. Apjilying tlu* information in 
this way, we obtain a grand total of g3o.S()0,0(M) horse- 
power, which, it a])pears to the writer, is a more' accurate 
figure than that obt aim'd by the first nu'thod 

In any case, therefore it may be assumed vith confi- 
dence tliat. were all jiract K-ably storage* sites utilise'd and 
the* wate'r properly a])})lie-d, the're might be e*<ta])lished 
eve'ntually in the e*ountry a total ])o\\e'i installation of at 
least 200 . 000 . 0(10 hor''e'po\\c*r, and jirobalily mucii more. 

The Unite*d states liavc in reM*ive' a <u])er<ihundance 
of wateu'-powe*! . anel the demand that ine'xhaiistible 
water-j)0\\ er slioulel }>e made* to le plact* e-xhau^t ihle*^ ^*oal 
IS rapully gi owing. e*^})e*cially a^ electricity ge*ne*rate'd from 
waterfalls lias many advantage's over e-oal The Meinthly 
Bulletin of the New York Uhambe*r of (V)m>merce for 
February, 1918, contained a paper entitk'd " The ABC' of 
Water-Power, ’ which sttited; 

Two cubic feet of wate'r, which weigh one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, by falling a distance of emly six feet 
will produce one horse-power ejf eiK'rgy. Falling w'atcr 
in early days was used to turn wate*i>wh(*els wdin^h pro- 
vided the necessary horse-power to operate* near-by 
facteiiies, cliiefiy flour mills. Now the* faking water is 
guid(*d by concrete penstocks tv jiowe'rful w'ater turbines, 
whicli whirl great electric ge'iierators, and tiie* horse- 
power thiiN develope'd in form of elt-ctnc current is trans- 
mitted for hundreds of mile-s over small copjX'r wires to 
cities aiiei towns, whe-re* it i'- used to operate gr'eat inanu^, 
factiiring plants, .run .stft-e*et railways, and furnish light 
and 1^'at The jilants ivhich pr(>dui*(* electricity in thifil, 
w'ay are know n a.s Hydro-Electric plants. 
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Hydro-Electric plants cost more and take longer to 
instal than steam plants, but Hydro- jfclectric plants have 
these advantages: the cost peT horse-power of energy 
produced is less, and increased output does not call for a 
corres])onding ineia^ase of fuel or labour. The amount 
that is m^ec .s^ary to set aside annually to cover charges 
for dc'])reeia< ion for Hydro-El(^ctrie plants is estimated to 
be not more than one-third to one-half of that necessary 
with a ste.'im plant of like eapa-eity. . . 

It is veil said that water-power is unlike most other 
natural r(\soui'ees in tliat it is not diminislied by use, nor 
is it eonscTvecJ by non-use Coal which is not used to-day 
remain'' to be us(Mi lu'reafter, but the energy of water 
whi(‘h is allowed to flow l^v unused neither decreases nor 
increa.s(‘s the future supply, but is irretrievably lost. 
Our supply of coal — the principal source of energy — 
while vast, is not uidimited. It is estimated that seven 
to fourteen and ('V('n .seventeim and one-half tons of coal 
is consumeil in producing on(‘ horse-power. The utilisa- 
tion of wat('r- pow('r results in th(‘ saving of this coal for 
future use. fn other words, th(‘ real waste of water- 
power IS its non-use. . 

In an artick' in tlie EUriricdl World for June 23, 1917, 
entitled “ W'hy Hydro- Electric Development Lags,” 
Hugh L t'oojier treated statistically the rtdease in man- 
power, coal tonnage, railway facilities and capital that 
would result from the utilisation of the water horse-power 
wasted in the United States. He (estimates that 74o,000 
men would be releasial for other industries or for agri- 
culture if 35,000,000 horse |)Ower for one year were 
developed hydro-electrieally instead of by the equivalent 
process of coal ^ombustion. Every 5t) horse-power 
developed hydro-electrieally releases one man. The 
change woulc! further elTcct a saving of 280,000,000 tons 
of coal and (>00,000 fri*ight*cars necessary to liaul the coal 
— or foil! times the nqmber needed to supply the freight- 
car sliortage of March, 1917. 

Already many important xA.mcfican industries, such as 
the agricultural imjdement industry, the autoi!iobile 
industry, the boot and shoe industry, the clothing iqdiis- 

8 
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try, the foi^ndry and machine-sho]) industry, an^ many 
others, are based^ mainly on electric power. Steam- 
power is rapidly being replaced by electric power. Before 
long steam railways may be ab> rare in Hk' United States 
as liorse tramways 

It should b(‘ observtsl that the watei power of the 
British Umpire far exof>(Mls that of tlu' Unitcal States. 
The w’at('r-y)ower of Canada aloiu' is snpposcal to approxi- 
mate'. oi‘ ('V('n to ( xc(H‘(l, t hat of 1 In- Unite d States. 

'Thefaet^and fnrina'- civeii ni these ])agos show that the 
Unitc'd Statc'^ owa* then won()(>rfid [)rogr<‘s^ in ])o})ii]at ion, 
W(‘;dth and pow<‘r not if> their' natural ri'^ource^ -wliich, 
thoimh inairnifK.aait . are jU'ohahly inferior to tho'>(' owned 
by the British Hm})ire -but to tlie wU(‘ and eiu'rgetic 
develo]»m(‘nt of tlieir re-ouree-^ by tlie Aineiican (tovern- 
ment and ])er>])le The .\mericaii Gciverninent and 
])(‘Oplr ha’ce nf>t followed a eo- inopolit a n ])oliey. iujt a. 
national one Tliey havi' not followaal a jiolicy of Irnsspz 
fniTP of aimless drift, favourahh' to the fittaneier, the 
speeulator. tht' middle- man. the (‘X{)loit('?' nor a polu'V of 
la'^t riet ion with ree.ai'd to hittli ]>o|)n}al ion and jiroduction. 
They liave followed a poliey of ('iiercret le ,icfion favciurable 
to jtrodneton. whu-h. after all. is dictated hy common 
sen^e. [lene(‘ tlaw ha\a‘ attraetral iinniiitrant s l)y all 
means in tlieir power, and liave developcal tlunr magnifi- 
cent natnial resourc(‘s to tie* full hav(' jnirsued 

neitlH'r a short - sight (al pf^liey reeoniniendfai by ('c-onomic 
doet]'inaire> and commereiid profit -snatchers, hy nii- 
jiroductive speculators and middleinfui, nor an (“([ually 
sliort- sight ('(] jioliey favourable to some clamorous section 
of th(' inhabitants, but ruinoii.s to the nation as a wLole. 
dliey have wisely pursued a great and truly nationtl 
jioliej , and have Ih^velojied nal ional production as a whole 
and 111 all its branrj}i('S. d'hus the Unitcal Slates haVo 
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become the largest producers among the nations of the 
world of many valuable minerals, suc^li a.»^ coal, iron ore, 
silvc;r, zinc, lead, sulphur, petroleum, and the 
largest producers of various forest productions, especially 
of timber. They have become foremost among the 
nations of the world in many agricultural productions, 
such as wlu'at , rnaizi'., oats, tobacco, cotton, cattle, pigs. 
They have likewise' become' the greatest producers in the 
Avorld of many manufactureel articles, such as pig-iron, 
steel, woollen goods, silk goods, rubber gooels, Ic'nther, 
boots, paper, e-loihing, cutlery, clocks and watches, glass, 
soap, furniture', mote>r-c<^ir.s. e'lectrical machinery, of 
labour-saving machines e:)f e'Ve'ry kinei, anei ])ossibly of 
cotton geiods, and before long they may be the' largest, 
shipbuilders in the world as well. England’s inelustrial 
paramounte'v is gone. The United States have taken 
their ])lace However, the British rae'o may” recove'r 
its i^rrner great position by energeticall}” eleveleiping the 
unrivalled ressources of the Empire. 

The intention of the i^nericans to replace steam-power 
based on ^oal by electrical energy based on watc'r-power 
shows the vastni'ss of Ami'rica’s industrial plans and the 
greatness of America's industrial future. The United 
States know no standing still They are not satisfied 
with the methods employed by their grandfathers. They 
have no fossilised industries, such as may be found in 
Great Britain. They recognise that- the essence of 
industry is progre.ss, is change. America’s future pro- 
gress in production and in^ wealth will probably put into 
the shade her past advance. Man has only begun to 
enlist all the sciences* in the service of industry. The 
British Empire is more than four times as large as the 
Wnited States, and its resources ^re more varied and are 
probably far greater than those possessed by the Reymblic 
the W’est. If the great Iniperiahrcsources should be 
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^ . . ' ' <'» 
developed with American energy, by American methods,^ 

and in ao(;orda«ceVith the precedents set by the Ameri- 
can Government and people, the wealth of the United 
Kingdom and of the British Empire will increase at ah 
incredibly fast rate, and future generations may be as 
surprised at the low cost of the present War as men living , 
now are surprised at the low cost of the Britisli wars of 
the eighteenth century and of the twenty yeai\s’ struggle 
with Xapoleonic France. Britain's jwesent wealth may 
seem to future generations pitiable poverty. The pros- 
pects of the British Empire are boundless Vif the War be 
brought to a victorious (‘nd,^and if the unfathomable 
latent wealth of tlie Empire be developed with American 
energy and wisdom 



CHAPTER V 


tup: inefficiency of britlsii industrial 

PRO])UCTK)N--TIIE POSSIBILITY OF 
TREBLINC OUTPl'T* 

The United Kingdom and the Britisli Empire can best 
pay off the gigantic debt whicli is accnmnlating owing to 
tlie War, andVhi(“h may grow to an almost unimaginable 
figure', by incre'a^ing jnojluction to the utmost and by 
developing with the greatest enei’gy tlu' boundless re- 
sources with which Providence has endowed them. Thus 
Britain's wealth and national income may be enlai’ge'd 
so ra})idly and so vastly that the co^t of the U’ar may 
seem as in>igriificant to futuiv genei'ations as the cost of 
th(i^'ighteenth-ceiit ury war, and even that of the twenty 
years' struggle with Napoleonic Eranc-e, appears to men 
of the present age. 

In the f l■('vious chapter 1 liave shown that (treat Britain 
and the Empire may [)r*ofit from America's example by 
developing rapidly the inland ti'ansport system and 
agricult UH' in the United Kingdom and the whole 
Empire, and that population and general wealth and 
well-being of I\Iotherlarid and daughter-States may be 
immea^ur’ably increased by the policy of extending and 
impr’oving the r'ailways and canals, providing cheap 
transport and promoting^ the rural industries with all 
the means which science, organisation and finance have 
placed at man’s disposal, a policy which has been sadly 
neglected in the past. In the following pages I shall 
Endeavour' to show that the iiv^nufacturing industries, 
whicli are the principal resource of the inhabitant^of the 

From The Nineteenth Century and J^ter, November, HUS- 
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United Kingdom, have been as much neglected as the 

British transport system and British agriculture, that 
the British industries also stand in need of far-reaching 
reforms, and I shall show the direction in which the 
British peoples may learn from the American manu- 
facturing industries and from American manufacturing 
methods as well. 

It is very widely believed that the American people 
owe their enormous wealth mainly to the great extent of 
their territory and to the wonderful, vast and varied 
resources of the soil; that the bulk of tlieir income is 
derived from their powerful rimal industries, their wealthy 
mines and their extensive forests. The United States 
have undoubtedly been singularly blessed by Nature, 
Among the nations of the world the American people are 
the largest producers of wheat, maize, oats, tobacco, 
cotton, cattle, pigs, timber, coal, iron ore, copper, silver, 
zinc, lead, sulphur, petroleum, etc. Although the Uipted 
States possess a world-dominating position in some of the 
most valuable foodstuffs and in some of the most precious 
raw materials, the principal source of the country's wealth 
lies, not in its fields, forests and mines, but in its factories. 
The colossal income of the people, which is at least three 
times as great as that of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, is chiefly won, not in the vast expanses of their 
plains and mountains, but within the narrow limits of 
their towns. This may be see?i Worn the following 
official figures: 

Value of ProductkIn in 1909-1910. 

Dots. 

Manufacturing induRtiies .. ' 20,672,051,870 

Agriculture .. .. .. .. 8,498,311,413 

Mining 1,992,431,412 

Fy-e.stry.. •* 684,479,859 

Fisheric'^ (1908) ... . . , . 65,567,555 

31,9i2,841,209 


Tola] 
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It be noticed that in 1910 the productions of the 
American manufacturing industries fepr*sented a value 
which was almost twice as great as that of the productions 
6f agriculture, mining, forestry and fishing combined. 

Many Englishmeii still b('lieve that Great Britain is the 
greatest industrial country in the w-orld. Thai belief, 
which has hiaai fostered by ])arty politicians and pseudo- 
economists of the lu lss(>z f<i ire school, is totally unfounded. 
Until lately th(‘ ])roduetivity of the British industries 
was unknown. Statesmen, economists and others 
interested in ^‘conomie^ facts had to rely upon guess wwk. 
Many endeavoured to prove the sujiremacy of Britain’s 
industries by nutans of the delusive export figures. In 
1907 a Census of Pj’oduction for the United Kingdom was 
taken foi- th(‘ first time. Hence a fairly exact comparison 
can at last be instituted between British and American 
industrial production. The age of industrial fiction is 
grii^lually being replaced by that of industrial fact. 

\Miile till* first British Ccuisus of Production relates to 
the year 1907, the (‘ighth American Census of Production 
— the firs^ wa^ taken a,s early as 1850 — ri'lates to the year 
1909. The intcu'val of two years between tlu^ tw'O Cen- 
suses is so small that the ncsult obtained may in fairness 
be compared. Perhaps it would be be^l that in the future 
British (kuisuses would be made to coincide in date wuth 
the American (kmsuses According to the twa) official 
documbnts, Amerk'an and British industrial production 
was in 19o7 and 1 909 as follows: 


No of 
Workers. 

United States, ]>rivate. iilanufactur- 

iiig iiidust rius only, in 1909 .. 6.015,040 

JfTnited Kingdom, indiistrii'.s of all 
kinds, inchiding the jnoductioii ot 
piibho utililies, us and 

waterworks, etc., in 1907 .. 0,^19, 7^0 


Value of 
Products. 

£ 

4.1:14,412.000 


1,617,340,000 
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It will bJ* observed that the number of worker/ in the 
American indurtrids was only 10 per cent, greater than 
that of the British industries, while the value of their 
productions was more than two and a half times as great. 
In othei’ words, one American industrial worker had, on 
the broadest average, as great an output, measured at 
wholesale prices, as had from two to tlirt'c British workers. 
Some wholesale prices of manufactured goods are slightly 
higher in the United States than in England and some 
are slightly lower. On an average tlu' wlioh'sale, but 
not the retail, price level is almost identical in the two 
countries. Hence ex])orted American goods can, and do, 
compete freely with British goods, not only in neutral 
markets, but in the British home maiket as well The 
higher price of American goods, when bought retail in 
the United States, is due to the greater cost of retailing 
in that countiy, owing to higher wages for sho])-a^^istants, 
etc. It follows that one American worker })roduced 
approximately as much as from two to thn'c British 
w^orkers. Probably the average American worker pro- 
duced at least three times as much, as wall })r(»sently be 
shown. This superiority in individual production is a 
most interesting and mo<t important factor which will be 
discussed farther on 

Comparisons of the totals given would seaun to show 
that the industrial production of th{‘ United Slates is 
two and a half times as great as that o^ the Unit(“d King- 
dom. In reality it is considerably greater. The British ^ 
Census total sums up the money value of all industrial 
activities. It includes not onfy all factory production,, 
but dw^arf industries, non-factory production, carried on . 
in shops and private houses, as well. Jn addition it 
includes the value of houses built and of house repairs, 
laundri’ work dofie, of* railways, tek'graphs and tele- 
phones constructed of repaired, of the work done by the* 
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productive national and municipal services s^ich as war- 
ship-building by the Government, municipal gas and 
water works, etc., all of which are left out of the American 
total. Lastly, it includes the production of mines and 
quarries. In giving the Bi-itish total for comparison with 
the American total, I have deducted the value produced 
by the mines and ({uarrie>, which is omitted from the 
American figure, but 1 have jireserved the large item of 
publie utilities, such as gasworks, w'aterworks. etc., 
because some of the.se smwaces ari^ in private hands in the 
United States^ and appear, therefore, under the heading 
of Private Industries in the Amcuican Census. The 
American total sum.^ uj) only the jiroduction of factories 
in the accepted sense of the word It exjiressly excluders 
not only the ])roduce of the }>ublic services, but also the 
laundry industry, the important item of house-building 
and n'pairing, and all those non-factory industries which 
are officially described in the United States as Hand 
niKpNeighbourhood Industries.” Idie latter alone pro- 
duced ill 1900, when they were sjx'cially accounted for, 
£318,045,000 worth of gdod.^. If we add to the American 
total this imj)ortant sum and deduct from tlu^ British 
total the large values jiroduced by the housebuilders and 
repairers and b}’ the productive undertakings of the 
8tate and of the mimicijialities, and the various other items 
which do not ajipear in the American total, it wull be 
clear that in 1907d909 the manufacturing industiies of 
the United States produced at least three times as much 
as the manuflicturing industries of the United Kingdom, 
and that all tlie industrial activities of the United 
States produced likewise at least three times as much 
as all the industrial activities of the British Isles. 
The fact that American industrial production was in 
1907-1909 at least three times as greUt as Brit^h in- 
dustrial production * cannot be 'gajnsaid. Britain has 
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lost her ^)rmer industrial supremacy to the United 
States. 

In the British and in the American Censuses of Pro- 
duction the numerous industries for which statistics are 
given are divided into a few' large groups. Let us now 
compare the British and American industries by groups. 
As the grouping has not been absolute!}^ identical in the 
two countries, some rearrangement w'as necessary to 
make the results fairly comparable. The rearrangement 
effected yields the foDow'ing comparative and comparable 
data : 


British and American Inuestrial Production in 

1907-1909. 

1 lilted St ate If 
in 1909 

Manufacture ot food, drink, and £ 

J' lilted King- 
dom in 1907. 

£ 

tobacco . 

1.02U. 21 9,00(1 

197.734,000 

Iron and steel and their products, 

inclusive of land Tehicle.*>, rail- 



way vehicles, railway repair 
shops, shipbuilding, agricultural 

and electrical machinery, etc. 

•924,704,000 

J75, 196,000 

Textiles and clothing 

612.398,000 

441.554,000 

Timber and Woodworking Trades 

337,(»r>5,OOH 

46,390,000 

Leather and Leathei goods 

198. .743.000 

34,928,000 

Paper and printing 

235,857,0(10 

61,308,000 

Chemicals . . 

305,320,000 

75,032,000 

Stone, clay and glass (exclusive of 

building and repairing) 

106,347,000 

29,608,000 

Productions of metal, exclusive of 

< 

• 

iron and steel . . 

248,082,000 

93,466,000 

Various 

280.138,000* 

34,564,000 


f 

While the production of the textile and clothing trades 
was 40 per cent, greater in the Urfited States than in the 
United Kingdom, that of the American iron and steel, 
industries w'as nearly t^o and a half times as great ^ 
that cf the British. The production of the other metal 
industries was more ihan two and a half times as great 
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America as in the United Kingdom; that oi the stone, 
clay and glass- working industries more than three 
and a half times as great ; and that of paper and printing 
nearly four times as great. The output of chemicals in 
America exceeded that of the United Kingdom more than 
four times, and that of manufactured food, drink and 
tobacco more than five times. That of leather and 
leather goods was more than five and a half times, that 
of the wood-working industries was seven times, and that 
of the not elassified industries more tlian eight times as 
great in the Uhited States as in Great Britain. In giving 
the total of the stone, ela}’ and glass- working industries, 
I have deducted from the British figures the value of 
building and repairing, as eorresponding figures are not 
included in the* American total 1 have not been able 
to obtain the American building and repairing totals, 
but only the cost of the American buildings raised in the 
fiftjjjone principal cities. Their value compared as follows 
with that of tiic^ liuildings erected in the w^hole of the 
Unitc‘d Kingdom 

Value ot uummI m titly-oiH' principal £ 

United States citi(‘'< only in 1909 , .. . . 154 , 187,000 

Value of l)uil(lm^^^ ral^ed in the whol(‘ ot the United 

Kingdom in 1007 . . . . . . . . . . 39 , 378,000 

The valu(‘ of American buildings constructed in the 
fifty-one great towns alone was nearly four times as large 
as thatn^f th(‘ British buildings erected in the whole of the 
United Kingdom if figures were available for the 
whole of the United States, the value of the American 
building operations would probably be at least five times 
as great as that of the British building operations. It is 
worth noting that New York and Brooklyn -al^e con- 
itructcd in 1909 buildings to the value of £50,063,000, a 
figure which exceeds that for tlie whole of the United 
Kingdom by more than 25 per c^nt^ 
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The saj^briority in production possessed by t^e great; 

American indifstrws over i he British industries is obviously 
overwhelming. This impression is strengtlieiied by com- 
paring a few representative individual industries of the 
two countries • 


I 


Vnitcd 1 

1' lilted 

Stales 1 

Kiiiqdom 

■ 2)1 1909. 

in 1907. 


Shipbuilding and re- £ i 

pairing exclusive ol 

warships .. .. 14 ,(j72,(K)(i: 4],(h‘l'.hO(Ki Pniivli .‘Mold 

('ottou ^roods .. '125,()78,0d^' I:i2.000,d00 .. 

Dyeing and finishing ; I 


textiles .. ; 16.711,000 IH.OOi^.OOO 

Brewing and malting | 82,010,000 07.254,000 Anienean 2r/;o 

Soap and randies .. | 22,808,000 12.707.000 .. 2 - lold 

('ocoa. chocolate and 


confectionery .. ' 31.437,000 10.171.000 

Matche.s .. .. 2.271,000 802.000 

Paint, colours and , 

varnish .. .. j 24,978,000 9,127,000 

Bailway (carriages and j 


waggoiLs . . 

Pens and pencils 
Hats and caps 
Clothing 

Glass and glassware 
Cement 

Leather tanning and 
dressing 
Paper 
(doves 
Hosiery 

Boots and shoes 
Cutlery and tools . . 
Cardboard boxes 
Wooden furniture . . 
Butter and cheese . . 
Fertilisers 
Silk goods 

Pianos, organs, etc.. . 
Firearms and Am- 
munition . . „ . 

(Jlocks^and watches.. 
Motor-cars . . 


1 24,746,000 
: 2,539,000 

1 10, .598,000 
il 90.500, 0()0 

18.419.000 
i 12,641,000 
I I 
I 05,575,000' 
I 53,531,000 

' 4,726,000 

. 40,029,000! 
102,3,59,000| 
i 10,653,000' 

I 10,970,000 
I 43,207,00(^ 

' 54,911,000! 
,20,794,000’ 
39,382,000,' 

17.957.0001 

I ' 

6,*822,000: 

7,039,000! 

,49r,840,000 


9.850.000 
' 791.000 

5.250.000 
02.109,00(1 

4.899.000 

3.021.000 

18,289,000 

13,021,000 

1 .050.000 
8,792,(»00 

20,095,000 

2.047.000 

2.007.000 
7,084,000 

10,164,000! 

3y552,000 

5,345,0001 

l,8G5,000i 

077.000 1 
613,000, 

3.585.000 



H 

4 

4i 

. 44 


5 

5 


54 

5t 

54 


fi 


n 
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The advocates of the policy of laissez faire frequently 
assert that (rwat Britain is the forcjliost industrial 
nation in the world. They habitually '‘prove” that 
reckless assertion by pointin^^ to th(^ figures of England’s 
foreign trade and to England’s supremacy in ship- 
building and the (;otton industry. In the table given all 
the individual industries are included for which com- 
parative data of output are available. They show^ that 
in 19()7-19f)9 the output of the British sliipbuilding 
industry w'as throe times as great as that of the American 
shipbuilders. ITifortunatcly, it seems likely that Eng- 
land's ])ai'amountcy in shipbuilding may be transferred 
to the United States in consequence of the War. Besides, 
the shipbuilding industry is not as important as is 
generally believed. ]\Teasured by value, it represents 
only onc-forticth of England’s industrial production. 
The yearly output of the cotton industry is more than 
threr- times as valuable as that of shipbuilding. In the 
cotton industry English production had in 1907-1909 an 
advantage of nearly 5 ppr cent, over the United States, 
while the '^British dyeing and finishing of textiles had an 
advantage of nearly 8 per cent. In these two industries 
England’s superiority was infinitesimal, and had probably 
disappeared before the War. lii brewing and malting 
the Americans were only 25 per cent, ahead of the British, 
but in all the other industries enumerated America’s 
superiority over tlie iJiiited Kingdom was very great, 
ranging from twofold in the case of soap and candles, 
cocoa, chocolate and coi\fectionery, in the making of 
which little skill is required, to a fivefold American 
superiority in boots and shoes, cutlery, furniture, etc., to 
a ny)re than sevenfold superiority in silk manufactures 
tf) a more than ninefold superiority in pianos and organs, 
and to a fourteenfojd superiority in motor-cars.^ It is 
significant that, shipbuilding excerpted, England’^ in- 
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dustrial position is strongest in those industries which 
are carried on hy ilie cheapest, and largely by female and 
juvenile, labour, and that America’s superiority is 
greatest in those industries which require the highest 
degree of scientific organisation, the most perfect and the 
most powerful machinerv, and the greatest technical 
skill. 

Now let us study tlu* ])rogress of sonu' American 
industries since 185(1, the ^a'ar when the first Industrial 
Census was taken ; 


Year. 

l^mied Siaieh 
ropuIati(m. 

1 y umber of 
Wage- 
Earners. 

1 Value of all 
Industruil 
Products. 




DoU. 

1850 

23,191,876 1 

957,059 

1,019,106,616 

1914-1915 

98,646,491 ; 

7,036,337 

24.246,434,724 


Between 1850 and 1914-1915 the population of the 
United States increased fourfold, the number of industrial 
wage-earners sevenfold, and the value of their industrial 
productions no less than twenty-four-fold. During the 
period under consideration the value of output increased 
three and a half times as fast as the number of the workers. 
In other words, the average production per worker, 
measured by value, was in 1915 three and a half times as 
great as it was in 1850. However, as the prices of most 
manufactured goods have been greatly reduced since 
1850, the quantity of goods produced per worker has 
increased considerably more than three and a half-fold, 
notwithstanding the great shortening of working hours. 
Mechanical progress has ^evidently more than quadrupled! 
the productive power of the average American factory 
worker since the middle of the last century. 
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It is very interesting, to follow the development of some 
of the American industries in detail. 




|PkOI)1]CTION 

OF — 


Year. 

Piq-Irov. 

Cotton Goods. 

Woollen 1 
Goods. 

Silh Goods. 



_ 

Toiifi. 

Dots. 

Dols. 

Dols. 

1850 .. 

563,75 5 

\ 61,869,184 

48,608,779 

1,809,476 

1860 .. 

821,2^^3 

115,681,774 

73,454,000 

6,607,771 

1870 . . 

, 1,065,179 

177,489,739 

199,257,262 

12,210,662 

1880 . . 

! 3,8:r5,»191 

192,090,110 

238,085.686 ‘ 

41,033,045 

1890 . 

, 9,20-2,703 

26T,981.724 

, 270,527,511 : 

87,298,454 

1900 . J 

13,78 9,242 

339,200,320 

1 296,990,494 , 

107,256,258 

1910 . . 

27,30 3,567 

; 628,391,813 

i .507,166,710 

196,911,677 

1915 . . 

, 30,96 -6, 152^ 

: 701,301,000 

464,249,813 

i 254,011,000 


)- 


Since 18r>0 tlie production of woollen goods has in- 
creased tei ifold, that of cotton goods eleven and a half- 
fold .that ‘of pig-iron fifty-five-fo]d and that of silk goods 
one hunc'Wjd and fifty-fold. In 1850 American produc- 
tion in ^ h) these was quite insignificant compared with 
Britisli prV.duction, Now the United States are by far 
the larfhc-st prodiu^ers in tJie world of iron and steel and 
of tfie ‘goods Tiiade from them, of w'oollen goods and silk 
goods, ‘Uaiid very likely their cotton industry has by now 
overt '^aken tliat of Great Britain as wadi. 


In 1840 England introduced Free Trade. Mr. Cobden 
had ^assured his political a,nd industrial opponents and all 
thoi'^se who doubted the wisdom of that policy that Eng- 
larifd’s industrial supremacy was unchallenged and un- 
chafillengable ; that England ‘'was, and always would 
refmain, the workshof) of the world ” At that time 
England mined two-thirds of tlie world's coal, produced 

W * The tigiircH for 19i:i have been f 7 ivcn,*a 8 the Wa% niado 
^4moric:iu iron prodiedivui teiiiporardy abnormal. 
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two-thirds of the world’s iron, wr^j ^rked up two-thirds of 
the world’s cottdn, possessed twd| world’s 

shipping, etc Since then England industrial 

pai'a mount cy, which she had acqu under the most 

rigid form of Protection, and Ihc ^^pinited States have 
taken lier ])lace as tlie world's ^ principal and most 
pro>perous manufa(‘turer. During tli Trade period 

some British indust ru's have prospers .q and progressed, 
and other.s. such as agriculture, the s'.^ jp industry, etc., 
have declined and decayed Progress is . p.rm of com- 
jiarison Progress is not absolute, but is n jative. (tom- 
])ared with the tremendous industrial adv. made by 

the manufa.cturing indust ric's of the Ignite* | st at (\s since 
1850 under high Protection, that of the Bri industries 
on the whole made during the saiiK' timt . under Free 
Trade is quite insignificant. 

Befon' 1850 the Americans were a. natio-,^^^ q{ frugal 
farmers. 8ince then tluw become' the gJ _-(>atest and 

the richest industrial nation in tlu* world. "^low pro- 
foundly social conditions and the life of the jic^^ ^p |(3 pave 
been affected by this change may be gauged Tiij'om the 


following figures: 

PKonrcTio 

N OF 

in 

*’0 


Men's 



’kt 

Year. 

Clot fling. 


( 'iolhing 

/■wrni re. 


Dols 


Dols 


1850 . . 

48,312,000 


n 

17,663, 0“”r,n 

1800.. 

80,831.000 

• 

7,181,000 

25,632,00000 

1870 . . 

148,000,000 


12,901,000 

08,522,00 >0 

1 880 . . 

209,548,000 


32/)05,000 

77,846,00'^* 0 

1890 .. 

251,020,000 


08,104,000 

lll,743,00d, ) 

1900 . . 

270,717,000 


159,340,000 ’ 

125,316,000. > 

1905 .. 

355,797,000 


247.002,000 

170,447,000: 

1910 .. 

^85,677^)00 


384,752,000 i 

229,197,OOOi ' 

1915 P 

458,211,000 


473,888,000 ; 

265,700,000 \ 
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Year. 

Bread and 
Bakery 
ProdnetH. 

Confec- 

tionery. 

lUer. ' 

Cigars and 
Cigarettes. 


DoU. 

Doh 

Dots. 

Dots. 

1850 

15,294,000 

5,04 1,000 

5,729,000 

? 

1860 . . 

] 6,980,000 

5,561 ,000 

21,5! 1,000 

9,069,000 

1870 . . 

56, 90S 000 

15.925,000 

55.707.000 

55.574.000 

1880 

65 S2 5,000 

25,657,0<)0 

10 1,058,000 

65.980.000 

1890 . . 

1 28 122 oou 

55,997,000 

1 82,752.000 

129 695.000 

190U . 

1 75.569 ouu 

(‘>0 61 1 000 ' 

256,915,000 

159 959.000 

H)05 . 

269,585.0(10 

87.0s7.00() 

298 546.000 

214 51 1,000 

1910 

5>96.8(;5 OOO 

1 54,796,000 

57 1 750.000 

260.088,000 

1915 

19 1 ,89V59)00 

' 170.8 15 oo() 

442 149,000 

514,884,000 


T5(.’tuc(ii isr)" iiiid ! !^l 5 the jiioduct ion (d men's 
clotlu's ha's inuTxa.'si'il njorr than iiiiK'fohl. hnl ])pt\v(‘en 
18()0 a,n(l Ihla are no ti'^urcs foi- isrin -thc' ])ro- 

(luetion of wotiHii " (lothe-s i ncrea -(a 1 nioii* than sixty^ 
fiv(‘-f()]d In I S(;n tin* induct I'ial output of womcai's 
elotlu'^ \uie- le^'^ Ulan one-tenlh that of (‘lollies 

Wonitui evidmUy \\()r(‘ ( hielly <j:aiin(mis made at home. 
In U)]a th(‘ AnxMiein women weia^ no loniK'r dressed in 
home mad(‘ elotlie.-^. for the industrial ])roduction of 
woiiK'iiU clothes had overtaJoai that of mi'ii's clothes. 
In l<sr>n the indiistria,! ])rodiietion of hiaaid a,nd })ak(‘i\y 
products was (puli' insieinfh'aait 11i(‘ thrifty American 
liouse\vjv(‘s not only ma(h‘ their own clothes, but baked 
their own bread Sine(‘ tluai th(‘ industrial jiroduction 
of bnaad, ('tc , ha,s ♦ncri'a.stal nearly fortyfold 

ddu^ \'ast inereasi' in tlu* opulence of the American 
peojde and the changi* which the rapid increase of w'calth 
lias ('fleet ed in the livc's and habits of the people can be 
seen, furthermore', from tlu' jiroduetion of furniture, 
which bet w ('('11 1 SeO and Ihlo has jj^rown fifteenfold. 
Cigars and eigari'tte's have taki'ii the place of the cheap 
and popular ])i})e. While the ’[irodiiction of smoking 
Tobacco has increased eight and* a^ half-fold since 181)0, 

9 
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\ t , 

that of cigais and cigarcHc^s has grown no less than 
tliirtydive-fold'diiriiig llie same ])eriod. and the value of 
(agars and (agaix^t tt“s eonsnined is no\^ diudik^ lliat of 
sni()lving loliaeeo ^inee 1N50 the piodiiclion of (*on- 
fretionery has imavased iifty-sev('n-f(ikl and that of hecr 
Jio less than s( vc niy-mghtdold Oi eourscn in th(' middle 
of la st emit my a good niaiy Ameriean lioiisew i ves not 
only l)ak(‘d tlum brtaid and mad(^ their own (dot lass, Imt 
brewed tladr husband's been 

ddie facts and ligurc's sujijibed in tliese juigi's jiiove that 
(d’ea,t llntain is no longm' the woiksho]) of tlu' world, 
tdiat the s\m('ri(‘an manulaet uring industries, wliudi, in 
ISad. wei’e ({Uit(' insignificant if (‘omparc'd ^\ltl) t hosi' of 
(ireat Ibatain, have advanced at so ('xtraordiiiarily rapid 
a rat(' that tlKui* eoinbincal output is now three tinu's as 
great as that of all tlu^ Ib'iiish industrii's. that (treat 
Britain lias lost Ikm formm maiiufaetui ing su])reniaey in 
all indiotiaca, (‘xeept a fe\^ , and that th(' ])arainou;,itey 
even of tliese f(W\ has IxHOnu' exceedingly jiremirious. 
Xalurally it wall be asked \\ by have th(‘ Ameriean 
manufacturing indusliu's ('Xjiandc'd so rapuMy as to 
overtake, and to outpace* eomjik'tc'ly. the old-established,' 
powerful and w(*althv industries of (baait Britain 

The eaus(' of Ameiiea's \\ond(*rful industrial advance 
IS not to be found in the gu'at natural n‘s()urces of the 
Ibiited States, foi' natmul ivsoui'ces, however great, do 
not exploit th(nnselves, but are exjilcflted by meli. The 
United Stat(*s owe then industrial sujiremacy to the 
energetic aedivity of tlu' AuKi’ican (lovernnKUit and 
pc'Ople America's manufacturing succ(“ss is dm* mainly 
to two reasons, to the technical jTolicy pursued by lioth 
emjiloyers and employed, and to the econoniie policy 
pursiK'd by the* America/i Goveinment and people. ' 
In file opening* pages of this papc'r 1 have shown, by 
comparing the entire industiial production of the UniteH 
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States ttiiu uf Great Britain and the number oi industrial 
workers employed in the two countrie#^, tlxit in 1 907- 1 909 
jiroduetioii pei- worker was approximately thiee times as 
great in the United States as in ilie United Kingdom. 
That faet seems so extraordinary and so incredilih' that it 
seems nc'eessary to establisli its {‘ona'et ness by a moie 
detailed invest igation. Unfortiinali'ly, the British and 
American industries have been djff(‘rently (classified in 
the Ccnsusc's of Prodnetion. Hence oik' ha^ to ridy 
for comparison on tiiose indust lies for which comparable 
statistical da*ta are availabke In thes(‘ eomparalile 
industi’ies production per wag(‘-earu(‘r was in 1907-1909 
as follo\\^s (se(' ]>. 12o)* 

Th(‘ gross output per worker per year gives tiie value of 
the av('rdg(‘ vorker's yearly production at whok'sak' 
prices. It includes, therefore, not only tlie value of his 
pei'sonal work, but also the value of the various niatcaials 
us(‘d })y him in manufacturing and the gcaieral ex])ens('s 
of tlie factoi'v, such as rent, taxc's. depreciation, (dc. We 
can ('asily a.scertain the net output of the vorkei's by 
deducting from the* value of theu'r gross product t Ih' value 
of the mat ('rials which they have used in luanufaxduiing 
and the gcmeral factory (‘xpen^e.^, for which items data 
are furnished by thc' (Vnsusi's The md output figure's 
resulting from this reduction give the' vahu' of the work 
which the workers have' aedually done, as the cost of the 
raw iniderials useal and the' faetoiy expenses have been 
eliminated. The cost of raw materials used in manu- 
facturing and general factory expenses differ in the 
United States a,nd Givat Britain. Heaice we can best 
ascertain the effieieney of production and of labour in the 
two countries by comparing the net output figures per 
worker. 

A glance at the table given shows that both tlR' gross 
tind the net outpuf per workei^ w,as very nearly three 
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f 

(j!)oss Output pri i 

A'W (hit pit 

t per Worker 


Woihvt 

jicr 


pel 

Week 




[' uited 

1 

I'liitrd ! 

r nitid 

United. 


States; 

Kiuqdom 

Slide 


I\ m adorn. 


ill 1000. 

in 1 007 ' 

in 

lOOO. 

1 n 

1007. 


£ 

£ i 

£ 


d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

l)r)()ts and .vlions 

nlti 

171 ' 


10 

0 

1 

7 

4 

( ':ti d])f>ard . . 

270 

loo 

•_> 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

and (dnM".<» 

2.070 

1 310 

8 


n 

2 

8 

1 

('(‘iiK'nt 

472 

102. 

4 

17* 

8 

2 

10 

10 


484 

108 

4 

7 

4 

1 

2, 

11 

( ocoa, eh<)(‘olat<‘ and ' 


1 







(‘ontectnnn'i V 

rdi2 

200 

4 

18 

f) 

1 

12 

3 

( 'nt ton gO()d^ 

:{:{2 

230 

2 

13 

0 

1 

10 

0 

(do('ks and watoliov 

200 

137 

4 

;; 

0 

1 

7 

0 

( utkn y and toolN .. 
]>yeing and finn'^li- 

223 

1 (; 1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

8 

1 

iiifj t('.xtih‘< 

370 

18 1 

4 

4 

;; 

1 

18 

11 

(dis works . . 

Firoanns and ani- 

S!t7 

422 1 

1 1 

10 

' 

4 

1 

1 

ijiunition 

4t)f 

1 02 ' 

4 

0 

2 

2> 


8 

rtlovo'' 

410 

233> 

3 

10 

0 

1 

1 1 

2 

Hats and cap^ 

414 

140 ; 

4 

1 

10 

1 

0 

10 

Hosiery 

Jjoatlior taiiniii^^ .uid 

300 

184 ! 

2 

2 

s 

* 1 

*} 

0 

die^sing 

i,o:,i 

OsO 

4 

13 

] 

a 

0 

0 

Lirno 

208 

141 1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1.3 

0 

Brau in^ and inaltin^^ 

0,200 

037 : 

j!» 

lo 


0 

7 

3 

MatcljoK 

Paint, colonis. and 

1,720 

408 1 


'1 

1 

1 

13 

0 

vaiinsli .. 

4.012 

1,370 ; 

12 

!) 

3 

3 

10 

2 

Pa ])('!’ 

10,840 

4.20 1 

0 

.3 

0 

2 

o 

8 

Pens and peiieiP . . 
Printing and puk- 

710 

21! 

.4 

Tj 

0 


0 

8 


1,104 

1,133 

7 

10 

11 

3 

13 

1 

Kailway v<diicles , , 

2 274 

1,127 ! 

4 

0 

0 

o 

7 

0 

Sdk /rood" . . . ' 

080 

• 00.8 j 

3 

0 

.3 

1 

1 

2 

Soaj) and ('andln^ . . 

2,100 

1,(»02 . 

11 

4 

8 

2 

10 

8 

Avera<:e jkt Inaad 


'* 1 







for all the indns- 
tries erinineiated 

1,747 

1 

017 1 

0 

17 

7 


,3 

li 
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times as uioal in United States as in Great Britain. 
The gross output piu' averagi^ worker’ piu’ y(Mi' loi' all the 
twenty-six inclnstries eniunerated u.is in 1907-1909 
£1,7^7 ii’i the United States and only £017 in Great 
Britain. 91i(' jkO output jii^r worker pin- wvck for all 
thes(‘ tw('nty-six industrres wu> £0 17^. 7d. in the United 
vStat(‘S and onl}^ £2 9s Id. in (JrrMt Jiritain. That is a 
tremendous ditTer’i'uet' w hieli show s t hat tlu* Unitial Stat(‘s 
are f.U' alu'ad oi Gi-(*a,t l>r‘if<iin in ma.nufa.e( uriug (dlieiency. 

It slious tliat^ tlie Arnui’U'an induct cies have ovru'taken 
th(‘ British not so nnieh owing to lh(‘ supia’ionty of 
Anu'i'ica's na.tur'al rT'souri#*'^ as owine to t h(‘ sujxu'iorit}^ 
of Arncriean mariufael urang methods 

The ta})](‘ contains all th(‘ rndustiT^s for' which eom- 
pai'ahle data (cin lx* (‘Xt laudial fr'oin the Brutish and 
Amer'iean Ueiisuses of ih'oduetion It lias not been 
compiled with the int(‘ntion of making out a (‘ase, and it 
is txi b(* regi'etted I iiat sonu* of the most etheaent American 
industricss, >ueh as the ii'on and stiad industries, the 
maehiner'v t fades, (gc! , had to be omitted Their in- 
clusion would undoubtedly hav(‘ <'onsid(‘rahly increased 
tli(‘ suja'fiority of the out])ut of the average American 
worker' over' the <uit])ut of the averag(‘ British worker. 

Wage's depc'iid obviously upon nc'l' output. In fact, 
they ai’t' paid out of ru't out])ut. As th(‘ manufaetui’er 
has to tind the money for* the' mat (.'rials used and for the 
general ('XjX'iises of his factory, the net output of his 
workers eii'ates t h(' fund which rs divided between 
ernployc’r and ('tnjiloyi'd It fuiriislu's both the rnanu- 
factui'er''s profits and the worker-'s wages. Befoi’e tire 
W ar' Britisii laliotir k'a.dei's fre({U('ntly asserted that ilie 
i’elative lowne.ss of Ibitish w'agc's was due to defective 
cfistribut ion , to th(' gr’eed of the capi,talists. last 

column of the table establishc* that before the W ai' 
British wages were low because of ’the low value of n^t 
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production per worker. As no factory can be run at a 
loss for a prolonged period, no work(M- caji ]io])e to earn 
in A\ag('s juore than the net value of his work, and if the 
net vahK‘ of Ins labour comes on an average only to about 
£2 ])er Aveek. he cannot hope to earn more tlian that sum, 
(‘Veil if t]u‘ manufacturers should b(‘ willing to work 
without profits P]v(‘n the advent of the Socialist 
millemiinm cannot extract high wages out of a low net 
production pea- worlo'i- Ikdon* th(‘ War American wag(‘s 
wei-(‘ on an av(‘rage about thria* tinu's asjilgh as were 
British wages simply Ix'cause actKal net ])roducti(m ])er 
vorker was about thrt‘(‘ tinu'.^ as great in the rnit(‘d 
Stat(‘s a.K in (ireat JJritain. According to official ]'(‘('ords 
the following wages, were cunvnt ly jiaid on May 1. 1914, 


in some rejiresentative o(‘cupation 

N m (hiicaLU) 

w h(*]'(‘ good 

average wages rule 

Doh. 

£ 6. 

(I. 

Bakcr> iorciiiaii, <hiY A\oik . . 

2u 

4 0 

0 • 

night woik 

22 

4 S 

0 

,v(‘c()ndli,u)(B. day woik 

IS 

2 12 

0 

luedil w (n k 

. 20 

4 # 0 

0 

]iii(‘kljyci> 

2,2 

() 12 

0 


. . 2S I'lO 

:> 14 

0 

iiuildcr.s l.ihoiinu'.v 

17 ho 

2 10 

5 

Boi](*r-njakei ■-. iiianuf acnii ing hhoj)> iM-OO 

4 h 

.") 

outride 

.. 27 50 

r> 10 

0 

Monldci,'' 

24 

4 10 

0 

< (»ni]M)si((u h, Englid) . 

24 

4 10 

0 

Tlie fact that before the War 

production 

p(‘r 

w orker 

was on an averag(‘ thive times : 

IS great in 

the 

United 


Stales as in (Ireat Britain is clearly e^lablislu'd by the 
official figui'cs given. It cannot lie d(‘ni(‘d. However, 
as, generall}^ speaking, the American workias work feever 
hours yer wa^ek than the British w^orlaus dh(*r(‘ ang 
course, some excerptions —the supcaao/jty of the Americary 
, output per worker per hour is even greater tliaii that 
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shown by the figures, wlii(;li relate to their output per 
year and per w(‘ek. 

Why was in 1 90 7- J 909 an American worker able to do 
as mueli work a,s three* Knglisli workers (*iigag(*d in the 
identical callings 

A work(*i'’s out]mt d(“])(*n(ls u])on several factors 
Among tlu'se* t he iollo\\ mg t w o ai‘(* ])a.rt iculai-ly ini])orlant : 
the ty])(* ot ma.cliinery used and the* ])Ower by which tliat 
machin(*i‘y is di iv(*n It i< eeni'i’a lly known that the 
lhiit(‘d State's an* t<ir alu'ad of (hi'at linla.in in t lie* iis(^ 
of laboni'-savlng mae'hiia'iy o1 the* me>st ])erfect type*. 
How'e*V(‘r, in additiem to butter machine'iy the* Ame*rican 
inelust i‘ie*s iim* iai greate*?' e'imine*-[>ow e*r with wliicli to 
kee*]) tlu'ir machim*s in meition. ddiis may be* >(*(*n from 
the* feillowing e-ompai at ive* timiro 

lleUM'.-PoWTK 1 1 \ 'inr 9 W'lA I 9'K\m> l’Ri:VIel >T,Y 

J'A I MiaCM I.I) 



N e o/ 
irc//,r/N 

11 01 sc- Toil cr 
II (1. 

II oisi -I'on Cl 
[ici Thotisdiul 
Worhci.. 

Unit St d\ t*'- 

1.'.>S2,777 

4.779 225 

2.409 

Uiiilcd Kiiiudejii 

1 .<i9!»,r>72 

2,0051,554 

1.US2 


ddie* >t art ling mfe'riority of iMiglaud's inelust I’ial output 
pe*r w'orkeu’ is elue** {lartly to the* iiieldleu'cne'e* tei progress 
and to till* e-ousrrvat ism of the* e*m])loye*rs , partly, and 
preibably jirincip.dly, to the* ho>tility eif the* Ilritish traele 
uniems te) me*chanie*al improvements anel to their 
pei’iiie-ious jieilie y of re*strtcting emtput by aJl means in their 
power. In eirganisat ion, anel es])ee*ially in mee'hanie'al 
mwv ie'iicy, the* ihdish indust i'ie*s, which fornu*rly stooel 
first in the* w oriel, are^ now' far behniM their A>iorican 
compe*titorfe. .M<iiiy com]>e‘tent Anierican e)bse‘rve*is have* 
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pointed out to their eountr^nnen ilie nnwisdom of the 
policy of antagoiiif in" maehineiy and restricting output 
whicli })as been pursued by the ihilisli trade unions, 
lioldjng tlu'in up as a, warninu ('xa.ni])le. In t}u‘ final 
R(‘])Oit of the American Industrial Commission of 1902 
M e lead 

I'hat tiie lendency of workingmen i,s to I'l^stnct the 
out])ut oi th(‘ii- labour witliin more' or less definite limits, 
which they liave come to eonsid{a lielil and just, is 
undc'iiiable The tra,d(‘ unions of (daait Jb ilain. for 

instance, hav(' always been relativ/'ly stiongaa than those 
of America, and at the saane tinu' tie* tendcaKv to fix 
definite limitations to the ])erlormanee of (‘aeh woi'kmaii 
has been strongei there ( )nv standard ( ont rast bet w (am 
industrial conditions in (haait Rntain and in th^ bnited 
States is the great(‘r freialom of tin* Anaa’ican woikman 
from restrictive^ I'ules. To it is ofteai attributed, in a 
large degree, his greatia’ activity and elTi'ct ivaan ss The 
alleged decline' of British industiy is ofteai laid at the doen' 
of the unions, by reason of their limitation of the product 
of their members. 

. . . There can b(‘ lit tl(‘ doubt ,t }ia,t in t he* lonir run the 
interc'sts of all classc's will Ix'st b(‘ jii'omotcd bv making 
the aggregate* production of wealth as great as jiossible, 
so long as the workmen are* not croweltal beyond their 
strength. Certainly any gene*ral atte*m])t to reelue’e* the 
efhcie'ncy of Ame'Pican labour will e*heek the* jirogn'ss of 
our Industrie's, and will ham])e*r us in eamipe*! ition with the 
other great producing nations ddie* high praxhiel ivity 
of our industri(*s at the* jire'se nt time is" in jiart eluT* to the 
supe-rior methoels and mae'hirieay usee], but also in no 
small eleare'e* te> the* gre‘at(*r e‘n(*rgy anei skill, of the* Ameri- 
can labourer That high deyo'e-e.] (‘lieu gy and skill is the 
came* at lesast in ])ai t . ed t he higlc r w age's \\ hich Ame'i'ie’an 
working-me n usually rece'ive*. 

Tlie Rrpeuf “Re'gulatiem and !b‘>trictiem of Outjuit,^ 
publisMe*d by t he*Lnite*el State**- f 'ommi*'SK)ner of Labour 
in 1904, stated: 
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Perhaps tlie most si<;nifioai)t fact hroucht about hy this 
investigation is the striking (liCfei'dicc^ * Ix^t wt'i'n . . 
Great Britain and tlie United States . . In (treat, 
Britain tlie justifieatiun of vested I'ights is avowtd, and 
shows itsc'll strongly in th(‘ disliki* of eajiitaJists to diseas'd 
old and out of (kit niaehiiKay and inidhods of business, 
and in tlu* obstaeks jilaeial i>y unionists in the way of 
maebiiKay a,nd division of la1»oiir v\ bieb tend to eliminate* 
tlu'ir acquired skill. 

OiK* ea.n rea-dily iin(ler.'>( a ml bow dittieult it is to niaki* 
any eb;ing(' wluitevi i in the Ikiglmb (‘ngiriec'nng industry. 
k]aeb ])arty knows ex.ielly w bat it m o(‘tt iriL; w luai working 
on traditional lines wit-b t ra.d it iona 1 niaebineiy and old 
nu'tbods Bbe woi king-man is afraid that if any ebangc*. 
bowi'ver slight, is ma<le, hi**' pay jx’r unit of (bfort will lx* 
lowc'rc'cl On the* otlmr band, the employe]’ m atinid that 
a,ny projiosfal ebiinge* of wbatev(*r natme will ix'sult in 
friction and eontioveiNy with bis worknu'ii. He ff-ais 
that, should lu* reorganise' bis slioj) w’itb e'xpensive* and 
more* modea’ii niae*bine*ry , bis emijiloyea'S would (*itbei’ 
re'fuse* to w oi k tin* ik'W' maebine*^. or, ne)t being familiar 
witirtbe* ]a)wer of the maeliine*ry, woulel de-maiiei a late^ 
of pay wliK'b would meire than absoil) the profits from its 
use, or, siispe'cting that Uu^y we‘re not getting a suttieie'iit 
rat(‘ of pa}’ on the* maebiiK*, would re*striet the out])ut so 
as to make* the* vi/nture* unprofitable. 

The Ue]K)it on ('otton Manufacture's, [niblisbed by tiie; 
Unit ('el State's Tariff Ikiard in If)Iik said: 

In the (‘a,s(' of ])I,yan leioms (not automatic) the* English 
weave'i' se-ldom timels more' than four looms, while in this 
country a wea\’er rari'ly te'iids k'ss than six, and more 
freepie'iitly eight, or eve*n twe-lvi*. if e'([uip])ed with “ waii'])- 
stoj) nioiions” hurt be'rmori', English iminufacturers 
mak(' little use of aiitouititic loemis, of which there wei'e 
less than (i.ooo in May, Ihll, in the whole* of Englaiul, 
^ylile• in the* Enite'd State's the're* are we'll over 200,000. 
1 l is ('stimati'd that tlu're a.re ne)w abend these 

looms in us(‘ in EngUiid, and about 15,000 on the (Con- 
tinent. Where automatic looms can be used, a singly 
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weaver commonly tends twenty looms, and sometimes 
as many as t\\«tmty -eight . . . . 

Several reasons are advanced for the delay in the more 
general adoption of the antomatic loom in England. For 
one tiling, tlie antomatic loom costs ahoiit two and a half 
times tlie ordinary plain loom, and this has deltaTcd many 
English mills ahaaidy equipped with jdain looms from 
adopt iiig tluan . . . An additional i’ea>on for the 
limited nse ot the automatic looms ajijicars to be the 
objection to tluun of the labour unions, whudi have been 
afraid that they would Ix' used to di^jilaee labour and to 
throw mor(‘ work on tlu^ weaver without proport ionatel}^ 
incr(‘asing his eaiaiings. , 


Prole>soj“ Tau^^io of Harvard Eiiiver>ity wu'ote in his 
excellent book Sotne of (Ik Tariff Qurstioii. ]nib- 

lished in 1 91 5 • 

W'hatever be one's sympathy whth labour organisit ions, 
it is not to be denied that a well-ent ixaielu'd union temds 
to oppose* the introduction of labour-sa.ving devices. •This 
attitude is tlie inevitable consequence of the ch*i)end{‘ncc 
of laborers on hire by ca])italist (‘inployt*rs. The* first 
effect of a new' machine ora be*tt(*r reai'rangeTn(‘nt is to 
displace some labourers or to lowa*r their pay. Mor(‘Over, 
the belief in making work is too d('ep-root(*d tojiermit 
the installation of improved ])roe(‘.^scs without strong 
though silent opposition The m(*r(‘ (‘xi^tiaicc* of a jxnvc^r- 
ful union — one not to lx* fought without h(*avy loss —has 
a benumbing influence, checking tin* very consideration 
of radical changes and tending to L-ep indust ty in its 
establislied grooves. Such was and i^ 1 h(‘ influence of the 
strong organi.sation of the Lritnh ii on-w'orkers (the 
engineer.s); it led to struggle's and stiiki's, in wdiich the 
union, though sometimes beatf'ii, ret aim'd a strong 
position. The American iron-mak<'r.'-. th(‘ms( lves men of 
overmastering temperam(*nt. and (*ngag(*d in an industry 
wdiere changes wy*re rapid, shook loose from this sort ^f 
controj. Beyond doubt, they wen* induced to adopt a 
drastic nonunion pojicy by an/)ther circumstance: 
yifraction of discipline by the union men and their 
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opposition to discharge of tlie insubordinate and incom- 
petent. . . . All in all, lie* defeat of ♦t he 'union rnov(‘- 
inent- served to make* the iron industiy more free and 
more vigorous, so far u,s conciuris the advance of pro- 
ductive ])Ov\('i‘ and the (‘hea])euing of t he products. . . . 

in the Wc'lsli tin])la.te industry the union long en- 
couraged, and the uoi-kinmi maintained, th(‘ ])olicy of re- 
strictiiii^ ont juit , and t lay op])os(al labour-saving (h^vices 
It would semn clc^ar that the (mpiloyers also, established 
as they had long Ixaai in ajipaiaait ly sieuri^ jiossession of 
tin* tin])lat(‘ tradt*. f(*ll into a eia-tain .'.tolid conservatism. 
Something Iik(' ^st.ignation s(‘t in . . . 

Even foi' ordinary lo<^ms tla^ Engli.sh weavers 0])jK)se 
rearT'angmni'nt s and rcaluclions in ])iec(‘ rates w lam 
improvenaaits inak(‘ it j)ossibl(‘ for a, wcaivca to 0])erate 
with till' Sana' ('ffort aaal attention a lai’ger number of 
looms llenec', as was not(‘d a moment ago, tla‘ ('tTe{'tiv(‘- 
ness of labour is k'ss in England, ('ven where power looms 
of th(' same gi'iieral ty])e as in tla' United Stat(!s are used. 
This dihiculty is accentuati'd by tlie attitude of tlu^ 
Engli^sh weavers toward the automatic loom The 
weavers art' afraid of the new dt'viet': it threatens to niakt' 
employna'iit less. 'I'ht'y are not dispostal to w’ork the 
looms to tiy(‘ir maximumn)ut])ut ; tht'y art' loth to accept 
reduced pieet'-work latt's, t'ven though tht'y can earn as 
mu(;h,(‘V('n inort'. it is t he familiar and almost iiu'vitable 
dis])t)sit ion t o " makt'work,’ the hostility to labour-.saving 
applianet's It may not takt' tlu' form of ovt'i’t and 
unqualified rt'fusal, but it It'ads to a silt'iit, stolid 0])po- 
sition. Against t his t ht' t'm])loy('r cannot make headway 
witliout friction and loss, ('specially w^lien his ])owt'r of 
discharge and liis alnlity to insist on the full productivity 
of macliint'ry are hampt'O'd by a strong laViour union. 

Mr V.W Taylor, the eminent American engineer, w 4 io 
is ri'volut ionising industry by his methods of organisation 
based on the minutest, timc'-study and motion study, 
w#ote in his book SJiop-ManxigctneNf : 

^ There is no (pu'stiiiii that the gj:’('ater the daily output 
of th(' average individual in a trade, the givater whlj be 
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th(‘ average wag(‘s earnt^d in the trade, and that in the 
lon^ run tiirnhiL^ (fjl a huge' ainounl of w oi k ('Mch day will 
give 1 hem higher wages, stea.dier and moie work, instead 
ot tiijownig tiiein out ol woi-k. d1ie v\oi'.st thing that a 
labor union can do foi‘ it,s menibca.^ in tlu' long jam is to 
limit the amount of work whieh tlu'V allow (‘a, eh workman 
t o do in a d<iy 

Forbidding tlaai’ membei's to do more' tha-n a given 
a, mount of work in a day has biaai tlu' great ('st mistake 
mad(' by the luigli^h track* union- ddic* whole* ot that 
eountiy m siifTc'iing more or k'^v, fi()m this caaor nowo 
Then' workmc'n art* tor this rcaison iec'ei\'i,ng lowt'i' wages 
than t hew might ge*t . and in map,y ea,s(‘s the* mmi. under 
the* iniluemc'e* ot this iek*a have* giown so slow that thew 
would tind it dittieult to do a eood elayV work e*ven if 
])ubbe opinion e*nee)urage*el the'iii in it . An}' s('h(*m(‘ 
w hi ell eurtails t he* output should be* reeeeiini^e'd as a (k*viee 
tor lowe*ring wages in the* long iiin 


Shortly be-fore* the W'ar i\rr Taylor te»ld me* in a most 
interest ing k*tte i 

Years aiio I aiaived at the* eonelusion tint under- 
produetion wa^ the most sc^jous ]»re)})k*m whiab Faigland 
liaei to fae-e*. anel in my k*eture*s in tlm e*ounliy I have 
almost invariably spoke*n eaf this, pointing eeut the* fact 
that the* English ])e‘ople‘ ~me*lueline then ])()lit ie*al k'aders 
anel the leaelei's ot the* tiMck* unions -we-ie*. as we* put it, 
''barking up tlie* wrong tiX'C* m the*ir e*lTe)rt to anu'lio- 
j’ate the* eonelition of the* workiiig-me‘n 

No amount e>f rc'adjiist me'iit e>l tde* joint re*ward of 
lahoiii* anel e*apital e*an make* the* Enadish we>rkmg-men 
materially b(‘tter off. Thc'ir only hope* lie*s in ,ui ine*rease 
in individual e)ut])ut throughout the* e*ountjy. 

1 know e*ase* aftei' e-ase in England whe*re the*y use 
exactly the* same mae:hine*s as m this e-oiintry, but at- far 
less horse*-pow e*r and at fai* le*ss spe*eel than the-y should be 
run, and in a manner so as to turn out nothing lilce* Injjlf 
the w^e/T'k that is being turne‘d out in this e-oiinti’y , and this 
is eliie*, ne>t to the* laek.eif j)rope*i maeliine*!}* but to ( hp 
^dmpst imaltei able d(*termmation e>l (*veiy workman in 
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England to turn out as little work as possible each day 
in return for the moiic'y whieii lie re(;eiv|rs. ,Tliis with the 
English woi-kiiu'ii is almost a religion. 

In 1882, when I wa.s a foreman in the machine-shop of 
the Midvak' Steel Com])an 3 ^ I first beeauK' thoi'oughly 
eonvine(Hl of this fact. At tha,t time th(‘ st(‘('l business 
in this eountry \va.s eoni])ara,t ively in its infane}", and it 
was ini]K>ssd)k' for ns to g(‘t skilled Amerieaii woi kmen to 
carry on the st('{‘l busiiK'ss. 'Huax' was at that time quite' 
a large' khiglish immigi'at ie>n of skdk'd stec'ku orker> in 
this eoniitiy, and \\(' ha.d to d(']>('nel foi some time' upon 
th('s(' men to do onr woik. At that time' tlu'i't' wt'ie no 
trade unions in the' stet'l biisiii(*,s.s to sjx'ak of in this 
count IT (at k'ast , tlu'y uere' not pou('rfnl). In s])it(' of 
this fact, ho\\('V('r, 1 soon found that every English work- 
man va.s doing ('ve'iything in his jiowe'r, first, to u'stru't 
his ovn outjint. and sc'cond, to induce ('Ve'iy other work- 
man around linn to I’t'striet outjmt to the maximum 
possible ('xtc'iit . 

After one oi' two ye'ais of unre'init t ing, kindly C'tTort . 1 
found tluit it wa-s a,l)''Olut('ly luqio^sihk' to ]H*rsuad(' tlu' 
English workiiK'H t hat it was to t lu'ir inti'iest to t urn out a, 
proper doifs iroik, or eve'ii to stop tlu'in in the'ir (campaign 
of jx'rsuading and bulldozing Anu'i’icaii workiiu'ii into 
adopting ti'ieir t h(‘ories a,s to the neces^it}^ for re'strieting 
outjuit . As a result of thi^ \\e‘ we're* e*e)ni})elle'el, in our 
steelweirks, tei al)->ohite'ly ma.ke* it a laile* lU've'r tee e'nqiloy 
English workiiK'H. From this time' forw'a.rd, e'ven w'lth 
’ iinskilk'd Ame'riean steie-k. we* w ('le* able* t o ma,ke e'xtre'uu'ly 
rajiiel pre)gre‘s,>. Our ueirkme n IkkI not ye't bei'ii inoeii- 
lateel with this te'iribly jx'rnieieuis falla(y4ha,t rest rie't ion 
of ontjuik w'as a iie'eTssity feu- t he* preisperity of the work- 
man. 

To illustrate' the rest rie't ion of output, we* ha, el in our 
works a le)eomotive' and ('ar-whe*el tyre rolling machine, 
wliieh was bought freim 'J’augye* Ib'eithe't s in England, anei 
all the' a]>pa.ratus e'eeiineTted with this machine came freun 
England. \\'(' ha el a spleneliel srt of English wairkmem 
tl^-t is, the'y we-re line* fe'llows, anel wTi'e very skilleel 
workers anel pe'rsonally not laz}" ea- shiftk'ss — to nvi this 
leadline. Anel yet, jd'ti'r weirking. at it for three or four 
years, they refiise'el tei turn emt more tlian fifteen tyres;j 
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per day. We called their attention over and over again 
to the fact thp,i ai^this rate of production ^\c Avcrc making 
no profit whatever, that it n;i.s a.h>ohit(‘ly neci'ssary to 
increase the javKiiicI ion of this jnaeJiine All of our 
pcrMiasion iind all of our talk v<i^ of no avail whatever 
and w(* wen^ finally obliged to di.sclairgc' tlu' whole lot 
of them, to get every man outsidi' of llu' woi'ks, and 
ourselves to train in an entirely luov and gnam set of 
American vorkmen. vho had never setm a, miichine of 
this sort. AMthin three months after training them in, 
we had increased the output from fifteen to t w (aity-five 
tyres a day. and this output vent on, right on tlu' same 
machine, increasing, until. thrcH'^or four yi'ars lateiv we 
had an output of lao tyres a day. 

Th(' great obstaeh^ which *you have to ov('i-(‘Om(' in 
England is not the unwillingness of tlu' maniifactur(‘rs to 
us(‘ modern machinery, but tla* unw ilhngiu'ss of your 
workmen to ])rO])erly use modern mai'hiiK'ry after it is 
installed. 


Mr Samiu‘l (tompers. llu' hi'ad of th(' Tniti'd States 
Federation of Labour, stat(‘d on Juik' 17, lid 7, accitj’ding 
to the OJiserrer of »luly 8 

W’e are not going to have the ti'oulik' heie that Britain 
had with restriction of jiroduclion iiime has not lieeu 
any restriction of outjmt foi‘ ov(‘r thnty \a‘ars in America. 
AVe in the United Stat(‘^ have follow lal an (uit iriiy ditferent 
policy. We say to th(‘ employer.^. ‘Bring in all the 
improved machinery and new tools that you can find. W'e 
will help to im])rov(‘ them still further, and we will g(A 
the utmost product out of them, but cw hat we insist on is 
the limitation of the hours of labour for the individual 
to eight per day. ’ 

Even after the outlireak of War. wln-n munitions, etc., 
were most urgently wantc'd. mai?}^ British trade unions 
strove to eontinu(‘. limiting out])ut in the traditional 
manner, partly by refusint' to ab.andon their ])olicy<-'of 
‘‘ goiifg slow, partly by ojiposing tlie admission of out- 
siders to their trades, 'of which they wished to preserve 
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the monopoly. 1 heir opposition to ineieasing production 
to the iitmosf hy speeding np produUion d)y means of 
improved mnchineiy , hy allowing existing niaehinery to 
be run a,l full ,s])ec'(I, (‘tc , and their opposition to auginent- 
iug th(' niunher of workers by what is (^a,l]<‘d ‘'dilution, ’ 
has eontinut'd in many diri'etions n]> to th(‘ jiiasscait day. 
bor iiLstaiiee, /7n; 1 nues of A])i‘il 17, IhlS, contaiiKal a 
lett('i‘ from an Englisli shijiping man, dated New York, 
wiiieh st at (‘(1 

A grisd many new ya,rds ha,ve eom(‘ into (^xistcaiee on 
this sid(' r(a‘('nt]y \\ Ikmi t lur^'e 3airds gi^t into 

propca- swing, tiny will no doubt turn out toniia.i^e (opial 
to th(‘ worst subnia.riiu' sinking, s. '{'he (jue^tion of 
unskilled labour doivs not affca't t lu' peoph* on thi.^ sid(' 
as it does in l^jigland, as. not bcung hainperial by ti'ade 
unionism, tlay (‘an turn a man out a, riv('t(U’. ('aullo'r, 
or any oth(‘r branch of th(‘ trade within ten days, 
Jh’a,et ieall}’ (‘y(‘i yt liing i-^ dom* with maehiner}', and hand- 
riyet’xig i.^ a thing of t Ik‘ pa,.st 

While t hc‘ Ib’itish Laboiii’ kadcM-- and woi'kcu's liavi^ 
deliberat el\' kej)t jiroduetion low ly opjiosing the intro- 
(liK'tion of t lu‘ most perfea-t laboui’- saying machineiy - 
a polic}’ wliH'li, to sonu‘ (‘xtemt. wa.'^ also inirsiual by those 
i^short -sight t‘d and unprogr(‘.s>iye manufaetuivrs who 
wislied to ])ieserv(‘ tin' methods of their grandfathers — 
the Anu'J’iean mannfaeturers and their workers hayo 
consist (‘indy stnytuilo ineri'ase jiroduetioii to the utmost 
by using tlu* most modern and tlie most powerful 
machineiy and the most mochuai methods, ddie policy 
of high production has given very large wages to tlu', 
inditTenmtly organised’ workers in the United States, 
wdiik‘ the jiolicA^ of limiting outjiut has given wages one- 
thfrd as liigh as AmcTiean waiges to the strongly organised 
inemliers of th(‘ powaudul British trade unions' The 
progressive Amerieaii polie^^ of higdi production, adopted 
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by employers and employed alike, has enriched masters 
and men. T5ie British policy of hostility to progress, 
the deliberate wasting of time and labour, lias kept the 
work('rs poor, and it woukl ultimately have ruined the 
industries and the country. Tin- War may have saved 
the situation, by v a king up masters and men to their 
danger. 

The abounding jirospei’ity of tlu‘ AnK'iJean manu- 
facturing trade's is due not only to the indir-t I'ial jiolicy 
of unceasing progress and of intensive pioduet ion. ])ursued 
single-lieartedly by tlu' ('inployers and their workers, but 
also to the economic policy ado])t('d by tlu' American 
Government and the American ])('ople W hile successive 
English Governments liavi* discouraged jiroiluctioh by 
favouring the policy of J<nss(z (a ir( . the ]X)liey of one- 
sid('d free imports, whicli is usually miscalled Fi-e(' Trade, 
successive American ( ioverniiK'nts and t lu' Anuu’ican 
people have encouraged their home imbistru's to the 
utmost by the policy of Pj’otection British Fre(' Traders 
base, as a rule, their obji'Ction to Ih’otec'tion ujion the 
argument that Ih’oteciion creates gi'iu'ral d(';frriess. that 
it is a device for benefiting tlie ri(di at tliC' cost of tlu* poor, 
that it creates dh’usts, t hat it cause's mdiist nal mefhcii'.ncy, 
etc. These obje'ctions. which may be found in the text- 
books of Bi’itish Political Economy, may ap])eai‘ correct 
in theory — unfortunately Ih'itish Political Economy is 
mainly occupied in sjiinninc ('concmiic tlieofies wEilc 
disregarding economic fa,cts --but tlu-y are contradicted 
by the experience of tlie ITiitcd States The ill-organised 
American wa>rkers n'Ceive under Proti'ction wages which 
are about three times as high a,s .vre Britisli wages, while 
the co.^t of living to the w'oi'kers is only slightly higher 
in the United States than in Great Britain. ^ 

Trifsts are not (Tcated liy the tariff, but they have 
arisen because inodeni industry naturally ti'uds towards 
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concent rai ion, because pi’odnclion is 
cheapest wiien it is most eilicient, (-jhid bt^cause it is, 
as a rule, most, eilicient when it ]s carried on on the 
largest possib](‘ s(;al(e Then only can organisation and 
mechanical outfit bci brought to the liighest degree of 
perfection. 

The fact that protect.ed industrjcs, and even tariff 
protected Trusts, do not necessarily raise })i'ices against 
the consumers, but. frerpieiitly lowin’ them as much a.s 
possible in order to juvservi' their pK'-cuniiunicc' by 
superior clK'ajiiK'ss basexi on (‘tficuaicy, may be seen by 
the priC(‘ histoiy oi ii'on ,ind petroleum in tlie United 
States, both of which aie lLighl\ pretiahed, and both of 
wiiicli are handkal by ih(‘ mo'.t pow’eiful Trusts in tlu^ 
W'orld, the Unitial Stall's Sti'i'l Uoi'imrat ion and tlui 
Standard Od 'Trust l)ui ing the la.st lilty years tlie [uaces 
of steel rails and of I'efiiU'd jietroleum liave been as follows : 
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Steel rads and petroleum and the productions of many 
other tardI-])rote(‘ted industries organised in Trusts have 
become steadily cheapen. In many years American steel 
rails were cheapei' than Britisli steel rads. The argumeni 
tliift Jh'otection makes commodities dear and creates 
Trusts whicli charge oi^trageous prices is clearly disproved 
by the American price movements. 


iO 
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The argument that Protection (mervates industry, 
destroy.^ cntefprib1:‘, and encourages ineliicioncy in the 
protc'cted trades i.^ likewise disproved by the ex])erience 
of the United Stat(‘s and ly that of (Germany. Professor 
Taussig of Harvard University, who for many years 
favoured Free Trade, wrote in his judicious and non- 
partisan book Soim Aspect.^ of ihi Tariff Qiaisfion' 

It is cert am tluit smc(‘ th(‘ adoption of the jiroti'ctive 
sydem by the (uTinan Empire in ls7‘J t]iei(‘ been an 
extraordinary advance m all tlu‘ teclmi(|uc and organisa- 
tion of manufacturing imliistry , In ‘general it. is as 
certain m the ease of tlu' United Stati's as in tliat of 
Germany that the march of fechniial im])i ovement lias 
been extraordinarily rapid during tlic ])eriod of the 
maintenance of a. high protect iv(‘ syblein All the 

general indications from the* economic Instoiy of tin* 
Imited States are tliat protective dutie> in the gn^ai 
majority of cases hav(' not served to bolster up anti- 
quated establishments or to rc'taid improvements. 

It is a significant fact that befoie th(‘ War industries 
WTre most efficient in the highly jiiotecdi d I nited States 
and in Germany, and ex('(*edingly nudicient m Free 
Trade Great Britain. That fact should give food for 
thought to the champioiib of Fiee Trade. 

Protective tariffb undoubtedly encourage nidiistry, and 
as prosperous, powiTful and progressive industries tend 
towards concentration, it may perhaps Ik* said that Pro- 
tection favours manufacturing on tile largest ^cale and 
therefore favours Trusts. However, it is better for a 
nation and its workers to be highly jirosperous and to 
complain about Trusts, as many Americans do, than to 
suffer from stagnant, declining ahd decaying industries 
and to rejoice at the absence of Trusts. After all, the 
Trust ^s the most peifect form of individual organ isati(tn, 
and the abuse of its ^ower can, apd ought to, be con- 
^oljed by the Government. It is wortli pointing out 
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that in England, as in the United States, the most success- 
ful industries arc carried on by liug(' if'rusts, such as the 
Coats Thread Combination and the all-embracing Imperial 
Tobacco Company. 

Protection reserves the home market to the national 
industries, gives them a eojisiderable measure of security, 
and thendore favours industilal enterprise, especially on 
a larg(‘ scab*. While the ])olicy of Free Trade lias caused 
British indust ri(*s to d(^velo]) spasmodi(*ally, and has 
caused British iparuilaeluring to b(' carried on inetticiently 
and wastefully in numerous small and medium- si zed 
factoi'icvs, the policy of giving security to the domestic 
industries ado])ted by th(‘ Lbiitcsl States has favoured the 
conc('utration of tlie American industries and the rise of 
gigantic undertakings. The superior (dticieney of enter- 
prises c;arried on on thc^ largest scale may be seen from 
the following tigurcss (‘xtraeted from the American 
Censuses of Production- 


pRonrcTioN or Im)L'stimal Establisumexts having a Yearly 
OCTruT OF $1, 0(H), 000 AND More. 


Year. 

Yo. of 

W age- Earners 
Employed. 

Pereenlanc 
of All 
Worker.^. 

Value of 
Produciions. 

Percentage oj 
,1 U Jndustrial 
rod action. 


1 i 

Per Cent. 

i l>ols. 

Per Cent. 

1904 . . 

; *1,400,453 1 

25-6 

1 5,628,456,171 

38-0 

1909 . . 

2,015,()29 1 

30-5 

, 9,053,580,393 

43-8 

1914 . . 

2,476,006 ' 

35-2 

1 

11,794,060,929, 

48*6 

These 

figures are 

intensely 

interesting 

and extra- 


ordinarily imporfaut. In 1914 the largest industrial 
uneiertakings of the United States had together an oiitpuf^ 
of^£2,354,812,186, whk:h was considerably larger than 
that of all the industries of the United Kingdom combini»d. 
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These large undertakings more than doubled their output 
duiing t})(‘ deea'le 1 but- 191 4. The most remarkable 
fact, however, is that whereas i hefj^iant concerns employed 
only 35 2 ])er cent, of all the industrial workers, they 
pro(iuc(“d no less tliau 4ST) per cent of all the goods made 
in the United Statist, winle the American industrial 
establishments of a smaller type em])loye(l lit -8 pel’ cent, 
of the wo]‘lv('rs and produced with them only 51-4 per 
cent of all the industrial goods made Tlu'se figui'es 
summaj'isc in the briefest manner and provt' absolutely 
the su])erior etUeieney oi ])roduelion on the largest, scale 
over ])rodu(*tion on a medium, or a small scale. America’s 
grcuitest industrial triuin])hs hav(' Ixaui won by its most 
gigantic undertaknigs The United States Ste(‘l (V)i| ora- 
tion pi-oduces every yeai’ more ium and slc'cl than the 
vhok' of th(‘ Ibiited Kingdom. kord Automobile 

Works t Ill'll out (‘Veiy year more motoi'-cars than the 
whole ot the L'nited Kingdom, and sonu' of thei most 
efficient American railways system have each a mileage 
equalling, or exceeding, the raiiw<iy mileage of the whole 
of Ureal Britain. 

4’he facts and figures given in those pages juove that 
the American manufacturing industries owe their supre- 
macy, not to the grt'at natural resource's of the countrvf 
as is often asserted, but to the wisdom and energy of the 
American people and their (Government . They owe their 
industrial predominance mainly to the following causes: 
To the employment of the most perfect and the most 
powerful machinery; to their manufacturing on the 
largest ])Ossible scale in giant undertakings ; to the policy 
of increasing production to the utmost which is pursued 
single-heartedly hy masters and workers; and to the 
polic^^ of encQuragement and Protection pursued by 
successive American (Jovernrnents, ^ 

•The causes of America’s industrial pre-eminence were 
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well summarised as follows in the final Report of the 
United Stales Industrial Commission ol 

The following propositions arc obviously true; 

1. The more com]>l(‘tely the labouring population of the 
world, and that smaller ])Opulation engaged in (combining 
brain and muscle in prodiK'tion, are kepi em])loy(,‘d, the 
wealthier the world and tlic^ more rapid its advance, 
provided wastess arc‘ kc'pt down to a minimum. 

2. The smallci- lh(‘ numbei' of non-jiroducers aanong 
adults, the kirgca* is the pi’oduet ion, thc‘ more etheient the 
population as \vealth-])ro(lue(‘rs, and the' most rapid its 
progress in waadth production and a(‘Cumulation. 

2. ddie more geiHU'ally •and (‘ffc'ct ivelv the* maauial 
labour of thc^ world is aaded and direcded by brain, the 
higher is its cdhcicmcy 

4 Th{‘ moi'e geiK'rally imudiiiu'ry. and especially 
automatic ma.chinery, can be made to re-cnf(.)r(*e pro- 
ducers and distributers of waaalth, the higher is the 
etriciency of wcadth ])ro(luction . . a 

Tlfi‘ fundamental eleimmts ol (dticiency in industrial 
production, in the Cnitcal State's as in any country, are 
perhaps summed up as--- 

1. The i*haracter of the peo])l(', as given form by rac'c, 
environnumt. and ('specially by social and ])oliti('al 
infliK'iices 

2. The physical condition of the peoph', as detc'rmiiu'd 
Jay their food, thc'ir habits of lih', and exercise' 

,‘k The^ skill and ('Oicie'iicy of the peojile as tool-users. 

4 The' cjuantity and ])roduct ivit}^ of tools, as de'ter- 
mined bv design a^d const rue4 ion, a.nd by combination 
of the man and the machine unde'r all the preceding 
conditions. 

5. ddu' efTea'dive organisation of business for econo- 
mising all productive' and distributive forces. 

Cdven a ])eo])le of constitutional vigour and intelligence, 
with a talent/ for invention a-nd constriict ion, w ith political 
freedom and without social caste' (control, wdth a good 
Bystem eaf education of mind and of hand, wdth abuiidance 
of wholesome food and a w'orking day of proper length, 
with vocation and general opportunity free to all, ^ane^ 
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they will soon acquire tools and machinery, and skill in 
their use, and will promptly attain ability to prornote 
their own elevation in maximum degree in minimum time. 
Tliese conditions are probably at the moment illus- 
trated in larger measure in the industrial system of the 
United States than in any other nation, though progress 
toward their fultilment is rajiid over all the civilised 
world 

\\ hile the system of the successful American manu- 
fact urer and his labour-assisting machinery ai'C' also largely 
available to Ins foreign competitor, and are, in fact, 
sometimes employed, the fundamental fa^d in the differ- 
ence between our industry and dhat of otlu'r eouutrics 
seems to be (as testified, for example, by Mr Tlarrah, of 
the Midvale Steel Works) the Uifference betweem men and 
the racaes of men. idle consia'vatism of (treat Britain and 
the comparativi' la(;k of ambition, and in some (‘ast^s of 
education, in other European count lies, and, above all, 
their lack of fnaMorn, social as well as political, often 
prevents tlumi from availing themselv(‘s of known and 
approved methods, tools, and maidiinery The Anu'rican 
manufacturer thus finds it ]iossibl(‘ in many braiu’fies of 
business to compete suecessfully abroad with all nation- 
alities, despite their lower wages, and to build jip at home 
the most advaneed civilisation 

It is possible, as more fully pointed out elsewhtire, that 
the shorter and better-arranged workday of this country 
may have much to do with the mamtaineal energy,^ 
alertness, and <ambition of th(‘ American w'orking-man, ' 
and thus may be an important factor in his remarkable 
supremacy in productive* power and in exc(*llcnce of 
products.^ The effect of this prodifctivity ofAmcrican 
labor, and of the better condition^ of lih; coming from 
lessened hours of labour and from largeu I’C'turns, is illus- 
trated in a very irnprc*ssive manner by the growtli of the 
people* in size and in their improved pliy'^ica] proportions. 
The developm(*nt of Ameriiain women in height and in 
increased vitality is a matter of common remark. Such 
are vital and social gains through improved met hods* of 
indusfry and general employmi'nt of labour assisting , 
machinery. 
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The weighty view of the American Industrial Commis- 
sion should he made known t o every Thjitisld manufaeturer 
and every British Labour leader and politician. 

In infill stry as in war success is won not by those 
nations whicli possess the largest territory and the greatest 
latent resources, but liy those which are best equipped, 
best organised and best dir(M*ted. Science has abolished 
distance'. Compitition has become international, has 
become woihl-wich^ Henee an industrial State which 
follows tlie polif'y of drift, of lais^cz faire, which entrusts 
the guidance' its industrial policy to doctrinaires and 
party politicians, and which deliberately discards the 
idea of national organisatfon and nation-wide co-opera- 
tion, finds itself at the greatest disadvantage in com- 
peting with higlily organised industrial nations diiected 
by the best experts 

It has become generally recognised in Great Britain 
that jindust rial anarchy must bi' replaced b}" regulated 
national effort : that the State must harmonise and direct 
all the eeonomie energies of the people. Men onl}^ differ 
as to v'lieflu'r the national industries should be guided 
and controlled by ]K>litieians or by bureaucrats or by 
experts. 

^ Good leaders make good followers Success in industry, 
as in war, depends chiefly upon good leadership As in 
technical matters the expert is superior to the amateur, 
it is obvTous that Britain’s economic policy should no 
longer be determined by uncontrolled politicians who are 
mainly bent upon gaining votes. The organised repre- 
sentatives of business should make their influence felt in 
Parliament as they do in the United States. They 
should demand that, the great economic interests of the 
nation should no longer be sacrificed to party political 
considerations and to the interests of importei^ and 
Middlemen. They should insist u^on the adoption of an 
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economic policy favouring production, and they should 
demand tliai • the,, ^reat Dejiarlments of State which 
control the national business should be oi’^aniscd in a 
businesslike manner, and be ])]’esi(](al ovei‘. not by (uninent 
])oliticiam. but hy the ablest business nu'n. 

]\rany abstract thnlk('r^, political ayitatoi-s. poets, 
novcli.st.s and visionai'it'S unacquainted \\ilb tlu^ lealities 
of business have uriK'd that as economic individualism 
has pioved a failure', it should be rephua'd l)y Socialism. 
Ideal Socialism docs not deign to considiT ])ractical 
questions It dreams of the llilk'iiniiim Its recom- 
riK'ndations m'cd. tlu'ix'fore, scarce-ly be* considered. 
PiaK'tical Socialism means bure'a.ucratK; control, means 
control by salaried otliciaL. The })rinci])le of successful 
industry is proLux'ss. i'^ constant change' and innovation. 
The priiK'iple of bure'aucT-acy is conservatism, is the 
punctilious e>bservance' of, anel the* rigid adherence to, 
establishe'd ruh's and i-e'Ciilat ions is hostility to e'ljange 
and the'refore of ])roLO'('ss In busiiu'^s matters e'xpc'i’ie'ncc 
is more precious th.ni imaLonat lein If (Ire'at Britain 
wishes to recre'ate* her industries she* shoiiltl rel}’ for 
guidance* neith(*r on ])arty politicians nor eiii visionaries, 
but on experts, on busine'ss men As the productive 
inelustrie-s are far more* im])ortant a^ cre'atois of we'alth^ 
than is commerce*, and as the manuhict iiriiig inelustries 
are England's principal resource*, the* nation should reily 
for guidanc'C in ee-oneunic niatte*rs*, not- on* bankers, 
financiers, company jiromote'i's. ste>ckbre>ke*rs, merchants, 
railway direct eijs, and other non-])roducers who liave 
dominate-d Parliaine*nt for a long time, but on the repre- 
sentatives of the preieluctive industrie's vhich cre*ate the 
natiem’s solid we^alth. England should foll()w no longer 
a middleman’s pedicy, no]' a fore'ign trade* policy, nor a 
cotlem* polie-y, but a jjrealuc.er’s jjolicy in the* fidle*st sense 
of the word. ,"die should no longer pursue a short-sighte& 
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gectional policy which ben s a clamorous or influentiaT 
part of tlic community at the cost of ill tile others, but a 
broad national policy which fostcTs alike all the produc- 
tive induslri(;s without n(‘gl(‘X‘ting trad(‘, commerce and 
finance. 

J have shown in these ]>ages by means of the best 
otfiiial statistics available that belore the W'ar the Ameri- 
can industrial \\’()rkei‘ produced on an aviu'age approxi- 
mately thrc‘(' times as much goods, as iniK'li wicalth, as 
the British industrial worker; that American wages wore 
apyiroximately threi^ linu's as high as British wages 
It follows tliat Bngland can tixiile her production, her 
income and hei' wealth; that the Biitish manufacturers 
can tr(d)k‘ tladr jirofits and their workers can treble their 
wag(\s l)y hiinging British industrial ('fficiency u]) to the 
levc'l of Anuu'ican industrial ellicicuicy. Commerce, trade 
and hanking would naturally benefit commensurately 
froi^i such trrbling of output, wc'alth and national income. 

In t]i(‘ Uuit(‘d Static-^ not all industrial undertakings 
ar(' eftici('ut Some aix'^ (‘xt remudy (efficient and some arc 
very inetricient In tlu^ most ellicient American factories 
production ])cv man is a, bout twice as great as it is in the 
(CISC' of the avc'rage AnKuican factory. It follows that 
, England is abk' not nuu'ely to treble' her income and 
wealth, but to sextuple lu'r wealtli and income by apply- 
ing to h(‘r mdustiic's the best methods available, by 
bringing* her industrial establishments up to the level of 
the best-e(piij)])(‘d and bc'st -managed American under- 
takings. (treat Britain can taisily pay for the War, 
howc'vei long it may last and however costly it may be, 
by Americanising her industricss. {Such a (diange would 
vastly benc'fit maiiufacturcirs and workers and the nation 
as a whole. However, all efforts at reforming tlu^ British 
industries will prove vain unless the workers abandon 
the suicidal policy of restricting ^output and antagonising 
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improved machinery and ed met hods. The ancient 

guilds destroyed tl^.‘ industrir'' vliii'h tlH'V wei'i' intended 
to promote by their ]K)luy of epjio'^inir jiiouress and 
restrietino; output, by eud(‘avouT‘iiiir to en\it(' an jirtificial 
monopoly of labour and an artifieial >ear(‘ity (d Ln»odN for 
the benefit of tluar member^'. Tla ]io]iey (d the British 
trade unions niay ]i\yv siimlar eon^'etpieuee- bet us 
hojx^ that it will be abandoned. 7’h(‘ ridium fd the British 
in(Iu>'tric> can b(" (aarrical out fndy with tlie eoi’dial co- 
aperation of the workcr.s. 
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KI>n'^TI(^^ Asi) I'j nsoMu^ sr('(7:ss* 

li iv (Mii.iin that hoiKa-ioi i h the riio-^t juiweiliil nation wilJ bo, 
not Ih.il uliich {)()'-■'<••"<*'> tlie nioNl e.\ t (‘n"! ve tenitory, nnr tliat 
wliioli ha^ tlio l.!i,Lro>t }H)j)iihit ion, Init that v\ liicli i> tlio most in- 
dustrious, tin' most >killu*i. tin' b(\st <‘(lucat<-<l. ilio most oapablo 
of utilisiny^ all tin- tnraus amj loica's w hicli tsOKUioo ran phna* at 
man's dispo-al, tind \\hi(h enabb' him to triuiij])h over mattiir. 
ddie /:reatest jirodmau amoiii: milioiis may beeome the toiemost 
])o\\ei in the world. L'(’}»oil of Ficnch Carnni ou Technical 

Education of 1 Sbd. 

Thk tulvaiua' of ualiotis in ])fOsp(U‘it y and ])0\ver depends 
ptirtjy on tln> nafnrnl ta'^onret'^ wliieli tlu'V jtosses^, partly 
on t ] h‘ net ivity ;ind aliility of I In* ])eople wlio ex[)loit them, 
ddie abilities of nu'U tirt' (Uther inborn or aetpiin'd. vSomo 
})eopl(‘. ^ii*eb av the (dr(‘(‘k^, Ainuaiiaim, Jews and Chinese, 
art' snf)j)o.sed to pos.si'.ss unusual natural gifts for comineree, 
exactly as tlu' (*z(‘chs tmd gipsii's ari' supposed to hav(' an 
^inborn tahuit for niimic, t hc' Ja])anese a natural gift for 
tht' tills tind haiidici tift s, (dc*. Niwaad htdess. we find tliat 
lh(* gretiti'st (‘conomic succisss htis fallen, not to t]u‘ ntitions 
which aT'c ntiturany most gifted for trade, but to the 
perhaps b^ss gift ml, but best-eductitial nations which 
excel th(‘ more gifted oiu's in music tind till other arts as 
W(‘ll It seems, theridore, that ampiired ability is at 
least- tis vtiluable as' inborn ability. Witli the rapid 
advance of science applital to commerce and industry, 
the importance of education, of scientific training, becomes, 
of course, greater and greater. Natural tibilitv alone is 
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becoming of seco^Jtic^li’v importance in a world of highly 
trained specijflist^^ Aft(‘r all, tlie naturally most able 
men, ^\re^tlers, ])oxer^, .lingers, painters, etc., arrive at 
the highest degree of jterfectioii only by long-continued 
training, exactly a^ do the be^t-l)red and be^t-endowcd 
race-horses and bloodhounds 


Natural tahuit, unassi^tial ])y school lalucation. may 
crcaU^ ino^t succe-^sful men of busin(‘'^s and inventors, 
such as Ttockcfcllcr, (arnegie and Edison Elicse men 
were not school-taught They ('ducat (d i lunisc'lves. 
However, it is wortli noting that many o/ tlu' gieat self- 
tauLdit men have in after-life expres.'^ed keen regret at. 
tlu'ir lack of education, and souk* of them ai'e so strongly 
convinced of its advantage tliat tiu'y liaA'e (h- voted 
countless miliums to ('ducat lonal ])Ui’})os('s. as have 
Rockefeller, (.'ariieeu' and other mo-t sueec.^sful Aimu’icaii 


business mi'ii 

Education may In- ('it her ornamental or prai^tical. 
Unfort un<itely. Rritisli education has Ix'f'ii rather the 
former than th(' Litti'i’ It ha^ bei n an (dueation whic.h 
lias been de-igned by elergyiiU'n .uid (lassirkl -cholars 
for tlie us{‘ of a leisuio-d ( la-'s whu li ])0‘"'e''scv am})le fixed 
incomes, and uhicli therefoia* ne('(E no pr( pai.itioii 
for tlie sfrinrgdi' of life I‘.,nglish e<lucation has lathe^ 
dt'veloped cultuia'. (lj<ira('ter and manners than the 
practical abilities. W'e hvein a uoiM of ki'cn competition. 
The princ]]>al aim of the -chool slanfid la lo Aipply the 
gr(j\Mng geiKU’alH^ai with mi'ful knowh dge, to shaipim its 
intellig(*nce. and to t('ach the young to think eoria'ctly 
and. bc'foie all, to wa>rk f'on-cK'iit ion'-ly, and to love work. 
Cramming, a- ])ractis(al in England and in other countries 
as wall, mav possibly develop the memory, hut is destrtic- 
tive of th(' eritieal faeult\. It dtaideiis lla* iiiti'lligcnec. 
fb'sides. at tlu' English lligdi Schools and Lnivo'i'sitics-— 
ljut not so much at tliC^Scoteh -the students learn chiefly 
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how to idle more or less gracefully and to toy with work. 
To take a loa'ii iiiter*es1 in one’s work, to’ discuss one’s 
studies, to liv'c for om^'s work, is bad form ’ in England. 
In th(‘ Ended States and in Cermany study is taken far 
more* seriously The ditTcaenee bcdwecui education in 
England and (slueation in Germany and the Ended 
States IS v(‘ry striking. The afKamec' of nations de])ends 
largely on Ihc* s])iiit which (shauition in tlu* widc'sl sense 
of the word has ]'ais(Ml among t Ik'iu Tiu' rapid t'conomie 
advaiu‘(‘ of th^' Enitcsl States and of Germany and the 
relativi' staLOiation of th<* lirdi-h indii>tries must be 
hiriielv at t I'lhiited to (sluc.it lon.il c-ause'^ Men who have 
r(‘e(av(‘d a miit IminnS (Mlueativm. who have aecpiired the 
s])ii'd and t la- maiiiK'rs of the k-i^ured ekms. \\ dl be beaten 
in the r.iei' foi siieee^" by men who love work and who 
liave develo[ied tlunr abilities to the high(.‘'>t ])Oint . 

T}i(‘ defect ^ ol hdiglmh education a-^jr'eially it'' ob^o- 
leteii(‘s'' and it < eontenu})! of t he useful and t he iK*ee>sary — 
have lironght it into disie[)ute with ])iMetieal men. After 
all, edue.yion -hould ])i;epare nuui and women foi‘ tlieir 
future tu'^k" 'the Keport of the Ended State'< lndu^tIial 
Commm''ion of EtirJ stall'd eorr('etl\ 

^ Only a veiy small fraction of the ])(‘ople feel able to 
])ursue a purely litc'rary and liberal course of culture 
b(*yond llie years of childliood. Any (alu(*ation tliat is to 
attract the mass of^the jicc^ilc afti'r tiiese yi'ais arc ])assed 
must liave a dirc'ct and evident bearing upon the activities 
of adult life 

Education may be (‘it her auto(‘r<itic or democratic in 
character. English c^lucat lonalists have hitherto, and 
1 believe mistakenly, studied almo.sl exclusively the 
educational system of autocratic Gt'rmany, and have 
endcavcjured to organise Brdish ('ducat ion upon the 
German model. Hitherto American education has enjoyed 
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little prestige abroad, largc'ly l)ecari>ff Uiiit(‘d States 
possess a consfdvnfhle nunihet of ])eople iinnlde to write 
or read, whiJe Ca'iiiamy j)ONS(-^.se.s j)raeliealJy none. Yet 
the mere fact of AmerieaV Mieeer>s in many direetioiis in 
'\\'liie]i traiiual al)il]ty of tlie higlie,st kind is napiired 
might have' eonvinced edueatioiuihsts tliat the Ameriean 
edueative system mn^t be a most ]) 0 \\erfu] caiginc' for 
good. It is true a l<ug(‘ numbei’ of Americans can ncitlicr 
read nor \Arite. Tliis i^. after all, not iinnatuial. In a 
('ountiy wliich in jiart is sjiarst'l}' s('ttl(^‘d and where 
di>tances aie enormous tlu- ci eat ion (»f x'liool^ foi’ all is 
exceedingly diflicult, and in view of the indc ]t(ai(h'nc(‘ of 
the Ameiican character it i^ im]>es''ihle to compel ('Very 
child to go to school, as is done in (a lanany Yojc'over, 
the large' majority of Anu'iuan anal]>hahet- is lurnished 
by JU'groes whose fatliei's wei'c sla\es and h\ iinmigranls 
fiorn th(‘ illit(‘rate South and Yai^X of Kurojic In ItUd 
there were, according to the (\‘nsus in tla* United SWites 
5.010,103 illiteiates aged ten years oj over Of these, 
2,lUU,731 were negroes, l,05o,3()l were foreign-horn 
whites. 151 3S,s w(‘ie whites of foreign or mixed })ai'entage, 
and only 1.37<s?sS-l wcK' native-boin wliite- of native 
parentage. Tlie great majority of tlie latter wen* mean 
whites" living among tlie negro("' in the Soutli. Only^, 
those disparage American education who aie n(*itlier 
acquainted with its dinieulties nor witli its aeliievc*- 
numts. 

The practical success of the ITiitt'd States has been a.s 
striking as that of Oermaiiy. It is laig(*ly due to the 
educational sysli ni of tlic Oreat Itejmhhc Let us, th('n, 
see wliat we may leaiii from Aiihrica's examjile and 
experience. 

Education may be di^'.seminated by the schools which 
train the young and by other agcneie.'; which instruct and 
lead Uie grown-up peojile in aftei-yeais. The latter is at 
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least as important as tln^ former. Both branches of the 
educatfon will be considcii^d in the folj^jwii^g pages. 

The Puritans wiio founded the American colonies were 
keenl}^ int (‘rested in national education. 'Plu' Amenc.uis 
were among the best-re<id and the best-educated nations 
sinc(‘ the bc'ginning (d 1h(‘ir iiistory. Education has 
alwa^ss becai lar more a(hnin(‘(‘d in the United States than 
in England. '11 k‘ fatlu'rs of tli(‘ Eeiuiblic believed that 
only a well-inform(‘d and wrlhcducated nation could Ix' 
liapp^n [)ro-^j)(‘rou^ and tiiw, and t h(‘y act cal in accoi dance 
with that conviction. Prom tlu' ('arliest day> tlu* expcaidi- 
tur(‘ of tlie AnKU'ic.in-^ on education ha^ bet*n jirodieioirs, 
and It lia^ hern incriM'^ing con^ta nt ly and nioie <ind more 
ra[)id]y evia .nIiu'c. ( )f lat c yeai ^ the progi'cs- of America's 
ediK-atKiii ha‘> hven <dj--olulely gigantic Aicoiding to 
some Anuu’jca, has b(‘com(‘ education-mad. The lecaiit 
expansion of Anu'ncan (‘ducat ion may in part be gauged 
fromjlu' following mo>t interesting liguri's 

I^KOGRLSS (U AmI.UIC.W Pi IU IC S( IlOoLs. 


Year. 


J'o]mlatio)i 
/• n <■ to 
hiqhteen 
T<'a;^ ( Hd 


.1 ( emqr 
J)(iihj Sihool 
Atteuddiict 


Studniti^ ui 
I nn ersitu s. 
(.'(tUe(jt\ (ind 
St'iiooU of 
Tech II ologq. 


Total 

lAlueationai 
Expend itiur. 


p- 

1871 .. 

12, 905, 600 

4,545,917 

(1S7:!| 23..'!t)2 

Dols. 

69,107,612 

1876 . . 

1 3.7l»8.0t)0 

5,291,976) 

92,540 

89.082,578 

188) .. 

lr),:!7'.t,29o • 

6,145.992 

99, (>48 

89,642,964 

1886 . . 

17.122,060 

7,526,951 

40,4 21 

119,922,545 

1891 .. 

IS, 897, 076 

8,408,929 

58,405 , 

147,494,809 

1896 . . 

20,869,807 

9,781,475 

86,864 

183,498,965 

1901 .. 

21,982,797 

10,714.619 

109,951 

227,465,664 

1906 . . 1 

29,792,729 

11,712,900 

1 129,181 

907, < 6a, 659 

1911 

24,745,562 

12,871,980 

i 189,572 

446,726.929 

1915 .. 

26,425,100 1 

14,964,886 

i 297,011 ' 

605,460,785 


W'liile bctwfcii 1 S7(.ui(l 1915 llie niiiiibi'r of the people 
Setweon the agos of live and eigh’leen has a little more 
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than doubled, the average daih^ at tendance at- the schools 
has considerably njou^ than trehled. In 1 N71 tlie average 
daily attendance amount ed only to .‘hi 9 per (aait of the 
people bewteen the ages of five and eight ctai. hut by 1915 
it had grown to 59 (‘» pea* cent. 

(General education has s]iread coimdcrably in the 
Unit cal States, but higlun education lias iiici'cs'ischI at a 
most ('xtraordmary and almost incredible rate. Between 
isTT) and 1915. wliile the ]>opulat ion of sc-hool age has a 
little more than donbh'd, the number <d' ''tudaiit^ at the 
American Univcr''iti('s. colh'ges and .sc}i<»ol^ ot tia hnology 
lia^ incrcsiscal more' than tcaifold Diii’inii th(‘ nine- ycsii’s 
from 19o()to 1915 tlc' numbef of Anu'ru.in lliLdi School 
student'' lui" almost doubled It i- aUo woi-th noting 
that betveem i sTl and 1 91 5 t he* e.\'])endit lU'e <tf tiio pulilic 
schools ha^ incrcNi'-ed lu-arly niiiol<>ld, and that dining tlic 
short space* duriiiL^ 19 e(; and 1 tU 5 school exjU'iidit ui <* has 
almost doubled 

The figure's given in the taiile* apjily only to tlie* daily 
average attendance at the public s( hoo]^ and to t ia* (‘Xpen- 
diture of thC''Ce''tablj''hm<‘nts Tin* fiLoii'e'' r(*la* niir 1o tlio 
number of scholar'- enrolli'd at tin* vaiious s< |i(>(>]->, both 
public and jirivate*. ami to the I'Xpendnure of the* jniblic 
and jjrivatc scIkkiIs combine*d. ari'. of eemi se*. large*r. 
Ke^port of the United States ( Ammissione*!- of Education 
for 1914 .stated 

In round numbt-rs the-re \\(*rc lUbotio.Ooo jicrsoiis 
enrolled in educational establishments m the* L'liited 
States in 1914. . . The* teacliois f(.)r this e‘dueational 

armv numbt'red 7oo,ooo. <.d uhe>m 5t)9 ooo wt*re‘ in public 
sehoejls Tin* cejst of e(lin*<iljon f(jr the* year, as 

nearly as can be mtimate‘d, was ,S75u, 000 , 000 . Tliis 
three-epiarte-i s of a billion n a o latively small .unount 
wdien ‘compared* with othei items in tln^ public ex- 
pense. 
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111 1914 Unitud States spent on education twice as 
much as th€ Uuit(‘d Kin(:^dom spent ba,fore the War on 
its Army and Xavy eomhin(;d. In 1914 the United States 
spent almost exa.etly as much on (‘due.ation as tlie United 
Kingdom sjieait before th(' W'ar undcT the Budget on its 
Army, its Xavy, its whok' Bivil Service, on Old Age 
Pensions. Pulilie Education, Xational [nsuran(*(' and 
Laliour Exeluinges, and the intcTest and sinking fund of 
the Xationa,! I)(‘bt (‘ombiiual Yet tlu* American Com- 
missiomu' of Edyeation de^erl])tal tlial gigantic* expemdi- 
ture bring ic'latively small ’’ As 1 said before, the 
Am(*ncan> hrivr b(*conu* (‘ducat on- mad However, that 
is a very healtliy form of insanity 

As t !i(‘ ])roLrre-^N of nations drpeiids rather (an the trained 
ability of it> k'adi*!''^ than on that of tlu* rank and file, a 
good hiL'lu'r (‘duration part irulai ly important, f )r it 
furni>li(‘^ <Lblr '-rirnt i>t (‘iigiiuau eh(‘mi->ts, organisers, 
admin^st rat oi > a, ml other ex}K‘rl'> w lio-^c* activity (leter- 
miiK*^ the fate (d natioim 'Vhv Aim'ricaiis hav(^ promoted 
liighei' rdiu^.ition in all jt" branches with th(‘ utmost 
enthu^lasm and energy. 4'hat may be s(‘en by tin* fa(‘t 
that b(*t\\(‘(‘n iSTaand I 91 a t hr at trnda.n(‘(‘ at the I mver- 
sities and otic*!’ High SchooK h<is inrr(‘a''(‘d m('>r(‘ than 
^^fold, and by other indicatioim a^' \\(dl The growth of 
tlu* American Eni V(.*r^it u‘s and of tlu* other Higli Schools 
has brc'ii greatly promot(‘d by tlu* wealthy (‘itiz(*ns. and 
esp(*eially T>y tin* eajitaius of industry, ’ by tlu* great 
self-mad(‘ men who, having lacked a projier education, 
valiR* it most higlily An ever-growung stream of gifts 
is flowing tow'ards tlu* (‘ducational (‘stablishments of tlie 
United States. How^ v*ast and how^ regular these gifts 
are and how’ ra]hdly they are increasing may be seen from 
the following figures supplied by tho^ United States 
Commissioner of Educiition: 


11 
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Gin> AM) lo Knr(A'n()N., 




Uoh 



DoU. 

Ill 

1874 . . 

. 0.053.804 

In 

1904 .. 

. 17,201,375 

In 

1S76 . 

4.120,502 

In 

19U5 . 

.. 21.827,875 

In 

1 s7 0 

4,091,845 

111 

1900 .. 

23.347,070 

In 

1877 .. 

3,015,250 

In 

1907 . 

. . 28.585,780 

In 

1878 .. 

.. 3.103,289 

In 

19U8 . 

.. 19,703,421 

In 

1879 .. 

5,249.810 

In 

1909 . 

21.192.450 

In 

1880 

5.518.501 

In 

1910 .. 

24,755,663 

In 

1881 .. 

7,440.221 

In 

191 1 

27.034,029 

In 

1882 

1 

In 

1912 

3u. 001,310 

In 

1883 

7,141,303 

In 

1913 

. 29.051.879 

In 

1884 .. 

.. 11.270.280 

In 

191 1 

. 1,357. 398 


Bet\\een 1^71 and Hd4. J 1 s.nSiV oi’ nearly 

£] 2n.(i()(i,0(Hi. wcTc LHven to tlu' Anieriean schools. 

Whereas wcaltliy EiiLdi^lnnen iiivc' and ])(‘(jiieat fi money 
nio^t freely to eliaritie^. hospital-, (diui'elie-- and ini^^ion- 
ary enterprise''. endeavouniiL^ to he]]) tliO'C whr) are 
already brokeTi. wealthy Anu-neans strive to (levati' the 
nation to enmli the pt'Ojile and to ])rev('nt man from 
heeonung poor and distamc'd. liy jiromotiim tiieii’ educa- 
tion and by makimr tlu'in useful eitr/X'iis ()f the money 
giv( n or bequeallu'd to edmajion the bulk go('s to the 
High Schools, and s^rvc'- to er{'at(' kad^Ts of men who are 
tlx- ino-t valuabk' citizens of the Stati* The gifts and 
bequests devoted to (‘diu'ation in 1911 w(^'e distributed 
as follows • 


Uoh. 


To t'nivci.s 

11 ICS .'iTid < ’olh'^re.' 

20,070,017 

'he Si'heob 

of 4 h(-o]o/^W 

'.558.281 

45) School-' 

of Alcdicinc 

1-495,773 

4 e Schof)lh 

of Law . 

2u3,O07 

4'o Normal 

Schools . . 

723,714 

4e I’nvate 

H]^i:li Scheeh 

700,546 



31.357,398 


Care of the body m inon i mim'd lately necessary than 
care of the soid It will b'- notiei^l tliat tiie funds given 
to schools of theolog^^ are ('xtnunely small. 
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Among the greatest benefactors to 

education were 

Rockefeller and Carnegie, two men wl^o, 

ahnost without 

education, began life in the iitfmblest 

eireunestanees. 

How greatly these two men priz(‘ edinaition may be seen 

from tile following list of their gifts 

for educational 

pnr})os(\s, which is probably incomjilete. 

and wliich lias 

been ('xtraetcal from Koe^ter'^ book, 77/c Frier of In- 

e(ficir/ici/ , New ^'ork, 191‘C 


lO^CKEI ELLEI: S (,TFT^ 



Dolfi. 

(OiifM.il bdiK'.-jtKHi Pund 

. 5 : 1 , 000,000 

Cuiv(‘i Ml y (d ( 'lii(‘av<> 

. i.h‘i,:]09,ooo 

1 ii‘'t It lit (' <>1 ^l(‘dI(^d lO'st'fii ell 

S,240,0<H) 

lbi>b Mcdceil ( 

0 ,d(»<>,ooo 

Haiiiaid 

1.575,0(10 

'I'alc Ciiivcrsity 

1 ,:ioo,ooo 

llai vaid Fnivci.'-iiy . . 

1,000.000 

Sciilli Pdiiration Piind 

1.125,000 

Sin. ill in riiiti'd St.Ucv 

. 2 : 1 . 000, 000 


1 IS.IMO.OOO 

< ’ai;ne<,ie > < iin > 


• 


< ariK'^ec. PitlslMiig ( cii ) . 

16,000,000 

CariK'^ic 

25,000,000 

Scotch riLivcr''itic.s . . 

10.000,000 

PolytccliiLic School, Pitt.'^hurti: 

2.000.000 

Small collc 4 :<‘h in United Sta.tc'^ 

. 20.000,000 

('arncgic ( ’orjiorat ion of New York (K('- 

s(‘arch and Udneation),. 

. 25,000,000 

LibraiTes . . * . . 

. 52,000,000 


150.000,000 


OwiuL^ tf) tlir ^(‘rierosity of thrir numerous wealthy 
patrons, th(‘ Airun iean Universities and ot her High Schools 
are inagniti(a‘ntly furnished with all eonvenieiiccs, and the 
most jMwfeet and most costly scientific ajiparatus. Their 
prop('rty was otliciall^ classified and V5tlued in 1914 as 
fallows : 
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rROrKin il>S OF rMVr.KSlTIKS, (’OLLEGl.S AM' TfA HN OLOGICAL 
< .Schools in 1914 

" Hols. 

^^lluc jocund . . S7,7ri7.3fiO 

Value of luiildiiit:!' . . . 2Sl.r>dd,42fi 

Wdiic oi hiiintuic, liook^ and appaialU" 7'>,1 l.*l.r)8t) 
Productive fuud'v . . . . ;)(i2.742,S2n 

S(t2.279,19rj 

^riie Aiiuu'iraii slndiuits ^l\l(ly iiudoi tho dost possdde 
(‘onditious ddu' va-'tiu">s of tlio (■a])ital iiu'cstcd in tho 
Universities cte.. enalile'- tis to LtaiiLH' the exoclhaiee of 
their aec'Oininodat ion and of/luMi seuiitiii( apjdianees. 

All the leadino Univei-situ^^ .ind ^ehriolv |>()ns(‘vv vast 
funds, owintz to the niunilieeiua' «*f opuhnt Ainci'ieans. 
How vast tli(‘y are may he maui from tiu' follow nvj iiizures: 


I.mhiwmln j ]'i so^ IS I ‘all 

huh 


i oluinbi.i ^nlvcl^^y 

:dt 

770. hOS 

Tjcland Sraiif<»rd riiivor^iiy 

. . 23, 

,901,338 

Harvaid Uiiiviu'^ity 

21, 

,912,853 

Phica^o P'luvtu .-ity 

Is 

598.273 

Yale Piiiver^ity 

. 15. 

379.3()3 

('oriieli University 

14 

.145.873 

Rice I list It lit e 

10 

.1)0(1.000 

Parne^rie Iiotiiuti 

h 

000.000 

John^ Hopkiiih , . 

0 

.255.480 

Wasliin^noji Uiiiver‘'ity 

r. 

.155,223 

Pennsylvania Univemty 

' . . a 

2^Z5.308 

Princeton 

5 

.194 851 


jn 1914 the yearly ineome of soim* of th(‘ hest-known 


UnivtTsitie^^ was as fol]o\\ s 

Poh. 

<’<>rru‘ll Pmversity .. .. 0,7'a<*,2r)0 

(,'oluiiihia UiiiverMtT . . (IdlSG.HdO 

Harvard Uiiiverr'ity 4,287,1^^5 

\Vl^cou^^] rinvei--]ty .. .. !j,ioi,;{72 

Minnebota^Umvi^rbitj ... . . . 3,033,891 
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Illinois Uiiivi'i^it Y 
Yale University 
(^kliforiini University .. 
Uennsylviinin University 
\\';isliHn?:ton Univi'i -ity 


DoU. 
2^,824, U5:i 
2,000,629 
2,499,457 
1,679,809 
1,627,499 


UtUViM-Nil ic‘> wliieli |)Oss(‘ss siieh oioautic funds and such 
}nig(‘ ycai’ly incomes iiw naturally ])rovid(;d in a most 
lavish manm'r with tin* hf‘st of (‘Veryt hine. Xotwith- 
slandinu: their v^onjiai-at ively riaamt creation. American 
ITiiivio sitius have exeelhmt libraries. In 1914 Harvard 
had 1 08.2.750 volunu^s. Vale Uioo,0(M) vohinu‘s. Uolumbia 
550,429 volumes. (Viriudl 429.517 volunu's, Uhieaoo 
421.202 voluuK'S. Pennsylvania 421.097 volumes, idc. 
Altoyt'tluT t h(‘ American Universities posst^ssed l s 1 99.254 
volumes in that ycair 

Th(' Unitt'd Stat(‘s are tlu' country of mammoth 
undi't^a kines of (.“very kind Hoviwau'. tlu‘ .Vimoican 
Uni V(‘rsit i(‘s deservi' admiration md only hecause of the 
great and ^'apidly inertaii'ine numlxu' of tlaur students, 
b(‘eaus(* of the xaistiu's^ of their financial la^sourees and the 
exca'llence of tlaur nua‘hani(*al apparatus, hut also because 
of their suec(“ss in traininir larg(“ numbtTs of abk“ men and 
and in pTomotini: scituu'e and rc'seareh. The 
AmiTK^an Universit it‘s are aluaid of the Pluropean I ni- 
versities in souk* subj('(‘ts, such as (.uigiiu'cring, law, 
dentistry, c'te , but they lag behind in others, such as 
medicine. I{ovvc‘ver, tluur shortcomings are Ixung launedied 
with ra])idity and (Miergy. 

Of course, the* numerous Universities vary in efficiency. 
Some of the Eastern insfitutions have arrived at maturity, 
and necal not ftvir (‘.omparison vith any of the most 
famous institutions of Europe. On the other hand, sonu* 
^<^f th(‘ young Univei’tiit i(‘s in tiu‘ \\ ('st and South suffiu’ 
from lack of students, lack of eminent teacliers, and ^vek 
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of means, a eondition which is only natural in a new 
countiy a Inch is overstocked witli Tniversities and 
colleges. After all. too many schools is better than too 
few. 

T}u‘ great efhciency of th(‘ fully d('velo])ed rniversity 
IS largely asciabahle to tlunr organisation 'Fhe American 
peo]>le believt^ in one-man Oovernmeiit and in youth. 
Exactly as the executive jiower of the (baait Ib'jmblic is 
ve^tcal, n(>t in a jointly responsible (\ibinet. but in a 
single man. the President, wlio is poss(^^.s(Hl of almost 
r(‘Lail })o\\er and authority, the direction of tin* rniver- 
sities is entru'-ted. not to a committee of pi ofi'ssor.s. ,as in 
Euro])(\ but to a President who nominally carries out th(‘ 
decision^ of t he 'rru^tee-. but w ho in reabi y is t lu* su])i'eme 
head. Pre^idmits can make oi mar a rnivia^ity. Pro- 
fessor Eliot of ILirvard rnunn-sity lua-ame (ha‘sident of 
that institution in 1 st'»9 at tlie eaily aue of thirty-five, 
and he has direct(‘d it during: forty ye<irs 4'lu‘ piSmiier 
University, and the Lbiivcu'-it h‘s m general. r>we much to 
Pr(‘sident Eliot, who has com])If*t(*ly reformed American 
University teaching- 

It 1 - oftmi ass('rt(‘d. and it is w ulel\ believed, that in 
t he land of t he almighty dollar mom y troverns t‘vervt hing, 
tliat idealism m non-existent . 'I’hat a-scrt ion is disjirow^ 
by th(‘ fact that many of theabk'st Americans, who could 
earn large imaime^ in jirivate (‘injiloynient . ha^* di'Voted 
their life to science (»r to .idministrat ion. although tlie 
Unitcal States jiay totally inadequate salaries to jirofessors 
and to high ( iovt-rnmeiit othciaU A^ a ruho full pro- 
fessor,- receive a salary of fiaun to §5.0(10 per y(‘.ar, 

assistant jirofe-sors an* given from to per 

year, and University instructors are ])aid from SlptiO to 
S2p<(b p(*r yeai;. Ilie salari(*s of tin* gr(‘at (*xpert8 
employed iit the ( iovegiineiit service an* similarly low* 
In view of tlie higli level of general (‘ariinig- — a brick- 
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layer can earn as iniicli as a University professor — and the 
high standard of living in the [hnted| Sta{(‘s. the pro- 
fessorial salaj'i(\s paid arc‘ extrtniu'ly unsatisfactory. 
Proh'ssors and higli offi{nals live in pov'ei’ty inih^'^s they 
possc's-- private ni(‘an<. '['he fact that, lU'Vertheless, 
sonu' of tlu' ino^t (oniiaail Ainciaean engiiuHas. chemists, 
lawyej'^. [)at(ait ^])eciaiist etc, may ht* found at t tie 
Univoi'sit and in (Jovc'rnment otlicc"^ i^ an (-locpient 
pi'oof of AnieiK an i(h‘ali'-ni and of AnKuacan df'votion to 
seicuice 

Tilt' Anuaican rmv(U‘sity profe^>ors suffiu' not only 
from 1 ii^iitlicieney of num^nm'at ion. hut aho frcnn in- 
seem it \ of tiUiuHa A- a laile instructor'- are (‘ULeejcd by 
tli(‘ yea!', a'-sistant profes>(Ms for tlirei* years, and full 
piofossoi^ ■ duniiu irood hetiaviour " or “ at the plea^ui'i' 
of till' d'ru'-tei's," HI th(' tmau'- of tlaur contract Life 
])i of(‘ssor,s]llp'^ wilh pi'Msioiis afttu' leliienuait on Itie 
Ein-<»{t‘an mo<lel an' ])ractic.illy unkfiowii. ITi'iice jiro- 
h'ssor-. cannot coiiMdi'r their jiosition as a Mnca-urc*. as do 
so many F^intjX'an ]»rofe,ssor.s. Put hav<' to justify their 
exist('nc(' hy constant proma'ss and useful activity If 
tliey fall to kee]) ahrea^t of tla* time^, 1 liey may Iom' their 
])()sit ion and t heir income 

‘<li'he develojuiK'nt of tli(' rnivi'i'sit u's pro}K'r lias been 
tiaunendous, hut tliat of tiie airrunilt iiral and nua'hanical 
cadleLU's has been evi'ii more I'xt raoi'dinarv Dv an Act. 
of Congress of duly 1 SOik pa'-^ed in the midst of the 
Civil War, Lc'dei’al Land Crant^ wen' made for the 
endow mc'iit of agi’icult ural and nu‘chanical colk'ges. 
Thes(> institutions wei'c' rajiidly established in all the 
Statce; and tei‘ritorlc'>. of th(' Union. They were inti'inh'd 
to .su])ply in the tli st plaei' iist'ful practical know h'dge to 
those (‘luratu'd in agricult un*. ('nvineeiing, ma iiulact ui’ing 
■#nd the hand ici aft s, •but tlu'y ha.v(' gradually inclea^t‘d 
their scope tia such an ('xlent tliat ^ome of tluun^are 
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emulating the Universities. The incredibly rapid de- 
velopment of'thesp institutions during recent years may 
be seen from the following table; 

Agricultural and Mechanical Colt.eges. 


Year 

Yearly 

y limber of 

Value of 

Value of 

Income. 

Students. 

JSanns 

All Drojjerty 


Dols. 


Dots 

Dols. 

1892 . . 

4.033,833 

13,786 

2.776.402 

7.012,106 

1895 . . 

4,179,602 

15.973 

1,030.287 

9 711,975 

1898 . . 

5.999.910 

20,974 

2.580.799 

20,305,075 

1901 . . 

7,325,604 

29,95(t 

4.54G.014 

08,084.925 

1904 . . 

10,885,550 

3 / , 1 3 o fl 

0,350.992 

70.504.424 

1907 .. 

14.492.884 

42.424 

1 1 .055,845 

97.44t),7(n 

1910 . . 

20,890,610 

60,625 

2J.(>70.151 

1 17.843,129 

1914 . . 

34,891,224 

69,132 

23.981,085 

100.298.353 


Between 1892 and 1914 the number of student n at the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges has incr(‘ase(^ five- 
fold. The yearly income and the valuer of iIk' dimionstra- 
tion farms of these institutions ha^' increasi'd nearly nine- 
fold. and the value of all their ])ro])erty nearly twenty- 
three-fold. In 1914 their property was oflicially chassitied 
as follows : 


Value of faniD and ^noundp . . 

,, buildiii^c- 

apparatus and inachmc.ry 
hbrarie- 
,, live block 

i.aiid Orant P''uiid.>' 

Otlici ])crniaiicnt fund* 


23.nHl,OSr) 

51 , 825.706 

10 , 842,273 

5.inHf,787 

1 . 080,282 

ls,nin,398 

28 . 055.015 


1 ot ul 


100 , 298 , 3.73 


Tlic agricultural and mechanical colJegiss are the 
UnivtTsities of the people in the backwoods, are the High 
Schools of the poor. Bt' their jiractic.al instruction tliey 
have^ vastly benefited the people 
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In ‘addition to the ai^rieiiltiiral and mechanical colleges, 
the United States possess liiuidreds '|Of iiistitiiljons of 
every kind wliich provide Hi^di School tuition in all the 
arts and sciences. Tlu^y cater for general students and 
for s])ecialists, hut they are too numerous and too varied 
to di'scribe y\t any lati' men and woiiK'H desirous of 
belf-pn])i'ovement . of (‘arnnvt study, of seientific research, 
can find suitabk^ institution^ in every ])art of the Union. 

Uie I'nited Stall's o\\(' undoubti'dly mucli of their 
])rogress to tln^ ability of tlu'ir leadi'rs The* liigh ability 
displayed by Aiik'I'ic'lii scic'iit arcliitei'ts. engineers, 
chemists, etc , is lariu-lA du(‘ to the excellt'ncn of their 
educational sy'-tem, and. before all, to tin* fact that 
education has been so lavishly endow ('d by the Federal 
(lovei'nmeiit . tin* individual States, the cities and towns, 
and by wealthy individuals, that o])port unities to ac-quire 
knowleiUu' from the bi"-t ('Xpert s and to rise to the highest 
])OsiWons in hb' have* be(*n biauight to tlu' door of tlie 
hiinibk'st dwellings. In the Fniti'd States tlu' best 
('ducat lon^ Is not exclusivi* It is not res(*rv('d to the 
sel('(^t f('w Fhe highc'st and th(' movt thorough edueation 
IS not the ])rivil('g(‘ of a lairrow t lass, but has b('en brought 
wuthin tlu' reach of all, (‘V(*n of the ]>oorest . d'ak'nt is not 
^^rved for lack of oj)])(>rt unity ddu' Americans have 
adopted Xajiok'on's motto, J^a earrk're ouverte aux 
talents " The ability of AiiK'rica's kaiders in the economic 
fu'ld IS so giH'at because tlii* k'adiu's arc' s('k‘cted, not from 
a small numb('r of privik'gc'd individuals, but from the 
whole body of a great nation ].iOrd l>ryce wrot(' in his 
excelk'iit work The Atnerican Coinnii^mvedlth : 

It is t h(* glory of the Ameriiain I nivi'rsities, as of those 
of Scotland and (k'rmany, to tx' freely ace('ssible to all 
classes of the jieople. ... 

In every civiliseck country the march of scientific dis- 
covery lias It'd to an eiioinious increase in the applicant ions 
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of science to productive^ industry. This has been followed 
by a demand /or njui conver^ant with these applications, 
and to supply that demand t lie teaching of applied science 
has been provided on a scale undreamed of even a genera- 
tion ago Novlieiaa pe'rhaps not even in (xermany, has 
this movement goiu^ so fast or so far a^ in tlie United 
States Whilt' tlie exi>tiug Universities have been 
enlarg('d by tlie addition of scientific depart iiKmt.s. a liost 
of indejiendent or athliated scientitic schools and technical 
in<itut(‘^ have sprung uji ^fost of thcM* hav(‘ been 
planted in tlie cities, but tlu‘ agri«‘ultura] collt'ges. jierhaps 
the most numerous class, are ofti'ii plaeedhn rural ari'as. 
Of these latter, many are really secondary schooU. or are 
teaching engineering quite aspnuch a> agncultmaa hut 
some of the lies! hav(‘ experimental farms attached to 
tlu'm . 

One vho surveys the progress of the Idiitiai Stati's 
during the last fifttam or twenty years iiiids nothing more 
significant than the gi'owth of tlu* Unna^rsit ies in niimlxT. 
in wealth, and in th(‘ inciaaiM'd attendance of students 
from all ranks of life 'fhey havi* bi'ConK* national and 
popular in a sen^e never at tamed before in any country 

The Univf'rsitK^^ and coUclu's have*, talnm a,^ a whole, 
rendered an immense siu’vice ' Th(‘y havi*' hreught 
instruction within th(‘ reach of cve^ry hoy and girl of vvery 
class They receive a larger jirojiortion of the youthful 
population than do any similar inOitutions in any other 
country They arc* resortcai to hardly h'ss hy those wh^ 
mean to tread the paths of comiiHTce or industry t han Hy 
those who prepare themsidvcs for a l(*arn(‘d jirofession. 
They have turned a University course from biung the 
luxury which it has been in the ()ld World into b(*ing 
almost a nec(*ssary of life And they havt* so (‘X])andi*d 
their educational scheme as to provi^h' (m tlw larger 
institutions) instruction in almost (waTV ^ubji'ct in wdiich 
men and women are likely to ask for it 

Guitteau wrote in his book dovfrnmfnit aiuj Pohtxcs in 
the United States: 

From the first century a.o dowm to the very b(‘gmning 
of the nineteenth ctail uiy ,<*ducat ion was almost universally 
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controlled by the Chui(;h, and was confined to the 
wealthier classes; whil(‘ to-day ediiccjltion is generally 
recognised as a function of the State, and its benefits are 
freely offered to all children, the expense being borne by 
the community NowIku-c* has this modern conception 
of fr(‘e public (‘ducat ion been rnoi-e fully realised than in 
the Cnited States. 

Progress) v(‘ and o])(.‘n-mind(‘d men never eease learning. 
Th(‘ ac(jui->it ion of knouhalge comes to an end only with 
tlu‘ grave Fabication in the widc'st s(ms(^ of the word 
does not end with tlu* school and Cniversity Matui'c 
men m.iy ix' taught by instiaiction 'suitably giv(m and by 
exam])le Amernain statt'smen, discarding disdainfully 
the doctriiu's of !(ii,'<srz f<ur(\ hav(‘ strivmi to foster the 
natiomil i ndmt ri(‘s. not only by a jirot (‘ct iv(‘ tai’ilT. but 
i)y all othei’ available means as w(‘ll. and tlu^y have 
(‘ndeavour(Ml particularly to incrcNi^-t^ tlu' (‘(‘onomic 
et1ici(‘ficy of the ])eo])l(‘ both by the tuition of grown-up 
individuals and by c‘xam])le 

The gr('mt charact(‘ris>ics of American education, as 
givtui at the sclioob. colleg('s and Cni vi'rsit ies, are two: 
jirodigal lavishiu‘ss and gix^at [iractical (‘tliciency These 
two cliaracterist ics arc* to be* found also in the education 
the American (ioverument supplies to its mature 
cit izens. 

The gr(‘;it Covernment depart memts of the Union and 
of the individual Stat(‘s composing it, exist not only for 
the purpose of administration, but for that of education 
as w(‘ll. The giaaitest and the most important educa- 
tional centre* of tlie United States is situated, not in New 
York or in Boston, not in Chicago or in Philadelphia, but 
in Washington, the tYderal Capital. In 1917 Professor 
Cauller}^ of tin* SorboniH*, a Prc'iich E\chang(‘ professor, 
►who lectured at Harvard in I 91 ()„published a little book, 
AciS U /o tvo'sibb' ei la Ibc ^ci€}itiJiQi(€ U 
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The longest chapter contained in it describes the scientific 
Governincnt J('])ar^nu‘nts cat \\’as|ii]igton lnt])a1 cliapter 
we read 

The F('dcra] (Jovcrnmcnt controls only a small portion 
of tlio national lif(\ hocanse of tho .sovtaaaLmty ])ossossed 
by t}](‘ mdividiial States. Xevert lielc'sv, o lias ])e(:'n able 
to create some institutions which ai‘(‘ far morc^ im])oiM:ant 
than '^lmllar institution^ which may b(‘ found elsew here. 
Amoniz the>e tlie Smemtitie l)e])art ments atlaelaal to the 
diiferent brandies of the Administration ao' pai'tuailarly 
I'emarkahka During thc^ la^t half ecmtiiry tlu* ])rac‘tical 
value* of seic*ne(‘ has Inaai fulh' reah'^ed by the Amcaaeans, 
and they have devotcal to seii'iva* c*vc‘i - inei c'a'-ini: amounts 
for the L'ood of the count r\ 

W ashingtc)!!. the* S(*at ot the Fed(*ral ( lovc^i’iinumt . lias 
become an im])ortant ct-ntre of s(‘i<aie( tbinuali the 
growth of the Scientific (.Tovernment Dc ])ai t nieiit*- ddu^ 
United States possess a \\\ashin£rton Science*, which is 
oftt*n ccunjiarecl and eontia^t<'d with (’olh^iie Science, 
with the S( lence (d t he Univer'^it le^ I'hc* important 

point to rem(*mbcr i-- that tlu* Federal (iovernment 
believes in the practnal value of scirm e and tiiat the 
American ( ioveraiment . by ])rom<>tinc K'Iicc in its 
departments, has undouhl (ally h(‘en larLn*ly ill'll rumental 
for the increase in tic* jiroductive jowi*!' of tin* nation 
and for tlie disajipcairancc ()f the deadly ^jurit of con- 
s(*rvativisin and routine* from econoiuK^ life* 

As an adeepiate* account of the Siientitic I )('part nu'iit 
111 Washington and of their educational acti\utie‘s and 
achieva*ments would rcepnre a larae* \a)hime*, 1 we)uld 
bri(‘fly dcs(‘ribe one or two r>f t he*se departments in tlie 
words of tlie most authoritative* c\j)om*nts 

Among the s(*ientific and educ^fiional elcjiartments of 
the United States, the Departm(‘nt e>f Agriculture* is the 
largf‘st anel it i^ part ic'ularly irit(*r(^sting i)(*e*ausc the* value 
of the* service's wliicli it has rcnel(*ied is cl(*ar 1e) all 1'he 
Am(*ricans are* an intensely prcae-tieal peojih' [l(*ncc 
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tlm practical utility of au American public institution 
may 1)C‘ ^aimcd to .sonu* (‘xtcuit l)y th(‘ ain(/init of j)iibli(* 
moiK'y whu'li flc'votc'd lo its support and which l^ sj)ent 
by it. 'Hk' growl li of th(‘ rnit(‘d Stales l)('parlment 
of Agnculliirc' in iinj)orl .iiicie in activity and in geicu-al 
cstetun nia}' 1 heiadore b(' LC'iuLU'd from the following 
ext raordiiuirv liLOire^ 

1 g\rj A i>i 1 1 lu. <)i iHL I'Nrii'.i) v'Sr\ii> I hj’ATvTMFat of 
AMUcnai la. 





Dots 

in 1S42 



Id^uo 

In isr)U 



r),5<M) 

In 1M‘)U 



4U.UU0 

In 1 S 7 0 



150,440 

In iSsU 



100,500 

In ISIKI 



1 , 170 , 1:10 

In HM»U 



;i. 025,851 

Ifi line 



, . 10,070.022 

In lOKi 



.. 28,001,540 


'riu' fiind^ voU'd foi tin I )(‘])arl ment of Agramlturc 
have' incit^asc'd mairly two hundrcMifold '-nuH* IsTo and 
nearly (uirhlfold since 1 9oo 

Largt' and small are term^ of comparison The im- 
portance' of 1 h(‘ amount voted lo the Department of 
!^’icullur(‘ may be* sea'ii by er)mpa.rison with the funds 
vot(‘d by Pai’liainent for the* llnlnh Hoard of Agriculture 
and Dislicru's Tlie two lh)ard^ comjiare tinancially 
as follow s 


Mcuk'v voO’d lor tin' 1 Anted Staton Board 

}l)oh 

£ 

of Agncuhurt' in 1010 . . 
Moih'v voted ior th(5 Priti>h 

Board of 

28,031,540 

5,000,308 

Agriculliir(' in 101 0 

SjilaiK^^ ])iLid by Pnited Stat(\s 

IBiaid of 


341,048 

.Agriculture in 1010 

SnhirKv*^ paid by t lu^. British 

Board of 

10.436,702 

• 

2.087,358 

Agriculture m 1916 



146,118 
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The United States Board of Agriculture spent in 1916 
fourteen times as mueli in salaries as the British Board 
of Agriculture, a^id spent altogether sixteen times as 
much as the corresponding British institution. 

In I9(i3. when the American Board of Agriculture was 
still comparatively small and unimportant, when it 
spent only about £1.ooO,0(K) per year, or ksss than one- 
fifth as much as it is spending now, the Mosely Ecluca- 
tional Commission vi>it('d the United StaU^^ Professor 
Henry E Armstrong, F.R S , the distingiiislu'd cliemist, 
accompanied it. and he r(‘j)orted after liis I'eturn • 

Science in the SEn\ncE of the State -The most 
striking illiistration> of American organi'-inir ability are 
to be met with at Wha'^hington So far as I am aware, 
there is nothing anyuhere to compare with th(' way in 
vhich science is being utilised in the service' of tiie State 
by the U S. Department of Agriculture, vhich is located 
in the capital 

The Department now compris(‘^ tlie following braochos: 

Office the Secretary. 

Uie \\>,ather Bureau 

Bureau of Animal lndustr\. 

Plant Industry . 

Forest r\ . 

Chemistry. 

Soils. 

,. Statistics 

Division of Entomology 

,, Biological Surve\ . 

Acc'ounts and Disburscmcnt.s. 

,, Ihiblications. 

Office* of Ex]>(*rimcntal Station^ 
lhj})lic JiOad Irnpiiries. 

Library. 

. On duly 1, 190ih the staff numbered 3,7S0, of 
w horn 1 w ('re c :(‘cutiv(‘ oflicc'rs, clerks and ni(^ss('ngers, 
2,0S1 sci(*ntitic irtvcstigatoi's. and 499 labourers. 

The Agricultural Department in Washington is no^^ 
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merely an office — it is also a busy hive of research. A 
large number of laboratories are attached to it, in which 
investigations are being carried on, bewaring, in one way 
or anotlier, on problems in agricnilture. Much research 
work is also done in the State Experiment Stations, in 
the main, however, these serve to bring under the notice 
of fanners tlie importance of science to agriculture by 
demonstrating the value of mctliods of cultivation, 
maiyiirc^s, etc There is no ({uestion that the research 
work done under th(‘ ausjiices of tlu‘ Agricultural Depart - 
nu'iit and in the ('Xperinumt stations is of the very greatest 
valiua and is contributing most matcTially to the develop- 
ment of agricflltural industry To taki' only one illus- 
tration, wliereas, in 1 SS4, the amount of sugar made 
from sugar-bec't was only^about 3 <mi tons, the beet crop 
of the past yesar is (‘stirnated to yi(‘ld 400,000 tons, the 
amount of ^ugar made in the United States from the 
sugar-caiu‘ Ixnng only about 300,000 tons. This ex- 
traordinary increase, I belu've, is due jiractically entirely 
to the intliuau'c (‘xcTcisial from Wkishington A map 
showing the rc'gions in which the tem])erature (ainditions 
w'crt'# favourable to tlu' growth of the sugar-beet was 
first jiri'pared by Dr. Wiley, th(‘ head of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Siaal was then issued to farmers in various 
districts, fogetluT with fliri'ctions how it was to be dealt 
with, and thc‘ produce was subsequently (oxamined for 
sugar, in this way it was determined where the beet 
could be grown successfully The advantages to be 
diTived from the cultivation of the crop were also made 
oftir to the farmers. An industry of great importance 
has in this way been gradually brought into existence; 
at. the sa^ne time, farming practice has been vastly im- 
proved and land has increased considerably in value, 
owing to its having received proper treatment 

Idit' Department is undoubtedly exercising an extra- 
ordinary influence on the education of farmers by dis- 
tributing literature among them, and by encouraging 
and helping them in every possible waxy, indeed, it is 
certain that, by one means or another, the American 
farmer is gradually being led to see that science is indis- 
])ensable to agriculture . . , 

One branch of work initiated ‘in the Office of Experi- 
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ment Stations at Washington of extreme importance, 
to which reference should also be made, is that relating 
to the nutrition Chf man. which has been carried out in 
various parts of the States under the supervision of my 
friend Professor Atwater- — a, fellow-student with me in 
Germany in years gone by — who initiated the inquiry 
in 1877.* The scope and results of the investigation are 
described in the Report of the Director of Experiment 
Stations for the year ending June, 1901. Undoubtedly 
the most important and valuable part of this work has 
been that done during recent years at the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown. Conn., where a large respiration 
chamber has been erected and brought to a remarkable 
state of perfection by Professors Atwater and Benedict. 
The installation is a very cosily one It is possible for 
a man to live within this chambt'r for days or even weeks, 
and for account to be kept during the whole time, not 
onlv of the products of respiration, but also of the amount 
of heat given out and the oxygen consumed, wit h a degree 
of accuracy equal to that with which ordinary analyses 
are carried out in a laboratory. No better illustration 
can be given of the amount of thought and care which 
is now being devoted to investigations of practical im- 
portance in the United Stales. 1 went specially to 
Middletown to examine the apparatus, and was gratified 
bej’ond measure, to see it alone was worth a pilgrimage 
to America. The inv(*.stigation.s w'hii'h can be carried 
out with such a chamber are of far-reaching importance, 
and touch very clo.sely on the domain of housel)#>'d 
economics. It is much to be de.sired that we, on this 
side, should be able to do .similar work. 

The Geological Survew is also a well-organisbd depart- 
ment in Washington. The wealth of material at the 
disposal of American geologists is extraordinary. If 
opportunity beget supply, we may look to America as 
the breeding-ground of gc^ologists in the future. Besides 
field work and the attendant office* work, the department 
now carries on scientific research work on gecdogical 
problems. It has a well-equipped Chemical Department, 
at the head of wlych is Professor Clarke, who a few months 
ago delivered in Manchester .the lecture commemorative 
of ^he centenary of Dalton’s atomic theory. Much 
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valuable work has been done in this department, which 
is now quite the seat of authority in rniiicual analysis, 
Dr. Hillebraiid, the senior member of Professor Clarke’s 
staff, being probably the most accomphshed and experi- 
enced analyst of the day. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that a Bureau of Standards 
has recently been established at Washington to do work 
on the lines of tliat done by our Standards Department, 
the Bbard of Trade and the National Physical Laboratory, 
but with a wider outlook than any of these and well 
provided withdunds. 

When we consider how unco^i-dinated our efforts are, 
how little public appreciation exists of the value of 
science to the community, it- is impossible not to feel 
envious of what is going oh in Wasliington. It would 
well repay us to inquire very fully into the causes which 
have operated to produce a willingness in America to 
listen to counsel whic'h here pasj>es altogihher unlieeded. 
Something must be done to creat(‘ a public belief in the 
valu(‘ of knowledge, which will lead us to co-ordinate 
our sci^ttered efforts. So long as our outlook is merely 
insular, the future may appear to afford little promise; 
but if we consider the possibilities the Empire affords, 
there is no.?reason why our outlook should not be as 
hopeful as that of the Ciiited States. The resom’ces at 
our disposal, the agricultural possibilities within the 
Empire, may well be regarded as boundless; but we need 
to make ourselves acquainted with them and to take 
corfwted measures to exploit them. To this end, it 
is all-important to constit ute effective central organisa- 
tions in this^ country similar to those which exist in the 
United States. 

Iti 1902, when the United States Department of Agri- 
culture spent only about £1,000,000 per year, it had a 
staff of nearly 4,000, ol whom more than 2,000 were 
scientific investigators. Since then the staff has been 
niore than quadrupled. The United States Secretary 
of Agriculture commands now veritable army of experts. 

A University has a twofold purpose: research ai¥i 

12 
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tuition. The United States Board of Agriculture actil 
like a gigantic XTniversity. It carries out research by 
thousands of experts of its own. In addition, research 
is carried on independently by thousands of experts 
employed by the richly endowed Departments of Agri- 
culture belonging to the individual States. The results 
of these investigations and of the experiments made by 
private societies and individuals are collected, sifted and 
classified at Washington, and are then communicated 
to the agriculturists bj^ means of pampiilcts, books, etc. 
As adjectives do not suffice to describe the colossal 
literary activit}’, the teaching activity, of the United 
States Board of Agriculture, 1 would endeavour to des- 
scribe it by means of figures. Mr. J. A. Arnold, the 
Chief of the Division of Publications, in his Report for 
1910, stated that in the course of that year the United 
States Board of Agriculture issued 1,983 publications 
which together contained 42,5o3 pages The .number 
of pages published in that single 3 Tar hy the American 
agricultural authorities was t\\;ice as gr(‘at af^ the number 
of pages contained in the E K/'ycIopcJcdia Briiannica, 
The entire literature published in 1910 hy the Board of 
Agriculture came to 25,1 90,409 copies, of which 4,424,300 
were issued b^^ the Bureau of Plant Industry", 4,0^00C 
by the Office of Experiments Stations, 1,703,225 ^y the 
Bureau of Animal Industr 3 % etc. Commenting upon this 
incredible and almost unimaginable output,* Mr. Arnold 
stated : 

No other Government publishes as many public docu-* 
ments as the United States, and no other executive 
department of the Government issues as many publicai^ 
tions as the Department of Agriculture. It is the functioill 
of this Department to acquire and disseminate 
information in regard to agriculture. With the 
iijcrease in population of the country, and the consequie^ 



increasing demand for publications, it became apparent 
many years ago that the Department couid probably 
never secure an appropriation sufficic^it for^ printing 
enough documents to supply the demand. Congress 
has, however, provided a solution of the problem by 
authorising the sale of Government publications at a 
nominal price. Under the operation of a provision of 
the law, the Superintendent of Documents can reprint 
and sell any publication, so long as there is a demand for 
it, without any expense to this Department. Conse- 
quently, by paying the price affixed by law, applicants 
are able to secip:’e documents which can no longer be 
obtained from the Department, and which would not 
otherwise be available, owing to the insufficiency of the 
department’s fund for printing additional copies. 

The United States Department of Agriculture teaches 
not only by means of its publications — it might fitly be 
described as the greatest correspondence school in the 
world — but also by lecturing, as does every University. 
However, while at the Universities the students have to 
come to the lecturers, the lectui'ers and demonstrators 
of the Department of Agri^^ultuie go to the agriculturists. 
The United States Department of Agriculture found it 
particularly difficult to improve cultivation among the 
backward and largely illiterate negroes in the South. 
Therefore it resolved to reform their methods hy agents 
in tile field and as negroes are often extremely sus- 
picious of white men when they come offering them 
advice for nothing, many coloured lecturers and demon- 
strators are especially trained for the purpose. In his 
Report for 1910 the Secretary of Agriculture stated with 
regard to the activity of his Department in the South : 

From 1904 to 1909 there was an increase from 1 to 
agents in the field. The number has now reached 
460, and the demand for more is urgeqt. More than 
|7 6,000 farmers are receiving direct instruction on their 
'farms. 



It lias been found by experience thal the only way 
reach some faimers and to get them to follow better 
methods of farniing is through their boys. Where a 
farmer’s boy has been enlisted in a corn club and pro- 
duced on his father's farm an acre of corn pudding from 
50 to 20ti bushels at a cost of not more than 30 cents a 
bushel, the farmer is no longer sceptical about improved 
farm methods. 

In 1909 there were 10,543 bo 3 "s enrolled in these 'clubs. 
Ill 1910 the number has incr(‘ased to 40. 225. This 
feature of the work has aroused unbounded interest and 
enthusiasm and turned attention toward the farm. 
Public-spirited citizens in the various Southern States 
have contributed §40,000 for prizes for t hese bovs. Prize- 
winners in four States were' given trips to \Vashington 
and awarded diplomas of merit. This vear such trips 
are offered from every Southern State through bankcTs’ 
associations, boards of trade, educational associations, 
private citizens, and state fairs. Governors and super- 
intendents of public instruction will give dijilomas similar 
to tlio.'>e earned last year to all bo^^s u ho make excellent 
records . 

When a l)oy makes a thorough study of corn it is easier 
to succeed with other crops. .Some of the bo 3 ^s in the 
boll- weevil parishes of Louisiana have not onlj- broken 
the records in corn production there, but have achieved 
the same extraordinaiy results with cotton, potatoes, 
onions, and other crops. 

Marked changes in general farm methods and i^^he 
economic life of the people do not take place in a HUigle 
year. The few demonstrations in each neighbourhood 
the first j^ear attract attention and dispel’ doubt, the 
second year brings increasing success, and the third year 
usually marks the beginning of the general adoption of 
the changed methods, though time is required to make the 
adoption universal and thorough in a community. 

Consecutive Secretaries of Agriculture have commented 
on the practical utility of their Departments with juftti* 
fiable pride. For instance, the Secjretary of Agricultural 
stated in his Report of 1906; 



'^pNdMd im 

The work of the Department of Agriculture has already 
.had results which are valued at hundreds cff millions of 
dollars annuall}^ and yvf the Dc'jiartiAent feels tliat it 
has barely crossed the threshold of its mission of dis- 
covery and education. Co-operating to the same ends 
are sixty Experiment Stations in fifty-one States and 
territories, the sixty-three Agricultural Colleges, thousands 
of farmers institute meetings yearly, many excellent 
agricultural periodical publications, and new instructive 
books. Then there is a new line of work which is so 
productive of results that it is constantly extending, and 
that is the Demonstration Farm, the encouragement of 
individual farmers to change their agriculture so as to 
multiply their yield and their profits, and thus afford 
object-lessons to other farmers. Thus it appears that 
forces are now at work whi('h will very considerably 
increase the production of the farms within a generation, 
and which promise to continue that increase indefinitely. 

The sterling worth of the educational work done b}" the 
United^ states Department of Agriculture has been 
gratefully recognised by America’s ablest statesmen. 
For instance, President Roosevelt stated at Sioux Falls: 

The Department of Agriculture devotes its whole 
energy to working for the welfare of farmers and stock- 
growers. In every section of our country it aids them in 
their constantly increasing search for a better agricul- 
turat'^' education. It helps not only them, but all the 
nation, in seeing that our exports of meats have clean 
bills of health, and that there is rigid inspection of all 
meats that enter into inter-8tate commerce. Thirty- 
eight million carcasses were inspected during the last 
fiscal year. Our stock-gi’owers sell forty-five million 
dollars’ worth of live-stock annually, and these animals 
must be kept healthy oi' else our people will lose their 
trade. Our exports of plant products to foreign countries 
amount to over six hundred million dollars a year, and 
there is no branch of its work to whicli the Department 
of Agriculture devotes jnore care. Thus tlie Department 
ias been successfully introducing a macaroni wheat fro^m 
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the headwaters of the Volga, which grows successfully 
in ten inchee^of rainfall, and by this means wheat-growing 
has been snecess^iully extended westward into the semi- 
arid region T\^ o million bushels of this wlieat were 
grown last year: and being suited to dry conditions, it 
can be used for forage as well as for food for man. 

The Department of Agriculture has been helping our 
fruit men to establish markets abroad by studying 
methods of fruit preservation through refrigi^ratidn and 
through methods of handling and packing. On the Gulf 
coasts of Louisiana and Texas, thanks to th(‘ Department 
of Agriculture, a rice suitable to th(‘ r(‘gion was imported 
from the Orient, and the rice crop is now practically 
equal to our needs in this country, whereas a f(‘W years 
ago it supplied but one-ft>urth of them The most 
important of our farm products is the grass crop; and to 
show what has been done witli g^asM'v. J nec'd only allude 
to the striking change made in the entiie West by the 
extended use of alfalfa 

Moreover, the Department has taken the lead in the 
effort to prevent the deforestation of th(‘ country Where 
there ar(‘ forests we seek to presiu’ve tlnun. amf on the 
once treeless jdains and the prairies we are doing our 
best to foster the habit of tree-planting anion^^ our people. 
In mj^owm lih'time I have seen w’onderful change's brought 
about b}” this tree-planting hen* in your own State and in 
the States imme‘diately around it 

On December 'h 19(il. President Roosevelt sta^pi in 
his “ Messages to Gongress “* • 

The Department of Agriculture* during the jiast fifteen 
years has steadily broad(*ned its work on economic lines, 
and has accomplishi'd results of r(‘al value in upbuilding 
domestic and foreign trade* It has gom* into new' fielda 
until it is now la touch witli all sections of our country 
and with two of the island groirps that have lately come 
under our jurisdiction, wbo.se people must look to agri- 
culture as a livelihood. It is searching th(i world for 
grains, grass(% fruits and vegetables specially fitted for 
introduction into localities in the several States and’ 
t^ritones where they may add maUudally to our resources; 
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Vy scientific attention to soi] survey and possible new 
crops, to breeding of new varieties of planfs, to experi- 
mental shipriK^nts, to aniina] industry pplied chemis- 
try, very practical aid lias been given our farming and 
stock-growing interests "rhe products of the farm have 
taken an unprecedented place in our export trade during 
the year that has just closi^d. 

Tile United States Industrial Commission of 1902 
reported ■ 

Agiiculture Ifas derived more benefit from the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture and from its 
administrative work than from any of our Federal 
legislation The annual iifjury to fruit and grain from 
the ravages of instants would probably be double what 
it is now but for tin* work of the Department. The 
di.^tribution of weath(‘r for(‘cast^ has been of incalculable 
value in aiding farmers to trive tinudy care to crops. 
Its (‘xp(‘rim(‘nts in ])roving the ackiptation of crops to 
climates and soils have developedagrieulture into a science, 
and thus alik(‘ benefited the industry and the country 
in general. 

It would l)e easy to fill ^ large volume with similar 
pronouncements made In' fche most eminent American 
statesmen and the leading agriculturists 

Uiiittal States Dejartment of Agriculture has for 
many years, through i/S Bureau of Chemistry, made 
exhaust iv<i» invi'stigatioiS relating to the adulteration of 
food and to the etTecd ot the various preservatives used 
upon tiie human system. /These investigations are carried 
on not only bv chemi<'*I ^Q^ly^^es made in the laboratory 
but nlso by pract ieaiJM^riments made upon men. The 
Department of Ag/^^W^^^ employment a 

number of selectei men, mostly chemical enthu- 
siasts, called “ Squad,” who submit them- 
selves cheerfully dangerous tests, including 
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the taking of adulterated foods and preservatives, for 

the benefit ot science and of the human race. 

Other depart mrnts of tlie Federal Government and of 
the Governments of tlie individual States resemble the 
United States Department of Agj-iculture by their ener- 
g(‘tie and useful activities The industrial and commercial 
interests of tlie Ignited States havc‘ been vastly benefited 
by tlie scientifie branches of the Dejiartment of Oomtnerce 
and Labour, by the exeelh'iit Patent Office, \vhi(*h G-reat 
Britain might eop}’ with advantaire, and by tlie ably 
direct (‘d Bureau of Standards. The (^flicieiicy of the 
American railways ha^ becai vastly increasial by tlie 
Inter-State Commerce G(mimir^sion. which has abolished 
the uiifaii- discrimination> which fornualy prevailed in 
favour of large shipper^ and of certain ]oealiti(‘s I'hat 
Commission lia'> brought about uniformity in railway 
equipnnuit, uniformity ami lucidity of railway acianinting, 
the introduction of an exe(‘llent automatic signalling 
system, of automatic couplers on tin* rallway^, etc , and 
its utility has beim gratcdully acknow h*dg(‘(l (‘ven by the 
raihva^’s tliemselves. Th(‘ fuiiTls voted forDhe Inter- 
State Commerce rVurimission have increased from 
$242,914 in 19nf» to $■‘'>,^>1 f>,1 3() in IfiM) Thv inv(‘stiga- 
tions and publications of the (d‘ological Survey ar(‘ in- 
valuable to all who are intiTc^ted in mining. All Vbese 
scientific services are lavishh endowed with funds. 
Altogether the Federal GovcTiiimait sjxmds on the 
principally scientific services about £10,0()0,(IO() per 
year. 

The United States Government and th(‘ Governments 
of the singh* States try to (*ducaV‘ the grown-up in the 
best and most scicuitific methods of business, not only by 
tuition, but aLo by example Most of th(‘ gr(‘at Govern- 
ment DeparlnKuds are run like largcg well-organised 
businesses They are models of adnlinistrative efficiency. 
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The American Government offices are staffed, not with 
dull bureaucratic automatons, not with human derelicts 
and pctrefacts, but with keen, open-minded and striving 
business men/ Wliile the productive Government under- 
takings of Europe are, as a rule, models of waste and 
of bureaucratic incompetence, many of the American 
Government undertakings are executed with extra- 
ordinary ability, rapidity and efficiency at surprisingly 
low cost The fkanama Canal, many of the great irrigation 
works in all parts of the Union, the regulation of river 
courses, etc., liave ))eeri executed by the Federal Govern- 
ments, through the Army Engineers with such ability 
and at so low a cost as to a model to private engineers 
and contractors. The Government Printing W’orks at 
Washington are probably the largest and the most 
efficient printers in the world, etc. 

Tlu‘ wealth of nations depends obviously less on the 
possession of givat natural resources than on the ability 
and activity of the men who exploit them. While a 
good general and classi(tal education, given on traditional 
lines, prodtices men of (Culture who may be delightful 
talkers and companions, but who may possess no par- 
ticular qualification for a.vsi.stiiig or directing the produc- 
tion of wealth, a good practical and scientific education, 
givcvi, to the largest possible number of people, is a most 
powerful instrument for achieving national economic 
success. In a world in which scientific production, 
scientific transport and scientific commerce have become 
general, success falls naturally to trained scientific ability. 
The rapid and vast, industrial pi*ogress of the United 
Staters and of Germany is largely due to the general 
appreciation and the energetic promotion of education, 
while England's industrial backwardness is largely due 
to indifference to education on the part of both masters 
and men. After all,* rough unskilled workers can only 
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do rough and unskilled work. We read in the Report 
on Technical Education published by the United States 
Commissioner of Labom' in 1902. 

To determine the progress of trade education in Europe 
during the last two or three decades one turns to Germany 
rathia* than to any other country, because of the great 
impetus that trade education has there received, and 
because its development has corresponded with a ‘^most 
remarkable advance of pure scientific knowledge on the 
one hand and of industry on tlu‘ other It is inevitable 
that some causal conneidion should seen between 
these two conditions . . 

All English teachers deplore t}u‘ lack of enthusiasm 
for education among all class 4 ‘> . A serious ob.staclc 
to the progress of technical education is the indifference 
of employers . . Anotlua' vei'v sfTioiis ob''tacl(‘ in 

fact, the most serious of all — 1> th(‘ ]»oor gcaHU’al (‘duca- 
tion of the Enirlish workman X(‘arly all of th(‘ artisan 
class leav(‘ school at twelve or tliirtecai, and after earning 
small amounts in doing odd job'- about the strt'cts or in 
factories, settle down at fifteen or sixteen as gimeral 
labourers or factory ojieratives, or enter uj)on th(‘ k^arning 
of a trade W'hen they go }o the evening t(‘chnical 
classes at fift(‘en or sixteen, they have forgotten much 
of what they knew upon leaving the elenumtary school. 

In winter. lOO,'?, the late Mr Alfred Mosely. a retired 
merchant, sent to tlie United States at his own exjxmse 
a Commission of expert <. who were asked to study and to 
compare the British and Americain educational systems 
and to express their opinion in writing. Mr Mosely 
himself reported ' 

One of the things tliat struck me, all through the 
United 8tat(‘s. was ithe large arTv:>nnt of money devoted 
to edueational purposes, th(‘ buildings being magnificent 
and the equipment lavish I’ln* ti^achers seemed fired 
with enthusiasm, and there is a thirst for knowledge 
fihovn b} pujiilV of all age.-s uhiel^ is largely lacking in 
our own country. In contrast to our education, which 
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has to a large extent been ‘‘ classical,” I found that in 
America it is the “ practical ” subjects which are prin- 
cipally taught, and technical classes s^nd schools are to 
be found everywhere. There are also excellent oppor- 
tunities for those going into the professions to take up 
classical subjects; but with the ordinary “everyday” 
boy who has to fight his way in the world the bulk of the 
time is devoted to practical subjects likely to be of most 
use To him in after-life American boys remain at school 
much longer than is the case hei'e, often, in addition, 
passing through to the secondary schools and colleges at 
littk- or no expense to their parents or themselves. . . . 

]\Ty observations lead me to belirwe that the average 
American boy when he leaves school is infinitely better 
fitted for his vocation and druggie in life than the English 
boy, and in consequence there are in the United States 
a smalku’ proportion of '' fai]ur(‘s,” and f(‘wer who slide 
downhill and eventually join the pauper, criminal, or “ sub- 
merged tenth ” class. The aim of education in America 
is to make every boy fit for some definite calling in life, 
and my own experience leads me to think that nr^arly 
every^ad, if pi'operly traiiK^d, is fit for something . . . 

Another point that struck me was the intense belief 
of the An^pricans in the ^education of the masses. They 
feel that their (*ountry cannot progress and prosper with- 
out it. . . . Further, from a purely business point of 
view, Americans see in the money spent on education 
a magnificent investment for their country. . . . 

4gain, whilst British rich men spend large sums upon 
sport of various kinds, it appears to be the hobby of 
moneyed Americans to devote enormous amounts of 
money tcT the endowment and equipment of various 
educational institutions. They pass their lives in strenu- 
ous work, and their labours in building up industries and 
developing territory are of infinite value to their people, 
recalling what was the ideal of the late Cecil Rhodes — 
viz., that the truest "philanthropy consists in creating 
industries and fields of industry to occupy the masses 
and afford them remunerative employment. . . . 

Personally I credit the American nation with an intense 
ambition not only to raise themselves individually, but 
also to use theii* efforts for the raising of their felIow| and 



for the furtherance of civilisation. ... I have heard 
it urged that, in America there is no aristo(‘racy but that 
of money I hc^r to dilTer Thv ('ont('ntinn may on the 
surface ajipeaj to be true, but if the matter ])(‘ probed a 
little deep(T it yill be found that in reality the aristocracy 
of money is an aristocracy of brains. 

3rr. E. \y Black, Mayoi* of Nottingham and Chairman 
of the Nottingham Education Commit tea*. r('])ort<‘d ’ 

The great facts remaining with me as tlie ri'sult of my 
educational inyestigation^ in Am(‘rica are- - 

(1) That pulilic opinion is mueb inoie strongly in 
fayour of education tlian in thi" country. 

(2) That the scholars in America take a lo'cner intiu’cst 
in their studies tlian is genm-ally apparent here', and 

(‘J) That the teaching gunui in the (‘lenient ary schools 
produces a mental alertnes> and readin(‘ss of mind to a 
greater extent than is secur(‘d in tliis country. 

The peopl(‘ of America b(‘li(‘ye in (‘ducat ion. and they 
are willing to pay for it Tla-y regard it a^ an invest- 
ment r)f tlieir mom^y on which tiny get a good ivturn. 
The people of England an* only half-p(‘rsuad(‘d of the 
value of education, and there ar(* still many \yho regard 
even the prc'scuit expendituie as extravagant 

In England tla* givat majority of the childien kaive 
school at the earliest possibh* moment: they go out to 
work to help to incr(‘as(‘ tin* family inconn' In Aim‘rica 
the children stay longer at sidiool. and om* of the leading 
educational ('Xjierts in America said to nua “ \\ (i'^ilnd 
that there is a direct ratio betw(‘{*n the number of years 
spent in school and the jiroductive ca])acity of t lie scholars 
in dollais and cent^ ” 

Professor Papillon statc^d' 

To sum up what has struck iik* most forcibly in a short 
and imperfect survey of a wid(‘ field is first of all the 
attitude of th(* American people towards jmblic (‘ducalion 
as a prim(* nera ssity of national life, for wdiich hardly any 
expenditure can ‘be too gr(.‘at . am^ next its eminently 
practical popular character. . 
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The educational systems of America have the merits 
and defects of much else in that great, but as yet un- 
finished, country. They are full of* life; and energy; 
freely, not to say rashly, experimental; innovating, 
renewing, abandoning, sacrificing, now one point, now 
another, whether of ideas or practice, in the effort at 
growth and development. They are less systematically 
and scieuitificall}' thought out beforehand than the more 
symftietrical systems of (hjitincnUi} Europe; but they 
are, ])ei‘]iaps, for that very reason, more suggestive to 
ours(‘lves, to a free people feeling its way along the same 
road 

Councillor John Whitburn, of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Education Committee, repoiled 

I spent some days with 125 officers of the (\‘ish Register 
Works, and found that eweryone had received a good 
education of some sort . 1 was assured by the chief of the 

Inventions Department of that concern that 'Mhe best 
and most of their inventions and improvements of 
rnachifiery \\er(‘ brought about by those who were best 
educated and who werc^ able to embody their ideas in a 
creditable drawing " This is the sort of testimony one 
rne(‘ts with^ on every haiul. In the United States, more 
than in any other country, one finds that tlie business 
man is also an educator, and that the educator is a 
business man also. . . . 

The American business man is more often an educa- 
tionSrlist than an active politician. Nearly every large 
industrial concern has some sort of educational centre, or 
department, into which is directed an enormous amount of 
money and personal energy. The money spent on public 
education by no means represents the whole effort of the 
nation to raise itself to a higher intellectual level. . . . 

As the result of his superior education, the American 
workman requires less -supervision and direction than is 
customary in this country. ... So eager are the 
American workmen to acquire a technical knowledge of 
their trades that the authorities of thq Pratt Institute 
informed us that they were reluctantly compelled to 
yefuse one-half of those vvdio applied for admissior^ to 
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their classes for engineering drawing. This great insti- 
tution employs no fewer than 115 teachers. 

American industrial progress is due more than any- 
thing else to tile determination shown by the American 
working classes to equip themselves in the most thorough- 
going tasiiioii. lluiidieds of employers testify to the 
fact that there has been an improvement in tiie quality 
of the work and an increase in tne quantity of the output 
as the result of technical education. . . . Mr. Johnson, 
Director of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, informed me 
that the trade and manual training schools are indis- 
pensable, whilst the technical schools have made the 
country great. . . . 

On every hand 1 saw the evidence of a scientific and 
technical training in indin trial operations. At the 
National Cash Register \\ orks 1 saw maciiines in opera- 
tion which take 103 separate cutting and iioriiig tools, 
and 1 was assured that tiiese machines were all evolved 
by their own employees. . . . I'liere urgent need for 
ail tiiose who are in any way concerned about the future 
of the British indu.stries to give the most earnest con- 
bideratioii to the question of the practical (‘ducahon of 
our artisan class. . . . 

1 spent the last three weeks of my tinu' in, the Ciiited 
♦States in nsiting a large number oi industrial concerns 
and in studying the conditions under which the working 
people of tiie country live and laboui 1 formed a very 
nigh opinion of the American workers of both sexes. 
The men are alert, highly mtelligeiit, sober and self- 
re.specting in the highest degree Tiie American workman 
is invariably courteous and accommodating — in a w'ord, 
a gentleman. With re.spect to the women who work for 
a living, 1 have been delighted to observe the evidence 
of a superior culture of the intellect and character. . . . 
The far-seeing American employer recognises that there 
is a substantial economic value behind every reform which 
contributes to the intellectual vigour and tlie personal 
comfort and happiness of every employee. 

The English educational system is grossly inefiicient. 
It does not adequately prepare the people for the struggle 
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of life. It creates inefficient leaders and an equally 
inefficient rank and file. Professor Huxley wrote many 
years ago: “ \Vc study in these days nbi to know', but to 
pass, the consequence being that we pass and don’t know.” 
That is, unfortunately, still true. British education is 
largely a sham which creates sham experts and sham 
leaders. 

• The United States owe their vast wealth not merely 
to the great extent of their territory and of the natural 
resources contained in it, hut also, and particularly, to 
the energy and ability with which the resources of nature 
have been exploited by the people. The tmergy and 
ability of the American pe(f|[)le are very largely due to the 
practical and thorough education and training which 
they have recca'vcal. Their abilities are rather acquired 
tlian inborn Ameri(*,a's economic suca^ess is largely due 
to the fact that, in the words of the late Mr. Choate, 
“edu^xtion is the chi(‘f industry of tlie nation." The 
territory and the resources of the British Empire are 
vastl}' greater tliaii those of the United States The 
British Empire may therefore far exceed the ITiited States 
in white inhabitants, in agriculture, in the manufacturing 
industries, in Avealth and in power, if t he British people are 
willing to learn from America's example. 



CHAPTER VIl 


LABOUR AND (’APITAL AFTER THE WAR* 

It is generally agreed that the present \Var will open a 
new chapter in the history of the world. At its eonelusion 
the present generation will be faced wjth a number of 
most important probkuns, flu* solution of whieh will 
affect future generation^ for eiuit lines to come It will 
give ris(‘ to a new set of conditions m the relations bet w(‘eii 
tlie nations of the world It may permani'iitly affect the 
relations between rulers and ruled It is bound to 
revolutionise eomjilcK^ly economic con<litions. and j\art i(*u- 
larly the relations Ix^twiaui laboui and cajiital At the 
end of the W'ar all the combatant nations will jie left with 
a staggering burdiai of watr d(‘bt^. iRunobilisat ion will 
liave to take plac(‘ gradually, and will be very costly. 
Great Britain will have* a National !)(‘bt amounting at 
least to £lo,00fg0o0,ooo [t remains to be seen wliether 
the vast sums lent to*‘Britain s Allies can be n^paidf'and 
whether substantial indemnities can be obtained from 
Germany and her Allies. As ik*lgium, Frarfci*, Serbia, 
Rumania, Poland and Russia, who.sc* territories have been 
devastated, have naturally the first claim upon such 
indemnities, liuic may be left to satisfy the claims of 
Great Britain. 

The liritibli Empire is in the hapjiy position that it 
possesses in the Dominions and (’olonies unlimited latent 
wealth. A ceiitdry ago the t)versetjs posscesHioiis of this 

From 2 ha Briimh Duminion$ Year-Book, 1918. 

m 
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country were worth a few paltry milliouR. Since then 
their wealth has rapidly inei-eased. In a few years it will 
approach that- of the Motherland, and in a few decades 
it should vastly (‘.xeeed it. it stands to reason that the 
Dominions and Colonies can b(‘ar, as they would wish, 
part of the War Debt. ]k‘sides, the undeveloped re- 
sources of the Empire might in part be reserved for the 
repayment of the War Debt Before^ tlie War British 
yeai'ly budgid-s showing a national expenditure of 
£200,000,000 seemed monstrous. After the W ar a national 
expenditure of £(>00, 000,000 per year ma}' seem exceedingly 
modej’atc‘. 

British workers have be(!>ome accustomed to a vastly 
improved standard of living, to better food, better fuiaii- 
ture, better clot lies, more amusements, etc. They wall 
not care to go back to tlie low wages and the conditions 
whiicli prevailed before tla* W'ar. Moreover, the men in 
the trencii(‘s have rubbed shoulders with men from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and the United 
ytates, and have been made aecpiainted by them with 
labour conditions across^ the sea As Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and South African W’ages are also 
approximately three times as high as are Bntish w^ages, 
British wage-earners wanild migrate to the Dominions 
and the United States in millions should they not 
obtain after the Whir largely increased w^ages comparable 
with those paid in the new' countries. We must accustom 
ourselves to the idea that British wages will have to be 
Americanised. 

Vast burdens will be throwni upon the nation, the 
taxpayers, and particularly upon the employers, the 
capitalists. Happily, there is reason for believing that 
the economic dilKciilties caused by the War will not 
overwhelm this country — that they may prove a blessing 
in disguise. Men are torn idlers. They work, as a rule, 

13 
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only when compelled. Civilisation is at its lowest in 
the happiest' climes where men can live without work, 
and it is most highly developed where a rigorous climate or 
hard social conditions force men to produce intensively. 
The most powerful promoter of civilisation is the tax 
collector. The enormous increase in taxation caused 
by the ruinously expensive war against Imperial and 
Republican France a century ago brought about d tre- 
mendous expansion of British industry. It made this 
country the workshop of the world. The Civil War 
of 1861>18()5 was responsible for vastly increased taxa- 
tion which, in turn, raised the American industries to 
the highest point of efficiency^ The present War Debt 
and ver}^ high taxation required b}’ it should prove an 
invaluable stimulus to British capital and labour. The 
War is likely to treble permanently the national expen- 
diture and taxation It is bound to lead to a va>t increase 
in wages. I intend to show that tin* increased taxes 
and wages can easily be found by AiiKaicanising British 
production, and that tlie War, far from impoverishing 
this country, may ultimately vastly (‘iirich both Mother- 
land and Empire. 

Before the War American wages were approximately 
three times as high as were British wag(*s. In 1915 the 
United States Depaitimmt of Labour published a wlume 
of some three hundi’ed pages entitled f'nioN Scale of 
Wages and Hours 0 / Labour, May 1st, 1014. Wage 
figures are given in it for a number of tiie more important 
American towns. Perhaps the mo.st interesting American 
town with regard to w'ages is Chicago, b(*cause it is the 
most international. Being situated between East and 
West, the wages paid in Chicago are above those paid 
is some of the Eastern towns, such as Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and beiow some of the Western towns such as 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. On May J, 1914, the 
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following weekly wages were paid in 

Chicago 

in 

some 

representat ive occupations ; 

• 





Dols. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

Bakers’ ioreiiieii, day work . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

,, ,, w ork 

22 

4 

8 

0 

,, hecoiiddiaiHi^, day work 

IS 

3 

12 

0 

,, ,, woi k . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Bakers' Boh(3mia,n broad, oyeii-iiKMi, day . . 

2(; 

4 

0 

0 

,, ,, ,, ni^dU 

22 

4 

8 

0 

,, ,, ,, staauid-liaiids, day 

18 

3 

12 

0 

night 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Baker.s’ llobiaav bread loreineii 

26 

5 

4 

0 

, ,, ,, set'oiid -liandN 

23 

4 

12 

0 

Bak(‘rs’ Scaiidiiiaviaii fnead, toieinen, day 

20 

4 

0 

u 

,, ,, ,, • iiiij:ht 

‘>o 

4 

8 

0 

Bakers’ Beaiidinaviaii biead, seeond-haiid>. 





day . . 

Bakers’ Scandinavian bre.ad, second-liaiitlt'. 

IS 

3 

12 

0 

niglit . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Bricklayt'rs 

33 

6 

12 

0 

,, sewei and cai^-'on woik 

55 

11 

0 

0 

Carpets ('rs 

28.60 

5 

14 

5 

Cement worker.^ 

28.60 

5 

14 

5 

Builders’ labourtT^ 

17.60 

3 

10 

5 

Tile-layers* .. 

33 

t> 

12 

0 

Coal-cart ei’fs, uiut horse 

1;T 

3 

0 

0 

,, tw’o horses 

IS 

3 

12 

0 

,, three horses 

21 

4 

4 

U 

Boiler-makers, iiianutaetuimg sho[>s 

21.60 

4 

6 

6 

. , ,, outside 

27.50 

5 

10 

0 

Moulders 

24 

4 

16 

0 

Compositors, English . . 

24 

4 

16 

0 

,, Bohemian 

24 

4 

16 

0 

,, (ierinau 

24 

4 

16 

0 

,, Norwegian 

24 

4 

16 

0 

Polish 

21 

4 

4 

0 

,, Swedish 

24 

4 

16 

0 

The wages given were minimum wages. The 

hours 


of labour wore rather sliort. In the baking trade in 
Chicago they ranged.from 48 to 54 hoiii's per week. In 
the building trade they were 44 hours per week. JL’he 
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carters wqrked G6 hours, the metal workers from 44 to 
54 liours, the (Compositors 4S hours, ete. Many employers 
pay more than the union rate of wages. Overtime on 
week(iays is as a rule the standard rate and a half, and 
overtime on Sundays and holidays is paid usually at twice 
the normal wage. A Chicago bricklayer earns 3s. an 
hour on weekdays and 6s. an hour on Sundays. 

It will be noticed that the average wage of skilled 
workers is about £5 per week, while the average wage 
of unskilled labourers comes to from £3 to £4 per week, 
and tliat the wage paid to (kwman, Czech, >sorwegian, 
Polish, iScandinaviaii and Hebrew workers is approxi- 
mately as high as that paid tb native Americans and to 
Englishmen. Othcials and salary earners recc'iv'e simi- 
larly high pay. Policemen receive on joining $1,000, 
or £200 per year, and after live years* siU'Vice as first- 
grade patrol men they obtain Sl,4oo, or £2S0, which is 
equal to £5 Sis per week The wages of hrernen, postmen, 
servants, clerks, ollice-boys, sliop-girls. agricultural 
labourers, etc , are similarly hig^h 

British workers have frequently agitated for consider- 
ably increased wages, but tlieir demands liave hitherto 
been opposed by their employers, who u.sually liave 
pleaded that a considerable increase in wages was impos- 
sible; that they w'erc working with a narrow marghi of 
profit; that a considerable addition to tlie wages bill 
w'ould so greatly increase the cost of productiofi that they 
would liav^e to shut dowm, because liiey could not sell 
their productions at an enhanced price in the world’s 
markets, and not even in the home market. Tliere was 
no doubt a good amount of truth in tiie arguments used. 

Although American wages, both for skilled and un- 
skilled labour, were before the War approximately three 
times a.s high as corresponding British w^age.s, American 
coiiimodities were sold freely lu neutral countries, and 
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even in cornpoiition with British productions made by 
cheap labour. In many lines American goods were 
even faj’ eliea])er than similar British wai’es By far the 
cheapest motor cars obtainable in this country are Fords 
and other American machines which are produced by 
very highly paid labour This fa(;t sii dices to show that 
lo\^ness of wag(‘s does not ma-essarily mean cheapness 
of production If tlie one led to th(‘ other it would 
logically follow that indu^tria.l supremacy should not be 
in the hands of the United Stat(‘s, but in those of China 
and India 

The fact that the American industries can successfully 
compete with the British low-w'age imlustricss is not due 
to dumping. All who have gon(‘ to the United States 
or who have closdy studied American ('conomic affairs 
know that America produces as cheaply as does this 
country, treble w'ag(‘s notwithstanding American agri- 
cultutal and industrial productions are sold at about the 
same price w'hole.sale as ar(‘ the e((ui valent British pro- 
ductions. « Sometimes the'}" are a little dearer and some- 
times they are cheaper. JVople who complain about the 
high cost of living in America usually tliink of the dearness 
of everything where pcTsonal services are involved. 
The fact that wholesale prices in England and America 
are about equally high notwithstanding the vast differences 
in w'ages can best be seen by comparing the prices of 
certain standard commodities such as steel, or steel 
rails, or plain cotton goods, or w^lieat, or meat, in England 
and llie United States during a number of years. 

Notwithstanding tr(‘ble wuiges, the American industries 
as a whole produce as (dieaply as the British industries, 
and sometimes more cheaply, because the American 
workers produce approximately three times as much as 
do their British colh^igues. They succeed in this la^cause 
the American industries are on the w hole better orgawii^ed 
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and more scientifically managed, and especially because 
the American' workers have not only better machines, 
as is fairl}’ generally known, but also because the engine- 
power per thousand workers is approximately three 
times as great as is British engine-power. These asser- 
tions seem incredible, but are true If we wish to com- 
pare British and Americain output per worker per year 
we must turn to the American and British Censuses of 
Production The British Census of Production was 
taken in 1907 and an American Census in 1909 The 
two 3 Tars lie so near together that one ma}'' fairly compare 
results. 

There is, of course, a dilficult}" in comparing the 
efficiencj" of British and American labour, in th(‘ first 
place, the industries in the* two countries have not always 
been officially classified in the same manner. Therefore 
man^’ industries, sucli as the iron industry, cannot be 
compared b}- means of the* Census figures, in the J4ccond 
place the qualities of American and British produce 
frequently differ w’idely. Th(;s(‘ considerations have 
necessaril}" iiarrow(‘d th(‘ range of comparable ficnires. 

The following table contains statistics n'lating to some 
British and American industries which may fairly be^ 
compared. Thej^ will show' conclusively tliat in many 
of the comparable industries the American wa^rkers 
produce approximately' thre(‘ times as large a quantity 
of goods as do their English colleagues, and that they 
succeed in producing three times as much not because 
they work three times as hard, but becau.se, as is also 
showm in the table, the United States use in the identical 
industries approximately thre(‘ times as much horse- 
power per thousand men as docs Great Britain. The 
following figures were publishenl bj’' me in the Fortnightly 
RevifAi' for August, J9I3, and in the Nivtianth (\ntury 
of Pecembei , 1915 They have b(*en w iriefiy^ discussed 
and criticised hi the lei^ding technical jouinaLs, such a4i 
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Engineering and The Engineer, and by many eminent 
industrialists, but they have hitherto not *been success- 
. fully cliallenged ; 


Boots and Slices ; 
United Kingdom . 
United States 
Cardboard lioxes: 
United Kingdom . 
United Stat^3^ 
Butter and ('lieese: 
Uniti'd Kinirdom . 
United States 


1 

1 Ninnhft 

pi odurtinv <■'/ 

pfi }>({; U'lii/r- 

Ear, it'} R 

lloi xe- 
P(,n >-■ 
Ernploved 

' Va/uf 

Hot xe- \ of Pro- 
PoiCfT Idurtion 

pel pel 

1,000 H'agf- 

U oq> • . Earnn 
Eai ' per 

i Yrai. 

£ 

20,005,00(1 1 17,565 
102,359,000 198,297 

20,171 

96.301 

£ 

1 172 171 

486; 516 

2,o67«Ooo 19,844 
10,970,000 39,514 

i 

2. 288 
23.323 

' 114 106 

590 275 

10.164.000 7,754 

54.911.000 18,431 

11,372 

101.379 

i 1,477 1.310 
5,507 2.979 


('einerit: 

United Kiii^rdoin . . 

United S1a^e^ 
(dotliinif ; 

United Kin^nlom . . 

United States 
Cocoa, Choeylate and 
Coiib'ctionery : 

TTnited Kinpdoin . 

United Statics 
Cotton Croods. 

' United Kinjjdoni . 

United Stalos 
Clock^fciind ^Vatclle^. 

United Kingdom . . 

Unit(*d States 
Cutlery and Tool.''- 

United Kingdom . . 

United States 
Dyeing and Uinislnn^^ 
'JVx tiles; 

United Kini^doin . 

United States 
Gasworks: 

United Kin^^dom . . 

United States 
Firearnis and Ammu- 
nition : 

United Kingdom , . 

United States 


:kb21,otHi 18,860 

12.641.000 26,775 

62, 169,000:192, 0941 
j 1 90,566,000 :193, 439; 

j 16.171,000 54,629 

31.437.000 47,464^ 

132,000.000 559.573 1 

125,678,400.378,880 I 

613,000 4,448. 

7.039,400 23,857 

2. 047.000 12,485 
lo!653,2t)0 32,996, 


18,000,000 97,588 
I6,71l.2(»0 44,0415, 

! 

20.844,000 49,413 
33.362,800 37,215 


677,000 4.444| 

6,822,400 I4.7l6i 


60.079 

3,195 

192 

:)71,7fttVl3,873 

472 

17.837’ 

45 

158 

65.0191 

105 

484 

19.898 

346 

296 

46,463 

980 

662 

239,212, 

2.214 

236 

296,517, 

3.433 

332 

550, 

1 25' 

137 

14,957i 

628, 

296 

•5,248 

420’ 

164 

62,294| 

2,069. 

323 

190,252| 

1,949 

184 

107,746, 

] 

2,449 

379 

33.618 

687 

422 

128.3501 

• I 

3,469 

897 

1 

2.6 19j 

595 

152 

17,840! 

U214| 

i ^64 
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Value 




Hen nr. 

I of Pro- 


JS'iivihi ? 


J’OII f) 

duriion 

, 0(1 UCt^Oil 

or 

1 'per 

! pc? 

: jK/ I’m! 

W(W( - 
• La 'lit ! ,i 

Ainj'lot'fi! 

1 OOo 
i ]\ a (ji - 

Wa^/e- 

' hat tier 


' hd) iif}s ^ p( I 

YfO I . 


Gloves: ' £ £ 


Uintod Kingdom . . 

l.P5().0(Kt 

4.532 

509 

113 

233 

United Stato^ 

HaT^ and ('aps: 

4.72(hlHH> 

11.354 

2.889 

259 ,, 

416 

United Kingdom . . 

5. 25(000(1 

28.420 

5.142 

181 

149 

United State-- 
Hosiery: 

KooOS.ooo 

40,079 

23.524 

588 

414 

United Kingdom . . 

S, 792, 000 

47,987 

7.784 

193 

184 

U nited St ato : 
Leatlier Tanning and 

40.o28,(io(» 

29.275 

103,709 

804 

309 

Diessing: 

( 





United KiiiLnloin . . 

1 h 289.000 

29).(>(»8 

22.(>09 

847 

9)86 

United State- 

(')5.574 800 

(>2,202 

148,140 

2.389 1.054 

Lime; 






United Kingdom . . 

2. 1 h4.oo(t 

15.532 

1 0. 8()7 

701 

141 

I'nited States 
Brewing and Malting; 

3.590.400 

13.897 

27.971 

1.991 

258 

United Kingdom . . 

()7 254.0(10 

9.8 99 9> 

94.939 

937 

975 

United State- 

82.91 (‘.,400 

59. 339 

347.729 

9). 2(^9 1.49)6 

Matches- 






United Kingdom . 

sGg OOO 

3.895 

1.591 

408 

223 

United State- 
Paint. t'oloiir- and 

2,27(1 ()0o 

. 3.931 

22^, 

1 .729 

625 

Varni-h • 

United Kingdom . . 

9. 1 27,000 

lo 574 

14,575 

1,375 

863 

I'nited St ate- 
Paper . 

24.977.800 

14.240 

59,19.2 

4.012 1 

.754 

United Kingdmn , . 

1 3.921.01 lO 

40,955 

172,224 

4.201 

330 

United State- 
Pens and Pencils; 

53.531.000 

75.978 1 

304,295 

15,8-1^ 

705 

United Kingdom . 

791 .000 

9.025 

1,450 

241 

131 

United State- 
Printing and Publish- 

2,539.000 

9.058 

4,29)1' 

710 

419 

ing: 






I'nitod Kingdom . . 

13.548,0(10 

34,21(« 

38.91 1 

1,133 

396 

United St ate- 

147,757,200 258.434 

297,793 

1 , 1 54 

&72 

Railw ay ( ai nages and 






^^'aggon- • 

United Kingdom . . 

9,850,00(1 

27,105 

30.4(t7 

1,126 

364 

United States 

Silk; 

24,749.000 

43.089 

97,797 

2,274, 

574 

Unit**el Kingiiom*. . 

5,345.000 

30,710 

18,897 

908 

142 

United States 

Soap and ( ’andies . 

39,382. 4(»0 

99,037 

97,947 

989 

396 

T^iiied Kingdom . . 

12,707,(M»(i 

15,.599 

19,938 

1 ,092 

821 

United StaiOK ^ . , 


13,638 

29,169 

2 , 160 . 1,891 
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A glance at the figures given shows that in boots and 
shoes, cardboard boxes, clothing, cotton ^oods, clocks 
and watches, cutlery and tools, etc., Arnerican production 
per worker is approximately three times as great as is 
British production per worker, and that tlie startling 
difference is accompanied by an almost identical difference 
in t^ie horse-power used per thousand wage-earners. 
As boots and sliocs, clothing, et(^, are sold at approxi- 
mately tlie identical whok^sale prices in England and in 
the ruited States, and as the prices given in the British 
and AuKiican Chmsus are wholesale prices, it cannot be 
doubt (‘(1 that production per man both in value and in 
quantity is about three times as great in America as it 
is in this country. It also follows that British pro- 
duction })er man can be trebled by using American 
proc(\sses. 

\Xv (‘an be>t compare industrial production per head 
in England and Anu'riea by taking not rneri'l}' the gross 
outj)ut, but ako tlu* net output per worker in the two 
countries .Such a comparison can easily be made with 
the help of the Briti.sh and American Censuses of Pro- 
duction. Both Censuse.^ furni.'^h the value of the raw 
materials used in manufacturing and state the overhead 
expenses of each industry. By deducting the value of 
the rStv materials used, rent, rates, taxes, salaries, etc., 
w'e arrive at the actual value produced by the workers 
thenisi>lv(\s, and we can thus ascertain how^ much every 
Britisii and American worker produces net by the work 
of Ins hands either per yi'ar or per week. The calculation 
indicated furnishes the following remarkable result given 
on]). 190. 

While the lengthy table previously given shows the 
high importance of large individual production to the 
industries and to tlie nation as a whole, the following 
table shows the importance of large individual production 
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Net Produce per Worker per Week. 


Bootti and t>hoes 
Cardboard boxc'^ 

Biirtor and cheese 
Cement . . 

Clot lung . . 

( ocoa. chocolate and confectionery 

Cotton Ltoods 

Clocks and watcher 

Cutlery and tooP 

Dyeing and finishing textiles . 

Gasworks . . . . . ' 

Firearms and ammunition 

Gloves 

Hats and cajis _ 

HosK^ry . . 

L<‘ather tannim: and dressing 
Lime . ... 

Brewint: and malting: . . 

Matches . . 

Paint and varnisli 
Paper 

Pens and pencils 
Printing and publis]nng 
Railway carnages, etc 

Silk ‘ 

Soap and candh-s 


I In the \ In the 
j rnited j United 
I Kinqdom. ; States. 


£ 


d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 

7 

4 

3 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

o 

8 

1 

8 

‘3 

0 

2 

10 

10 

4 

17 

8 

1 

3 

11 

4 

7 

4 

1 

12 

3 

4 

18 

5 

I 

10 

f) 


13 

9 

1 

7 

9 

4 

3 

0 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

IS 

11 

4 

4 

.3 

4 

1 

1 

11 

If) 

7 

2 

o 

8 

4 

9 

2 

1 

11 

o 

3 

10 

9 

1 


10 

4 

1 

10 

1 

3 

f) 

2 

o 

8 

2 

5 

o 

4 

13 

1 

1 

13 

f) 

3 

o 

4 

f) 

1 

3 

19 

10 

5 

1 

13 

0 

r# 

/ 

3 

1 


lb 

o 

12 

9 

3 

o 

‘> 

8 

r 

3 

5 

! 


8 • 

4 

5 

9 

'> 

13 

1 

7 

If) 

11 

2 

7 

4 

4 

(\ 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

9 

3 

2 

19 

8 

11 

7 

8 


to the workers them>elve^ If will }>e noticed that ^^ic net 
production per worker per week is about thriM* times as 
great in the United States as in ih(‘ United Knigdom, and 
in some instaru^es it is much greater. Of tin* value 
actually produeed by the worktr, t h(* largnu' part i«i paid 
to him in the form of wages, wiiik* a portion is retained in 
the form of profits by the manufacturer Xow.it Rtanda 
to reason that a wairker eanuot possibly earn more than 
the whole \'nlue of his work If he received the entire 
value of hi^- output, the manubudurer would receive 
noyiing for lii^ trouble ami ri^k ;ind give up the business. 
If the worker^ receive(^ in wages more than the value 
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added to the raw material by his work, the factory 
would soon be bankrupt. In 1907 Englisl? cardboard- 
box makers produced net £1 per wcl‘k. Hence they 
could not possibly receive a larger wage than £l per 
week, whether t})e factory was managed on ordinary 
capitalist lines or wliether it was managed co-operatively 
or socialistically. It follows that the English cardboard- 
box makers could increase their wages only by increasing 
their output. Similarly tlu' boot and shoe operatives, 
who actually added only £1 7s. 4d per week to the value 
of the l(‘ath(U‘ and other raw mat(Tials used, could not 
possibly earn moi'e than the slend(T amount which they 
prodiua'd per w(‘ek. Of ‘course, tlie cardboard-box 
makers, boot-makers, etc . might have struck for double 
wages, and might possibly have obtaiiual them. How- 
ever, a,s presurnabl}’ all oth(‘r workers would have secured 
a similar advance in wages, none would have been better 
off in t tv end Aft(‘r all. the nat ion is a great co-operative 
society, llu* citizens (‘xchange their productions Pros- 
perity consists not in high w'ag(‘s, but in adequacy of 
houses. furnitur(‘, food, clothes, etc \Vages in themselves 
mean vt^vy litth* They are important only for what 
they wu‘11 buy. Ff th(‘ building tradt‘, the furniture trade, 
the clothing trad(‘s and agriculture produce much per 
head, (^‘re w ill Ix* an abundam^e of house room, furniture, 
cloth(*s and food, whether waiges are high or Iow^ If, 
on tlie other hand, production per worker is low\ tiiere 
will be a scarcity of hous(‘ room, furniture, clotliing and 
food, and the wmrkers wall be ill-clad and dissatisfied 
even if they should earn each £10 per day in wages. It 
follows that^ t he Brit ish workers have pursued a phantom 
in endeavouring to benefit themselves by increasing 
wages and. limiting output. They have hunted after 
tlu; shadow and neglected the substance.* 

The inefficiency of the British industries compared wUh 
the American industries is by no^means^ etcclusively due 
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to the workers who have endeavoured to limit output, 
but also to' the manufacturers and to the Government. 
British employeVs liave been too conservative. They 
have neglected new processes and inventions. They 
have relied for success rather on cheap labour than on 
the utmost effieiency in organisation and in iiieehanical 
outfit. These tendencies amoim masters and men have 

I { 

been encouraged by the attitude of the politicians who 
have constantly told us that luigland was th(' richest 
and tlie most efficient country in the world, who have 
failed to take an interest in econoniK matters ])ecause 
they were unduly interested in obt<onin_ votes, and have 
encouraged labour in th(‘ ' suicidal j^'ln y of limiting 
output instead of (‘iilightening the working masses. 
Happily, a better spirit is abroad The War has opened 
the e^a^s of employers and employed to the inefficiency 
of tlie Britisli industries, to the need of ])r(»gress, and to 
tlie iKTessity of v<istly incixaisrd production ]>(‘r«h(*ad. 

Inefficient and ]nsuffi( i(‘nt ]H'oduction is noticeable 
not only in the British manufgct uriuL' industries, hut in 
British eoal-mining as well This will he seen from the 
following figures, which are taken from the Coni Tdblcfi, 
a British official puhlication. 


Tons of Coal pimm ei:i) 

FKi: .\nn( 

M CLK 

Pfr«on i; 

^moTED. 

Years. 

Vnitf-d 

(inted 

.1 Uh- 

\ett 


Kwq>lom. 


trail a 

Zf it', and 

i 'an add. 

1 HSTi I s9o 

212 

400 

222 

259 

241 

18<n .. 

271 

444 

22H 

288 

275 

IhOG lono . 

29H 

494 

420 

441 

457 

Pjni iuoo 

2SI 

04.2 

427 

474 

495 


27r> 

r)9G 

462 

470 

429 

190H . . 

1 

ruiH 

500 

4 i 8 

422 

1909 . . . . : 

! 26r> 

017 

2HH 

4r>n 

400 
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This table gives a very disquieting picture. In 1 S8G-1 890 
coal production per man was -almost, equal iii^ the Cnited 
Kingdom, the United States and the great Dominions. 
Since that time enormous improvements in the art of coal- 
getting have taken place, and in consequence of the 
mechanical and scientific progress made output per man 
in the United States and the Dominions has vastly 
increased. During that period of continued progress 
British coal production per man has steadily and enor- 
mously declined, so that production per man was in 1912 
more than twice as large in the United States and in the 
great Dominions as it was in this country. Of course, 
in many cases the United* States and the Dominions 
have thicker coal-beds lying at a lower depth than are 
to be found in the United Kingdom. Still, in view of 
the improvements in coal-gettmg, production per head 
should have increased in the United Kingdom as well. 
Its de(T^‘ase is undoubtedly due to the policy of the coal- 
miners of increasing wages while restricting production. 
Coal IS the bread of industry. It is the first raw material 
in all processes of manufacture. Its cheapness is of 
the greatest importance to all employers and their workers. 
Owing to the policy of restricting output and increasing 
wages, coal prices in Great Britain and elsewhere have 
changed ^as given in table on p. 194 during the period 
under review. 

The policy of the British workers to make their pro- 
ductions scarce and dear has been terribly effective in the 
case of coal. During the period under review, while 
American, Australian and ISiew Zealand coal has been 
cheapened notwitlistanding a great increase in w^ages, 
English coal doubled in price. At the beginning of the 
period England had tlie cheapest coal. That advantage 
has been completely destroyed. It is rlote worthy that 
American coal is far cheaper than British coal, although 
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American wages are far liiglier in the coal industries than^ 
arc Briti'^h OA ages Obviously, liiglih paid workers can 
produce more cheaply than lesb well paid woikers if they 
produce efficiently. 

Average Vai.t e of ('oat. per Ton at the Pit's Mouth. 
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In tran.sporting goods by railway and by inland w'ater- 
way and in agricailture, the Tnited States are as superior 
to the United Kingdom as they are in manufacturing and 
in coal- mining ‘ if we compare British and American 
train loads and freight«^ or British and American inland 
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water transport and agricult ui'e, we find that, with treble 
wages, carriage by laud and water is far cl^eaper in the 
United States than it is in this country*; that, with treble 
wages, meat, bread-corn, vegetables, fruit, etc , are 
produced far znore cheaply in the Great Republic than in 
these isles, it cannot be doubled that by Americanising 
these industries American wages can be paid to the workers 
and %n American standard of living be secured for them. 
Moreover, it cannot be doubted that the trebling of pro- 
duction and of w'ages will lead to the trebling of profits. 

If we compare the accumulation of capital in the 
United States and Great Britain, find an infinitely 
more rapid progress in the k>rmer couiitiy. The trebling 
of wage^, if accompanied by the trebling of production, 
is feasible and it is bound to lead to the trebling of profits. 
Out of these vastly increased profits and wages the in- 
creased taxc's required by the War Debt ean easily be 
found That can be show'u by an elementary piece of 
calculation A man who before the W’ar made a profit 
of £J,()nn paid, let us say, £250 in taxation. The trebling 
of taxation would reduce’ his true income from £750 to 
£250 — to one-third the pre-war figm'e. If, on the other 
hand, by trebling his output he should increase his net 
profit to £3,000, trebled taxation would reduce his true 
incom(‘^ to £2,250. Notwithstanding trebled taxation 
his true income would have trebled, and out of his trebled 
revenues he^ could easily provide for the enlargement of 
his wwks and their improved mechanical output. 

1 have shown that American output per man in field, 
factory, workshop, in railroading, etc., is about thi'ee 
times as great as is British output per man. Now% it 
must not be thought that America has reached the zenith 
of efficiency. In America, as elsew^here, progress know^s 
no limit, in the United States, as ovei* here, there are 
highly efficient works, moderately efficient ones, and very 
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inefficient ones. By merely approaching the American 
average of efficiency vc can treble production, wages and 
the earnings of capital. By bringing production up to 
the higher level of x\merican efficiency we can quadruple 
and quintuple output, wages and profits. 

Tlie bulk of the increased productions will find the 
readiest and the best market in tlu‘ Homt land. As the 
nation is a great co-operative society, incrc'aM'd produc- 
tion and wages will liring about vastly increased con- 
sumption The masses of tiie peo])k‘ will become belter 
housed, better furnished, better clad, better fc'd. better 
educated, and will hav(‘ more kisure, nioi’e cleanliness, 
more amusements, etc The BniiNh workeis, like their 
American colleagues, will dress hke gciitleinoii, smoke 
cigars and take occasionally Icngliiy holidays 'fhe 
British workers, like their American colleagiu*". will 
beeoriK^ house-owners and capitalists 'flie old drudgery 
and dirt and poverty and ignorance ol tlu* working classes 
will disappear 

The British workers liave rcceivid during the War 
some foretaste of Americanised' ialioiir comiitions 'fluar 
wages have increased vt'ry gieatly. and >0 has output per 
worker Before the War the I'nited Kingdom had, 
according to the Census, about 1 s, 000, 000 woikers Of 
these, about r>, 000,000 luive joined tlie army anij^navy, 
while about 11,000,000 are tuigaged in produting munitions. 
The remaining 9 , 000 ,000 are eiiqiloyed upon ordinary 
peace- w'ork Sow, these 9 poo^ooo on peace- work pro- 
duce approximately as much as did tin* IS, 000 ,(>00 before 
the War, for the consumption of tiie people is approxi- 
mately identical with pre-war consumption 'JIk^ upper 
and the middle classes havi* no doubt restricted the 
con.sumption of goods of every kind, partly owing to the 
appeals for eeorujiny, partly <iwing to increased taxation. 
On the otlier hand, the woikem have greatly increaftod 
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their purchases. At no time in men’s recollection have 
the working masses been better dressed artd appeared 
better fed. At no time has there been sut^h a keen demand 
for pianos, furs, jewellery, furniture, etc. At no time 
have the places of amusements been more crowded. 
That experience will not be lost upon the workers. 

The best market for vastly increased production will 
be tITe Home market The second best wall be the 
Empire and the rest of the world market The Imperial 
market is susceptible of indefinite^ expaiLdon. In a few 
decade\> Canada may be as populated and as wealthy as 
the United States are at the present moment By a wi-se 
economic* policy, by the development of the Empire, the 
British workers can secure vast prosperity to themselves 
and to their country. 

It need nek. be thought that tho trebling of production 
would mean the trebling of exertion on tho part of the 
worker. ^ It is an old oxporieneo that the greatest output 
requires the least exertion, while the smallest output 
calls for t he gi'eatost amount of labour. A smith, with a 
heavy hammer worked by hand, produces little per hour 
at infinite exertion. Another smith, controlling a few 
levers, can, with a steam -hammer or a hydraulic hammer, 
produce a hundi’od times as much without any exertion. 
A man .^^oughing by hand with a one-share plough will, 
with a great expenditure of energy, do only a tithe of the 
work \chich c?an be done by a man sitting on a tractor 
which pulls a ten-share plough. The machine, far from 
being an onern}' of labour, is labour's best friend. The 
machine, far from being the working-man’s enemy, is his 
best friend, for tho machine is to the worker what tho 
horse is to the carter. It is far easier to direct a horse 
than to carry the weight which it pulls. 

The efiiciency of a carter is greatest when iiorse and man 
willingly co-operate. If horse and man disagree, if t|jp 

14 
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horse is ilhtreated and retaliate- on tlie (Mrter and smanhes 
lip tlie (‘a^^^ botli >ntTer. It i> sinc(‘rcl\ to bi' hoped that 
ca])ital and labonr. einphoer- and einpl<'\ed. will learn 
at la-t tliat thev can bcMK'lit t htan-elx o- nu>-t i>\ mutual 
iinder.-tanding. fair^e.-^. genero-it \ . jii>ti(‘e. (’(►a^pia'atioii. 
"Hk* of mutual e\[)loitat ion and of miit ual .-n-pi(‘ion 

is an cxtmnclv sliort -sight eii one. Strike'- are <]uito 
unn('c(‘— ai\ . Jt. .-liouhl not })a— tlir wit of man to devise 
an ( jrgani-ation wlu'roby indu-tri.d di-])nt(‘- might j)eaee- 
ful]\ b(^ -ettled on e(juitabl(^ Faiita-tic 

selienu'- evolved bv nnju'ae't i< al dreamer- will not in- 
(Tea‘^e t he pro-perit \ < d t he workei - and w ill not enable 
Great Britain to }iay <*11 tli'e (k‘bt ereat(*(l by the' W'ar. 
If we wi-b to acdiieve both the-e aim- we ha*! l)etter rely 
on exjterumee ami common -cn-e tliaii upon poetical 
imagination l'h(‘ American- ha\ e* -<il\ od tli(' pivtbk'm 
<if e<'oiioniic organi-atnm In th(' Gnitcd Stat (-- cajntal 
and lab(nii employer- and cmploAed aU‘ iiyimmsely 
})ro-perou- 

'Flic immediate ik'co— it\ i- n<*t toere.ttc a theori'tically 
perfect an i(k*.al organi-ati<m of th<‘ nati<*n. but to pro- 
vide* f<>r tin* urgent ne('d-of theliour 'I'lie-c can obviousl}^ 
be j)roMd(*d. not by r(*verting to the p(dicy of re-tricling 
((Utjmt <*r by ])itting cajiital again-t lalxuir and labour 
again-t capibil but by a harnioiii<)U- <•<>-< tjierati^i of the 
two by equitable distribution of profit and e-p(M*ially by 
the greato-t. po— ilde increase of produeiir»n W’ilhout 
higli production theri* cannot be high ( oiisumptfon. The 
most jirecjou- tiling in a nation i- tlie product iv(^ labour 
of the jKNiple and the w or-t< form of ii.itional wa-te is the 
w'ast(^ of labour. ]^y trebling out])ut we sliall b(^ able to 
irt'ble th(* ]jros]>eritv and the hapjiiness of the workers 
and of till' nation as a whole, and out of a trembled national 
income we cad e^i-ily pay the cost of tlie War. however 
large it rna\ )>e. 



CHAPTER VUI 

THE TRnBLEM OF THE TARIFF— WOULD A TARIFF 
HARM LAXFASHIRK 

By Lu’ tlie most important British manufacturing industry 
is the gigantic cotton indus|rv. During the last few 
years j)roc(‘diiig the W’ar it. lias pri^duced on an average 
about £120,0(10,000 worth of cotton goods jku' \ear, of 
which a])pro\imat(^ly SO j>er cent., or £ 100,000,000, were 
eN])oii(‘d (ir(‘a.t Britain exports more cotton good*^ than 
all the (;()untri(^s of the world comliined. At tir>t sight 
(h’eat. Brifain's suj)remacy in the cotton industry appears 
uiichallengeahle 

According to tlie American (Vn''Us Bulletin 113 there 
wore in tlie world in 1011 137,702.000 active cotton 

spindles Of these the Ignited Kingdom had 54.023.000, 
while the United States had only 20,515.000 ^})indlos. 
In JOl 1 (ireat Britain had 30-40 }>er cent of the spindleage 
of the world, while tlie United States had only 21*1 per 
cent. The Uivted States exports of fully manufactured 
cotton goods come to only £4,000.000 or £5.000,000 [ler 
year. 4Te spindleage of the Britisli cotton industry is 
almost, twice as large as that of the American cotton 
industry, whih^ tlie British export trade in cotton goods 
is about twenty times as large as the American export 
trade. However, closer examination of the cotton 
industry in the two countries reveals the fact that the 

From The JS incteenih Century and After, August, 1912. 
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United States cotton industry is far more powerful than 
it is generally believed to be in Great Britain. 

Although the United States have only a little more than 
half as many spindles as the United Kingdom, they eon- 
sume far more raw cotton than does Great Britain, the 
figures being as follows: 

Consumption of Raw Cotton in 1911. 

Bales. 

United States . . . . . . 4,705,000 

United Kingdom . . . . . . 3,782,000 

The fact that the United States, notwithstanding their 
very marked inferiority in spindles, consume much more 
cotton than the United Kingdom seems very strange. 
Englishmen who are insufficiently acquainted with the 
American cotton industry glibly ex])lain that the Ameri- 
cans with fewer spindles use more cotton than the British 
because the United vStates, having an inferior cotton 
industry, make chiefly the coarser yarns, wTile Great 
Britain, having the cream of the cotton trade of the 
world, specialises in the finest yarns and tissues, leaving 
the coarse manufacture to other nations. That explana- 
tion is currently given, and it seems very plausible, but 
unfortunately it is not quite correct. The American and 
the British cotton spindles are implements different 
character. Great Britain uses nearly exclusively mule 
spindles, while the United States rely almost entirely on 
ring spindles. Vast quantif^^s of yarn, identical to that 
w^hich is made on ring spindles in America, is made on 
mule spindles in Great Britain. Employed on the same 
yarn, ring spindles consume 50 per cent, more raw cotton 
and produce 50 per cent, more yarn than do mule spindles. 
Ring spindles are labour-saving spindles. Consequently 
they are preferred not onl}^ by American cotton spinners, 
but by German and Japanese cotton spinners as well. 
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It seems that British conservatism is largely to blame for 
the small })ercentage of ring sjjindles running in Lancashire. 
Ring spindles represent greater output and greater 
mechanical efficiency. The American cotton industry 
seems to be more efficient than the British cotton industry, 
not only in the sjunning department, but in the weaving 
depar^nent as well, as will be sliown later on. 

Let us now test the often-heard assertion, '' The British 
cotton industry is the largest in the world.” According 
*to the number of spindles used, the British cotton industry 
is indeed the largest in the world. According to the 
quantity of cotton used, the United States cotton industry 
is the largest in the world. Should we, then, measure 
the importance of the cotton industry by the spindleage 
or by the consumption of raw cotton ? The best measure 
of the importance of an industry is evidently not the 
quantity of machinery employed, nor the quantity of 
raw material worked up, but the value of its finished 
productions. As regards Great Britain we have no exact 
official figures regarding the value of the output of the 
cotton industry, but merely unofficial estimates by experts, 
which are fairly reliable. According to these the total 
value of the cotton goods produced in Great Britain 
should in 1909 have amounted to about £100,000,000 or 
£110,000,f:00 at factory. The United States combine 
with their census of population a census of production. 
According to the last census — that of 1910 — the value of 
the cotton goods produced by the United States in the 
year 1909 was no less than $628,391,813, or £125,678,365. 

There can be no doubt that the Ameiican cotton 
industry lias overtaken the British cotton industry, not 
^only in the quantity of raw material worked up, but also 
in the value of cotton goods manufactured.^ The outlook 
for the Lancashire industry is serious. In 1880 Great 
Britain made considerably more steel than the Uniteci 
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States. Now the United States make four times as much 
steel as (^reat Britain. The United States cotton industry 
has been growing, and continues growing with incredible 
rapidity, while ours is growing but slowly. It is to be 
feared that before long America’s supremacy in cotton 
manufacturing may be as great as her present supremacy 
in manufacturing steel, unless we take suitable si^j^ps in 
time. 

The prosperity of an industry may be measui*ed by 
its progress and expansion. How wonderfully the United 
States cotton industry has flourished and increased will 
be seen from the following figures ; 


Year. 

Consumption of 
Raw Material. 

. 

Value of Cotton Goods 
Produced. 


Bales. 

Dots. 

1860 .. 

841,975 

115 , 681-774 

1870 .. 

1 1 , 026,583 ! 

! 177 , 489,739 

1880 .. 

I 1 , 865,922 ; 

i 192 , 090,110 

1890 .. 

2 , 604,491 i 

267 , 981,724 

1900 .. 

1 3 , 603,516 

332 , 806,156 

1910 .. 

4 , 516,779 

628 , 391,813 


Since 1860 both the consumption of cotton in the 
United States and the value of the goods prod.?ced from 
it have grown more than fivefold. During the same 
period the value of the cotton goods produced in Great 
Britain has about doubled, while the consumption of raw 
cotton has less than doubled. In the last decade, I900-‘ 
1910, alone the consumption of raw cotton in the United 
States has grown by almost a million bales, while the 
value of the cotton goods produced has very nearly 
doubled. Th(? progress of the United States cotton 
industry during the last decade •bodes ill for the cotton 
industry of Great Britain. 
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The frequently heard taunt that the United States 
produce only the coarse cotton fabrics which •Lancashire 
does not care to manufacture is quite unjustified. The 
American cotton industry works practically exclusively 
for the home market. It works for a prosperous nation 
which demands goods of quality. The British cotton 
industry, wliiclx exports four-fiftlis of its produce, works 
chiefl\^ for foieign nations. Now, two-thirds of the 
Bjitisli cotton ex])orts go, not to the wealtliy people in 
Euro])e, Nort h America, and Australia, but to tlio poverty- 
strickeii nations of Asia, to India, China, and Asiatic 
'^rurkey, to nations which can afloi'd to buy only the 
cheapest and the flimsiest* materials. A visit to the 
Unit(Hl States shows tliat the cotton goods generally 
sold in that counti’y are cej'tainly not inferior in quality 
to those sold and worn in (b‘eat Britain. As less than 
2 ])er cent, of the cotton cloth sold in the United States is 
im])oJ‘teJ[ from abroad, it is clear that the bulk of the 
cottons which one sees in the sliops are of American 
manufacture, and that the British cottons made for the 
British market and the American cottons made for the 
American market are appi'oximately of ecj^ual quality. 

The American cotton industry shows two remarkable 
tendencies: tlie tendency to grow at a truly astonishing 
pace aiH the tejidency to manufacture the finest goods 
to an over greater degree. Between the years 1899 and 
1909 the })ro*duction of cotton yarn in the United States 
increased from 1,407,565,971 ])ounds to 2,037,053,722 
pounds, or by 39 j)6r cent. However, while the produc- 
tion of coarse yarn (No. 20 and under) increased by only 
19‘2 per cent., that of medium numbers (Nos. 21 to 40) 
increased by 00 per cent., and that of fine yarns (No. 41 
and over) by no less tlian 103’7 ])er cent. In 1899 the 
coarse yarn constit\itqd 58 per cent, of tfie total produc- 
tion. but in 1909 it constituted only 49 per cent. On the 
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other hand, the proportion of medium yarn increased 
from 37 per* cent, in 1899 to 42 '5 per cent, in 1909, while 
that of tine yarn increased from 5’ 2 per cent, to 7*7 
per cent, during the same period. The progress in quality 
has been as remarkable as the progress in quantity. 
The finest cottons sold in the United States, some speciali- 
ties excepted, are, as I have been told, of American 
make. 

How greatly the growth of the American industry 
has benefited American labour will be seen from the 
following remarkable table which is compiled from the 
American censuses : 


Year. 

Number of Workers 
in Cotton Industry. 

Total Wages 
per Year. 

Wages per 
Worker per 
Year. 



Idols. 

Dols. 

1860 

122,028 

23,940,108 

1^6.00 

1870 

135,369 

39,044,132 

288.00 

1880 

174,659 

42,040,510 

240.00 

1890 

218,876 

66,024.538 

301.00 

1900 .. 

297,929 

85,126,310 

285.00 

1910 

378,880 

132,859,145 

350.00 


The meaning of the foregoing table will be clear by 
comparison with Great Britain. T^rom the Br^'r^ish cen- 
suses and other Government publications I have extracted 
the following figures: 


Number of Workers 

In Great Britain. 

1881 .. .. 487,777 

1891 .. .. 546,015 

1901 .. .. 529,131 


THE Cotton Industry. 


In the Vyiited States, 


1880 

. . 174,659 

1890 

.. 218,876 

1900 

. . 297,929 

1910 

. . 378,880 


Difference 


.. +41,354 


Difference 


. . + 204,221 
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As the figures relating to the British cotton trade in 
1911 are not yet available, I have given tht)se for 1901. 
It will be noticed that the number ‘of British cotton 
workers increased by 58,000 dining the decade 1881-] 891 , 
and decreased by 17,000 during the decade 1891-1901. 
Since 1901 tlie numbi^' of British cotton workers may 
ha\^^ remained stationary, though probably it lias de- 
creased. While during the decade 1891-1901 the number 
of British cotton wairkers decreased by 17,000, the number 
of American cotton woikers hiereased by 79,000 during 
the corresponding decade 1890-1900. If we assume 
that the number of British cotton workers has remained 
stationary since 1901, w(? come to the extraordinary 
conclusion that the American cotton industry, which, 
measured by the quantity of raw material used and the 
value of goods produced, has an output approximately 
25 per cent. larger than that of Great Britain, produces 
that Urger and more valuable output with 150,000 
fewer workers. If we divide the value of the output by 
the number of men emjiloyed, it appears that the output 
of the cotton workers in the two countries comes, in round 
figures, to £200 per worker jier year in Great Britain 
and to £340 jier worker per year in the United States. 
These extraordinary figures confirm the fact that the 
cottoii«e»industr 3 ^ of the United States possesses a far 
greater efficiency than the cotton industry of Great 
Britain. 

The very valuable Report on Cotton Manufactures 
(Doc. 643, G2nd Congress, 2nd Session) published by 
the United States Tariff Board, an absolutely impartial 
American Government institution, contains a table 
giving the earnings of British and American cotton 
workers, and these compare, in the most important 
grades, as follows: 
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JJmted 

Kingdom. 

1 

1 JV orthern 
States. 

I 

Southern 

States. 

Weavers, male (piecework) 

100.00 

155.5 

132.9 

Weavers, female (piecework) 

100.00 

178.6 

142.5 

Mule spinners, medium . . 

100.00 

147.3 

■ — 

Mule spinners, fine 

100.00 

135.0 

— 

Mule spinners, very fine . . 

100.00 

145.0 


Ring spinners, female (time) 

100.00 

1 182.7 ; 

— 

Ring spinners, female (piece) 

100.00 

! 183.4 

128.8 

Spoolers, female (time) . . 

100.00 

204.8 

, 170.5 

Spoolers, female (piece) . . 

100.00 

1 182.3 

131.2 

Fine and jack frame tenders (time) 

100.00 

1 203.0 

' — 

Fine and jack frame tenders (piece) 

100.00 

1 179.8 

, 154.5 

Reel tenders, female (time) 

100.00 

256.9 

! 

Reel tenders, female (piece) . ^ 

100.00 

1 293.3 

1 



The American cotton industry has been a very satis- 
factory industry to the workers. Between 18G0 and 
1910 the number of workers lias more than trebled, and 
the wage paid per worker has ]iractical]y doubled. Be- 
sides, the projiortion of men employed in the American 
cotton industry has been constantly increasing, while 
that of the women and children has been consistently 
shrinking. The official record is as follows: 



Percentage of United 

States Cotton 

Workers. 

Y 

Men over \ 

Women over 

Cdiildren under 

Sixteen Years. ! 

1 

Sixteen Years. 

Sixteen Years. 


Per Cent. ' 

Per Cent. ■ 

1 Per Cent. 

1870 

31-60 

51-45 

i 16-95 

1880 

35-36 

48-42 

i 16-22 

1890 

40-58 

48-71 

10-71 

1900 

45-09 

41-52 

13-39 

1910 

50-92 1 

1 

38-70 

10-38 


In 1910 the staff of the American cotton industry was 
composed of 192,930 men, 146,044 women, and 39,306 
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children under sixteen years of age. The British cotton 
industry employs fewer men than the Anlerican cotton 
industry, but it employs about 150,000 more women. 
The study of the Britisli decennial censuses show's that 
the British cotton industry is becoming more and more 
a w^omen’s industry. This a]j})ears from the following 
figiires : 

Pekcemtage of Female Workers in the British ('otton 
Industry. 

Per 
( lent. 

18«1 50-7 ; 1891 

1871 59-a ; 1001 

1881 02-0 

While in America the ])roportion of w^omen workers 
has constantly and very rajiidly been shrinking, the 
proportion of wmmen workers m Great Britain has been 
constamtl}" and rapidly increasing. Women should work, 
not in the factor 3 ^ but in the home. The fact that we 
have been gradually increasing the proportion of women 
workers at the very time wLen the Americans have been 
greatly reducing it, and that the proportion of women 
workers is almost twice as great in Great Britain as it is 
in America, is very humiliating to this country. 

Thcx>fact that the British cotton industry is far less 
efficient than the American cotton industry is noticeable 
not only in the spinning department, as has aheady been 
shown, but in the w^eaving department as well. On this 
point the very reliable and impartial Report on Cotton 
Manufactures, published by the United States Tariff 
Board in 1912 states: 

English looms run somewhat faster than the looms in 
this country, but the number of looms .tended per weaver 
is usually much less than here. This is in marked con- 
trast to the woollen industry, where the number of Ipoms 


Per 

Cent. 

GO-9 

02-8 
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tended is about the same in the two countries. In the 
case of plain looms (not automatic) tlie English weaver 
seldom tends more than four looms, while in this country 
a weaver rarely tends less than six, and more frequently 
eight , or even t welve, if equipped with " warpstop 
motions " Furtliermorto English manufacturers make 
litth' use of automatic looms, of whicli there W(Te less 
than in May, 1911, in the whole of England, while 

in the United States there are well over 2(i0,000. It* is 
estimated that, there are now about HgtKiO of these 
looms in use in England, and about 15,000 on the Con- 
tiiKuit. W here automatic looms can be used, a single 
weaver commonly tends twenty looms, and sometimes 
as many as twenty-eight The result is that whereas 
the output per spinner per hour in England is probably 
as great as, or greater than, in this country, the output 
per weaver per hour is, upon a large class of plain goods, 
less, and in the case where automatic looms are used in 
this country and plain looms in England it is very much 
less. 

Several reasons are advanca^d for the delay in the^more 
general adoption of the automatic loom in England. 
For one thing, the automatic loom costs about two and 
a half times the ordinary plain loom, and this has deterred 
many English mills already equipped with plain looms 
from adopting them. Again, English mills do not run 
such a large number of looms on a single-standard fabric 
as do American mills, and the automatic loom has not 
been found so suitable as plain looms for the varied 
Lancashire trade in dhoties (loin-cloths) and other fTfiicies. 
Furthermore, the automatic loom requires stronger and 
better w^arp yarn than the plain loom, for the breakage 
of a single warp thread stops the loom. The American 
mills use strong ringspun warp yarns; while a large 
portion of the English mills, producing mainly for the 
poorer classes of the prient and other regions, have to 
size heavily to make goods cheap enough, and they 
ordinarily use a much lower grade of yarn than would 
American mills for fabrics that pass under the same trade 
name. The warp yarns used in the bulk of English 
cloths are mule spun; and since th^y are soft, twisted 
to enable them to take up a larger amount of sizing, 
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and to give the required feel to the cloth, they are not so 
suited to the automatic loom as arc th(‘ slj (Migei‘ Auieric^an 
yarns. 

An additional reason for the limited use of the automatic 
looms appears to be the objection to them of the labour 
unions, whicli have been afraid that they would be used 
to displace' labour and to throw more work on the weaver 
without proportionately increasing his earnings 

When I was in Boston I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Ebcn Draper, a partner in the celebrated Draper firm, 
which manufactures these wonderful automatic looms. 
When I asked whether many of his looms were sold in 
Lancashire he smiled and said : The English are con- 
servative people. hey run only a few. I believe the 
masters find them too dear, and the nu'ii won’t work 
them I suppose they will begin buying our looms when 
they have lost their trade ” His opinion is confirmed 
by thg x\merican Government, authorilies. 

1 have watched the perfqrmance of plain and automatic 
looms, and it seems to me perfectly inconceivable that 
the latter should be almost unknown in Lancashire. 

The cost of carriage of raw cotton from the United 
States to England is so very small that raw cotton is 
practically no dearer in Lancashire than in the textile 
distric.t^ of the United States. On the other hand, 
the establishment costs — that is, t/he c-osts of the necessary 
buildings, ‘machinery, etc — are very much higher in 
America than in England. The principal ingredient in 
the cost of every article consists in the wages paid in its 
production. The wages of the American brickmakers, 
bricklayers, labourers, founders, engineers, etc., are 
twice, and more than twice, as high as are British wages. 
Herein lies the reason that the establishment expenses 
are so much higher in America than *in Great Britain. 
On this point the Report already mentioned states : 
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The cost of the building for the spinning mill is $3.27 
per spindle in .the United States, as compared with $2.40 
per spindle in England. The textile machinery for the 
spinning mills amounts to $4.84 per spindle in this 
comitry, and $2 80 per spindle in England. The total 
cost of the spinning mill complete in the United Staies 
is $543,401.04, against $396,367.77 in England, or per 
spindle the cost is $10.83 in this country and $7.92 in 
England, the latter being about 73 per cent, of the total 
cost in the United States. 

Comparing the weaving mills, the cost of the building 
is shown to be $2.88 per spindle in the United States and 
$1.58 per spindle in England The textile machinery 
for the weaving mill amounts to $1.70 per spindle in this 
country and $1 16 per spindle in England. The total 
cost of the weaving mill complete in the United States 
is $331,178.00, as compared with $240,284 70 in England, 
or, on a spindle basis, this is $6 60 in the United States 
and $4 80 in England, the latter being about 73 per cent, 
of the total cost of the weaving mill in the United States. 

Referring to the grand total cost of spinniuj^ and 
weaving mills, it will be seen that' in the United States 
the cost is $17 43 per spindle* as compared with $12.72 
per spindle in England, the cost in England being 73 
per cent, of the cost in the United States. 

If we now compare the general conditions under which 
the British and American cotton industries woi’k, we 
find that, while the price of raw cotton is practic^ly the 
same in the two countries, the American manufacturers 
pay far more for their buildings, for their machinery, 
and especially for their labour, than do Biitish manu- 
facturers. At first sight one would, therefore, think that 
the greater cost of buildings, machinery, and labour in 
America should make American cotton goods far dearer 
than British cotton goods Comparison of American 
and British sliop prices seem to confirm this conclusion. 
Bought retail, American cotton goo^s are, indeed, con- 
sidei^ably dearer than British cotton goods. However, 
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closer examination reveals the surprising fact that, 
notwithstanding the far greater establishmeijt and labour 
costs involved, American cottons arc np dearer if bought 
wholesale than arc British cottons. On this point the 
Report quoted states: 

The conclusion that under present methods of produc- 
tion on many plain fabi-ics the cost of production is not 
gi’ciTtei' in this country is also borne out by a comparison 
of English and American mill prices A comparison 
of such prices on a large variety of these fabrics in England 
and tlie United States for the date July 1, 1911, shows 
that in the case of plain goods the American price at the 
mill was in no case much above the English mill price, 
while in the majority of cases it was lower. It should 
be noted, however, that American prices of this date, 
relative to the price of cotton, were somewhat lower 
than noj mal. The English prices are the regular quota- 
tions for the liome market 

How is it tliat , not withstanding tlie far greater establish- 
ment costs and t he far higher wages paid in America, the 
American mill price of cottons was found to be '‘in no 
case much above the English mill price, while in the 
majority of cases it was lower The American Govern- 
ment Report answers that question as follows: 

In the case of a lai’ge variety of plain goods, the labour 
cost of turning the yarn into cloth in the United States is 
no greater, and in some cas(is lower, than in England. 
For cloths woven on automatic looms this is especially 
the case, but on certain classes of fabrics the same holds 
true for plain looms, due to the greater number of looms 
per weaver in this country. This does not necessarily 
indicate any individual sujjeriority on the part of the 
Amei’ican weaver. It is a matter of difference in indus- 
trial policy, and it explains the difference in the methods 
of production which prevail at the present time. Where 
the automatic loom is now used in Enjgland a weaver 
frequently tends twenty looms, as is done in the United 
States. 
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Finishing is a very important process in cotton manu- 
facture. Finishing incJndes ihe processes of bleaching, 
printing, dyeing, .mercerising, etc. But finishing also is 
no dearer in America than in Great Britain, notwith- 
standing the greatei establishment expenses and higher 
labour costs. On this point the authority mentioned 
states : 

A comparison of sixty specific samples for which 
finishing data were obtained shows that in most cases the 
differences between the charges in the two countries were 
slight, but that the American charge was slightly lower 
on most of the samples. 

The explanation of the curious fact that America pro- 
duces cottons as cheaply as Great Britain, and in many 
instances more cheaply than Great Bi’itain, although 
establishment costs and wages are far higher in America 
than Great Britain, may be summed up in two words: 
greater efficiency. I think the foregoing official state- 
ments, which are based on a large number of individual 
comparisons, absolutely prove that, compared with the 
American cotton industry, the British cotton industry 
has stood still, and that it can learn much from the 
United States. 

The fact that the American retail prices of cotton goods 
are higher than British retail prices is showm in the 
American Government Report to be caused by the 
different methods of distribution obtaining in the two 
countries, and by the differences in the profits made by 
middlemen and retailers. English cottons are distri- 
buted over the narrow territory of England, and are sold 
by poorly paid clerks and assistants The American 
cottons are sold over an enormous territory, and therefore 
require far heavier charges for freight and all the other 
expenses of distribution, Besides, the American sales- 
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men and saleswomen receive far higher wages than their 
ill-paid British colleagues. . 

It is generally believed in Lancashire that the British 
cotton industry is the most efficient cotton industry in the 
world, and that it has nothing to learn from other nations. 
That belief is very largely based on the erroneous idea 
that practically all other nations manufacture cotton 
with English machinery When I talked to leading 
Lancashire men about the greater efiiciency of the Ameri- 
can cotton industry, they told me that the American 
could not be more efficient than the English industry 
because the American cotton men employed chiefly 
British machinery. Durii<ig my visit to America I did 
not see any British machinery in the American cotton 
mills and factories whi(‘h 1 was allowed to inspect, and 1 
was told that the proportion of English machinery used 
was practically nil. 

Eroi^ the Report on Cotton Manufactures by the United 
States Tariff Board, it appears that more than 99-7 per 
cent, of tlie looms used are of American make, and only 
0-3 per cent, of foreign make Of the ring spindles, 
99-9 per cent, are of American make, and 0-] per cent, 
arc of foreign make. These two items, by far the most 
important , are almost exclusively furnished by American 
makers ^ Of the roving or jack spindles, 85*8 per cent, 
are of American, and 14-2 per cent, of foreign manufac- 
ture. Of the cards, 83*7 per cent are of American, and 
16*3 of foreign make. Of the mule spindles, 83*1 per cent, 
are American made, and 16-9 per cent, are imported. It 
appears, therefore, that the American cotton industry is 
run almost exclusively by American machinery. Only 
in the older mills and factories are English machines to be 
found. American cotton manufacturers with whom I 
discussed the subject were unanimous* in praising the 
superiority of the American machines, and I think 
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British cotton-makers will be wise in studying the Ameri- 
can machines and general factoiy organisation and 
arrangements 

Hithc'fto Lancashire lias opposed Tai'iff Refojin with 
th(‘ (*ry, d'ai-iff Reform will destroy the British (cotton 
tiad(' Lancashire men have argued that Tariff Reform 
by raising wages would raise the cost of production, that 
the incr(^ased cost of production would find its expression 
in highcj- prices foi* cottons; and that the higher prices of 
cotton goods would bring about the loss of a large part of 
our gi’cat ('xport trade The fear of the Lancashire men 
seems scana'ly justified in the light of the facts given in 
the fort‘going pages; for 1 have shovn, by means of 
unimpeachable expert evidence, that tlu^ ])rice of the out- 
put of th(‘ American cotton industries is, as the Official 
Report puts it, in the case of plain goods in no case 
much a.bov(‘ the Lnglish mill price, while in the majority 
of (!as('s it is lowc'f 1 have also shown by means of 
unimpeachable' evidence that- the American cotton 
industiT ]iays about to per cent more for buildings and 
machinei’y and from 50 per cent, to 1(H) per cent, more for 
wages than does the British cotton industry Now, I 
do not think that the most passionate, th(' most narrow- 
minded, or the most reckless defendei- of Free Trade is 
prepared to assert that Tariff Reform will raises, the cost 
of buildings and machiner}^ in Lancashire by 40 per cent., 
and that it will raise British cotton wages by from 50 to 
100 per cent. But let us assume for argument’s sake that 
Tariff Reform would have this twofold effect. Would it 
then “destroy” the British cotton industry or, at least, 
the British export trade in cottons ? If the American 
cotton industry can produce cotton goods partly at about 
the same price as England, and partly at lowei- prices than 
England, although it pays about 40 per cent, more for 
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buildings and machinery and from 50 to 100 per cent, 
more for wages than the English cotton industry, it is 
perfectly clear that Taiiff Reform will not destroy the 
British export trade in cottons by raising the price of 
cotton goods, even if it should increase the cost of our 
buildings and machinery by 40 per cent, and the wages of 
our cotton operatives by from 51 ► to 100 per cent , pro- 
vided the British cotton indus1i-y was run on American 
lines To put the matter in othei* words, one might say 
that if we mad(^ our cotton goods in accordance with 
American methods we could afford to pay 40 per cent, 
more for buildings and machinery, and from 50 to 100 
per cent, more for wages, •without being compelled to 
raises the prices of cotton goods to the consumer. How- 
evr^r. Tariff Rtloj'm would not only not destroy our cotton 
industry, but would greatly benefit it. The present out- 
look for the Lancashire cotton industry is uncertain and 
distinctly disquieting. India and China are Lancashire’s 
best customers. The Japanese cotton industry consumes 
considerably more than one million bales of cotton per 
year, and works with extremely cheap labour. It is very 
rapidly expanding, and, according to the reports of our 
Consuls in China, it is rapidly ousting the Lancashire 
cotton industry from the Chinese market. The Japanese 
have lat^iy begun to encroach upon our Indian market 
as well. 

As very few people are aware how wonderfully the 
Japanese cotton industry has progressed, and how 
seriously it is threatening the British cotton industry in 
neutral markets, especially in the markets of the Far East, 
I would give a few figures which should be of great 
interest not only to British cotton men, but to all who 
have the prosperity of British manufacturing industries 
at heart. 
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Japanese Cotton Ini>istries. 



I )KpO) of 
Raw Cotlon. 

h\ipo)ls of 
Coil on Yarn. 

KxporC of 
Shirfinqs. 


Yen. 

Yen 

Yen. 

ISO! 

6,998,534 

7.873 

Nonp 

1894 

19,103,923 

955,530 

Koiip 

J897 

43,122,263 

13,490,197 

346, (f36 

1900 

58,500,002 

20,589,263 

1,754.411 

1903 

68,206,725 

31.418.614 

2,424.253 

1 906 

81,293,860 ' 

35,303,526 

7,353,713 

1910 

157,823,603 j 

45,346.964 

6.541.873 

1913 

231.480,883 ' 

70,997, .^>38 

11,198.348 



. 



. . 


Veu} 

E.rpo)!.^ of 

ExjiorC of 

Ex port of 


Coiion Drill. 

V ndereJoilnnq. 

Eon'ols. 


Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen 

1894 

.Noiip 

Noiip 

Xonc 

1897 

XoiK* 

76.337 

1'09,773 

1900 

Xouo 

235,056 

356.322 

1903 

215,883 

785,697 

953,363 

1906 

864,837 

2,563,972 

2,171,962 

1910 .. 1 

5,083,185 

6,011,532 

1,838,117 

1913 


8,847,418 

2,641,576 


A y(‘ii is 

equal to 2s. Did. 



Jn 1 877 the Japanese (Jovernment ])]ace(I«i*r(lers in 
England for niacliinery sufficient to stai't seveial sinall 
experiniejita] cotton s]>iiming mills in different parts of 
the country. In 1 S82 the first joint-stock cotton s])imiing 
mill was organised at Osaka, with a mill ecpripment of 
but 10. .700 spindles. Since then the development has 
been ra])id. By 1890 there were 277,89.5 s])indles in the 
country. In 1900 there wore 1.320,988 sjhndles: and in 
1911, according to the Statistical Handbook of the Ja])a- 
nese Cotton Spinners’ Association, there were 2,099,764 
spindles. 
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British cotton spinners and weavers speak more often 
of the cotton industries of Austria-Hungai*y, Belgium 
and Switzerland than of those of Japan! Yet the Japa- 
nese cotton industry alone consumes as much cotton as 
these three higlily develo2^ed European countries com- 
bined. The United States Census Bulletin 113 supplies 
the following figures : 


Consumption of Raw Cotton in 1911. 


Japan 

A 11 St r i a - 1 1 u n ii^ary 
Bclgiiiin 
Switzerland . . 


Bales, 

1,060,000 

749.000 

217.000 
100,000 


'J^wenty years ago the Ja])anese had ])ractically no 
cotton industry, and ten years ago they had ].)ractically 
no export trade in cotton manufactures. Since then 
Japan has become one of the most imjiortant cotton- 
manufac^-uring countries in the world. She has prac- 
tically a monopoly of the tlapanese home market, and 
her exj)oi-ts have increased in a truly startling manner, 
as is sliowii above. Jajian’s im])ortance as an exporter 
of cotton yaiiis will apjiear from the following figures, 
which are taken from the American Tariff Board Report- 


kXPOJv '.S ('UTTON 


VaENS in OjU>£R of THElIl IMPORTANCE 
JN 1910. 


Dais. 


United Kingdom 
Brilislj India 
Japan 
Cermany 


64,908,306 

29,130,162 

22,582,788 

7,873,754 


In the exportation of cotton yarn, Japan, which but 
a few years ago had no cotton industry, occupies now' the 
tliiid })lace among the nations of tlie world. In 1894 
she ex 2 )orted 955,530 , yen of cotton yarn, and in 1910 she 
exploited 45,346,904 yen of cotton yarn. 
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To which countries does Japan export her cotton goods ? 
That questwn is answered as follows by the official 


statistics of Japan: 

Japan's Exports of 


1894 

1904 

1910 

19i;i 

Japan’s Export of Cotton 
Towels to India. 

Yrn, 

1903 .. .. 18,167 

1910 .. .. 349,345 

1913 .. .. 503,090 


Cotton Yarns to China. 

Yen. 

876,805 
.. 24,145,213 

. . 40,747,602 

. . 60.095,834 

Japan’s Exports of (’otton 
LTndercldthing to India. 

Yen. 

. 1903 . . . . 455,758 

1910 .. .. 4,390,491 

' 1913 .. .. 4,734,432 


China used to buy her cotton yarn from Great Britain 
and India. Since 1894 Japan's yarn exports to China 
have grown seventyfold, and to-day Japan has«in yarn 
practically the mono]K)ly of the Chinese market. Mr. 
Alfred B. Shepperson, the great American authority, 
wrote in his book, Cotton Facts, with \\'hieh every cotton 
manufacturer is familiar: 


For the lower kinds of yarn (say up to twenty) the 
Japanese mills practically control their owm and the 
Chinese markets against the competition of En^and and 
India, and will continue to do so. 1 think Japan’s 
exports of cotton manufactures will continue* to increase. 
Her mills, so far, have manufactured chiefly the lower 
grades of yarns and goods, but there is no reason why 
they should not successfully compete with Europe in 
the manufacture of better descriptions. 

As the Japanese mills are usually run during twenty 
two hours every day, a‘nd as there are two sets of ojiera- 
tives working eleven hours ]ier day for daily wages which 
range from sixpence to a shilling for growm-up persons, 
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Japan's competition in the Far Eastern markets is bound 
to become extremely menacing to Great Britain as soon 
as the Japanese cotton manufactureins have succeeded 
in extending their industries in accordance with their 
wishes. How severely the British cotton industry is 
already pressed by Japan i]) tlm Far Eastei*n markets, 
anc] (N})ecially in China, Manchuiia and Korea, which 
lie nearest to the shores of Ja])an, is a])])arent from the 
Kepoi’ts of the British (>)nsnls. J’he lieport from Korea, 
])iiblished in 191J, states: 

'The main fcatuie revealed by a study of the figures 
is tlie headway made in 11)10 by Ja])anese, as compared 
with British, goods. Thus, the total imports r)f coarse 
slieethig and grey shij’t-ings increased by £03,000 — 
t^ntij'ely accounted for by Jaj)anese impoi’ts — while 
British goods declined slightly. 

In the Consular Report for 1010 on Newchang we read: 

My ])redecessor called attenti(»n in his Re])ort for 1009 
to the pir^ssure of Ja])anese com|)ctition, and the I’eturns 
foi' 1010 beai' eloquent testimony to the pertinency of 
his remarks. While Japanese ai'ticles have increased 
in almost every lino, those of Biitish and American 
origin have been imported in reduced quaiitities and 
values. Thus, we have Ja])auese grey shirtings 14,501 
])iecos i^ place of 0,700 ])iecos in 1000 and 1,800 in 1008, 
while Amejican shirtings have fallen from 153,331 to 
137,005 pieties, though, at an advanced price, and British 
from 112,370 to 85,850 pieces. Ja])anese sheetings were 
151,400 ])ioces in 1008, 1 85,585 ])ieces in 1000, and 244,544 
pieces in 1910; American sheetings were 601,541 pueces 
in 1000, but only 325,500 ]jiecesin 1010. British sheetings 
were 26,115 ])ieces in 1000 and 11,350 juoces in lOlO. 
In drills a similar ])henomenon is observable. 

Many similar Re])orts from Riitish (h)nsuls miglit be 
(juoted whicli show; that the Jajmnese* cotton manufac- 
turers aie ousting tlie British from the Chinese markets. 
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What is the reason of Japan’s success ? The answer 
is supplied Mr. H. H. Fox, the Acting Commercial 
Attache to His Majesty’s Legation at Pekin. He wrote 
in his Report on China for the year 1910; 

The two outstanding features in the trade of c'otton 
])ieec goods in 1910 are the serious shrinkage in the im]x)rts 
of British aiid American plain fabrics, iaigely due toOJie 
high prices juevailing for American cotton and the 
increased import of Japanese cotton goods, which could 
be laid down in China at jutces ranging fiom 25 j)er cent, 
to 40 per cent, less than Manchester goods The decline 
is most marked in the case of Biitish shiitings, \\hich 
decreased by some 2,000,000 pieces, white sheetings 
2,000,000 ])ieces. and Amejican sheetings and drills 
2,400,000 pieces, a total decline in plain stajdesof 0.000,000 
pieces. 

Continuing, the Consul gives a table showing that 
between 1909 and 1910 the imj)ortation of British«c()ttons 
into China decreased by 4,180,322 pieces, whilst the 
importation of Ja})anese cotton goods into China has, 
during the same period, increased by 993,006 ])ieces. 
If the Japanese can, as the (Commercial Attache re])orts, 
lay down their* piece goods in China at pric'os ranging 
from 25 ])er cent, to 40 per cent, less than Manchester 
goods,” British comj)etition is, of course, quit^. useless 
and futile. It is merely a question of time when Jaj)an 
will have the mono]>oly of the (Jhincse market, not only 
in cotton yarn, but also in cotton cloth. 

So far, Japan has concentrated hei' efforts upon manu- 
facturing for the home market and exporting goods to 
China, Korea, and Manchuria, which are nearest to her 
shores. Hitherto she has sent only a few things to India, 
but in India also her sales are increasing at an ominous 
rate, as has beerl showm in the foregoing. In 1903 she 
sent cotton towels to India to the value of 18,107 yen. 
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In 1910 she had increased these ex])orts to 349,345 yen. 
Japan’s exports of cotton underclothing to Jndia have 
increased from 455,758 yen in 1903 to 4,390,491 yen in 
1910. British India is the most important foreign 
market of the Britisli cotton industry. If Ja])an can 
lay down hei- cottons in t'hina at prices ranging from 
25 j)er cent,, to 40 ])ei‘ cent, less than Manchester goods,” 
and tlius make Britisli (Hunpetition hnjicless and futile, 
she can jircsumably also sell her cottons at juices ranging 
from 25 jier cent. t,o 40 j)or cent, less than Manchester 
goods ill India. Under fict; competition it is only a 
question of time wlien Jajiaii will Iiave a nionojioly of 
the Indian marluit similai- tf) that wliieh slie is creating 
for lierself in tlie (iiinese markets. At jiresent the 
Jajianese c;otton industry is expanding so rajjidly thiit 
it seems likely tliat, Japan will swanij) India with her 
cottons befoj'o long. 

Lancasiiii e has lost the Japanese maiket It v ill 
probably lose the ChiiU'se maiket within a fev yeai's, 
and it will t'ventually lose the Indian market as well 
unless the Indian market is resr-rved to Lancashire under 
a system of impei ial preferences That is its only hope. 
Lancashire can compensate itself for the probable loss 
of the Chinese market by preferential arrangements 
for her ^ofions not only with India, but with all the other 
British Dominions and Colonies, vhich, with their rapidly 
growing population, are bound to be evei' more valuable 
customei-s 

Tariff Reform w^ould benefit Lancashire not only in 
the foreign maikets, but, also, and most particularly, 
in the British home market It is obvious that Tariff 
Reform, by raising Biitish wages, will greatly increase 
the purchasing powei' of the British population, and with 
it the demand for qotton goods The* enormous and 
scaicel) suspected possibilities of the British home 
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market as a consumer of cotton goods can most clearly 
be expressed in two lines as follows * 

» £ 

Home trade in cottons in United States in 1909 . . 120,000,000 

Home trade in cottons in United Kingdom in 1909 . . 20,000,000 

The United States, witli a population exactly twice as 
large as that of the United Kingdom, consumed in J 90 9 
exactly six times as large a quantity of cotton goods as 
the United Kingdom. In other words, the average 
American family bought in 1909 three times as many 
shirts, sheets, handkerchiefs, etc , as the aveiage British 
famil3^ The figures £20,000,000 for Great Britain and 
£120,000,000 for the United 'States are practically manu- 
facturers’ cost prices. As the charges and profits of the 
middleman are far larger in America than in Great Britain, 
it follows that the American public expends, not six times, 
but from eight to ten times as much money on cotton 
goods as does the British public. We may «therefore 
safely say that the average American family buys every 
year three times as large a quantity of cotton goods, 
and spends every year from four to five times as much 
money on cotton goods of every kind, as the civerage 
family in Great Britain. 

Our cotton industry suffers from the narrowness and 
insufficiency of the British home markets. ’^It suffers 
from the poverty of our working population, which has 
to stint itself of cotton goods. What prevents the average 
British family spending as much on cotton sheets, shirts, 
etc., as is spent by the average American family ^ Chiefly 
the insufficiency of British wages, which all Tariff 
Reformers wish to raise, and which, no doubt, they will 
be able to raise considerably under Tariff Reform. Uni- 
^ versal experience has** shown that the introduction of a 
rate^iff that effect upon the wages of labour. If our 
sent prosperous as the American people, our 
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cotton industry should theoretically he able to sell every 
year in the British home market from four to five times 
as large a quantity of cotton goods as k, does at present. 
It should sell, in the United Kingdom alone, cotton 
goods to the value of fi'om £80, ()()(), 000 to £100,000,000. 
It is, of course, doubtful whether our workers will become 
as prosperous as the American workers. Besides, if they 
should become as prosperous, they might not be as 
lavish in their expenditure on cotton goods They 
might prefer some moi'c exhilarating form of spending 
their money. However, it seems perfectly fair to assume 
that under improved industrial (conditions, which Tariff 
Reform and intensified procKiction all round will no doubt 
bring about, ('very British family should spend half 
as much money as the avei-age American family That 
is, surely, a conservative estimate. In that case we 
should hav(' a sale of cotton goods in the home market 
of abou^ £50,0(K>,()0u per yeai' If British wages W'ere 
bettei', the home market should easily be able to absorb 
an additional £30,0b0,U()() worth of British cottons This, 
therefore, is another reason why Lancashire should support 
Tariff Reform. 

Apart from this more remote benefit, Tariff Reform 
would bring an immediate benefit to the Biitish cotton 
industry V.' the home market. Very few people are aware 
that Great Britain is an enormous importer of foreign 
cotton good?!, which enter this counti’y in constantly 
growing quantities, as the following figures show : 

Imports of Cotton Manufactures into Great Britain. 

£ £ 

1895 .. .. 4,303,840 1910 .. .. 9,823,551 

1900 .. .. 5,194,351 1911 .. .. 10,379,151 

1905 .. .. 8,108,474 1913 .. .. 12,250,000 

The cotton goods ijnported into Greaf Britain during 
1911 were classified as follows: 
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£ 

Pioeo e^oods, ]>rintod, dyod, or coloured 2,581,076 


OUiei’b < . . . . . . . . . . 187,100 

(iloves . . . . . . . . . . 590,688 

Hosiery 2,085,318 

Lace 

Kibbons and triiiiuiin^s . . . . . . 1,176,577 

Uneuiiiuerated .. .. .. .. 1,218,990 


Total 10,379.151 ^ 

It will be noticed that the cotton goods impoited into 
Great Britain in 1911 were not. coaise yarns and piece 
goods, but belonged almost exclusively to the highest 
class. They wei e goods which were made valuable owing 
to the large amount of labour contained in them It is 
probably an understatement to say that of the £10,379,1 51 
of cotton goods impoited into (beat Britain in 1911, 
£7,000,000 represented wages of labour and profits of 
manufacturers and middlemen The bulk of these 
£7,000,000 could t)e secured to British manufacturers, 
middlemen and wage-earnei‘s by Tariff Kefornf Com- 
parison will show how enormous is tla* amount of cotton 
goods imported into this country Cotton ])i(‘ee goods 
constitute 75 per cent of our cotton exports Of these 
we sent the following to those Euro])ean (ountries enu- 
merated in the monthly accounts ol trade and navigation 
and the United States. 


British Exports of (’otton Piece (H)ods in 1911. 


£ 


To France. . 

423,662 

To Germany 

. . 2,094,425 

To the Netherlands 

988,514 

To Belgium 

769,900 

To Switzerland . . 

.. 1,594,236 

To Italy . . 

341,100 

To Portugal, Azores and Madeira 

487,420 

To Greece . . 

376,926 

To Roumaiiia 

608,262 

To Denmark 

403,334 

To United States . . . . 

.. 1,858,716 

Total 

. . 9,946,495 
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In 1911, therefore, the foreign cotton goods which we 
imported were of greater value than the. piece goods 
which we exported to all the countries enumerated in 
the foregoing table. 

To our cotton industry the Chinese market is second 
in importance only to the Indian market, which is by far 
our largest outlet. In 1911 we sent to China, inclusive 
of Hongkong, cotton goods of all kinds to th(‘ value of 
£10,018,219 The foregoing figures show tha,t by a tariff 
w^' can s('cure to our cotton induslTy within our frontiers 
a rnai'ket about as large as that afforded for cotton piece 
goods by all Europe and the United States combined, 
and considei-ably larger tlrtin the Cliinese market. W'e 
can have it for (he asking 1( can be secured by Lan- 
cashire by a stroke of the pen Tlu'se figures show 
incidentally that we maal not. hair retaliation, becaiuse 
w(' can capture in t [i(‘ home mai’ket cotton trade* of far 
greater value than that which we can possibly lose by 
retaliation. Besides, ex})erience teaches us that a. care- 
fully drafted tariff, supported by a wise diplomacy, 
does not lead to retaliation oj- to a (histoms w\ar. 

] think the Lancashire cotton industry has not under- 
stood its best interests in opposing Tariff Reform It 
has opposed it through lack of knowdedge It has oj)- 
posed ii ^^.^cause it honestl}^ beliewed that a tariff would 
have a fatal effect upon its productions, and especially 
upon its exp’ort trade It has o].)])osed it because it has 
not sulheiently studied its great laval, the American 
cotton industry, and the effect which the high Protective 
tariff has had upon that industry ThaX effect was 
describ(‘d as follows by the United States Tariff Board 
in its Report : 

On account of the different mill method^s in this country, 
the domestic labour ^cost of weaving on a large variety 
of plain fabrics of wdde consumption is below the foreign 
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cost. Except in the (‘ase of a few special fabrics, and in 
the case of various manufactured articles, some of which 
ajc produced in this country to a very slight extent, 
the, American industry practically supplies the ivhole con- 
mmption. The imports of yarn in 191(i were less than 
one-half of 1 pei cent, of the home production in })ounds. 
The imports of cotton cloth were less than 2 per cent, 
of the home production in value. 

Mill prices are iu many cases as loir in this country as 
in the world s markets. \Vhere higher, as in the case of 
the finer classes of ])rodiicts, they are rarely higher by 
anything like the whole amount of the duty. 'Hie effect 
of the present tariff, then, in most cases is not so much to 
add the duty to the domestic manufacturer s price as to 
secure him the American market: and. in the case of most 
articles of widest consumption, to jirevenl the compe- 
tition of the foreign manufacturer, cither iu normal or 
abnormal times. On account of more costly methods 
of distribution in this country from producer to consumer, 
the latter pays a decidedly higher retail price than the 
European (consumer, even in the case of fabrics on which 
the cost of production and the mill price are as low here 
as there. 


How would the simultaneous introduction of Tariff 
Reform and of American manufacturing methods affect 
the cotton workers ? 

It may, of course, be argued that if we introduced 
American labour-saving machinery we shouTiI displace 
150,000 cotton workers, and that, for that reason alone, 
we ought not to change our manufacturing methods. 
That argument seems to me illogical. Experience teaches 
us two lessons; Firstly, that the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery increases the demand for manufactured 
articles so greatly as not to reduce, but to increase the 
number of workers; secondly, that a deliberate retention 
of antiquated methods and labour-wasting machinery 
inevitably brings about the ruin of industries and of the 
workers engaged in them. Lastly, it is not my impression^ 
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that the American cotton workers work harder than the 
English. Their great output is solely due to better 
machinery and organisation. By clingipg to its present 
methods and to Free Trade, Lancashire will not even 
succeed in maintaining its present position. It will, 
instead, hand over its trade in neutral markets partly 
to the more • perfectly equipped cotton industries of the 
Unitt'd States, and partly to the cheap labour industries 
of Japan and China, to the great harm of Lancashire and 
its workers. 

It is frequently asseited that Tarilff Beform would 
ruin our cotton industry. 1 think I have shown that 
Tariff Reform should greatly benefit it. It would raise 
wages substantiall}", increase our maiket. for cotton goods 
at home, and preserve for us the markets of India and the 
Dominions and Colonies. It should rather lower than 
increase our cost of production, and therefore promote 
our cotton exports to foreign countries. Of the industries 
of this country the cotton trade should be one of the 
greatest beneficiaries. 



CHAPTER IX 


TIIE PROBLEM OF THE TARIFF— THE BRITISH AND 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE* ' 

Frequemtly when men, both in England and elsewhere, 
discuss the merits of Free Trade and Protection, one 
hears assertions such as '' Free Trade has given England 
her supremacy on the sea,*’ or Protection has destroyed 
the American shipping tradL.*’ Post hoc sed von propter 
hoc. It is a mcj'e coincidence that the Rritisli Meichant 
Marine did greatly increase and that the American 
Merchant Marine did j'apidly d(‘cline about the time when 
England abandoned IT'Otcction for Free I’rade. 

Few people in Great Britain are avare liowancredibly 
quickly American shi])ping has declined Its downward 
course during the last sixty years will be sc'cii at a glance 
from the following table : 


'OlAL 

Exi’oms AXT> 

iMcoins (>l Til 

K Cmuj) States bt Sea. 

(F 

' 10711 the Neporl 

' of the ('onnn)f^ 

sKnin of Nan 

gallon.) 





Percentage 

Year. 

In Amertenu 
Vesseh 

In Foreiqn 
y efih.eh. 

Total. 

' earned in 

A inencan 





Vn^Heh. 


J)oh. 

J>oh. 

Doh 

per Cent. 

I8,'»0 

239,272,084 

' 90.764,954 

330,037,038 

75-2 

1 860 

507.247,757 

' 255,040,793 

762,288.550 

65-5 ' 

1870 

352.969,401 

638,927,488 

991.896,889 

35-6 ^ 

1880 

258,346,577 

' 1,224,265,434 

1,482,612,011 

17-4 ‘ 

1890 

202,451,086 

1 1,371,116,744 

1,573,567,830 

12-9 

1 900 

195,084,192 

1 1,894,444,424 

2,089,528,616 

9-3 

1910 

260,8.37,147 

i ^,721,962,475 

2,982,799,622 

8-7 

1913 

381,032,496 

! 3,392,028,429 

3,773,060.925 

10-1 


* From The Nineteenth Century and Ajter, October, 1912. 
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In 1850 more than seven-tenths of the American 
foreign trade was carried in American vessels. In 1 91 3 
only onc-teiith of the American trade wj|s carried in such 
vessels. 

In the United States and elsewhere it is fiequently 
asserted that the Civil War destroyed ” the American 
Merchant Marine. Tiiat assertion is not correct. The 
Am(?rican shipping engaged in the foreign trade was 
diminished not only by the attacks of hostile cruisers, 
but still more by being transferred from the foreign to 
the coasting trade; for, in the absence of <idequate rail- 
ways, the coasting trade had received an enormous 
impetus through the war ^vhich made huge transpojts 
of food and wai* materials necesNary. The rapidity with 
which the Ameiican ships wert^ so transferred will be seen 
from the following figures. 


'roNNA(ih OK American Vessels. 


Ycdr 

In the 

Jn the 


Foreign Trade. 

(kiasting Trade. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1801 .. 

2 , 490,894 

2 , 7 (» 4,544 

1802 .. 

2 , 173,537 

2 , 010,710 

1803 . . 

1 , 920,880 : 

: 2 , 900,033 

1804 . tJ* 

1 . 480,749 

1 3 , 245,205 

1805 . . 

1 , 518,350 

! 3 , 381,522 

Diffcroucc 

. . ; - 978,544 

+ 076,978 



^ ^ 


In the course of the war the tonnage of American vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade diminished by almost 
1,000,000 tons, while that engaged in the coasting trade 
increased by almost 700,000 tons. , The actual war losses 
suffered by the American Merchant Marine through 
capture and through the placing of American shipping 

16 
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under foreign flags were not as great as is generallj 
believed. 

Since the time of the war the character of the American 
Merchant Marine has curiously changed. The shipping 
engaged in the foreign trade has slowly and almost 
continuously diminished, whilst that engaged in the 
coasting trade has almost continuously and very greatly 
increased, as follows : 


Tonnage of American Vessels. 


Y ear. 

In the 

Foreigii Trade. 

In the 

Coasting Trade. 

1865 

Tons. 

1.518,350 

Tons. 

3,381,522 

1870 

1,448,846 

2,638,247 

1875 

1,515,598 

3,219,698 

1880 

1,314,402 

2,637,686 

1885 . . , . . . i 

1,262,814 

2,895,371 

1890 

928,062 

3,4<lO,435 

1895 

822,347 

3,728,714 

1900 

816,795 

4,286,516^ 

1905 1 

943,750 

5,441,688 

1910 1 

782,517 

6,668,966 , 

1913 i 

1,019,165 

6,817,013 , 

Difference . . . . ' 

-499,185 

+ 3,436,491 

1 


4 • 

During the decade 1900-1910 alone the American 
coastal shipping has increased by considerably more than 
'2,000,000 tons, a truly wonderful progress. 

Many causes have contributed to the decline of the 
American Merchant IVIarine. Of these the Civil War is 
only one. Another cause lay in the evolution of the ship 
towaids the middle of last century. During the sailing- 
ship era the United ^tates had, as far as the shipping 
industries are concerned, an enormous natural advantage 
over the nations of Eui’ope, and especially over thinly 
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wooded Great Britain, through the abundance of timber 
and of the other important raw materials • requiied in 
shipbuilding, which were plentiful and* extremely cheap 
in America, and which were very scarce and very dear in 
Europe. That advantage was lost with the advent of the 
iron ship. 

Many people in the United States and in Great Britain 
believe that the decline of the maritime industries of the 
United States has been caused by the pohcy of Protection. 
However, according to the best American authorities, 
the former prosperity of the United States shipping was 
due, not to TTee Trade, but to rigorous Protection, and 
the decline of the United Sifates shipping was due, not to 
Protection, but to the withdi'awal of Protection— to Free 
Trade. On that point the very important Report of the 
American Merchant Marine Commission, which examined 
all the leading shipping people in the United States, 
contains ^he following weighty pronouncement: 

The American merchant fleet from 1800 to 1860 was the 
second in size and the most enterprising, etticient and 
profitable in existence. But throughout most of that 
time it was a protected industry — protected at first by 
discriminating duties and tonnage taxes, which were not 
completely removed against our most formidable rival 
until 1849; protected later by the California gold discovery 
and the Crimean War. When these factors lost their 
powci, as they did in 1855-1856, there came the sharpest 
and most significant decline that American shipbuilding 
has ever sufiered, in the hah-decade from 1855 to 1860. 

How powerful the American shipbuilding industry was 
even during the very period of 1855-1860, when, as we 
are authoritatively informed, it suffered '' the sharpest 
and most significant decline that it has ever suffered,’’ 
will be seen from the fact that th^ output of shipping of 
the United States was then equal to the tonnage built in 
Great Britain, while the tonnage which the United States 
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built for foreign countries was far great('r than the tonnage 
which Great Britain built for foreign countries. On this 
interesting and important point Mi\ E. T. Chamberlain, 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation, furnished 
the following figuies to the American Merchant Marine 
Commission : 

Tonnage Built iutring the Four Years 1858-1861.^ 

In the Vniied Stales. In Great Britain. 

849,307 Ions. 883,495 tons. 

Tonnage Sold to Foreign Countries during the Four 
Years 1858-1861. 

In the United States. * In Great Bniaiii. 

101,222 tons. 74,642 tons. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the American Civil WMr, 
and during a period when tlie American shipbuilding 
industry suffered the sharpest and most significant 
decline that it has ever suffered, ’ that induStry was 
certainly as powerful as that of Great Britain, although 
the latter had Free Trade. 

In 1871 the United States began the policy of admitting 
free of duty materials for shipbuilding, and gradually 
extended that policy. The Dingley Tariff of 1897, for 
instance, stated: 

Section XII. — That aU materials of foreign production 
which may be necessary for the construction of vessels 
built in the United States for foreign account and owner- 
ship, or for the purpose of being employed in the foreign 
trade, including the trades between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States, and also the materials 
necessary for the building of their machinery, and all 
articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, may be 
imported in bond under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may prescribe, and upon proof that such 
materials have been used for such purposes, no duty shall 
be paid thereon. But vessels receiving the benefit of this 
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section shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise 
trade of the LTiiiled States loore than two months in any 
one year, exeepl, upon the ])aynient to {he United States 
of the duties of which a rebate is herein allowed; ])rovided 
that vessels built in the United States for foreign account 
and ownc'Tship shall not be allowed to engage in the 
coastwise tiade of the United States 

S^adion XII 1. — -That all articles of fojeigu ])i'oduction 
needed for the re])air of Amei-iean vessels engaged in 
foreign tradeg including the trade between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports of the United States, may be withdrawn 
from bonded warehouses free of dut}^ under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe 

Under tliis law, not only steel plates and sha])es, but 
articles of equipment as elaborate and costly as shi])s’ 
compasses, wore impoited free of duty for the use of 
vessels built in the United States for the foreign trade, and 
for the coastwise trade between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. ''As freight is cheap, and as all nations habitually 
sell their wares cheaper in tlu‘ foreign than in the home 
market, the United States eould obtain their raw 
materials rcapiired for shipbuilding as cheaply as the 
shi])builders of the United Kingdom It is tluM’efore 
clear that Protection has not caused the decline of the 
United States shipbuilding industry, which has continued 
since 1 SO'/ "“^lotwith standing tlu; abrogation of all duties 
on imj)orted ^materials for shipbuilding On this point 
Mr. E. T. ('hamberlain wrote in lii^i Olhcaal Report on 
Navigation of 1909. ''Among the faticiful causes for the 
decline of the American Merchant Marine the high tariff 
is sometimes included Senator Gallinger wrote in his 
Report " Development of the Amcalcan Ocean Mail 
Service and American Commerce (hOth Congres:^, 
1st Session, doc. 225): 

• 

Any shipowner or builder who desires to send to 
Scotland for his steel plates and shapes and cither materials, 
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not only for the construction, but for the equipment and 
repair of the vessel for the deep-sea trade or for the coast- 
wise trade between our Atlantic and Pacific ports, could 
have brought in such materials b}^ the shipload, and 
received a rebate of every penny of the duty. If our 
ocean fleet has not increased, it has not been for lack of 
free access to the free materials of the world; it has not 
been because of the “ extortion ” of any trust or^ the 
“ barriers ” of a protective tariff. The truth is that “ free 
materials ” alone, as has so often been demonstrated, are 
not a determining factor in the prosperity of any industry. 

The American protective system reaches no farther 
than the land frontiers, for hhe sea is open to all. Free 
Trade prevails on the sea. The decline of the shipbuilding 
and shipping industries of the United States is due — and 
this fact is most important — neither to the Civil War nor 
to Protection, but to the absence of Protection for Ameri- 
can shipping on the seas. ^ 

Protection has brought many of the manufacturing 
industries from Europe to the United States, and has 
made them exceedingly prosperous and powerful. Owing 
to the rapid and continuous expansion of the manufac- 
turing industries, employment in America is excellent as 
a rule, and there is work for all who will work. Besides, 
the high import duties which were impo.jed for the 
purpose of protecting “ the American standard of living 
have maintained American wages at a level which is 
approximately twice as high as that of British wages. 
The cost of ships consists of two factors, the price of raw 
materials and the wages paid in shipbuilding. Now, 
although the American shipbuilders can buy their beams, 
plates, etc., as cheaply as the British shipbuilders, either 
in the United States oy abroad — for they can import them 
free of duty — American ships cost before the \^'ar far 
more than British ships, because of the great diflcrence 
between Amcirican and British wages. On this poinfe 
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Mr. John M'Neil, late National President of ihe Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Shi{)builders of America, stated 
before the Committee on Mcreliant Marine and Fisheries 
of 1906: 

T have served my time in Scotland, and have worked at 
th (4 business there considerably. . . In Scotland and 
England the present rate of wages is 6s a day That is 
the standard rate of wages You, gentlemen, know what 
that is It IS $1.50. That is the price paid at the present 
time at the Portsmoutli Navy Yard, England. To-day, 
in this cnuntiy, our mechanics in tlu‘ Navy Yard here 
;ivera/je $3 30 pei‘ day, or moix' than 100 ])tT cent more 
th;in is ])ai(l in that country Th(‘ same conditions will 
gov(Tn in th(^ ])rivate yards of private corporations All 
the shipbuilding done in the Old (Country, and a lot of it 
done here, is done on piecework. That includes all 
shipbuilders, sldlled mechanics, riveters, fitters, caulkers, 
boilermakers The large majority of the work is done on 
piecework In Scotland the highest rate of wages at the 
present time for piecework in driving rivets is 9s per 
hundred for three-quarter rivets, and 10s 6d. for larger 
rivets The price increases wdth the size of the rivets. 
In this country you are paying $3 50 per hundred, whereas 
they are paying $1.75. . 

The rate of wages and conditions existing on the other 
side make it impossible for us people here to compete 
successfuli^ with them in the market. The wages over 
there are low, exceedingly low; they are over 100 per cent, 
lower over there than here in a great many cases. ... I 
hope not, a gentlemen here would desire to see American 
labour put on the same level or in the same condition as 
in England. There is no accommodation for the working- 
man there. He is a working-man as long as he lives ; but 
in this country it is different, and we want you, gentlemen, 
to keep it different, too. We do not w^ant conditions like 
that to come into this country, and I hope no gentleman 
here will try to enact any legislation that wdll bring about 
conditions whereby >ve will be compelled to work for the 
same rate of wages or under the same conditions as they 
do in England. 
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In the words of the x^merican Merchant Marine Com- 
mission: “The real dominant factor is not the price of 
materials, but the high wages of the skilled American 
workmen who fashion the plates and beams into the 
finished shij) ” 

As wages in the shipbuilding trade were on an average 
about twice as hieh in the Tnitcd States as in Gicat 
Britain, Americ'an shi])s vere far more c'X] ciisive than 
British shi})s Now, the fu'st cost of a shi]) is a matter of 
the greatest importance to shipowners Onc' must reckon 
5 ])er cent, on the first cost of the shi]) for inteiest, 5 per 
cent for depreciation, and b ])er cent for insurance, or in 
all a charge of 16 per cent ])ei* year. If, owing to the 
great difference in wages, an American shi]'» costs 50 per 
cent more to build than a British ship of ecpial size — that 
is an average difference — the American shipowner who 
competes with British trade is handica})ped at the outset 
with a crippling charge of 8 per cent })er annum bwung to 
the greater first cost of his ships alone. But in running 
his ships in free competition with the natiems of the wairld 
the American shipowner had to reckon not only with this 
handicap of 8 per cent, per year, for American seamen’s 
wages also were in many cases tw ic(‘ as high as are British 
seamen’s w^ages. The Annulcan Merchant Marine Com- 
mission gave, for instance, the following example. 

Total Wages Paid per Annum. ' 

American s.s. ''Acapulco,'' I British s.s, " Baleria," operating 
operating between San Francisco | between San Francisco and 
and Panama. \ V alparaiso. 

Gross tonnage, 2,572 tons. I (troNS tonnage, 2,55,‘i tons. 

66 men. 86 men. 

Wages, $36,720.00 per annum. | Wages, $18,430.32 per annum 

The American ship Ahipulco paid twice the wages paid 
b}^ the British ship Palena, although the British ship 
carried twenty more men. 
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Before the War American ships had not only to pay far 
higher wages than British ships, but they Kad also to 
provide better food and accommodation. For instance, 
according to Par. 107 of the American Navigation Laws 
American seamen are entitled to no less than 1 h pounds 
of fresh meat per day when in port, and to li pounds of 
salt •meat, canned meat, and fish ])er day when not in 
port. Owing to the abundance of employment and the 
high rate of wages prevailing universally in America, 
chea]) sailors were unobtainable in that country Hence, 
free competition between English and American ships 
was out of the question The inability of the United 
States t-o compete freely on the sea with Great Britain on 
neutral routes is most strikingly shown by the following 
figures : 

Tonnage of Shipping passed through the Suez Panal 
DURING 1911. 

Vessels. Tons Net. 

United Kmgdoiii .. .. 3,089 11,715,947 

Uni tod States .. .. 2 1,690 

Tn the trade through the Suez Canal English and 
American shi])ping stood in 1011 in the relation of 6,000 
to 1 On the neutral sea routes American shipping 
disappear ccf^ Had the United States not reserved the 
coasting tradq to American shipping, and subsidised a 
few liners, there would have been no American Merchant 
Marine at all 

The Americans are an intensely patriotic people, and 
they think it is a disgrace to their country that their 
Merchant Marine, which used to rival that of Great 
Britain, has been practically wiped out; that almost her 
entire foreign trade was before the tCar cajTied in foreign 
bottoms, that the freight charges made by foreign ships 
for Amcriciin exports were as a rule higher than the fi eight 
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charged by the same ships for European exports; that all . 
American wishing to ti'avel from New Yoik to Rio* 
Janeiro or Buenos Ayres in comfort had to cross the 
ocean twice, travelling via England; that in case of war 
their fleet was dependent for its coal on foreign colliers. 
They felt all this as a national humiliation. Hence the 
citizens, regardless of class and occupation, called passion- 
ately for the re-creation of the American Merchant 
Marine. Important organisations for the promotion of 
the x^merican Merchant Marine sprang up throughout the 
United States. Countless meetings of merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers and othe^ business men demanded its 
re-creation for purely patriotic reasons On January 26, 

1 910, the National Board of Trade resolved at its fortieth 
annual meeting at Washington : 

That in our judgment the commercial interests of the 
country require prompt legislation, such as wKl result in 
the re-establishment of the American Merchant Marine. 

That we ask of Congress not only the immediate 
establishment of American owned and managed mail and 
freight lines to our dependencies and the leading com- 
mercial countries of the world, but also a proper legisla- 
tion which will enable our citizens to build, operate and 
maintain steamers and sailing-vessels on an equal footing 
with any other maritime Powder. 

I could quote hundreds of similar resolutions passed 
unanimously, not only by associations of business men, 
but by farmers’ granges as well. 

That the re-creation of the American Merchant Marine 
is not a sectional or party matter, but a national question, 
will be seen by the examination 'of the party platforms 
and the party literature of the two great American parties.. 
I have before .me the Republican and Democratic Cam- 
paign Books of 1908 and 1910'. In the Republican 
Campaign Book the re-creation of the Merchant Marin^j 
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is advocated on eleven closely printed pages. In the 
Democratic C'ampaign Book it is demanded on no less 
than thirty- one pages. The two great Amcri(“.an partic's 
are agreed as to the end, but thc}^ are not agreed as to 
the means. The Republican party has hitherto recom- 
mended subsidies sufficient to enable American ship- 
owners to compete with other nations on the ocean. 
The Democratic party has proposed a discriminating 
tariff in favour of goods imported in American ships by 
means of rebates on tlie import duties charged on the goods 
so imported. Shi])-Subsidy Bills of various kinds have 
come every year before the American Congress. 

The Atlantic trade of the United States was before the 
War carried on cliicfly by Great Britain and Germany, 
whilst the Pacific trade of tlie United States was largely 
in the hands of the Japanese. The American shipping 
trade had fallen into the hands of Great Britain, Germany 
and Jap^n because wages in these three countries were 
far lower than in the United States Now every good 
American is indignant that they should have lost their 
Merchant Marine through the free competition of “ low- 
priced alien labour,” and not unnaturally they wish to 
take from Great Britain and' the other great maritime 
countric's the trade which they have lost. How can this 
be done ITT view of the existing commercial treaties ? 
The late Senator Elkins, in a speech delivered in the 
United States Senate on April 5, 1897, on discriminating 
duties,, said ; 

When the United States wish to restore shipping and 
become independent on sea as on land, a treaty with 
Engjiand, covered with the dust of nearly a century, is 
brought forth, and we are solemnly told its sacred pro- 
vis^ions must not be violated, and we must remain bound 
band and foot, powerless to help ourselves, though what 
is proposed is right and proper, and would benefit our 
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interests. No treaty should stand in the way of our 
having wliat Ix^loiigs to ns as a inatler of right , and having 
(nir fail' sliart^ of tlie eari'ying tiade of tlu' vorld. Of 
eonrse, no treaty should he violatcal as long as it is in 
force, but this Bill expressly projioses in terms to abi'ogate 
all treaties in conflict with the ])rovisions of the Bill. 

If that ])oli(‘ 3 g vhich is frecpiently advocated, should 
be adopted, the danger of retaliation would, of course, 
arise. How will that danger be met ? In a Beport of 
1910 (61st Congress, 2nd Session, Report 502, Bart 2) 
on the American Mei'chant Marine, we read: 

All the commercial nations- of the world need what we 
have to sell They cannot afford to im])ose nnneci'ssaiy 
burdens upon their own peo])le in their efforts to ]>unish us 
for the exercise of the very right which they claim for 
th^^mselves In one respect at least we iiave the advan- 
tage of any othei' country W'e pioducc the cotton 
which keeps their factoiles running, gives employment 
to their labour and clothes theii' millions They cannot 
get it elsewhere, and there is no substitute It is incon- 
ceivable that England, or Germany, or any other country 
which manufactures cotton cloth would put a biuxlen upon 
om* raw material, without which theii' macbmeiy would 
stop and their peo])le would suffca' 

The United States very naturally desire ^lo recover 
the shipping trade they have lost from those countries 
to wBich the}^ have lost it. Owing to Great Hritain s 
predominance on the seas, tlie Ameiican maritime policy 
is necessarily and inevitably anti-British, sympathy with 
Great Britain notwithstanding. Besides, the \\<iy has 
given to the United States both an extremely powerful 
shipbuilding industry and an enormous and rap>idly 
growing Merchant Marine, which before long may, for 
all we know, exceed the British Merchant Marine in 
tonnage. It stands to reason that the Americans will 
strive to preserve the prosperity of these two grea^t 
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industries after the conclusion of Peace. Great Britain 
must thcj'cfore i cckon w ith the fact that the United Btates 
will become an exceedingly powerful c()mpetitor on the 
sea; that England may lose her old paramountcy in 
shipbuilding and shipping. 

America’s future as a shipbuilding country is particu- 
lar!;^ promising, because the Ehiited States are likely to 
apply to shipbuilding the same methods of high specialisa- 
tion and of intensive production which have proved so 
extraordinarily successful i]i all their manufacturing 
industries. America will build ships of a standardised 
pattern in large numbers with the help of the most power- 
ful machinery, and she will b^ well assisted by her wankers, 
whose exceedingly high individual output will counter- 
balance, or perhaps more than (;ounterbalance, the eflect 
of higher American wages. Besides, she has a very great 
advantage in the possession of the most powerful ii’on 
industry in the world, and of an abundance of cheap 
coal. Exactly as in the old sailing-ship era, the United 
States may have a considerable advantage over Great 
Britain in consequence of the jjossession of a superabun- 
dance of relatively cheap raw materials wdiich are used 
in shipbuilding. Last, but not least, the difference 
between British and American wages wdiich previously 
existed and 'iwhich was very great, should after the War 
be mucli smaller than it has been in the past. Possibly 
British and American wages will in future be approxi- 
mately equal, it follow^s that England can preserve a 
great shipbuilding industry only by Americanising her 
shipbuilding methods, by producing ships on the largest 
and most scientific scale, and by insisting that labour 
will cease obstructing progress and restricting output. 
Otherwise she will not be able to ccfmpete in shipbuilding 
with the United Btate«. 

The wages of British and of other non-American 
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sailors also may, in the future, approximate the wag©» 
paid to sailors in the United States. It follows that 
Great Britain will have to look to her laurels not only as 
a shipbuilding country, but also as a shipping nation. 

The War will undoubtedly cause the rise of a great 
shipbuilding and shipping industry in the United States. 
England must reckon wdth the fact that she is goii^g to 
receive in the United States a great and possibly a redoubt- 
able competitor on the sea. However, there is, of course, 
the possibility that America will establish her maritime 
greatness rather at the cost of Germany than at that of 
the United Kingdom and of the British Empire. After 
all, the greatness of a nation’s shipbuilding industry and 
shipping trade shoidd depend on the importance of its 
general industry and on the extent of its foreign trade. 
If production should continue increasing relatively 
slowly in Great Britain and the British Empire, and 
should continue rapidly expanding in the United States, 
it would be only natural that the United States would in 
course of time dominate the world, not only in general 
industrial production, but in shi])building and shipping 
as well. After all, inefficiency of production and supre- 
macy in the shi])ping trade are not reconcilable. 

The territory, the population and the natural resources 
of the British Empire are vastly greater tfean those of 
the United States. If the Imperial resources should be 
adequately exploited, the British people will become the 
foremost nation in the world in industry, wealth and 
power; and if it should temporarily lose its maritime 
supremacy to the United States owing to the W'ar, it 
would ultimately regain it, because industrial supremacy 
and maritime supremacy are bound to go hand in hand. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND FUTURE OF FRANCE 

It is of the greatest importance to the Allies that the 
Great War should lead to a complete and decisive victory, 
but it is equally important for them and for the world 
at large that at the end of Ihe struggle a rejuvenated, a 
more powerful and a greater France should arise. 1 
shall endeavour' to show in the following pages, by means 
of the best and the most reliable information available, 
that the peace of the world and the future of human 
civilisation are bound up with, and are dependent upon, 
France’s j^ture greatness, and upon her increased power 
and prosperity. 

The Germans have been a conquering nation, a nation 
of valiant and aggressive warriors, since the earliest 
ages, since the very beginning of their recorded history. 
German hordes, the Cimbri and Teutones, invaded the 
Roman Empire in the second century before Christ, 
in the time of Marius, and made Rome tremble. The 
Germans wer« defeated for a time, but later on, when 
Rome declined, they were bought off. At the end of 
the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth century 
after Christ the German Goths and ‘Vandals ravaged the 
Eastern European provinces of the Roman Empire, 
plundering Athens, Corinth and many other towns. 
They overran Asia Minor, destroying Ephesus and other 
celebrated centres of civilisation. They swept westward 

* From the Fortnightly Eeview, February, 1918. 
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and conquered Gaul and Spain. They turned to the south, 
invaded It^ily, and in 410, under Alaricli, stormed and 
plundered Romo and destroyed the W estern Roman 
Empire. Their successors subjected Italy, France, part 
of Spain and vast territories in the East peopled by Slavs 
and Magyars. Charlemagne, the King of the Franks, 
conquered and ruled the countries from the Ebro to the 
Oder and the Danube on the one hand, and from the 
English Channel and the Bay of Biscay to the centre of 
Italy on the other hand. He was the most ])owerful 
monarch of his time. He was solemnly crowned Roman 
Emperor by the Pope in Rome in the year 800. He 
received significantly the do*uble crown, the crown urhis 
et orbls. He became the protector of the Christian faith, 
of the Pope, of tlie Church Universal. He was given 
symbolically the key of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem. 
He created The Roman Em 2 )ire of German Nationality,” 
and adopted tiie title Carolus serenissimus A^ucjustus, a 
Deo coroaaius 7nnguus ei pacificus itnperaior Roituvnorum 
guberuu7Ls iviperiuitL Charles the Gieat and his successors 
claimed to be the lawiul heirs and successors of Caesar 
and Augustus (Kaiser means Caesar), the lords of the 
world, incidentally, it should be observed that by 
destroying the Roman Empire and uprooting Roman 
civilisation the Germans plunged the w’oiidj^to the night 
of barbarism and savagery and put back the clock of 
civilisation by at least a thousand years. ' 

The Germans are a very numerous, a very prolific 
and a very warlike race. German rulers, German states- 
men, German thinkers and German patriots have during 
more than a thousand years hoped and fought for the 
reconstitution of a German Empire dominating the 
world, similar to the, realms of Charlemagne and of Otto 
the Great. The Habsburgs tried in vain to obtain the 
dominion of the world. Their failure in the time ot; 
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Charles V. was due to France’s determined opposition, 
without which they would probably have ‘succeeded. 
The old Habsburg motto, AustruE est imperarc orhi uni- 
verso, which was lirst used by the Emperor Frederick 111., 
may still be found ou Habsburg palaces abbreviated 
to A.E 1 O.U.'’ The Prussian Hohenzollerns have 
maclp themselves German Em])erors in the ])lace of the 
Habsburgs. They consider themselves tlie heirs ot the 
realms and of the workTembracing aims of Charles V., 
of Otto the Great, of Charlemagne, ol Augustus and of 
Caesar. They will ceitainly try to jecreate tlie German 
universal monarchy of tlie past. 

History teaclies us thatHiie character of nations is 
singularly stable and unchanging The German people, 
the English people and the Ficiich })eople liave faithfully 
preserved the national traits described to us by Tacitus, 
Caesar and other historians two thousand years ago. 
Even if th« present W ar should end in Germany's complete 
defeat, in the disappearance ot the Hoheiizollern dynasty 
in the disintegration of the German Empire’, and in the 
establishment of a German Republic or several German 
Republics, the German nation may never forget its 
ancient ]>owcr, pre-eminence and glory, and its successful 
resistance against a world in arms. The people may 
again beconje ‘united and renew' the struggle for world 
supremacy. Under other leaders the Germans may try 
once more to* establish their pai'amoiintcy throughout 
the world, and they may, in the struggle, destroy modern 
civilisation as completely as they destroyed the civilisa- 
tion of antiquity in the time of the Goths and the Vandals, 
the Franks and the Lombards. iSiuhi an event may seem 
improbable, but is by no means impossible. No cultured 
Roman would have believed that the German barbarians 
would destroy the Roman Empire and its civilisation, 

17 
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Roman organisation and the Roman law, and that the 
Latin language would disappear. Therefore the interest, 
not only of democracy, which is merely a form of govern- 
ment and comparative!}^ unimportant, but of human 
civilisation and of human liberty, which are all-important, 
requires the creation of conditions which will prevent 
another German attack upon the world. Such an attack 
can be prevented only if there is in Europe an efficient 
counterpoise to Germany. 

The German race has been greatly favoured by Nature, 
It is numerically very strong, it is exceedingly prolific, it 
is very warlike, and it occupies a most excellent strategical 
position in the centre of thb European Continent. Be- 
sides, the Germans can greatly add to their numbers by a 
successful policy of denationalisation and of Germanisa- 
tion, especially among the racially related peoples around 
them. Lastly, the Germans control vast natural re- 
soui’ces, especially coal and iron, which provide wealth 
and weapons for war. The Russian Empire, which was 
formerly considered to be the most i)owerful factor 
barring Germany's expansion and preventing her aggres- 
sion, has broken down and has been dissolved into its 
component parts, into an anarchy, into a number of 
quarrelhng fragments which may or may not become 
self-governing States. For all we know, Russia may 
never again be reunited. Germany, even if defeated, will 
certainly endeavour to strengthen her union with Austria- 
Hungary, and especially with the German parts of the 
Dual Monarchy which he near her frontier. Besides, she 
will certainly endeavour to prevent a Russian reunion. 
She will play off one Russian State against the other, and 
will strive to convert large portions of Russia, and, if 
possible, ah Russia, into a German colony or a German 
protectorate. e must therefore reckon with the 
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possibility that after the War, apart from a Greater 
Germany which includes Austria, the only Great Powers 
which will be left on the Continent of ’Europe may be 
France and Italy. Will these two Powers be strong 
enough to hold Germany in check with the help of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, or will France and Italy also fall 
und^ German domination ? 

The strength of nations depends on the number of 
their inhabitants and on their intellectual, moral and 
material resources. The present struggle has shown the 
paramount importance of two factors in warfare — of man- 
power, whicl} provides large armies, and of industrial 
strength, which furnishes the fighting millions with the 
weapons, munitions, transport and supplies they require. 
France has borne the brunt of the German attack. She 
is militarily stronger than Italy, and, as Russia has been 
eliminated as a military factor, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to tlie Allies and to the world that France should be 
able to hold Germany in check, should that country 
desire to embark upon another war; that France should 
be so strong as to deter Germany from renewing the 
struggle. 

Military power is based upon man-power and upon 
industrial power. Let us consider each of these 
factors. • TT* ■ 

A comparison of man-power in the two countries shows 
that with regard to men France is vastly inferior to 
Germany. During the last hundred years, for which 
exact comparative statistics can be given, France’s 
position with regard to Germany has grown more and 
more unfavourable, as may be seen from the following 
figures, which are based upon the French and German 
Censuses, and which have been extracted from the official 
Statistical year books jof the two countries*: 
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\ t ai . 


(i(‘ini(in ji n illmi lU 
Pre'^cnL Limits. 


]81(i 


24,833,999 

1839 


29,529,999 

1859 

. . ! 

35,397,990 

1879 

j 

49,818,909 

1871 


49,997,999 

1881 


45,421,999 

1891 


49,792,999 

1991 


56,874,099 

1911 


65,359,999 


J' I {t-nice 1871 , , 
wiLlioul 

Alsace-Lorraine). 


29.480.000 

32.370.000 

35.030.000 

38.440.000 


30.190.000 

37.590.000 

38.350.000 

38.980.000 

39.002.000 




In 1816 France bad about 4, 50(1, ()()() more inhabitants 
than Germany. In 1911 Germany had nearly 26,000,000 
more inhabitants than France. A line divides the table 
into two parts, one from 1816 to 1870 and one from 1871 
to 1911. It will be noticed that the year 187^) is a very 
important date both for France and for Germany . Since 
that year the difference in the population of the two 
countries has suddenly and very greatly been accentuated. 
During the fifty-four years from 1816 to 1870 Germany’s 
population increased by 16,000,000, but during the forty 
years from 1871 to 1911 it increased by 24,500,000, or at 
a greatly accelerated rate. During the .fi^^y-four years 
from 1816 to 1870 France’s population increased by 
7,000,000, but during the forty years from 1871 to 1911 
it increased by only 3,500,000, or at a very reduced rate. 
The Franco-German War of 1870-1871 was apparently 
eminently favourable to the increase of Germany’s 
population and exceedingly unfavourable to that of the 
French population. The reason for this curious difference 
will be discussed late^ on. 

Ever since •1816 the population of France has been 
increasing at a much slower rate than that of Germany, 
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Examination of the yearly increment for all the years 
since the end of the Napoleonic War, which may be found 
in the Arniuaire Siaiisque dc la France, "shows that the 
French po]>ulation, which increased at a fairly rapid rate 
after the Peace of Paris, tends to increase more and more 
slowly as the years go by — ^that it is, in fact, approaching 
the 4,3oint of stagnation and of decline. Up to 1867 
yearly increases of from 100,000 to 200,000 were the rule. 
Of late such increases have become quite exceptional. 
Between 1878 and 1910 the surplus of births over deaths 
exceeded 100,000 only twice and very slightly. As a 
rule the excess of births over deaths per year was only 
about 60,000, whereas it waf^ about 800,000 in Germany. 
In some years the French population did not increase at 
all, but actually declined, the number of deaths being 
greater than that of births. In 1890, for instance 
France’s population declined by 39,000, in 1891 by 

11.000, ini 892 by 20,000, in 1895 by 18,000, in 1900 by 

26.000, and in 1907 by 19,000. Although France has 
practically no emigration, but receives every year large 
numbers of immigrants from other countries, the popula- 
tion of the country tends towards stagnation, if not 
towards actual decline. In view of the fact that Germany’s 
population is rapidly increasing, the stagnation of the 
French popu^tion seems very alarming. If the popula- 
tion of the two countries should increase at the same rate 
at which it has mcreased between 1871 and 1911, Germany 
should in 1951 have about 105,000,000 inhabitants and 
France only 43,000,000 inhabitants. There would then 
be twenty-five Germans to every ten Frenchmen. Many 
Germans who have compared the increase of the popula- 
tion in Germany and in France have confidently predicted 
that in half a century France will be a second- or third- 
rate Power, another Belgium — that the present is France’s 
last war. 
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Many scientists, politicians and publicists who have, 
studied the remarkable stagnation of the French popula- 
tion and the alarming reduction in the French birth-rate 
have ascribed the increasing barrenness of France to the 
Code Civil which provides for the equal division of 
property among childien at the father's death, to the 
frequency of divoices, to the prevalence of alcohahsm, 
and especially to the drinking of absinthe, to irreligious- 
ness — in the deeply religious Finisterre the population 
increases comparatively rapidly— to the national egotism,, 
to the Napoleonic Wars, to the general prosperity of the 
French, or to the decadence of the race. Racial decadence 
is most frequently given as the cause by Fran(;e’s enemies, 
especially by the Germans. The French race has cer- 
tainly not grown sterile That may be seen by the 
example of the French Canadians. In 1703, when 
Canada feU to England, 65,o(i() French people lived in the 
country. At the Census of 1910, 385,083 bdrn French 
Canadians lived in the United States alone. If we add 
to these the French Canadians living in Canada and the 
French Canadians born from French -Canadian parents 
living in the United States, it appears that the 65,000 
French of 1763 have increased so much that they number 
now betw'een 2,000,000 and 3,000,000. The latter figure 
is that which was given to me in Canada.^ If, however, 
we estimate that there are only 2,500,000 French 
Canadians, it would appear that since 1763 the French 
in Canada have increased fortyfold. In 1763 there dwelt 
in France 21,769,163 French people. If their number 
had increased at a similar ratio there would now be in th- 
world 800,000,000 Frenchmen. France would dominate 
the world. The Napoleonic Wars are scarcely responsible 
for France's low birtlf-rate, for Germany, Spain and other 
countries lost in them about as large a proportion of men 
as did France. Alcoholism, divorces, etc., prevail in 
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other countries as well. Consequently they cannot be 
held responsible. 

The stagnation of France’s population is certainly not 
due to egoism, to general prosperity and love of ease and 
comfort among the French, as is widely believed. The 
wealth of France is usually greatly over-estimated. The 
French arc reputed to be exceedingly wealthy because 
they are extremely thrifty, and because they have, as a 
rule, a great deal of ready cash which they are willing to 
lend to foreign nations. They possess so much ready cash 
and lend it abroad because the French industries are 
stagnant and require little additional capital. The 
yearly surplus of income over expenditure in France is, 
after all, not very large. It is much smaller than it is 
in Germany and in the United States. In Germany and 
in the United States the rapidly expanding industries 
absorb the huge yearly surplus of income over expendi- 
ture. H^nce both these States habitually borrowed 
money abroad, partly from France. Their abounding 
prosperity causes money to be scarce and dear. The 
decline of the French birth-rate is due, not to the pros- 
perity of the people, which is largely a fiction, but, 
incredible as it may seem, to their poverty. In 1906 
the birth-rate among the three great classes of the French 
people was^^ follows, per hundi'cd families : 

Among, employers . . . . . . . . 295 

Among salary -earners . . . . . . . . 199 

Among wage-earners . . . . . . . . 284 

It will be noticed that the birth-rate is greatest among 
the families of employers. The wage-earners come next, 
and the salary-earners, miserably paid officials, clerks, 
etc., have by far the smallest npmber of children. Ac- 
cording to the French statistics, sterile marriages in 1906 
stood in the following proportion : 
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Among' employers ’ . . . . . . . . 101 

Among salary-earners , . . . . . . . 194 

Among wage-earners . . • . . . . . . 134 

It will be noticed that sterility in marriage is by far 
smallest among employers and by far greatest among 
salary-earners, who earn a wwkman's wage or less, but 
have to keep up appearances at considerable cost.'^ It 
seems prof)able that the stagnation of the French popu- 
lation is due, not to the causes which aie usually given, 
but to th(' difficulty of making a living in France. I 
shall show in the following i)ages that prosperity, far from 
leading to a reduction in the birth-rate, leads to its rapid 
increase. 

Although much has been written on the problem of 
population, it ajipears that the laws which regulate the 
birth-iate are insufficiently understood by the scientists 
and publicists of tlie present Adam Smith wrote, with 
his usual shrewd common sense, in Book 1., chapter viii., 
of The We^ihh of Nations: 

The demand for those who live by wages necessarily 
increases with the increase of the levenue and stock of 
every country and cannot possibly incr(‘ase without it. . . . 
The most decisive mai'k of the prosperity of any country 
is the increase of the numbd- of its inhabitants. . . . 

The value of children is the greatest of all encourage- 
ments to marriage. W'e cannot, therefore,^ wonder that 
the people in North Ameiica should generally marry 
very young. Notwithstanding the great increase occa- 
sioned by such early marriages, there is a continual 
complaint of the scarcity of hands in North America. 
The demands for labourers, the funds destined for main- 
taining them, increase, it seems, still faster than they 
can find labourers to employ. . . . 

The d(^mand for men, like that for any other commo- 
dity, necessarily ^regulates the jiroduction of men ; quickens 
it when it goes on too slowly and stops it when it advances 
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too fast. . . . The liberal reward of laboiu’, therefore, 
as it is the effect of increasing wealth, so it is the cause 
of increasing i)opulation. 

Adam Smith’s plirase, The demand for men, like that 
for any. other commodity, necessarily regulates the pro- 
duction of men: quickens it wlien it goes on too slowly, 
and^ stops it when it advances too fast,” describes con- 
cisely and correctly the pi’incipal influence which deter- 
mines the increase, stagnation or decline of population 
in States. As the number of animals depends mainly 
on the quantity of food available, and as they increase 
when food is abundant and diminish when it becomes 
scarce, even so the number of men de])ends on the quantity 
of work available, for earnings can be converted into 
food and shelter. It follows that population increases 
everywhere pari passu wuth the inci'ease in the oppor- 
tunities of making a living. In other words, national 
fertility depends principally on a very commonplace 
factor, on the natural resources of countries and their 
exploitation by man. Rapidly inci easing labour-employ- 
ing industries require* a coiTespondingly rapid increase 
of workers. The* vast demand for workers in America 
has caused the French Canadians to increase fortyfold 
in a century and a half, and has caused the population 
of the Unit^ States to grow fjom 3,929,214 in 1790 to 
91 ,972,206 ill 1 910. 

On the boundless and very thinly inhabited virgin 
soil plains of America [)opulatioii can grow rapidly merely 
by the expansion of agriculture. That is proved by the 
example of Canada, the United States, Argentina, etc. 
In the densely populated countries of Euro [)e, on the other 
hand, wliere there are no prairies which can be converted 
into jiloughed fields, the number* of men who live by 
agriculture cannot increase very considerably, even 
if agricultural production increases, for with the help of 
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steam ploughs, drills, milking machinery, separators 
and other machines, an agricultural worker can now do 
as much work as was formerly done by several. How 
extraordinarily the development of the manufacturing 
industries may influence the increase of populatign may 
be seen from the following figures, which have been 
extracted from Porter’s Progress of the Nation and^the 
British and French Government Statistics ; 


Inhabitants of England and -r t ^ ^ 

Wales Inhabitants of France. 


1600 


4,811,718 

1600 


1700 


6,045,008 

1700 

. . 19,669,322* 

1760 


6,479,730 

1762 

. . 21,769,163 

1780 


7,814,827 

‘ 1784 

. 24,800,000 

1801 


8,872,980 

1801 

. . 27,500,000 

1811 


. . 10,163,676 

1811 

. . 29,350,000 

1821 


.. 11,978,875 

1821 

. 30,450,000 

1831 


. . 13,894,574 

1831 

. . 32,570,000 

1841 


.. 16,011,757 

1841 

. . 34,230,000 

1851 


. 17,914,768 

1851 

. . 35,800,000 

1861 


20,060,925 

1861 

. . t37, 390,000 

1871 


. . 22,704,108 i 

1871 

36,190,000 

1881 


. . 25,974,439 i 

1881 

. . 37,590,000 

1891 


. . 29,001,018 1 

1891 

. . 38,350,000 

1901 


.. 32,527,843 i 

1901 

. . 38,980,000 

1911 


. . 36,070,492 

1911 

. . 39,602,000 


Between 1700 and 1760, when England and Wales 
lived chiefly by a prosperous and rapidly expanding 
agriculture, the population of the country practically 
stagnant. It increased by only 8 per cent, during the 
time. In the course of the next forty yOars, between 
1760 and 1801, when the industrial revolution, the machine 
era, began, it grew by 37 per cent. Between 1600 and 
1800 it increased by only about 80 per cent., or by 40 
per cent, per century. On the other hand, since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, since the time when 
Great Britain replaced hand labour by machine labour 
and became a Inanufacturing country, the population of 
Vauban’e Estimate. 
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England and Wales has increased by more than 300 per 
cent. Since 1801 it has fully quadrupled, although 
during that period there was a very large emigration 
from England and Wales, and although British agriculture 
gave employment to greatly reduced numbers of workers, 
partly owing to the decline of agricultural production 
duj'ing the second half of the nineteenth century, partly 
owing to the introduction of labour-saving agricultural 
machinery. The rapid increase of the British population 
w^hich previously had grown with extreme slowmess, 
shows that the introduction of machinery increased not 
only the output of goods, but also that of men, in accor- 
dance with Adam Smith’s tlictum. 

During the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when both France and England 
w^ere chiefly agricultural countries, the population of the 
two States progressed at almost the identical rate, as is 
showm by the figures given above. Nobody spoke then 
of the infertility of the decadence of the French race. 
Between 1700 and 1811 France had, as is showm by the 
reliable statistics given, about three times as many in- 
habitants as had England and Wales. Since 1811 a tre- 
mendous change has occurred. In 1911 the population of 
France was only 10 per cent, larger than that of England 
and V/alesf^d by 1921 England and Wales may have 
drawm level with France in respect of population. The 
economic factor has vastly accelerated the increase of 
population in the one country and has retarded that 
of the other country. 

If we study analytically the British Census Returns 
for a long number of years, it appears that the colossal 
increase in the British population has taken place almost 
entirely in the towns; that the country population, 
exclusive of retired townsmen, suburban dwellers, etc., 
has remained stagnant; that but for the introduction 
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of the manufacturing industries France would still contain 
three times as many people as England and Wales. In 
1801 Manchester and Salford, which now have more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants, had only 94,876 people; Liverpool, 
with about 800.000 inhabitants had 82.295 ])eople ; Leeds, 
with 500,000 inhabitants, had 53,162 people; Sheffield, 
with 500,000 inhabitants, had 45,755 people, etc. , 
The slow increase of the French population and the 
rapid increase of the English and German population 
is due to the fact that France, though j)ossessing a very 
flourishing agriculture, has comparatively unimportant 
and somewhat stationary industries, while England and 
Germany possess manufacturing industiies which have 
enormously and very rapidly ex])anded. The gigantic 
growth of their manufacturing industries has enabled 
England and Germany to nourish vastly increased 
numbers, and has brought about the remarkable increase 
in population. • 

Let us now inquire why Germany’s po])ulation has 
grown so vastly within recent times. 

During the last few decades Germany's agricultiiral 
production has more than doubled, as the following figures 
show: 

PRODia ilUN OF — 


Y ear. 

Ej/e. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Sugar. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1880 , . 

4,952,525 

2.:{45,278 4,228,128 

19,466,242 

415,000 

1913 . . 

12,222,394, 

4,()55,95() * 

9,713,965' 

I 54,121,146' 

2,032,282 


Between 1880 and li^l3 — the latter was a particularly 
prolific year — nol only the ])roduction of the great staple 
crops enumerated above, but that of meat also, has fully 
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doubled, owing to the application of science to industry. 
No similar ])rogress has taken ])lace in any other European 
country. It might therefore be expected that Germany’s 
agricultural workers, and her rural population as well, 
should have greatly increased in numbers. As a matter 
of fact, both Germany’s rural population and her rural 
workers have numerically declined, the vast increase of 
output notwithstanding. The colossal increase of the 
population which has taken place in Germany has been 
confined exclusively to the towns, and it has been particu- 
larly great in the large towns, in the important manufac- 
turing centres. An analysis of the German Censuses 
yields the following illumii/ating and surprising picture: 



In Tow)is of 

In Towns oj 

In Towns jioni 

Yuii. 

100.000 ami 

20,000 

5,000 


M ore. 

to 100,000. 

to 20,000 

1871 .. 

1,908,537 

3,147,272 

4,o88,304 

1880 . . 

3,273,144 

4,027,085 

5,071,325 

1890 . . 

0,314,208 

4,074,780 

0,321,752 

1900 . . 

9,120,280 

7,111,447 

7,585.495 

1910 . . 

13,823,348 

8,077,955 

9,172,333 

< - 

In Townfi 


In Localities 

Year. \ 

Jrom 2,000 

In All Towns. 

of Less than 

\ 

• ! 

_j 

to 5,000. 


2,000. 

1871 . . 

5,190,801 1 

14,894,974 j 

20,103,818 

1880 . . . . 1 

5,784,970 

18,720,530 

20,513,531 

1890 . . . . ! 

5,931,180 

23,241,992 

1 20,180,478 

1900 . . 

0,815,863 

30,033,075 

; 25,734,103 

1910 

7,297,770 

38,971,400 

; 25,954,587 


The rural population of Germany, the*people who live 
in towalets and villages of 2,000 inhabitants and less, 
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were in 1910 actually less numerous than they were in 
1871 ! During the same time the population of all towns 
of more than 2,000 inhabitants has grown from 14,894,974 
to 38,971,406, or by 163 per cent. In the towns of from 
2,000 to 5,000 people the population has increased by 
only 40 per cent., in the towns of from 5,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants it has grown by 100 per cent., in the tovms 
of from 20,000 to 100,000 it has increased by 175 per cent., 
and in the towns of 100,000 inhabitants and more it has 
grown by no less than 610 per cent. 

As general statements are not as illuminating as are 
concrete detailed examples, I would further illustrate 
the cause of the rapid growth* of Germany’s population. 
I would now give the record of the principal German 
towns, which will best enable us to visualise and to under- 
stand the causes of the marvellous increase of Germany’s 
population and national wealth. The figures given are 
taken from the German Censuses: • 


Year. 

Berlin. 

Hamburg. 

Munich. 

Leipzig. 

Dresden. 

1876 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

966,858 

1 , 122,330 

1 , 678,794 

1 , 888,848 

2 , 071,267 

264,671 

289,859 

569,260 

705,738 

931,035 

193,024 

230,023 

350,594 

499,932 

596,467 

127,387 

149,081 

357,122 

45^4 

589,850 

197,295 

220,818 

276,622 

396,146 

548,308 


Year. 

Cologne. 

Breslau. 

Frankfurt. 

Diissel- 

dorf. 

Nurem- 

berg. 

1876 .. 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

136,371 

144,772 

281,681 

372,529 

516,627 

239,050 

272,912 

3 ^ 5,180 

422,709 

512,105 

103,136 

136,819 

179,985 

288,989 

414,576 

80,695 

95,468 

144,642 

213,711 

368,728 

91,018 

99,619 

142,690 

261,081 

333,142 
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Year. 

Chariot- 

te/nhurg. 

TJ another. 

Essen. 

Chemnitz. 

SUittgart. 

1875 

! 25,847 

106,677 

54,790 

1 78,209 

107,273 

1880 

30,483 

122,843 ‘ 

56,944 

1 96,123 

117,303 

1890 •. . 

76,859 

174,455 : 

78,706 

1 138,954 

139,817 

1900 

189,305 

235,649 

118,862 

206,913 

176,699 

1910 

305,978 

302,375 ! 

294,653 

1 287,807 

286,218 

• 

_ 

' 

- ^ 

j _ „ 

.. - 


Year. 

It 

Bremen. ' 

I 

Koriigs- , 
betg. 

Stef tin. 

Dnishnrq. 

1875 

87,925 

102,532 ' 

122,636 

80,972 

37,380 

1880 

97,539 

112,453 

140,909 

91,756 

41,242 

1890 

202,235 

130 , 875 " 

161,666 

116,228 

59,258 

1900 

229,667 

163.297 

189,483 

210,702 

: 92,730 

1910 

279,629 

247,437 

245,994 

236,113 

; 229,483 


Year. 

^Dortmund 

Krel. 

Mann- 

heim. 

Alt on a. 

Elherfeld. 

1876 

57,742 

37,246 

46,453 

84,097 

80,589 

1880 

66,554 

1 43,594 1 

53,465 

91,047 

93,538 

1890 

89,663 

i 69,172 

79,058 

143,241 

125,899 

1900 

1 142,733 

121.824 

141,131 

161,501 

156,966 

1910 

1 214,226 1 

211,627 j 

193,902 

■ 172,628 

170,196 


Y ear. 

kirchen. 

Barmen. 

Cassel. 

Bochum. 

Miilhexm 
a.d. Buhr. 

1875 

11,296 

86,504 

53,043 

28,368 

16,277 

1800 .. 

14,615 

95,941 

58,290 

33,440 

22,146 

1890 

i 28,057 

116,144 

72,477 1 

47,601 

27,903 

1900 

i 36,936 

141,944 ! 

106,034 ' 

65,651 

38,280 

1910 

169,613 

169,214 

163,196 , 

136,931 

112,580 

1 


^ Beyond the thirty towns for whifch statistics are given, 
Germany has 8evente«n other towns of more than 100,000 
inhabitants — viz., Aix-la-Chapelle, Augsburg, Schoneberg- 
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Berlin, Wilmersdorf-Berlin, Neukolln-Borlin, Brunswick, 
Ci'efeld, Dantzig, Erfurt, Halle, Hamborn, Mayence, 
Plauen, Posen, Saarbriicken, Strassburg, Wiesbaden. 
Altogether Germany possesses forty -seven towns of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, or almost as nyiny as 
the United Kingdom, while Prance has only hftecn. 

A glance at the statistical table shows that all ^ the 
German towns have growm wdtli extraordinary rapidity ; 
that the increase of population has been least great in 
the political centres and the residential and commercial 
towns, Berlin suburbs such as Charlottenburg excepted; 
and that it has been fastest in the manufacturing towns, 
and particularly in those which live by the exploitation 
of coal and iron. JSince 1875 the population of Dortmund 
has grown fourfold, that of Diisseldorf four and a half-fold, 
that of Bochum fivefold, that of Essen five ajid a half-fold, 
that of Duisburg and of Kiel (shipbuilding) sixfold, that 
of Miilheim a.d. Ruhr sevenfold, that of Gehenkirchen 
tifteenfold. Hamborn, between Duisburg and Essen, 
which was a village a few decades ago, had 32,597 inhabi- 
tants in 190U, 73,454 inhabitants in 1905, and 101,703 
inhabitants in 1910. Ail the tow'iis named are coal and 
iron centres, and all but Kiel lie close together in the 
Ruhr district. 

The extraordinary effect of coal and ironr^ud especially 
of coal, upon population may be seen by the example 
of the Ruhr coal district. On and around* that district, 
on territory which measures about forty miles by twenty, 
an area which is about as large as a small English county 
Buch as Nottinghamshire or Oxfordshire or Surrey, may 
be found eleven out of those forty-seven German towns 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants. These are Diisseldorf, 
Essen, Duisburg, Dortmund, Elberfeld, Gelsenkirchen, 
Barmen, Bochum, Miiiheim a.d. Rujir, Gref eld, Hamborn. 
In addition there are situated in the district named 
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fifty-five towns which have from 10,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, and a number of these are rapidly approach- 
ing the 100,000 limit. This narrow district, which 
resembles a gigantic town, is the greatest centre of popu- 
lation m Germany . It was inhabited in 1 905 by 4, 840, 1 43 
people and in 1910 by 5.818,237 people. Its population 
increased, therefore, by practically 1,000,000 within five 
years. The grf)wth of the German towns is without a 
parallel in the world, except in the Western States of 
North Amci ica Her coal and iron centres are Germany’s 
colonics. Whereas in each of the years between 1905 
and 1910 about 200,000 Englishmen left their homes and 
settled abroad, about as mrmy Germans left their homes 
and settled in the celebrated Rhenish-Westphalian coal 
and iron district. 

It appears that, in the densely populated countries 
of Europe the increase of poj)ulation is caused chiefly 
by the expansion of the manufacturing industries, that 
the population has grown rapidl^dn England and Germany 
owing to tbe mighty development of their manufactures, 
and that the French population has increased slowly, 
and tends nc)W towards stagnation and decline, owing 
to the insufficient development of France’s industrial 
power. S(»me believe that France’s backwardness in 
manufacturi]^ fis due to the character of the French, 
to their lack of enterprise, lack of eiierg}’, inborn con- 
servativeness, iind to their ])rotective tarifl*. As the Ger- 
man and American industries have grown mightily under 
rigid Protection. France’s fiscal policy can obviously 
not be held responsible for her industrial backwardness. 
Nor can the character of the French be blamed. The 
French business men are hard-working, ambitious and 
enterprising, and they possess much originalit}^ and great 
inventive power. I’l^ey have led the w'orld in many 
branches of manufacturing, and particularly in those 

18 
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which require the highest artistic, scientific and technical 
skill, in scientific agriculture, in the metallurgical 
industries, in the making of machinery of every kind, 
in engineering, in the electrical and chemical industries, 
in the making of the highest -class textiles, glass, po]:celain, 
optical and surgical instruments, etc., the French have 
led the world. They certainly possess the energy, inven- 
tiveness, skill and ambition which are required for indus- 
trial success. 

The economic piogress of nations is caused jiartly by 
the qualities ol their inhabitants, partly by geographical 
and geological factors. Germany’s wonderful advance 
in agriculture and industry «'is chiefly due to Nature’s 
bounty. Agriculture is carried on most successfully 
on level ground. North German}^ is a gigantic plain. 
One can travel by rail from the Rhine to Berlin and thence 
to Hamburg or to Konigsberg without passing through 
a single tunnel. Agricultural and industrial ])rogress 
depends ver}^ largely on cheap transport. The North 
German plain is opened u]) by a wonderful system of vast 
but gentle rivers, wliich have a parallel course and which 
are easily navigable for hundj’eds of miles. Moreover, 
Germany's agriculture has benefited greatly by the fact 
that the country possesses a world monopoly in her 
gigantic deposits of soluble potash, whiclF*ai;e invaluable 
for intensive agriculture. We can therefore not wonder 
that Germany's agricultural production ‘ has doubled 
ftince 1880, as has previously been shown. While 
Germany consists chiefly of a vast plain, and while she 
possesses conditions which are eminently favourable for 
agricultural production and for developing a system of 
cheap transport by rail and water, the advantage of which 
need scarcely be pomted out, France is chiefly moun- 
tainous, and her turbulent rivers, sucji as the mighty Rhone, 
make inland navigation extremely difficult and costly. 
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The increase of national population depends chiefly 
on the progi ess of the manufacturing industries, and the 
progress of these depends chiefly on the production of 
two commodities, of coal and of iron. Cheap iron is 
indispensable for producing chesaply all goods made of 
iron, and as long as coal continues to be the foundation 
of ^11 manufacturing, no nation can hope to develop power- 
ful iron industries and othcu’ industries unless it possesses 
an abundance of cheap coal. CV)ntrary to general belief, 
coal is used chiefly, not for domestic, but for industrial 
purposes. This may be seen from the estimate of Britisli 
coal consumption in 1003 made by the Royal Commission 
on Coal Supplies: 


<V)AL (’ONSCMPTION IN THE UNITED RlNGDOM. 


Railways (all purposes) 

Tons. 

13,000,000 

O.oastiDfr Rteaiuers (hunkers) . 

2,000,000 

Factories 

53,000,000 

Mines . . 

18,000,000 

Iron and steel induct ru's 

28,000,000 

Other Metals and Minerals . . 

1,000,000 

Jirickworks, pottern^s, glass works, clieuiical 
works 

5,000,000 

(r as works 

15,000,000 

Domestic 

32,000,000 

Ooal cc.Sisumed in 19U3 — (iraud Total .. 

167,000,000 


It will be noticed tliat only a very small portion of th© 
coal used is employed for domestic purposes; that coal is 
used chiefly in factories, iron and steel works, chemical 
works, transport, etc. 

The fact that the industrial progress of the great manu- 
factui-ing nations is chiefly due to their wealth in coal 
may be seen at a glance from the fallowing figures, which 
are taken from the R.eport on the Coal Resoui’ccs of the 
World of 1913; 
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:oiM i)i 

(’OAI 


TVar 

Vniicd 

Statcfi. 

Germany 

V uited 
Knajdam 

/'O ancc. 


Tons:. \ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

€ 

Tons. 

18<>o .. 

34,790,000 : 

: 28,330,000 

99.760,000 

11,84(1,000 

1870 . 

29,950,000 , 

34,880,000 

1 12,240,000 

l3,330,0/)0 

1875 . 

48,200,000 i 

48,530,000 

1 35.490, (HIO 

16,950,000 

1880 .. 

66,830,000 , 

59,120,000 

149.380,0(Kt 

19.360,000 

1885 . . 

1 12.180.000 

73,67(5000 

161,960,000 

19.510.000 

1890 

141,620,000 

89,290,000 

184,590,000 

2(),080,000 

1895 . 

177,590,000 

103.960,00(^ 

193,350,000 

28,240,000 

1900 . . 

243,410,000 

149,790,000 ' 

228,770,000 

33,400,000 

1 005 . 

351,120,000 

173,660,000 

239,890.000 

36,050,000 

1910 . 

445,810,000 

221,980,0p0 I 

264,500.(U)0 

38,570,000 

1913 .. 

504,520,000 

273,650,000 

287,410,000 i 

40,190,000 


industrial progress determines j) 0 ])ulation, and coal 
determines industrial progiess. Coal is the mothei- of 
industry and of population. If England sliou^id be sud- 
denly deprived of her coal, the poxnilation ould starve and 
would rapidly dwindle. A glance at the figures given 
show's that the population and indust lial strength of 
the four countries named have increased pari passu with 
their coal output. iVhere coal production has increased 
most rapidly, wealth and population have grown fastest. 
In 1805, wdien England produced far moiT^ ^^oal than the 
United States, Germany and France combined, England’s 
industrial supremacy seemed unchallengeable. Since 
then coal production in the United States and in Germany 
has advanced far more rapidly than in England, and with 
the slackening in the output of coal England's output 
of manhood has slackened as well Coal is the mother 
of industry and of population. Coal produetio and 
birth-rate go hand in Rand. 

Coal ])roduction determines general production, and 
especially iron production, for the iron industries re- 
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quire vast quantities of coal. In the principal in- 
dustrial countries the output of iron has increased as 
follows : 


Year. 

UnUed 

Slates. 

Germany. 

United 
Kingdom. ' 

France. 

• 

To71S. 

Tons. 

i 

J ons. 1 

Tons. 

1865 . . 

845,000 

975,000 

4,896,000 ' 

1,290,000 

1870 .. 

1,691,000 

1,391,000 

6,060,000 

1,173,000 

1875 . 

2,056,000 

2,029,000 

6,432,000 

1,416,000 

1880 

3,896,000 

2,729,000 

7,802,0(K) 

1,733,000 

1885 . . 

4,111,000 

; 3,687,000 

7,369,000 : 

1,630,000 

1890 .. 

9,353,000 

4,658,000 

8,033,000 

1,962,000 

1895 . . 

9,597,000 

: 5,465,000 

' 7,827,000 

2,005,000 

1900 . . 

14,101,000 

8,521,000 

, 9,052,000 

2,699,000 

1905 . . 

23,360,000 

10,988,000 

9,746,000 

3,077,000 

1910 . . 

27,740,000 

14,793,000 

! 10,380,000 

4,001,000 

1913 . . 

30,966,000 

19,292,0(K) 

i 10,260,000 

5,311,000 


During* the period under consideration Germany and 
the United States, which in 1805 were quite unimportant 
as iron producers, have rapidly overtaken the United 
Kingdom in iron production; and France, which produced 
in 1 865 more iron than the United States and Germany, 
produced before the W'ar onl}^ one-fomth as much as 
Germany and one-sixth as much as the United States. 
The reason ?or the rapid ])rogrcss in Germany and for the 
slow advance in France is obvious. While Germany is 
exceedingly rich in the most valuable minerals, particu- 
larly in coal, iron and potash, France is very poor in 
minerals, especially in coal. The most leliable coal 
statistics available are those which were put before the 
International Geological Congress of 1913. According 
to the Report on the Coal Resources of the World then 
published, the coal existing in Eifrope was estimated as 
follows : 
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lu OermaDv 
In United Kingdom 
In Russia . . 

In Austria-Hungary 
In France . . 

In Belgium 

In Spain 

In Spitzbergen 
In Holland 
In Balkan Stales 
In Italy . . 

In Sweden, Denmark, Port 


Tons. 

. . 423,356,000,000 

. . 189,535,000,000 

60,106,000,000 

59.269.000. 000 

17.583.000. 000 

11.000. 000.00(5 

8,768,000,000 

8.760.000. 000 

4.402.000. 000 

996.000. 000 

243.000. 000 

ugal 184,000,000 


Total 784,192,000,000 


It will be noticed that Germany possesses about 55 per 
cent, of Europe's coal, that she has more than twice as 
much coal as all the other Continental States combined, 
that she has more than twice as much coal as the United 
Kingdom, and twenty-five times as much coal as France. 
We can therefore not wonder at France's industrial 
inferiority. Little Belgium alone is almost as rich in 
coal as is France. France suffers not only fi om a shortage 
of coal; the little coal she has can be w^orked only with 
difficulty. Unfortunately, she has a large number of 
small, and therefore uneconomic, coalfields, and the 
French coal strata are very thin, very irr^?giyar, and full 
of faults owing to disturbance of the ground There are 
no less than fiity coal districts and twenty li'gnite districts 
in the country. Coal is w^orked in twenty-nine depart- 
ments, but the bulk of the French coal, nearly three- 
fourths of her output, comes from her north-eastern 
territory, wffich is at present in German hands. Before 
the War French coal production was habitually greatly 
below France’s needs.^ Owing to the shortage of coal 
and the difficulty of working the exv^ting mines, coal was 
always scarce and dear in France. Industrial prosperity 
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cannot be based upon insufficient and very expensive 
coal. France’s shortage of coal alone explains her 
industrial backwardness. 

In iron ore also Germany occupies a very favoure'^ 
positiqp. The following table is drawn from the work, 
Iron Ore Resources of the World, which was placed befoie 
the; International Geological Congress of 1910* 

Ascertained Reserves of Metallic Iron. 


III GeiTiRiny and Luxemburg 

Tons. 

.. 1,360,000,000 

In France 

.. 1,140,000,000 

In Sweden 

740,000,000 

In United Kingdom 

455,000,000 

In Russia 

387,200,000 

In Spain 

349,000,000 

In Norway . . 

124,000,000 

In Austria-Hungary 

103,500,000 

In Greece 

45,000.000 

In I>elgiuin . . 

25,000,000 

In Italy 

3,300,000 

Tot al 

. . 4,732,000,000 


Germany has by far the largest iron deposits in Europe. 
France comes second. Her principal ironfield, that of 
Briey, the importance of which has only recently been 
discovered, ^eS* close to the German frontier and has been 
seized by Germany. The important iron and coal mines 
of Belgium, df Poland, and of Western Russia also, are 
in Germany's hands. Germany intends to retain the 
coal and iron bearing frontier lands upon which she has 
seized. That has been announced by her statesmen, 
her Generals, and her business men. As Sweden has 
apparently fallen under Germany’s control with regard 
to the supply of iron ore, it appeals that Germany would 
absolutely dominate Europe in coal and Iron should she 
be able to retain the frontier districts which she has 
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overrun. By retaining the district of Briey and the north- 
eastern departments of France, Germany could starve 
that country of coal. Being deprived of the necessary 
fuel, France's industries would languish and decline, 
and so would her population, for industry and population 
go hand in hand, and no industrial nation c*an continue 
to exist if suddenly deprived of its coal , 

If we loot at maps on which the coalfields are indicated 
we find invariably that the greatest centres of })Opulation 
occur on and around tlie great ('oalfields [\>])ulation 
is densest in the United Kingdom, in Belgium, in (u'rmany, 
in France, in Eussia, in Poland, in thc' luiited .States, 
etc., on, and close to, the grbat coalfields. This is only 
natural. Industries require vast quantities of coal. 
For instance, three tons of coal are requii’cd to smelt a 
ton of ii'on. It is therefore cheaper to bring the industries 
to the coal than the coal to the industries. It is cheaper 
to carry iron ore, wool, cotton and other ra\^ materials 
to the coalfields and to manufacture near the pit’s mouth 
than to carry coal to the iron-mines for manufacturing 
iron, or to the harbour towns for making woollens, cotton 
goods, etc. Sheffield, Manchester, Glasgow, Pittsburg, 
Essen, etc., owe their rise to the vicinity of thc coalfields. 
If Germany should be allo'wcd to retain her conquests 
she would not only subject to herself nliUtons of non- 
Germans, but she would absolutely dominate Europe 
with the coal and iron monopoly which tfie War would 
have given her, and she would thus be able to embark 
upon the final conquest of the world Moreover, her 
vast mineral resources w^oiild allow her to double and 
treble her population, w'hile France, dej)rived of the 
bulk of her mineral resources, would decline in wealth, 
power and population* She would cease to count as an 
industrial country, while Germany would become far more 
densely peopled than the United Kingdom and Belgium. 
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The progress of population depends on the progress 
of the labour-employing industries, and the progress of 
these depends chiefly on the possession of the indispen- 
sable raw materials. However, there is another impor- 
tant factor which influences the birth-rate. A victorious 
war is apt to promote industrial development and to 
iiK^-ease population, while a disastrous war is apt to 
influence both industry and population most unfavourably. 
Aftei' 1871 population in Germany increased far more 
quickly than it had done pievioiisly, but France’s popu- 
lation increased far more* slowly Obviously the war 
stimnlat(‘d the incieasc^ in ])opuIation of one country and 
restri(‘ted it in the other Germany's industries expanded 
rapidl}^ owing to the confidence which the victory had 
inspired, owing to the acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and owing to the receq)t of the French war indemnity 
of £2(Hi,00(»,0(i(). The war had cost Germany only 
£50,000,0(10 She had realised a vast territorial and 
financial profit and had invested it in the business. 
France, on the other liand, had been greatly impover- 
ished by the war. Her losses may be estimated at at 
least £ 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 , a (‘olossal sum at the time. More- 
over, France’s taxation was enormously increased by the 
war, which had scarcely affected taxation in Germany. 
Germany dfq)ifved France in 1871 not merely of two 
provinces wit h 1,500,000 })eople and vast mineral resources, 
but of millioris of pros])ective citizens who would have 
been ])oi'n of Ihauich j)arents had not the hard times 
following the var com])elled them to restrict the birth- 
rate. The limitation of families becuime so serious in 
France after 1871 owing to her defeat as well as owing to 
the insufficiency of her coal. 

The future of France evidently •depends on t he result 
of the War. If Gerpiany should be ablb to retain the 
vast coal and iron resources of North-Eastern France, 
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Belgium, Luxemburg and Alsace-Lorraine, her popula- 
tion would grow at an unprecedented rate, while that of 
France would not merely remain stationary, but would 
rapidly decline. Lack of natural resources is bound to 
tell. In a few decades France would, indeed, c^ase to 
be a Great Power, she would become a minor State at 
the mercy of Germany, a German dependency. 

It is in the interests of Europe and of the world that 
France should remain great, strong and prosperous; 
that her population should again increase so as to enable 
her to hold her own against Germany. France can be 
aggrandised only if her territories are increased, and if 
she possesses or controls those resources by the exploita- 
tion of which men live, thrive and multiply. The Allies 
have announced that, in re-drawing the map of Europe, 
they will be guided by the principle of nationalities, by 
the right of the people to govern themselves. The facts 
given in these pages show that, although <he racial 
factor is very important, the economic factor is no less 
weighty. Policy, though striving after the ideal, should 
not overlook and neglect the practical, the necessary 
and the obvious. It is clear that nations cannot hope 
to survive if their opponents possess vastly superior 
natural resources which secure to them an overwhelm- 
ing and a constantly growing preponderance in man- 
power and in industrial power, in soldiers and in arms, 
in power and in wealth Not only the political frontiers 
of the world, but the economic frontiers too, may have 
to be rectified if the future peace is to be a lasting one. 
The peace of the w^orld and the future of human civilisa- 
tion are dependent on France’s future greatness and upon 
her increased power and prosperity. The population 
of France can be incraased only if the country acquires, 
in consequence ‘of the War, adequcitte natural resources, 
the exploitation of which allows men to thiivc and to 
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multiply. A France with a stationary or a retrogressive 
population is bound to become Germany’s vassal within 
a few decades. Germany might more easily defeat France 
in peace than in war. France can remain great and strong 
only if she obtains those material securities which she 
urgently requires 



CHAPTER XT 


'I'HE PROBLEM OF ALSACE-LORRAINE* 

At present Germany absoliilely dominates the Continent 
of Europe owing to her vast preponderance in ])opulation, 
in natm’al i’esom*ces of every kind, especially minerals, 
and in the manufacturing hidustries, and therefore in 
soldiers, arms, munitions of war and wealth. France 
is the second strongest Power on the Continent, but she 
is greatly inferior to Germany in population, minerals 
and the manufacturing industries, and therefore in armed 
strength and wealth as well. It is obvioiftly in the 
interest of Europe and of the world that France should be 
so strong as to be able to act as an efficient counterpoise 
to Germany; that she should be so strong as to be able 
to prevent that country embarking once more upon a 
great war of conquest. It follows that at the Peace an 
attempt should be made to redress the balance, to 
strengthen France to sucli an extent tha> she will be 
able to resist a German attack with hope of success. 

France is at present too weak in men, material, resources 
and w'ealth, if compared with Germany. She requires 
strengthening, and she can be strengthened most easily 
either by joining to her in some form or other populous 
territories near her frontier or by placing at her disposal 
an adequacy of those natural resources, especially coal, 
which she lacks, and*I)y the exploitation of wffiich men 
multiply and 'nations acquire increased power, or by 

* Eiom tlie Fortnightty Review^ March, 1918. 

‘ 272 
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carrying out both these measures at the same time. 
The defensive strength of Fj\ince could obviously mosi 
easily be increased by tlu‘ jeturii of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which was torn from her side in 1871. In addition, 
Frances and Belgium might conclude a strict alliance for 
mutual defence. 

Befo]e the \\ar Germany had (>7,000, 000 inhabitants, 
France, had 40,000,000 inhabitants, Belgium had a 
population of 8,000,000, and Alsace-Lon-aine a population 
of 2,000,000. ]f Gei'many should lose only Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, her }) 0 ]^ulation would be reduced 
from 67,0()0,000 to (>5,00(i,000, and that of France would 
be increased from 40,000,0(^) to 42,00(>,(KK>, while France 
and Belgium combined would have a population of 
50,000,000. Germany w'ould stiU continue to be vastly 
superior to France in men, and particularly in mineral 
and industrial resources. The abundance of Germany's 
natmal \vdalth, and especially her vast riches in coal, 
w’ould enable the German po})ulation to increase at a 
very rapid rate, uhile the lack of natiual resources, 
particularly of coal, would cause Franee's population to 
remain stationary. Before long Germany's prepon- 
derance over France in man-power, industrial powTr, 
wealth and armed strength w'ould be absolutely over- 
whelming. 4t *Tollows that the retrocession of Alsace- 
Lorraine and a Pranco-Belgian alliance would not suffice 
to re-establish* the balance between France and Germany 
At best it would prove a very ineffective half-measure. 

The Allical statesmen have formally and solemnly 
recognised Fran(;e’s title to Alsace-Lorraine. On the 
other hand, the Germans and their friends have informed 
us that Alsace-Lorraine w'as originally part of Germany; 
that it was unjustly torn from Germany in the time of 
Louis XIV. ; that th^ vast majority of tlie inhabitants 
of the country are Germans by race and by language; 
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that they are happy and prosperous; that they have 
no wish to become once more subjects of France: that a 
pl^iscite would establish the fact that they desire to 
remain Germans. Let us consider the arguments in 
favour of German}^ retaining Alsace-Lorraine by means 
of the official German statistics, to which not even the 
most patriotic German can take exception. The figures 
used in this article have been taken from the Statisiisches 
Jahrbnch fiir Elsass- Lolhr ingen . The issue of 1913 has 
been used, and the pages hav^e been indicated in every 
case so as to facilitate reference and control of the state- 
ments made. 

Alsace-Lorraine was not torn from Germany in the 
time of Louis XIV.,’ as is frec^uently stated, but was 
willingly ceded by Germany to France in 1648 at the 
Peace of Westphalia, which ended the Thirty Years* 
War. The fact that Germany attached little value to 
the possession of Alsace-Lorraine at the tim^, and that 
that country was ceded willingly, if not gladly, may be 
seen from the sixth edition of Meyer s Koywevscitions 
Lexikon, the leading German encyclopaedia. We read 
under the heading “ Elsass-Lothririgen " in vol. v., p. 733: 

How little the Imperial House of Habsburg was willing 
to preserve the frontier -land for Germany was shown 
by the treaty of March 20th, 1617, by Wxfich it ceded 
to Spain its rights to Alsace. In the course of the Thirty 
Years’ War (which began in 1618) Duke Bernhardt of 
Weimar tried to found a principality for himself in Alsace. 
However, he tried to do this with the help of French 
support and of French money. When he died, in 1639, 
Alsace fell into the hands of the French, and at the Peace 
of Westphalia of 1648 the Emperor ceded to France all 
his rights to Alsace. Thus France took the place of 
Spain. It is true tfee rights of the Imperial Estates 
were recognised in particular because the Emperor had 
waived his rights in his capacity as Overlord of the 
Empire, not on behalf of the Empire. 
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The stipulations whereby this transference of teiTitory 
and of rights was made were vaguely worded for the 
purpose of sparing Germany’s susceptibilities and of 
facilitating the conclusion of the peace. That is acknow- 
ledged by most impartial historians. Louis XIV. did 
not ro^) Gei-many of Alsace-Lorraine, but made use in 
his own time of the stipulations of the Treaty of West- 
phalia by abolishing the purely nominal independence 
which had been left to the Alsatian Statelets. The 
inhabitants of the two provinces were happy to become 
Frenchmen, and they became most loyal and devoted 
subjects of France, because that country pursued a wise 
policy of justice and of generous toleratioTi towards 
them, which contrasts most favourably with the rule of 
petty })ersocution and oppression which Germany initiated 
in 1870 . Ever since the people of Alsa.ce-Lori’aine have 
fought enthusiastically and determinedly for France. 
Gn the Ai’i^ de Triom})he in Paris, on which the names 
of those (Jenerals were inscribed who distinguished 
themselves in fighting foi' revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, the follcnving twenty -eight names of Alsatian 
(jcnerals are engraved. 

Scherer (the Minister of Wai), Wehrle, Beur matin, 
Wolf, Castex, Kellermann (who. at Valni}’, defeated 
the Prussian^, .siived France, and became Due de Valmy 
and Marshal of France), Strolz, Kleber (who succeeded 
Napoleon as. Commander in Egypt), Schauenbourg, 
Becker, Stengel, Amey, Kellermann Fils, Lefebvre 
(Due de Dantzig and Marshal of France), Hatry, Boyer, 
Dorsner, Schramm. Schneider, De Berckheim, Chouard, 
Schaal, Bourcier, Ra])}) (Napoleon’s Aide-de-Camp), 
Walt her, Schramm Fils, De (Viehorn, Dahlmann. 

In addition, tlj^^'ty-four other Alsatian Generals served 
under Napoleon. In this War a’lso numerous distin- 
guished Alsatian ofliic^us have been fighting on the side 
of France, but scarcely any on that of Germany. 
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The present War is largely fought in defence of the 
f)rinciple of nationalities, in defence of the principle that 
nations are entitled to be free, that they have the right 
to dispose of themselves and to govei'ii themselves. 
Therefore, we need not attach over-great importance 
to the learned arguments advanced by professors of 
history, who dispute the provisions of the Treater of 
Westphalia, or to the learned, but very contradictory, 
opinions of ethnologists, archaeologists, philologists and 
anthropologists who e^tablish racial and national claims 
by measuring skulls, dissecting language loots, etc. 
Men choose their allegiance, not for anthropological, 
philological, or historical reasons, but for more human 
and more commonplace motives. As a rule, they are 
willing to live under a Government which treats them 
justly and fairly, but they are unwilling t-o submit to 
harshness, exploitation and gross and palpable injustice. 
Men of the same race consider themselves to sojue extent, 
as brothers. Hence, governmental injustice becomes 
particularly irksome, exasperating and unbearable if 
it is exercised by men of a different race. 

At first sight the contention that the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine arc men of German race and that they 
are satisfied would seem to be perfectly correct. The 
Statistical Year-Book for Alsace-Lorraine , -provides us, 
on p. 22, with the following language statistics: 


Mother-Tongue or Inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine. 



In 1000. 

In 1910. 

Inhabitants of German language 

.. 1,402,323 

1,634,260 

,, ,, French language 

109,433 

204,262 

,, ,, various languages 

27,714 

35,492 

Total 

1,719,470 

1,874,014 


In 1910, at the time of the Census, only 204,262 of the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, or less than one-ninth, 
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had the French mother-tongue, and only 99,612 people j 
or one-nineteenth of the inhabitants, spoke French and 
did not know German. The great majority of the Alsa- 
tians and Lorrainers are of German descent and language. 
That is shown not only by the statistics quoted, but by 
the general prevalence of German personal names as 
well. The list of Alsatian officers inscribed on the Arc 
de Triomphe, previously given, contains scarcely any 
except German names. 

The satisfaction or dissatisfaction of conquered people 
can usually be measured with mathematical certainty 
by their movements. Satisfied annexed populations 
increase, but dissatisfied oims diminish through the decline 
of the birth-rate, and especially through emigration. 
Since its incorporation in Germany the population of 
Alsace-Lorraine has, according to the Alsatian Statistical 
Abstract, p. 1, changed as follows: 


year. 


Y eat. 


1871 .. 

. . 1 , 549,738 

1895 .. 

.. 1 , 640,986 

1875 .. 

.. 1 , 531,804 

1900 . . 

.. 1 , 719,470 

1880 .. 

. . 1 , 560,670 

1905 . . 

.. 1 , 814,564 

1 885 . . 

1 , 564,355 

' 1910 ., 

. . 1 , 874,014 

1890 .. 

. . 1 , 603,506 

1 



The population of Alsace-Lorraine has considerably 
increased bet, ween 1871 and 1910. It bas grown dming 
that period by 324,276, or by little more than 20 per 
cent., while dni'ing the same period the population of 
France has increased only from 36,190,000 to 39,528,000, 
or by a little less than 10 per cent. Only during two 
Census periods the population of the two provinces 
decreased. The substantial hurease of the Alsatian 
population and its small diminution during only two 
Census periods would seem to indicate that the conquered 
peoples are indeed as satisfied with thek new masters 
as the Germans contend. However, if we turn to the 

19 
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German compiled and German published official statis- 
tical abstract of Alsace-Lorraine and analyse the figures 
contained in it, we shall see a picture which differs very 
widely from that which is provided by the Censuses. 
In 1871 Alsace-Lorraine had 1,549,738 inhabitants. 
If there had been no emigration from that country it 
should have had in 19l0, not 1,874,014 inhabitants 
but 2,476,544 inhabitants, owing to the yearly excess 
of births over deaths, and owing to immigration from 
Germany and other countries. This is borne out by the 
following figui'es: 

Population ol Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 (page 1) . . 1.549,738 

•Excess ot births over deaths, l8V2-19il (page 29) 554,984 

Germans and loreiguers at CeubUb of 1910 (page 17) 371,822 

Total . . . . 2,476,544 

As the population of the provinccb vas in 1910 only 
1,874,014, it appears that no fewer than 602, <530 people 
have been lost to Alsace-Lorraine by emigration beween 
1871 and 1910. That is exactly 4t> per cent, of the 
original numbei of inhabitants Emigration from 
Alsace-Lorraine has been caused, not by economic pres- 
sure, but by political dissatisfaction, and it has been 
on an unprecedented scale. It beats all established 
records. Very likely this gigantic hgurh ai emigration 
seriously understates the actual fact, for many of the 
children of immigrant Germans and foreighers who were 
born in Alsace-Lorraine — they should number at least 
100,000 — are, of course, described in the Census as 
native Alsatians and Lorrainers. It follows that, prob- 
ably, at least 700,000 have left their homes. 

The revelations of the statistical abstract are so starthng 
that it seems necessary to test the correctness of the 

As the hgures lor 1871 are not available, those for 1911 have 
been used instead. 
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foregoing figures by calculating the loss caused by emi- 
gration in a different way. Page 48 of the Year-Book 
contains a table which gives the loss or gain which the 
civil population of Alsace-Lorraine has experienced during 
every ona of the Census periods. It supplies us with the 
following extraordinary picture: 

Net Gain or Loss Through Migration. 


Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1871-1875 . . 

- 44,490 

-20,471 

-70,970 

1875-1880 . 

- 15,2;j0 

- 20,005 

- 35,835 

1880-1885 . . 

-31,792 

-27,520 

-59,312 

1885-1890 .. 

- 18,915 

- 19,070 

- 37,991 

1890-1895 .. 

- 18,125 

- 10,409 

-34,534 

1895-1900 .. 

5,077 

- 8,333 

- 2,050 

1900-1905 .. 

-e 0,707 

- 2,813 

-f 3,954 

1905-1910 .. 

- 10,544 

- 13,751 

- 30,295 

Total ’ 

, - 132,001 

- 134,978 

-207,039 


The tremendous and unceasing outflow of population 
which has occurred during all Census periods except a 
single one is particularly striking if we remember that 
there has been an enormous immigration into Alsace- 
Lorraine both from Germany and other countries, and 
that the present table gives only the excess of emigration 
over immigratipn, but by no means the total emigration. 

It is usually believed that only young men have left 
Alsace-Lorraine in order to escape compulsory service 
in the German Army. The official statistics show that the 
number of women who, on balance, have emigrated from 
that country has been even greater than that of the men. 
The figures given show that, on balance, Alsace-Lorraine 
has lost between 187(* and 1910, 207,639 people by emi- 
gration. However, it* we wish to find out how many 
Alsace-Lorraiiiers have actually left their cou^itry we must, 
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of course, add to the figures given tlie Germans and 
foreigners viio were enumerated in those provinces at 
the Census of 1910. Such a calculation yields the follow- 
ing result ; 

Excess oi emigration of civil population over im- 
migration, 1879-1910 (page 48) . . . . . . 267,639 

Germans and foreigners in Alsace-Lorraine in 1910 ‘ 

(page 17) 371,882 

Total 639,521 

This calculation and the previous one yield very similar 
results. The difference of 30,991 between the two is 
no doubt due to errors of detail which are insei)arable 
from population statistics. If we add to this figure the 
children of immigrant Germans and foreigners, probably 
at least 100,(K)0, who are officially described as Native 
Alsatians, we arrive at the full loss of population which 
the two provinces have suffered since 1)?71. French 
authorities habitually state that Alsace-Lorraine has 
lost through emigration 500,00(» inhabitants. The figure 
usually given is not very convincing on account of its 
roundness From the official German statistics it appears 
that, not allowing for the children of immigrant Germans 
and of foreigners who are described as Native Alsatians 
and Lorrainers, the two provinces have fdstfby emigration 
either 602,530 or 639,521 people, of whom about one 
half were women. That is the most damning evidence 
as to the effect of Germany's rule. 

It will be noticed that 1 assume that ail the Germans 
and foreigners dwelling in Alsace-Lorraine have migrated 
into the country since its annexation. During the turmoil 
of war there were probably few Germans and other 
foreigners in the coiTntry. Besides, against the number 
of Germans and foreigners who were in Alsace-Lorraine 
in 1871 may^ be set part of the children of Germans and 
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foreigners horn in Alsace-Lorraine who are now classed 
as Alsatians and Lorrainers. 

In 1910 there were in Alsace-Lorraine 971,822 Germans 
and foreigners. Of these, 295,436 were Germans and 
76,386 were foreigners Let us now eonsider the com- 
position of this immigrant population. 


The 295,4.36 Gc 

« 

rmans can 

be classified as follow 

s : 

Male civilians 

. 108,444 

1 Gitizens of Pru.ssia 

174,468 

Females 

. 111,494 

1 ,, ,, Pavaria 

42,013 

Soldiers from Ger- 


,, Baden . . 

39,495 

many 

. 75,498 

1 ,, ,, the other 




States 

39,460 

Total . 

. 295,430 

Total . . 

295,436 


It will be noticed that the Prussian element is by far 
the strongest in Alsace-Lorraine. We can therefore 
not wonder that tlie country is not being Germanised, 
but Prussianised. 

Let us ngw inquire into the occupations of the Alsatian 
natives and the immigrant population According to 
data furnished by the German Census of Production of 
1907, which may be found on page 25 of the Alsatian 
Statistical Year-Book, the ])eople gainfully o(‘eupied 
in Alsaee-I.orraine were classed as follows* 


Born AJ^aiianii. 


(T!r)mnv^ and 
F(0 ( iqnf} r 


1 n a^uieull UK' 

327.482 

1 1 084 

In industry 

270,814 

79,495 

In eomiiK'i ce and t rade 

73,111 

24.433 

In domestic servicf' . . 

7.0.30 

2,653 

In the army . 

In tlie (dvd ,S(‘rvK‘e and the 

0,291 

08.257 

professions . . 

22,905 

1 1,930 


— ^ 

The vast majority of the immigrant Germans and 
foreigners are engaged in the’most profitable occupations 
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in industry and commerce. The proportion of immi- 
grants to natives is particularly great in the Civil Service 
and in the learned professions, which arc almost monopo- 
lised by Germans On the otlier hand, the proportion 
of immigrants is quite insignificant in agriculture, which 
has been allowed to remain a native monopoly. While 
Germans, and particularly Prussians, have occupied all 
the best administrative positions and have crowded into 
all the well-paid occupations, the natives have become 
hewers of wood and draw^ers of water. The hundreds 
of thousands of Alsatians wdio have left their country 
since 1871 have been replaced by Germans from Germany 
and by foreigners, especially, by Italians and Poles. In 
this way the country has to some extent been denationa- 
lised. However, it should not be thought that the 
600,000 inhabitants of Alsaee-Lorraine who have emi- 
grated have abandoned their native soil impelled by 
the spirit of adventure — that they have gon^ to oversea 
countries Between 1902 and 1911, for which years 
alone there are official figures on page 49 of the Statistical 
Abstract, oversea emigration from the conquered pro- 
vinces came only to about 500 per year. The vast 
majority of the emigrants have left Alsace-Lorraine for 
France. The}" have thus shown where their sympathies 
lie. 

A certain number of Alsatians have gone to Germany. 
In 1907, at the time of the Industrial Census (see page 
26 of the Year-Book), 71,24^ people born in the two 
provinces dwelt in Germany. Of these, 11,884 were 
soldiers, officials, etc. Of the remaining 59,364, the 
great majority w'ere agricultural and industrial labourers 
and their families. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that the* German Government distrusts 
Alsace-Lorraine to such an extent tjiat the two jirovinccs 
are garrisoned almost exclusively by German troops, 
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while the majority of the Alsatian recruits are distributed 
all over Germany. In 1910 the garrison of Alsace- 
Lorraine was composed of 75,498 Germans and only 
6,778 natives of the country. 

Ac(;ording to the Census of Production the vast 
majority of the immigrant Germans and foreigners have, 
has previously been shown, gone into trade, industry, 
the Civil Service, the learned professions, etc. The 
new-comers have filled the towns, and have abandoned 
the countryside to the original inhabitants. The follow- 
ing table, compiled from page 296 of the official Year- 
Book, shows the composition of the population of some 
representative towns : » 



Alsace- 

Lorrainers. 

Germans. 

Foreigners. 

StrawsbuT'^4 . 

113,471 

60,774 

4.646 

Miilhou^o ’ 

72 , r »84 

16,808 

5,649 

>tetz 

29,130 

35,762 

3.700 

Colmai’ 

34,480 

8,219 

1.109 

Alffniiireii 

1,550 

0,644 

1.276 

Doiit li . 

1,380 

1,510 

3,397 

r>ie(l(5nli(>fcii 

0,038 

6,709 

1 1.347 

Dipiizf 

2,450 

‘ 3,273 

; 129 

Oros^iiioyeuvH' 

3,478 

i 3,146 

i 2.931 


5,004 

: 3,172 

3.246 

KlciTir(tss(‘lu 

2,458 

' 1,329 

1,825 

Morcbiiiiio]! 

1,032 

5.247 

' 87 

Mont-i^ny 

. 5,152 

8.288 

577 

Nilviii^cn 

2,383 

1.842 

1,670 

Sablon 

4,650 

5,477 

687 

SI. Avoid 

2,399 

3,884 

117 


It will be observed that the number of Gormans and 
of foreigners is greatest in the large towns, and that the 
proportion of Germans and foreigners is heaviest in those 
numerous small manufacturing J»nd mining towns wffiich 
have recently sprung up. In Metz, witlTits large garrison, 
there are more Germans than natives. In the iron and 
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coal centres, such as Algringen, Diedenhofen, Morchingen, 
Montigny and others, there are also more Germans than 
natives. In some of these towns there are three or four 
Germans to every single native. In others the foreigners 
are as numerous as the natives. In IIeutschot}\ there 
were three times as many foreigners as Alsace-Lorrainers. 
On many points the natives of Alsace-Lorraine are tl]us 
being crowded out. 

The Germans pride themselves on having awakened 
and developed the sleepy towns of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Some, especially the commercial and industrial districts, 
have indeed grown rapidly in population since 1871, but 
others have declined, as the foLlowing table (page 292 of 
the official Abstract) shows: 


1871. 

1910. 

Strashburg 

85,654 

^78,891 

Metz 

5:1,623 

68,598 

Mulhou.'se 

52,892 

95,041 

Dibtrict of Molsheim . . 

74.910 

67,069 

., ,, Sclilcttsiaclt 

78,162 

67,581 

,, ,, Weissenburg 

62.3:i3 

56,579 

,, ,, Rappoltsweiler 

67.102 

58,151 

,, ,, Chateau-Salius 

52,801 

45.303 

Commune of Algringen 

367 

9.476 

,, ,, NiJvingen . . , 

273 . 

5,795 

,, ,, Sablon . . . . I 

1.039 ' 

* 10,720 

,, ,, Deutschoth . . | 

1,050 ! 

6.293 

,, ,, Kneuttingcii . . ! 

937 

5,612 


HTiile between 1871 and 1910 the population of Strass- 
burg, Metz, Mulhouse, and of the mining towns at the 
bottom of the table, has increased considerably, that of 
the districts of Molsheim, Schlettstadt, etc., has sub- 
stantially decreased. * 

The towns of ’Alsace-Lorraine havp prosj>ered during 
the German occupation, but it is a serious error to believe 
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that they had been stagnant befoie 1871. That may 
be seen from the following figures, which are taken from 
page 292 of the official Year-Book : 

Population of — 


Year. 

• 

Strass- 

hurg. 

Mul- 

house. 

Metz. 

Colmar 

Geh- 1 

wciler. ■ 

IJage- | 
nau. ! 

i 

Mar- 

kirch. 

1800 

48,470 

6,628 i 

34,401 

i 13,396 

2,802 

7,009 ' 

6,364 

1871 

i 85,654 

52,892 ' 

53,623 

23,311 

1 11,350 

11,388 

12,322 

1910 

!178,891 

95,041 

68,598 

43,808 ' 

1 13,024 

18,868 

11,778 


Under the French Government the whole country, and 
particularly the textile centres, such as Mulhouse and 
Gebweiler, were developed. Under Germany's domina- 
tion the textile industries, deprived of the French market, 
began to languish. On the other hand, of recent years 
the iron a^d steel industries have mightily developed, 
because two Englishmen, Sidney G. Thomas and Percy 
C. Gilchrist, discovered in 1878 a way of treating the 
vast deposits of phosphoric iron ores of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Hence we find that the population of certain communes, 
such as Algringen, Nilvingen, etc., has grown tenfold, 
twenty fold and more. 

The Germans liave endeavoured to Germanise Alsace- 
Lorraine by means of the schools. Compulsory educa- 
tion has bcefi rigidly enforced. In accordance with 
traditional Prussian policy, the new rulers of Alsace- 
Lorraine have vastly improved the intermediate and 
University education as well. They have opened libraries, 
museums and other learned institutions, and, having 
deliberately destroyed the celebrated Strassburg Library, 
with its irreplaceable manuscripts* and other treasures, 
by bombardment, have created a huge hew library in 
its stead. The progress of University and intermediate 
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education in Alsace-Lorraine under German rule may be 
seen from the following figures, which have been extracted 
from the official Year-Book, pages 228 to 235- 


Strassburg University. 


Tear. 

Alsatian 

Students. 

Other 

Students. 

Teachers. 

Volumes 

in 

Library. 

Intermediate 
School 
' Attendance* 

1872 . . 

69 

143 

47 

220.000 

2,403 

1882 . . 

200 

588 

104 

542,865 

7,096 

1892 . . 

410 

559 

121 

' 715.215 

8.668 

1902 . . 

619 

514 

, 144 

878.933 

9.394 

1912 . . 

1,142 

996 

178 

1,002,550 

12,235 


The intermediate schools and the Universities have 
been managed with the greatest efficiency. The German 
Government has sent to Strassburg some o^c its ablest 
scientists, teachers and administrators, and the result 
has been a steady and exceedingly rapid progress in the 
attendance of students and scholars. The fact that nearly 
half of the students at Strassburg are non- Alsatians 
testifies to the excellence of that institution. The 
Government has been lavish in giving grants in aid to 
the Universit}^ the library and other institutions, which 
have been palatially housed. 

Germany has not only improved education in Alsace- 
Lorraine, but all the public services as well. The railway 
mileage of the two provinces has been increased from 
768 kilometres in 1871 to 1,919 kilometres in 1910, at an 
expenditure of Mk. 545, 830, 772. The Alsatian roads 
and waterways have been vastly improved, and so have 
been the police, sanitation, the administration of the 
law, general administration, etc. ‘Even those Alsatians 
who are irreconcilably hostile to Germany recognise 
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the efficiency of the German Government and the excel- 
lence of the work done. However, the efficiency and the 
excellence of the German institutions do not reconcile 
the native population to the high-handed, over-bearing 
and unsympathetic attitude of their new masters. 

Alsace-Lorraine has undoubtedly prospered under 
German rule. Its progress in wealth and population 
is due chiefly to the exploitation of the vast mineral 
resources in the two provinces, and especially to the 
utilisation of the phosphoric iron ores. The development 
and the future possibilities of the mineral industry of the 
two provinces may be gauged from the following table 
which is taken from page 90 of the Statistical Year- 
Book : 

Production in Tons. 

Year. I ctro- ' Potash. Iron. 

Coal. (cum. 


1872 . . 290,206 4,093 684,600 222,070 

1882 .. 581,525 2,169 1 , 359,141 359,117 

1892 .. 692.510 12,942 3 , 571,426 733,768 

1902 . 1 , 309,818 20.205 8 , 793,496 ( 1910 ) 64,822 1 , 630,220 

1911 .. 3 , 033,436 43,748 17 , 754,571 197,142 2 . 908,230 


Between and 1911 the production of coal and of 
petroleum in Alsace-Lorraine has increased tenfold and 
that of iron ore twenty -five-fold, while the production of 
manufactured iron has grown thirteenfold. Vast deposits 
of soluble potash of infinite value have only lately been 
discovered. The production of the potash-mines has 
trebled in a single year. 

Germany has by far the largest iron industry in Europe. 
In 1913 she jiroduced twice as irvich non as the United 
Kingdom and four times as much as France. Germany's 
prosperity is based on the possession of an abundance 
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of coal and of iron ore. The bulk of the iron ore em- 
ployed in Germany comes from Alsace-Lorraine. In 
the Gemeinfassliche Dar.sfcllinig des Eisemliuiiemvesev s y a 
handbook published b}^ the Association of Cierman Iron 
Producers, we read: 

The opening of the Minette ore deposits in Luxemburg, 
Lorraine, and the neighbouring districts of France and 
Belgium caused in these territories and the districts 
adjoining them a wonderful advance of the iron industry. 
The production of iixui ore in Lorraine and Luxemburg 
has, within a very short time, overtaken the iron ore 
production of all other districts of Germany combined. 
The iron ore production of Lorraine and Luxemburg 
amounted in 1910 neaily to f>0 per cent of the whole 
of the German iron output. The future of the German 
iron ore industry depends on these deposits 

According to Kohlmann’s estimate, the iron ore in 
German Lorraine should approximately amount to 

1.800.000. 000 tons. At the present rate of ])roduction 
it should suffice for 130 years. Luxemburg 'has about 

300.000. 000 tons. 

The comparatively recent opening of new iron-mines 
about Nancy and Briey has V^ecome important not only 
for the iron industry of Lorraine, but also for that of 
Westphaha. Formerly the exports and imports across 
the Franco-German frontier were about equal as far as 
iron ore is concerned. For some time the imjiort cT French 
iron ore has more and more exceeded the^ex^norts of Ger- 
man iron ore to France, and a large part of the French 
iron ore goes to the Ruhr district. 

The Franco-German mineral trade tenis to become 
more and more a trade in which the Fiench exchange their 
iron ore against German coal, for there is a keenly felt 
lack of coal in the French iron-ore district near the German 
frontier. 

The prosperity of the German and of the French iron 
industries depends on ^he vast deposits of iron ore which 
occur in the harrow district of B^'iey-Diedenhofen, on 
both sides of the Franco- Gierman frontier. The opening 
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of these deposits has caused a rapid increase in the pro- 
duction of iron ore in both countries. The ])rogress in 
the production of iron ore among the four principal 
iron-producing nations of the world is depicted in the 
follo’W'jing table: 



liM)\ Or 

K Tconreju 

\ (Tow*^). 



In 

(icrmany. 

In France. 

7 n rinted 
K ingdo7u. 

/n United 
States. 

1870 

3,839,000 

2,900,000 

14,001.000 

3.080.000 

187;-) 

4,730,000 

2.500,000 : 

10.074,000 

4.080,000 

1880 

7, 239. (too 

2^874, 000 

18,314,000 

7.234,000 

1 88;-) 

9,158,000 

2,318.000 

15,005.000 

7.782,000 

1890 

1 1,400,000 1 

3.472,000 

14.001,000 ; 

10,293,000 

1895 

12,350.000 i 

3,080,000 

12,817.000 

16,213,000 

1909 

1 8,91)4,000 

5.148.000 

14.282.000 ' 

20.332,0(»0 

1905 

23.444,oo(t i 

7.395.000 

14.824,000 ' 

43,207,000 

1910 

28,710,000 

14,50(>,000 

15, 470, 0( to 

57,800.000 

1913 ^ 

35,941.000 

21.714.000 

10.254.000 

62,972,000 


Jn 1S7() the United Kingdom ])roduced considerably 
moie iron ore than Germany, France and the United 
States eoml)ined. In 19lo Germany and Luxemburg — 
tlu two are joiiu'd together, because Luxemburg belongs 
to the^Cfeiman Customs Union — jiroduced practically 
as much irin ore as the United Kingdom and France 
combined Between 1S90 and 1909 Germany produced 
per year legnlarly from three to four times as much iron 
ore as France, but since then P'rance has begun ex})loitmg 
energetically the ores of the celebrated Briey district, 
and the result has been that French iron production has 
quadrupled since 1900, while German iron production 
has grown by only 84 ])er cent during the same time. 
The jealousy of the Gei iuan iioi? and steel magnates of 
the rapidly increasing iron industries *of France has, 
uo doublj been one of the causes of the wav. In 1913 
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France produced considerably more iron ore than the 
United Kingdom. 

While France’s production of iron ore has quadrupled 
since 1900, her production of iron has increased at a much 
slower rate, because she lacks tlie coal required for smell- 
ing it. The German handbook of the iron trade previously 
mentioned states: ^ 

The development of the French iron industries would 
have been a more favoui'able one if Eastern France did 
not lack coal. At the present moment (this was written 
in 1912) Germany fmaiishes akeady more than half of 
the coal used in the French iron ore district. 

r. 

If coal and iron occur in districts sepaiated from each 
other, one must either bring the coal to the iron or the 
iron to the coal. As, roughly sjieaking, three tons of 
coal are required for smelting a ton of iron, it is, as a 
rule, cheaper to take the iron to the coal district, s and not 
the coal to the iron districts. Natural conditions and 
the manipulation of customs tariffs and freight rates by 
the German Government have compelled tlie French 
iron ore producers to sell constantly increasing quantities 
of their ore to the Germans, who have smelted it in 
the famous Ruhr district, wliere excellent coal abounds. 
The handbook of the German iron trade yiforms us' 

The French iron ore is sold in constantly increasing 
quantities to the Ruhr district. This process has been 
greatly favoured by applying the Minette ore railway 
freight tariff to the railway stations on the French 
frontier. 

V\ hile the Germans have smelted the bulk of the kon 
ore produced in Lorraine in the Ruhr district, they have 
treated part of it in Alsace-Lorraine itself, wheri^ the 
production of iron has increased from 222,070 tons in 
1872 to 2,908,230 tons in 1911. They were able to do 
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this because coal can be carried very cheaply by water 
all the way from the Ruhr coalfield to the iron-mines 
of Alsace-Lorraine. The importation of German coal 
into Alsace-Lorraine has increased steadily and very 
greatly from year to year. 

The official facts and figures supplied in these pages 
cleanly prove that the Germans have not succeeded in 
gaining the afiections of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine; 
that, on the contrary, they have estranged them, and have 
caused hundreds of thousands to exile themselves, to 
turn towards France. The outbreak of the present W ar 
led to a further exodus of Alsatians and Lorraineis to 
krance on the one hand, anid to more severe measures 
of repression and persecution on tiie part of Germany 
on the other hand. In view of the official record of 
the relations between the Alsatians and the Germans, 
in view of the fact that the Germans have treated the 
inhabitants ^of the two provinces, not a^ lost brothers, 
but as irreconcilable enemies, it is obviously idle to assert 
that Alsace-Lorraine is historically a German land, 
and that its inhabitants are Germans by race, language, 
descent, and sympathy, and that they are satisfied with 
their lot and wish lor no change of government. The 
AlsatiairFand Lorrainers have indicated, not merely by 
words, but by d^eds, that they wish to be reunited to 
France, and if the principle of nationalities and of demo- 
cracy has any meaning, it follows that their desires should 
be fulfilled at the Peace. 

The loss of Alsace-Lorraine has never been forgotten 
by the people of France. Most Frenchmen and most 
sympathisers with France desire, for sentimental reasons, 
that Alsace-Lorraine should be retmned to France. 
However, there are also very impoitant practical reasons 
in favour of that policy. In 1871 Germany, inclusive 
of Alsace-Lorraine, had 41,000,000 inhabitants, and 
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France, without these provinces, liad 30,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Before the outbreak of the present \\ ar Germany 
had 67,000,000 people and France had 40,000,000 people. 
Since the Peace of Frankfort the population of the one 
country has increased by 20,000,000 and that of the other 
by only 4,000,000 people. Germany’s population has 
increased since 1871 with amazing rapidity, owing to the 
enormous development of the German manufacturing 
industries. Their w'onderful expansion has chiefly been 
due to Germany's wealth in coal. On the other hand, 
France's population has remained almost stationary 
because France lacks coal. If France should regain 
Alsace-Lorraine she would reucive 2,000,000 new citizens. 
There would then be 42,000,000 Frenchmen as against 
65,000,000 Germans. However, she miglit in addition 
obtain millions of further citizens if the possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine was coupled with provisions which would 
enable France to develop the manufacturing/ industries 
of the country, and particularly to exploit the vast 
iron-ore fields of Alsace-Lorraine over which she would 
obtain control. 

Coal and iron are the twin foundations of modern 
manufacturing. Both are equally indispensable in war. 
Coal and iron provide arms, munitions, ships and military 
supplies of every kind, and their posscsston^and exploita* 
tion lead to a vast increase of population, as 1 have shown 
in the previous chapter. It will probably be better for 
the people of the w^orld if by far the largest iroiifield 
of Europe should be, not in Germany’s hands, but in the 
hands of France. The loss of her largest irontield to 
France would undoubtedly weaken Germany’s military 
power, but it would not correspondingly increase France’s 
strength, unless that cijuntry was given at the same time 
a sufficiency ori coal wherewith to .s^aelt the iron ores of 
Alsace-Lorraine. The two provinces contain apparently 
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littrlecoal. Close to them lies the Saar coalfield, which 
Prussia detached from France after the Napoleonic 
Wars. Many Frenchmen demand the return of the 
Saarbriicken and its coal-mines in addition to that of 
Alsace^-Lorraine. However, the possession of the Saar 
district, though valuable for sentimental and practical 
reasons, would not benefit very greatly the French iron 
industry and France’s general industries. The Saar 
coalfields are comparatively unimportant, and the coal 
is poor in quality and not very suitable for smelting. 
Therefore the Germans have treated the iron ore of French 
and German Lorraine with coal from the Ruhr district. 
They have smelted it partly in the famous Dortmund- 
Essen coal district, partly in Alsace-Lorraine itself. 
They could transport coal cheaply from Dortmund to 
Lorraine, because the two districts are connected by 
waterways. In a table previously given it was shown that 
between 1 P>72 and 1911 iron production in Alsace-Lorraine 
had increased from 222,070 tons to 2,908,230 tons. In 
1911 Alsace-Lorraine alone produced as much iron as 
did all Franco in 1904. If the stipulations of the Peace 
should enable P'rance to obtain all the Ruhr coal she 
requiics, she could at a stroke double her iron production, 
and m%txt create in Alsace-Lorraine a manufacturing 
district similp^r to the celebrated Rhenish- Westphalian 
district, where on an area no larger than a small English 
county six million people live. The population of the 
two provinces might be doubled and quadrupled within 
a few decades. 

If the Peace should bring to Franco the invaluable 
gift of a sufficiency of coal, rot only the industries of 
Alsace-Lorraine, but of all France, would flourish as never 
before. If, on the other hand, |^>ance should receive 
at the Peace only Alsace-Lorraine, the iroi^ ore contained 
in the country would be of little value to the French 

20 
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nation. It would merely enrich a few mineowners and 
provide voi’k for some thousands of miners. The iron 
ore of Diedenhofen and of Briey would either remain 
unutilised or would have to be exported for smelting. 
As the Ruhr coalfield is most conveniently situated, 
France would be absolutely dependent on Germany’s 
coal for the prosperity of her industries, and the Germfin 
Government would undoubtedly exploit that position 
to the utmost. It would strive to develop the industries 
of Germany and to stifle those of France, and the conse- 
quence would be that Germany would continue to grow 
rapidly in wealth, industrial strength, population and 
warlike power, while France < would remain stationary 
and would in course of time become Germany’s vassal. 

By receiving Alsace-Lorraine with an adequate supply 
of coal France would obtain an actual increase of 2,000,000 
inhabitants and a ])otential increase of many millions 
of her population. An ample sujDply of coal wc^uld double 
and quadruple the population of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
would undoubtedly speedily increase the birth-rate 
throughout France, wliile the loss of her iron and the stag- 
nation of her iron industry would tend to limit the increase 
of population in Germany. The economic factor alone 
might create a healthy balance between the two countries. 

According to the most reliable geolcigic^l estimates, 
the Dortmund-Essen district contains far more coal than 
the whole of the United Kingdom. The' Westphalian 
district can therefore easily spare all the coal which France 
needs. If the War should end in the victory of the Allies, 
France should receive not only those territories which are 
in Germaiiv's hands and to which France has a just claim, 
but she should be given at the same time conditions which 
will allow the sorely ticed French people to prosper and 
to increase. Germany might pay, the indemnity foi 
damage done to France partly in coal. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE EEONOMR' rOSITION AND FUTURE OF ITALy^ 

Many Englishmen view Italy's attitude during the War 
with somewhat mixed feelings. They are full of admira- 
tion for the gallantry and generous determination with 
which in May, 1915, at a time when the outlook for the 
Allies was extremel}’ dark, Italy resolved to fight for the 
Right and drew her sword regardless of the consequences. 
At the same time they are greatly puzzled by certain 
aspects of Italian policy and by certain manifestations 
of the national will which seem scarcely reconcilable ^vith 
Italy’s high ])urpose and ideal motives. They have 
learned with surprise that at the beginning of the War 
many Italians, wishing to maintain a passive neutrality 
to the end, passionately opposed Italy’s participation in 
the War and considered the intervention of their country 
a serious blunder, if not worse, and they are still more 
puzzled when they are told that even now many Italians 
distrust France and England and would welcome a peace 
by agreement with the Central Powers. Moreover, they 
cannot understand why many of those Italian ide^^ilists 
who have gone to war in order to vindicate the right of 
nationalities to govern themselves, and who assert that 
they arc fighting in order to free the Italians of the Tren 
tino and of Trieste from an alien yoke, htjjve demanded 
thnt their country should acquire by force territories 
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inhabited by Greeks and Serbians without regard to the 
wishes and the national claims of their inhabitants* 
The policy of absolute rulers is shaped by their personal 
ambitions, while that of democratic nations springs from 
their pressing needs. Italy, like England, is a crowned 
democracy. Necessity, not ambition, dictates her pohcy. 
Unfortunately, the national needs of Itaty are not suffi- 
ciently known abroad. In the following pages an attempt 
will be made to describe and analyse as exhaustively 
as possible Italy’s position and her national desires and 
requirements, by means of the Italicin Government 
publications, such as the Censuses, the Agricultural and 
Industrial Reports and the excellent Annuarii Siatistici 
Italiavi, which supplement the information which the 
author has gathered in the country. Such an analysis 
may do a great deal of good. It should make under- 
standable Italy’s attitude and ])olicv. and free it from the 
suspicion of ambiguity. A complete understanding of 
Italy’s vital needs ma} conceivably lead to certain 
measures on the j)art of the Allies which will create the 
closest intimacy between Italy and her jjartners for 
decades and perhaps for all time. It may lead to a new 
departure in international policy, to measures which 
may be summed up in the phrase “ An Empire for Italy.” 

The Italians po.ssess to the strongest exteht the artistic 
temperament. They are a nation of warm-hearted 
idealists who are a])t to be carried aw^ay In' their feelings. 
Still, even the greatest idealists cannot afford to be guided 
exclusively by ideal motives, and to forget altogether 
the compelling demands of practical necessity. The 
Italians are at the same time idealists and business men. 
They went to war not only in order to defend the Right 
and to free their brothers wdio live in bondage on the 
other side of the Austrian frontier; as many Englishmen" 
beheve, but they were animated at the same time by 
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larger and a more practical purpose, although it was little 
mentioned. Even the most passionate Irredentists hoped 
that a victorious war would not merely give to their 
country the unredeemed provinces, but that it would 
estab^sh the secmity and economic well-being of the 
people and give to the Italian nation the resources and 
tlje elbow-room which it urgently requires. It is not 
sufficiently realised that Italy’s expansionist aims spring, 
not from the lust of conquest, from the desire of domina- 
ting and exploiting other nations, but from compelling 
economic necessity. ^ 

Countless men who have travelled in Italy have com- 
mented on the fact tha^ the two great characteristics 
of the country are its beauty and its poverty. Many 
observers who remembered Italy's former wealth have 
attributed the poverty of the inhabitants to a too generous 
and enervating climate, to popular hostility to progress, 
to the inlbience of the Roman Catholic Church, to the 
exactions of the Italian landed nobility, or to sheer inborn 
laziness and stupidity The last explanation is the one 
most frequently lieard. In reality the Italians are on 
the whole an exceedingly wide-awake, progressive, liard- 
working and frugal race, which for centuides has been 
kept b..fk by foreign tyranny and misgovernment, and 
which is seyeioly handicapped in the race for material 
succ(‘ss by the inadecpiacy of the natui-al resources The 
beautiful cliMiate, the ever blue sky and the glorious 
vegetation of the country merely disguise its natural 
poverty to the casual visitor 

The prosperity of a country depends upon the energy 
and intelligence of its inhabitants and upon a sufficiency 
of those natural resources which enable the people to 
make a living Agriculture apd the manufacturing 
industries are the principal wealth-creating factors of 
a nation, for commerce by itself produces only little. 
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As Italy possesses scarcely any coal and iron, upon which 
the modern manufacturing industries are based, she 
depends for her existence chiefly on her rural industries, 
and the progress of these is greatly impeded by the soil, 
configuration and climate of the countr 3 % and by the 
insufficient quantity of land available for agricultural 
purposes. Italy is one of the most densely populated 
countries in the world, as the following figures will show: 

1 71 habitants 
per Square Mile. 


United Kingdom . . . . . . . . 372-6 

Italy 313-6 

Germany .. .. .. .. .. 311-0 

France . . . . . ^ . . . . 191-2 

Spain 100-6 


It wiU be noticed that per square mile the population of 
Italy is three times as great as is that of Spain, that it 
is more than 50 per cent, greater than that of wealthy 
France; that it is somewhat greater than that o^ Germany, 
which is blessed with huge agricultural plains, many 
navigable rivers, and with inexhaustible mineral and 
industrial resources; and that it is almost as great as that 
of the United Kingdom itself. 

Before con.<idering Italy's agriculture it should be 
pointed out that agriculture, even if carried on liTMer the 
most favouiable conditions, is far less potent *:is a wealth- 
creating factor than is manufacturing. The Americans 
produce in their gigantic country some of the Inost valuable 
crops in the world. Among the nations of the world 
the United States have the largest production of wheat, 
maize, oats, tobacco, cotton, cattle, pigs, etc. Yet, 
according to the American Census of Production of 1910, 
the value of all American crops was in 1909 only 
$5,487,161,223, wliile <he value of all manufactured 
goods produced* in that year amounted to no less than 
20,767,546,000 dollars, or almost four times as much. 
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Agriculture is carried on most easily and most profit- 
ably on the level ground of sheltered and well-watered 
plains. A glance at the map shows that Italy is an ex- 
ceedingly mountainous land, that the proportion of 
level ^plain is ver}^ small. As the large forests which 
formerly covered the Italian hills were ruthlessly cut 
down in the ]3ast, the earth which covered them was 
washed into the valleys The hills became barren, and 
the consequence is that the Italian mountain streams 
dry u]) in time of drought and become raging destructive 
torrents when it rains. Modern Italy is endeavouring 
with infinite labour to reafforest the mountains and to 
control the streams « 

Italy possesses not only a totally insufficient proportion 
of level ground, but a very large part of the Italian 
plains consists of marshes and swamps. Moreover, the 
Italian plains, and the uplands too, are stricken by 
malaria, which is almost universal Malaria is a notifi- 
able disease in Italy. In 1914 no fewer than 214,092 
cases of malaria were re})orted to the authorities Owing 
to the energetic steps taken by the Italian Government, 
whi(;h is draining swamps, introducing good sanitation, 
providing free quinine for the poor, etc , the deadliness of 
the si.furge has much diminished The deaths from 
malaria ha^e thus been reduced from 13.358 in 1901-1902 
when the State began the distribution of quinine, to 
2.042 in lt^l4 Still, malaria debilitates a large part 
of the population. The prevalence of this disease has 
forced millions of Italians to abandon the plain wdiere 
they have to wank and to live in towns on the hills. 
Hence farmers and labourers lose many hours every day 
in going to and from their work, and in carting produce 
of every kind, and even watei u]> and down th(‘ hills 
which they inhai)ib 

The Italian climate, wdiich seems so generous to the 
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tourist, is, after all, not very favourable to agriculture. 
The country suSers frequently from drought, which 
plays havoc with the harvest. That may be seen from 
the startling fluctuations in the produce of the great 
staple crops. In 1909 Italy produced 61 ,772, 710. hecto- 
litres of wine. In 1910 she produced only 29,293,240 
hectolitres, or less than liaK as much In 1909 she 
produced 2,559,200 hectolitres of olive oil, but in 1910 
only 1,384,600 hectolitres, or about half the former 
quantity. Between 1911 and 1912 the olive-oil production 
declined from 2,422,300 hectolitres to 958,000 hectolitres, 
or to nearly one-third; while the important chestnut 
crop fell from 8,290,000 quintals in the former year to 

4.980.000 in the latter 3'ear. Between 1914 and 1915 
the wine production sank from 43,046,000 hectolitres to 

19.055.000 hectolitres, or to less than one-half. 

Italian agriculturists have endeavom’ed to overcome 
their difficulties by unremitting and intelligent labour. 
They have drained swamps, planted forests, regulated 
the mountain torrents and irrigated the land subject to 
drought. Thej" have introduced many exotic plants 
and animals. Thus, Italy produces vast quantities of 
tobacco, cotton, rice, maize, Indian figs, flax, hemp, 
silk, sugar, etc., and buffaloes wallow in the*5wamps. 
Besides, they have hewn countless teiTcice*^ out of the 
barren rocks, and have covered them with earth, sea- 
weed and other manure carried up in baskets. Hence 
mountains which consisted formerly of sheer rock are 
now covered with prolific orange and lemon groves 
vines, etc. 

Owing to the care and labour bestowed upon agricul- 
ture, the production of Italy’s rural industries has rapidly 
and continually increastd, as the following representative 
figures show : * 
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Production 

OF — 


Y ear. 

Oram. 

Maize. 

\V me. 

t ^ 

Quitilals ! 

Q III Utah. 

Hectolitres. 

Avc.iijre 1879 1883, 

30,318,000 

21,350,000 

30,760,000 

1911 

52,302,000 

23,790,000 

42,654,000 

19f2 

45,102,000 

25,003,000 

44,123,000 

1913 

58,452,000 

27,532,000 

52,240,000 


Italy’s agriculture has prospered largely because, 
under Government auspices, scientific processes have 
been applied to it It is viorth noting that the consump- 
tion of superphosphates by the Italian agilculturists 
has increased from 4,311,512 quintals foi the average 
of the years 1901-1903 to 10,409,603 for the average of 
the years 1 910-1 91 2. 

The number of animals kept has vastly increased. 
Between 1876 and 1908, in which years live-stock censuses 
were taken, the following changes have occirrred ; 


Year. Homes. Mules. ('attle. 


1870 025,957 292,983 498,700 3,489.125 

1908 .. •955*878 388,337 849,723 0,218,227 


Year. 

1870 . . 
1908 .. 


^heep. 

0,977,104 

11,102,926 


Goats. 

1,688,478 

2.714,878 


Pigs. 

1,553,582 

2,507,798 


It wiU be noticed that during the period under considera- 
tion very important increases have b*een universal. 
The great progress in Italy’s agricuicure may furthermore 
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be seen from the rapid increase of certain exporta^sucli afii i 
the following : 

Exports of — 


Year. 

Macearoniy eic. 

Oranges and 
Lemons. 

Cheese. 

1893 . . 

Quintals. 

89,148 

Quintals. 

1,978,134 

Quintals. 

66,39X, 

1903 . . 

265,904 

3,095,860 

150,406 

1913 .. 

709,921 1 

4,365,409 

328,044 


Although Italy's agriculture has marvellously pro- 
gressed, the income derived from it is comparatively 
small. The prices of Italian*, wine, oil, oranges, lemons, 
figs, etc., have been depressed by the competition of 
France, Spain, United States, Asia Minor, North Africa, 
and of other countries which can produce and export 
very cheaply. Hence the Italian agriculturists derive 
only small profits. Life is a very hard struggle for them. 

Italy’s soil, with the exception of the Lombardo- 
Venetian Plain and other favoured spots, is semi-arid 
and poor. Unfortunately, the sea which washes Italy’s 
extensive shores does not compensate the country for 
the insufficielicy of its agricultural resources, for the sea 
lacks fish. Exactly as it is widely believed tifat Italy’s 
agriculture is exceptionally prosperous , because the 
country produces luxury foods such as oranges, olives, 
figs, almonds, peaches, wine, etc., even* so it is often 
assumed that Italy’s fishing is a great source of wealth 
because, apart from fish, the Italian fishermen gather 
such valuable articles as coral and sponges. In 1912 
the total value of aU the fish caught came to £951,000, 
and that of aU coral and sponges gathered to only £54,400. 
In the aggregate thep. Italian fishing industry produced 
in 1912 a harvest worth £l,005,40p. The insignificance 
of that ajnount may be gauged from the fact that in th^. 



flatae year the British fisheries yielded fish and shell- 
fish to the value of £13,234,426. In Italian fishing, as 
in Italian agriculture, the maximum of labour yields 
only a minimum of profit . 

Italy’s difficulties in making a living by agriculture 
and fisliing aie great, but her difficulties in developing 
her manufacturing industries are still greater. Modern 
manufacturing is founded upon coal and iron. Unfor- 
tunately, among the great nations of the world Italy 
is poorest in the most essential minerals. Her coal 
production compares with that of some other countries 
as follows : 


Coal and Lignum 

111 United States 
In United Kingdom . . 
Tn Germany 
In Belgium 
Tn Italy. . 


PRODUCED IN 1912. 

Tons. 

. . 525,427,837 

. . 260,416,338 

. . 255,810,094 

22,972,000 
663,812 


The United Kingdom produces more coal in a single day 
than Italy produces in a whole year, and little Belgium 
produces thirty^-three times as much. Moreover, the 
trifling quantity of coal raised in Italy i& of very low 
quality. .« 

Italy’s lack of, iron ore is equally striking, as will be 
seen from the following table : 

’ Iron-Ore Production in 1912. 

Tons. 

In United States . . . . . . 60,440,100 

In Germany . . . . . . . . 22,692,000 

In France 19,500,000 

In United Kingdom .. .. 14,011,700 

In Italy 682,066 

• 

It is believed by many that Italy derives«a large income 
from the exploitation of her minerals, because she pro- 
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duces considerable quantities of sulphur, tin and beautiful' 
marble. However, the competition of other nations has 
kept prices so low that Italy obtains only a trifling in- 
come from her mineral resources Her relative poverty 
in that respect will clearly be seen from the following 
figures 


Value of All Mtnerals produced in 1912 

£ 

In United States 448,794,498 

In United Kingdom . . . . . . 131,220,853 

In Italy . . . . . . . . 3.768,000 

In order to supply her railways, ships, factories, gas- 
works, etc., with the necessary fuel, Italy must import 
the bulk of the coal used, which thus is very expensive 
to the consumers. In 1912, for instance, when she pro- 
duced 663,812 tons of coal, she impoited from abroad 
13,305,000 tons, or twenty times as much. ^ 

Italy’s iron and steel industry de])ends on foreign 
countries not only for its coal, but also for the bulk of 
its iron, which is imported partly in the form of ore and 
partly in that of metal. Notwithstanding her lack of 
coal and iron, Italy has succeeded in rapidly increasing 
her production of steel. While in 1900 shc^produced 
only 115,887 tons of steel, in 1912 she produced 801,907 
tons. It is obvious, however, that the position of the 
Italian iron and steel industry is exceedirxgly precarious 
owing to its complete dependence upon imported coal 
and iron 

Exactly as the Italian agriculturists have succeeded 
in cultivating the barren rocks by converting them into 
prolific gardens, the Italian manufacturers have learned 
how to manufacture vdthout coal. Electrical and other ^ 
machinery hafe been called in to , replace steam-power/. 
The development in the use of power in the manufacturing 
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industries has been as follows according to the last Indus- 
trial Censuses : 

Hokse-Powi:ks tn the Manufacturing Industries. 


Vea^ . 

Steam. 

Uydi auJic. 

Gax, Oil- 
engines, etc. 

Total. 

1903 

289,735 

418,481 

, 26,058 ' 

734,274 

1911 

471,043 

951,836 

197,525 

1 , 620,404 


Between 19011 and 1911 the industrial horse-power em- 
ployed has more than doubled, and the progress made 
has been particularly remarkable in the case of gas and 
oil engines and of hydraulic power. Happily, Nature 
has given to tlie Italians an abundance of power in the 
form of waterfalls which can be converted into electricity. 
According to Government investigations, at least 5,000,000 
horse-powers arc available, and the conquest of the 
Trentino should fuiTiish an additional 250,000 horse- 
powers. Vast power can also be provided by the forma- 
tion of artificial lakes which the Government has planned. 
The Italian authorities intend not only to provide an 
abundance of electrical power for industrial purposes, 
but to electrify the whole of the national railways, 
eliminating ^he\ise of coal ab far as possible Possibly 
science will succeial in improving electrical smelting to 
such an extent that the Italian iron and steel industries 
also will become independent of imported coal. 

Among the most progressive Italian manufacturing 
industries are the textile industries, the production of 
machinery — Italian silks, cottons, motor-cars, etc., are 
universally appreciated — the electrical industry, the 
chemical industry, etc. The ex|mnsion of the chemical 
industry may be ga^iged from the fact that Italy’s pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid increased from 59,362 tons in 
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1893 to 644,713 tons in 1913. Similar increases have 
taken place in other chemical productions. 

The energy and success with which Italy has developed 
her manufacturing industries may be seen from the rapid 
increase in the imports of certain raw materials employed^ 
in manufactming and in the exports of manufactured 
goods. » 

^MPORT^. 


Year. 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Coal. 

('op per and 
Brass. 

1893 

1903 

1913 

Quintals 

987,080 

1 . 541,646 

2 . 018,808 

Q Uintah. 
89,083 
153,542 
286,391 

Tons. 

3 . 724,401 

5 . 546,823 

10 , 834.008 

Quintals. 

30.426 

60,963 

502,802 

Kxpuki>. 


Yeai. S}ll TexUlef^. Cation Thread. C otNm Cloth. 


1893 .. .. 18 . 866 , 0(10 

1903 .. 68 , 454,000 

1913 .. , 108 . 225,000 


Quint aC. Quintals. 

7 . 087 , 00 (» 28 , 416,000 

92 , 018.000 172 , 916.000 

146 , 142.000 493 , 946,000 


Of course, there are industries which haVc lujt pros- 
pered. Still, on the whole the Italian industries have 
progressed very greatly Between 1893 and 1913 the 
imports of all raw ^aaterials used in the industries increased 
from 635,000,000 lii^e to 2,092,000,000 lire, or more than 
threefold, while the exports of all partly or wholly manu- 
factured goods increased during the same period from 
468,000,000 lire to 1,389,000,000 lire, or almost exactly 
threefold. 

While Italian agriculture and the ifalian manufacturing 
industries have been heavily handicapped by Nature, 
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Italy’s 0 'mmerce has been similarly handicapped both 
by Nature and by the action of man. The length and 
narrowness of Italy’s territory and the difficulty of carry- 
ing goods from one seashore to the other because of the 
intervei;iing mountain walls have been a great impediment 
to internal commerce. Owing to its configuration, cheap 
inland transport, which is one of the mainsprings of 
commerce, is lacking. Italy possesses no navigable rivers 
except in the Lombardo-Venetian Plain, and scarcely 
any canals, for shipping on rivers and canals is practicable 
only on level plains. Lastly, the construction of railways 
and roads is most expensive in Italy. Innumerable tunnels 
have to })e bored through rocks, chasms have to be 
bridged, and both roads and railroads have frequently 
to be based upon enormous viaducts, which form so 
noteworthy a characteristic of the Italian landscape. 
Both railroads and carriage-roads have to overcome 
heavy gradients, which are very unfavourable to cheap 
and easy transportation We can, therefore, not be 
surprised that inland transport is comparatively dear and 
insufficiently developed, except in the Lombardo-Venetian 
Plain and other favoured spots. 

Italy lies midway between the East aifd the West. 
The greats wealth of ancient Venice, Florence and 
Genoa was dye k) the fact that these tow’iis handled a 
large portion of the commerce which w^as carried to and 
fro between Contral and Western Europe on the one hand 
and Asia and Africa on the other. Owing to their geo- 
graphical position and to the piercing of the Alps by 
numerous tunnels, Venice and Genoa should still handle 
a very large portion of the international trade, to the 
great benefit of Italy. Unfortunately, both Germany 
and Austria have succeeded in depriving Italy of the 
bulk of her legitimate share in internatiotial commerce. 
By the preferential tariff of the IState railways Germany 
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and Austria-Hungary have succeeded in diverting th©"'' 
trade of South German 3 % Southern Austria and Switzer-;^’ 
land, which naturally should flow by way of Genoa and 
Venice, to Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp and Trieste, 
to the great injury of the Italian merchants, the Italian 
railways, the Italian Merchant Marine and the Italian 
people. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties caused by the unkind- 
ness of Nature and the selfishness of Germany and Austria- , 
Hungary, Italy's trade and commerce have wonderfully 
increased owing to the energy, abiht}* and industry of 
the people The expansion of Italy’s oversea trade may 
be gauged from the following hgiu'es: 


Tonnage or (toods forwarded from and received at Italian 
Ports. 

Year. Toni>. 


1883 

1893 

1903 

1913 


10,629,027 

13.213,131 

19,419,876 

31,821,882 


Since 1883 Italy ^ sea trade has exactly trebled, and 
during the l^^st decade it has increased by more than 
50 ])er cent 

The develo])ment of Italy’s internal trade may be seen 
by the wonderful development of her bahks. The ac- 
counts of the Banca Gommerciaie, the leading institution, 
show' the following progress- 


y'ear. (\ipital. 7>epoxj/^f Balanres. Secuni^es. 


Lire. Lire. Lire. Lire. 

189.5 .. 20,000,000 ,64.924.650 40,152,931 53,646,698 

1905.. 105,0()0,000 129,698,124 254,609,804 490,841,771 

1913 .. 130.000,000 232,857,338 512,929,167 819,602,962 
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On December 31, 1016, the total assets of the Banea 
Commerciale came t o 2,941 ,988,583 lire, or to £1 1 8,tKi9,0f)0„ 
That hank ranks now among the foremost institutions 
of the world 

The Italian people have not only worked hard in field 
factory and counting-house, but they have also saved 
hai;d The Italians are probably the most thrifty nation 
in Europe At any rate, it may be a^s(Ttcd that in no 
Europ('an country have ])oy)ular savings accumulated 
more ra])id]y than in Italy The Italian Governmf'nt 
Statistics su])ply us with the following most remarkable 
record • 

Deposits in Savings Tanks and Savings Institutions. 

Lire. 

1883 1,151, 013, 67C» 

1893 .. . . .. .. 1,077,025,410 

1903 3,256,132,950 

1913 , 5,790,151,626 

These* tiguies exclude* the de])osits in the Bank^ pioper. 
Including th('s(* tin* -deposits in 1913 amounted to 
7.22o,37t»,o45 lire*, or to about £300,00(>,oo(i. 

Only tho>e who have lived m Italy or who have 'Studied 
imiiartial and leliahle reeoid.s eaii realise the self-abnega- 
tion with^ which the Italian workers save in oidei' to 
k'ave a eomjrteftcy to their famili(*s. Even tlu'pooiest 
woi’kei': — and the unskilled Italian labourers are wietcli- 
edly ])oor -]u4t money by, stinting tlu'inse'lves of the 

vt*ry n(*cessari(*s of life* The' thrift of the Italian labourers 
has attracted altt*ntion wherever they lune gone. In 
September. 19o7, the United States Dcjiartment of 
0omm(‘rc(; and laibour published a most interesting 
Re])ort on Italian, Skivic and Hungarian 1 mvagranis, 
\vlnch show^s that among the foreign immigrant labourers 
the Italians are by Ur the thriftiest. That fact is not 
based on vague estimates, but on comprehensive exact 

21 
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and comparative data fnrniRhcd l)y many hundreds 
of observations made during a considerable space of time. 
AVe read, for instance: 

The average income per man for a represf'iitative month 
in 19(>5, for the (>79 men shown above, was $34 49, the 
.average cost of living was $7 and the average surplus 
over cost was $27 29 

The average income per man for a representative month 
in 1 90(5. for the 153(> men shown, was $37 07, the average 
cost of living was $0 79. and the average surplus over 
cost was $30.28 

It will be noticed that, roughly speaking, the Italian 
labourers lived on about Is a day, saving tlie rest of their 
w'age In the first example given the Italian labourers 
spent on themselves only om^-fifth of their income, 
saving the remaining jiortion In the second tliey spent 
about one-sixth of their earnings, saving tlie nmiaiiiing 
five-sixths. \A hereas in the anthracite regnon Anglo- 
Saxon laboiuers pay for their board from $10 to $18 
a month, and whereas Slavonic labourers paid from $10 
to $12, the Italian labouiers expended, according to the 
Report, only $5 per month. Vnfortunately, many 
Italian labourers have undermined their liealth by (xag- 
gerated thrift. The American Report stated : 

'' <• 

Contractors have in many instance's com])lained of 
the lack of strength of the Italian labourers in the United 
States, and have attributed it to insufficient food. The 
general manager of the leading contracting comjiany 
in the Southern States, waiting from Tennessc^e, says: 
“The main trouble with th(^ Italian is that he does 
not eat enough to furnish him w'itli the jirojier nourish- 
ment needed in the work. Of course, if a man is not 
properly fed he cannot do a good day’s work. . . .” 

\\ ith this slender fare they cannot maintain their 
strength, and soon sink into the aiiR^mic condition w'hich 
precedes consumption. It is almost useless to point 
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out to them the necessity of more food to meet the harsher 
climate and heavier work of this country. They have 
come here to earn and to save money, and save it they 
will, at the expense of health and life. 

It may be safely asserted that practically all Italians 
save However, savings de])Osits vary greatly in Italy. 
Jw the Northern provinces, where watei -power is cheap 
and plentiful, and espeiaally in the Lombardo-Venetian 
Plain, savings per head are high In the poor and back- 
ward South they are low. In the province of Lombardy 
the savings amounted in 1912 to 288*79 lire ])er head of 
population, but they came in Sicily to only 88*13 lire, and 
in the Abruzzi to only 72^)2 lire per head of population. 

It should be borne in mind that the savings dei)Osited in 
the Italian banks are not all derived from earnings in 
Italy The Italian emigiants send their savings home, 
and their relatives pla(*e them into the savings banks 
for s(‘eurify. Italian Government ofticials and econo- 
mists usually estimate that the Italian emigrants remit 
to the mother ('ountry at leasts 5(10,00(1,(100 lire per annum. 
On the other hand, it should not. be believed that the 
sums deposited in the savings banks repiesent the total 
of the ]) 0 })ular savings A very large part of these is 
invest(al* in freehold farms, houses and Italian Govern- 
ment Stocl# During the last twenty years at least 
£200,000,000 of Italian Government Stock has been 
bought abro<\d by the Italian ])eo})le and lias been sent 
to Italy. Two decades ago Italy held only about 50 per 
cent of the national debt. In 1913 the Italians held 
more than 80 per ccmt of their national debt. As the 
Italian business men invest theii- savings largely in their 
business, it is clear that the savings banks deposits have 
been vastly increased, and that fhe piace of the Govern- 
ment Stock has bcKUi raised from year* to year chiefly 
through the determined thrift of the j30orer classes, 
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through the savings of small farmers, sliopkee])ers, manual 
\Aoi‘k(M's, ete. Evejy Italian banker knows tlial this is 
the case. 

Study of Italian Jiidustrial conditions shows that^ not 
onl}^ agjiculture, .tlu^ manufacturing industries' and 
commcjcc' liav(' lajiidly j)rogi’essc-d, but that the whole 
count ly has advanced, and that the working iicojile haVe 
had a considerable ^hal•e in the* advance mad(\ The 
capital of tlic co-operative societies has incrt'ascal iietween 
19(i(i and 19lo fiom aa. 10 1 dJIbi lire to lal,Sa2,a79 lire. 
In town and count iv the workers dis])lay increasingly 
a sturdy sense af inde]>endeiua‘ 

The material jU'ogress of the iiation as a whole* is evident 
to all w'ho habitually visit Italy ^loi'eover, it a]ipears 
clearly from tiu* (Government statistics In 1S94-1S95 
Italy had only 11,179 t(“le]>hoiie subscriber's i>v 1914- 
191a their number had increased to 99.599 ^ In 1S9<- 
189S, 186,802,000 units of electric light were uscal in 
Italy. By 1915-1916 their num])t*r had inciease'd to 
2,169,996,00(1 units. 

Although the Italian Govei'imu'iit and peo]»le liave 
done their utmost to advance* tlie count ly niate*rially, 
intellectual })rejgrcss has not. been neglected The* sta- 
tistics relating to the Universities, teclmical schools, 
libraries, benevolent institutions, etc , sliow bi lapid and 
uninterruptc'd advance The jiroiiortion of aiialphabets 
above six years for tlic wiiolc of the kingdom was in 1872 
69 ]ier cent , in 1882 62 pe i cent., in 19ol 48 jier cent., 
and in 1911 98 ]>ei cent. 'The numlier of aiial{)habe;ts 
from 12 to 15 years old was reduce‘d between 1901 and 
1911 from 97- 6 per cent to 24 6 per cent. Analphabets 
are getting very rare in the Northern provinces, where 
education is excellent. *ln 1872 there were large stietches 
(►f the count] where 80 [icj cent (jf tin* po})ulati<m could 
neither read nor write. 
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From the facts and figures given in the preceding pages 
it will be c](‘aj' that the Italian ])(‘ople, working and saving 
with thc^ greatest determination, have achieved remarkable 
progiess in c'very direction. W'orking and saving with 
he]'oi(f enei'gy and s(^lf-denia], they hav(‘ raised tlicir 
country vciy considerably Nevertheless, Italy has 
r(*mained })oor and is unable to nourish her inhal)itant s. 
The I'cason is tliat tlie Italian po})ulation increases at a 
(piicloa- rate than the national wealth During the last 
tifty y('ars of tlu' Census Italy's jiopulation has grown as 
follov s 

PoPCL\TI()N WITHIN THE PllESENT LIMITS OF ITALY. 


Vcd)'. 

I8()L> 

. . 25.090.990 - 

87*2 squar(‘ kiloTiictr 

1872 

. . 20,891,154 

9.9-5 ,, 

1882 

. . 28,459,028 - 

99-9 .. 

1901 

. :i2, 475,25.9 

119-9 ,, 

191 1 » 

. . .94.071,377 - 

129.9 ,, 


Tlu‘ raj)id ineiT'asc of the national }) 0 })ulation has 
foi'ced the Italians, who foimc'i'ly \\er(‘ a home-staying 
peo])l(‘. to emigiMtc' in oidi'r to make a living Italian 
emigration has Ix/gun only recimtly, but it has in(*reased 
at a I'ate which is positively ti'rnfying to many ])atriotie 
Italians According to the figures furnished by the 
emigration •aut^ioi ities, Italian emigration has, since 
ISNI, d('vt‘lo])ed as given in table on ]> 314. 

Th(' increa’se of Italy's emigra.tion is truly alarming 
In 18N1 the bulk of tlie Italian emigrants went to Euro- 
pean and to the Mediterranean countries close at hand, 
siicli as Tunis In 1913 the bulk of the Italian emigrants 
went to Transoceanic countries Betveen 1881 and 1913 
the number of Transoceanic emigrants increased from 
41,IM>4 to th(' gigantic number f>f r>59,r>()G The conse- 
rpiences of this enormous loss of jHijuilation are reviailed 
in the Censuses. Emigration is particularly great from 
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the poorest provinces of Italy, from tlie South. It is 
fairly great from tlie Central })rovinces. and comj)aratively 
small from the Northern provinces, and especially from 
those which possess cheap and plentiful water-power 
and which are situated in the bountiful Lombardo- 
Venetian Plain. While the population of Lombardia, 
Venetia, Liguria. Emilia, is increasing rapidly arid while 
that in the Marche, Umbria. Calabria, is almost stagnant, 


Italian Kmigkatu)N 



To European 



' Tnnnigiants 

IVa/ 

and 

Mediterranean 

T/ans- 
ocean le. v 

Total. 

JUturninq 
f rom 


Countries. 



( tverseas. 

1881 . 

94,768 

41,064 

135.832 

? 

1886 . . 

84.952 

82,877 

167,829 


1891 .. 

106,056 

187.575 

293,631 


1896 . . 

11:1.255 

194,247 

307.482 

*) 

19(H .. 

253,571 

279.674 

533.245 

'' T 

1966 . , 

276,042 

511.935 

7 87,977 

157,987 

1907 

288,774 

415,901 

704.675 

248.428 

1908 

248,101 

238,573 

486.673 

300,834 

1909 . 

226,;i55 

399.282 

625,637 

134,210 

1910 . 

248.696 

402,779 

651.475 

161,148 

191! 

271.065 

262.779 

533.844 

218,998 

1912 . . 

308.'140 

403,306 

711.446 

1 82.1190 

1‘119 . 

31.3,032 

5.79,566 

872,598 

,188.978 

that of 

the Abruzzi, 

of Campania, a pa it 

from Na})les, 

of the 

Basilicata and 

of parts 

of Sicily, 

lias actually 


decreased 


Of the Italian emigrants, tlie vast majority, about SI 
per cent . aie men, and the lesult is tliat at the ('ensus 
of 1911 the persons of the female sex were found to be 
far more numerous than those of the male sex in several 
provinces In the Abruzzi and Molisi, for instance, 
there were 7()7,H93 females and (Inly 662,81 males. 
In Camjiania there were 1,715,354 females and only 
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1,596,036 maley. In Calabria there were 750,015 females 
and only 652,046 males Needless to say, the males who 
remain in the provinces fi-om which emigratioi] is particu- 
larly heavy cojisist very largel}^ of old men and young 
boy^ » Italy is losing by emigration the flower of her 
manhood 

•As th(‘ emigiation ju'oblem is one of the most serious, 
if not the most serious, Italian ’problem, it is necessary 
to study it a little more tdosely Lei us, then, inquire 
which countries are most attractive to tlu' Italian emi- 
grants According to the Government returns, Italian 
emigiants went in 1913 to the following countries 


France . . . . . . . . . 83.435 

Fo Switzerland . . . . . . . . 90,019 

To Au'vtria-Ilnngary . . . . . . 39.033 

To (naiiiaiiy . . .. .. .. .. 81.947 

To United States . . . . . . 376,776 

'to (•anada 30,699 

To Ar^<'n1ina .. .. 111,500 

'to brazil .. .. 31.952 

'To An^tialasia .. .. .. .. 1,682 


A detailed analysis of emigration from the various 
Italian ])rovinees sliows that th(‘ men from the Northern 
provinces go principally to Kurojie - Franera S\\ it zerland, 
Aust ria-llufigary and Germany, which ai’c neai to hand; 
wdiile the emigrants from the Central and es}»eeiall> from 
the Southei’ii proviiua^s go oversea, especially to the 
Cnitcd States, Canada, Argentina and Brazil 

It is highly signifi(*ant that of tlu' Italian ('migrants 
about SI ])er cent, are men and only about 19 ])er cent, 
are women As a rule, the men emigrat(> and leave their 
waves and children at home The Italians are intimsely 
fond of tlu'ir country and oi •their surroundings, and 
they abhor the idea of settling ])ernianeiitly abroad. 
They emigrate only in the hope of saving enough money 
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to live in beautiful Italy Ilereiu lies the pathos of the 
great emigration movement, for naturally very many 
Italian emigi'ants ai't' iK>t a])le to letiirn Ibaiee they 
remain abroad rnueli again.^t their ^\il] Althougli tlie 
vast majority of Italian mnigrants uumii to leave their 
country only for a short spell, intending to c'ome back 
as soon as ]>ossi])k\ vast numliers have imnained abroad. 
I hey have lemained abroad either beeausi* they have 
not succeeded in accumulating enough monev (a’ bt'cause 
they discovered that they could make a better living 
abioad than in Italy Naturally, many of the succi^ssful 
emigrants have sent f(.u‘ their la inilies Herein lies the 
reason that, although as a iille iium only (‘migrate in 
search of work. 19 ])er cent, of the (‘migrants consist of 
women 

Let us now see where tlu' bulk of Italy's emigrants 
have settled Let us study th(‘ natural current of the 
stream According to carefull\ drawn up' estimates 
published by the Italian Emigration ( 'oniinission. the 
Italians living outside of Italy in 19lo wcic distiibuted 
as follows 


In XortJierr?’ and Ka-n*in InirojK* 

a.28r> 


In \Ve‘'t(3rn Pniropc (Fiance) 

444. (iOO 


Jn Central Euioi>e (Germany, 
Sw It zei land, Aiisli la-il ungaiy ) 

40G,obt) 


In Southern Eiirtqx' 

44,G17 



— 

900.5G2 

North All ica 

181,(127 


South Africa 

10,81)2 




191,919 

Nortli An)eii(*;i 

].80].G2:{ 


Smit li America 

2,G:38,9r)2 


Central America . . 

4,481 



— 

4,44a,0r>G 

Asia . . . . c . . 


12,500 

Australasia . 


7,709 

Total 


5,557,740 
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During a few dee.adt^s r),r)r)7,74C) Italians have settled 
abroad, and the great majority of these will probably 
not T'cduni It will bc^ not iecal that tlie current of Italian 
emigration g(jes with a])pi oximatcdy e(_[uai strength io 
Southt'pn and to Xorthcaii countries ddie number ot 
Italians who have ^ettkal in Xoilh Ameiiea, and in Eui-(>[)e 
is iflmoA exactly as large as that of the men w’ho have 
settled in South America and in Xoith Afiica, uhere 
the climate^ a piuoxiniatcs that of Italy. It is theretore 
obvious that the ]>iincipal aim ol the emigiant Italian 
is to find good woik at a good wage, and that he does 
not caie veay much whetlua the country in wdiich lie works 
resemble^ Italy oi' is eompaftit ively bleak and inhospitalile. 

Th(' fact that the vast majoiaty of Italian emigrants 
intend to leave Italy only foi' a short time, that they wish 
to letui'ii as soon as jiossible to tlu‘ land of their birth 
and to then' families, is appaient not only from the 
phenomenon that si per cent, of the Italian emigrants 
are men, but also from the Ckaisus which was taken on 
June lo, 191I The ( 'eiisus forms contained ipiestions 
relating to Italians who wei‘(‘ living abroad One of 
tlic'se quc‘stions asked for information regarding (‘migrants 
who wauu' ex[K‘ct(‘d to return to Italy dmang the Oensus 
year Fj’orn the classiticat ion of the r('pli('s laaa'ived it 
apjiears t hat •! , I ? 4.093 Italian emigrants w(U(‘ expt'cted 
to i'(‘turn to Italy in I911, according to the information 
i^U])j)lied liy their families The impossibility of the return 
of 1,1 lM, 003 emigrants is obvious fi-om the fact that, ac- 
coi'ding to a table ])reviously given, only about 200,000 
emigrants return on an avcu’age ev(‘ry year from countries 
oversells Of these 1. 124,003 (‘migrants whose return 
Was expected by their families during the second half 
of 1911, no fewer than 725,644 w«.‘re reported to be in 
extra- Eurojx'an (uniidries. * 

W ithin a very few years many American vStates have 
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been swamped a sudden inrush of Italians. In 
South America, where in 1910 there were 2,038,952 
Italians, the Italian emigrants occupy proportionately 
a most important position. However, in the United 
States also the proportion of Italians is exceedingly 
great. According to the American Census ot 1910, there 
were in the United States 1,343,070 Italians The signi- 
ficance of that number may be seen from the fact that 
there were at the same time only 870,455 English-born 
people in the United States, while England, Scotland 
and Wales combined accounted for 1.221,283 people in 
that country. As the population of Italy is approxi- 
mately equal to that of England alone, the proportion 
of Italian people in the United States is 50 per cent, 
greater than that of the English people living in that 
country. In New York alone there were at the time of 
the Census 340. 77o Italians, a larger number than the 
population of Palermo. 

An analysi.N of Italy's economic ])o^ition shows clearly 
that the poverty of the Italian people is due*, not to their 
ignorance and laziness, as is frequently asserted by the 
ill-informed and the superficial, but to the great density 
of Italy's population, to its rapid increas(‘, and esjiecially 
to the extraordinary inadequacy of the natural resouices, 
which impedes the development of Ital^ s agriculture, 
fishing, manufacturing industries and trade. Close study 
of economic Italy shows clearly that the Italians are 
earnest, intelligent and most industrious work(Ts, who 
by unremitting toil and superhuman frugality and thrift 
have vastly improved their position, and who deserve 
general sympathy and siqiport in their heroic struggle 
with adversity. 

The full measure o1 Italy’s difficulties is revealed by 
the statistics of her foreign trade, tv'hich give the follow- 
ing picture : 
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Year. 

ItaJifs lm]>orls 

^ Hah/\ Eiporir. 

Lreeeff of Importtt 
over Exports. 


Lire. 

Lire 

Lire. 

1895 . 

1 , 187 , 000,000 

! 1 , 038 , 000,000 

149 , 000,000 

1000 . . 

* 1 , 700 , 000,000 

' 1 , 338 , 000,000 

362 . 000,000 

1905 . 

2 , 010 . 000.000 

1 1 , 705 , 000,000 

311 , 000,000 

1910 . 

! 3 , 240 , 000,000 

i 2 , 080 , 000,000 

1 . 166 , 000,000 

1911 * . . 

3 . 389 , 000,000 

' 2 , 204 , 000.000 ' 

1 , 185 , 000,000 

1912 . 

3 , 702 . 000,000 

' 2 , 397 , 000,000 

1 , 305 , 000,000 

1912 .. 

; 3 , 040 , 000 , 0(10 

' 2 . 512 , 000,000 

1 , 134 , 000,000 


1 


foreign tiade has two great characteristics. 
In the first place, it is quickly expanding. In the second 
place, it shows a considerable excess of imports over 
exports, and this unfavourable balance is continually 
and very rapidly increasing. Owing to the insufficiency 
of its agiicultural soil and its mineral resources, etc., 
Italy is de]>endent upon foreign countries, not only for 
many raw materials, but also for a great deal of her food, 
especially wheat, Italy's economic position may briefly 
be suniined iij) as follows. She buys from abroad vast 
quantities of indis])ensable food and of equally indispens- 
able raw’ materials, such as coal, cotton, wool, iron, 
cop[)er, etc . and she pays for these only in part with her 
exports, wliich consist very largely of luxuries. There 
remains a vcvf considerable adverse balance to be settled, 
and she pays for the great and (ionstantly growing excess 
of her imports, not, as does the United Kingdom, with 
the earnings of her shipping and the income derived from 
her foreign investments, both of wiiich are insignificant, 
but with the labour of her emigrants. As she cannot 
export a sufficiency of goods, she is compelled to export 
men in (Jider to be able to pay for her imports and to 
live. That is a wasteful and a vety })ainful proceeding, 
which is bound to delTilitate the nation. 

As Italy imports necessities and exports chiefly luxuries, 
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she finds lierself in an unfortunate and a very dangerous 
})osition An analysis of Italy's expoils sliows that these 
consist principally of the following goods according to the 
order of their iin])ortance • silk and silk manufactures, cotton 
manufactures (largely luxuries), wine, dried tigs^ grapes, 
almonds, etc* , cheese, olive oil. orang('s. kunons, melons, 
tomatocss. etc , eggs, worked mar])le and alahti-iter, 
various manufactured luxuries, such a> artistic furniture, 
glassware, lace, motor-cars, (^tc 

For decades the nations of the woild will have to save 
in order to ])ay for the \\'ar, and will have to restrict the 
purchase of luxuries, and (‘s])e(‘ially of foreign luxuries. 
Taxation will rcanain wry high, and imported luxuries 
will naturally h(‘ singled out for ])articulaj‘ly heavy 
taxation. Hence ItalyA (‘X])orts of silks, waiu's, oranges, 
figs, almonds, olive oil. artistic fui'iiituris etc . will ]>rob- 
ably he cri])])led Unforl umitely. th(‘ Italian^ cannot 
turn from the jiroductioii of luxuries to that of nec(‘ssities. 
Wheat, beans, potatoo. etc, cannot b(‘ grown on the 
sweltering mciuntain teri'aces whc're vine's, orangt'-trees, 
etc , flourish, nor can tlie Italian industries easily change 
freim the yiiajeluction eef ai-tistic manufacture's, which 
require the maximum e)f labe>ur and the' minimum of e*oal 
and of raw materials, to that of ne'ce'.Nsai ie's whie h re'quire 
tlie minimum of laliour ami the maximuin (.-f raw material. 

One of the most im])oi-tant Italian re'se)ure'es e'enisisted 
in the stream of wealthy fore*ign visit oi’s wlu) be'fore the 
War left every year hundreds of millieins ed hie* in the 
countiy Ameing tlu'se visitors the* Oe'inians we'ie' by 
far the mo>t num(*i’ou> Owing to the nee-essity eif thrift, 
jK'Ojile* will for ye'urs abstain freuu trave'lling abroad. 
Th(‘y will take holidays m th(*ir owai country The Ger- 
mans and Au^tiians wiill ne) doubt sliun Italy 

The eceuiomic })e>,sition of Italy wa^ se'i’ious enough before 
the War; it ma}' become still more serious after its con- 
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elusion. Italy’s imports will presumably be vastly 
increased in ])]'ice, for food and law materials will remain 
dear for many years. At the same time her exports 
will probably b('. vastly rediieial, foi* the world will for 
many }^ars not In' able to afford [lurehasing foreign 
luxuries ( 'onsiaiucmt ly Italy’s unfavourable ti’ade balance 
whidi was seiious ('iiough Indoix* the War, may increase 
at a stai’tling, an uiijirecedented and almost an unlndiev- 
able I’ate. It follows that Italy will be ab](' to pay for 
the ne(‘('^sarles which lias to import only by means 
of a vastly increased exjioit of her citizens to foreign 
States, unless she obtains substantial relief from some 
rpiarti'T or tlu' othei' Emi|^i‘<it ion from Italy, which was 
colossal beloie the War, and which beat all international 
records, may aftei the Peace assume gigantic and truly 
calamitous ])rop(»rtions 

In ltd 4 and 1915 many Italian statesmen, politicians 
and w'riters wiav aversi* from Italy taking jiart in the A\’ar 
be cause thc'V recognis'd that, though exceedingly rich 
in gc'iiiiis. in I'uei-gy and in men, she is exceedingly ])oor 
in natui-al lesouiccs of t'Vi'iw kind by the ex])]oitation 
of v\hich men live d’ht'y recognised that the savings 
which tlu' peojile had accumulated during* decades lyv 
tlu'ir c'xertions and by <i superhuman economy would 
ctuuddy b(* (li^f^ijaTted, that tlu' national working cajiital 
would disa[)p('aj’, that the War might yield the possc'ssion 
of the Tix'ntino and of Trieste', but might nevertheless 
be ruinous to the country Herein lay the reason that 
many Italian ])atriots (considered it a grave mistake for 
Italy to abandon her neutrality. Their views are per- 
fectly understandable. 

Every Italian knows, of course, that the Italian peojile 
are kcjit in poverty and that they ai-e forced against their 
will to emigrate in large numbers because the country 
lacks land for the pursuit of agriculture, and lacks the 
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raw materials necessary for the energetic development 
of the manufacturing industries, especially coal and iron. 
The haunting thought and desire of all Italians has 
naturally been how to provide land and raw material, 
and particularly land, for the people Hent*e many 
Italian patriots hoped to obtain by the War not only the 
liberation of the politically enslaved Italians in Auijtria- 
Hungarv, which is a purely ideal aim, l)ut they hoped 
that the War would at the same time bring economic 
freedom to the Italians in Italy, and enable thian to make 
a living under the Italian flag Therefore they desired 
that the War should yield to the Italian people the elbow- 
room and the natural resQ^irces which they urgently 
need, and as the Greek and Serbian territories are nearest 
at hand, they turned their eyes not unnaturally towards 
them, although they demanded the liberation of the 
Italians in Austria in the name c)f the ]>rinciple of nation- 
alities and of justice * 

If we consider matters di>})assionat(‘ly. it a])})ears that 
the victory of the Alli(‘s may grant amjile compensation 
to all the great nations leagued again.st (kaunany.. Italy 
alone excepted. Russia, if she can still be (‘ailed an 
All}'", the Urkted States, the British Empite and the United 
Kingdom dispose of such gigantic latent resources of 
every kind that their development n^a}'^pay, and may 
more than pay, for the W ar within a few decades The 
acquisition of Alsace-LoiTaiiu' will give To France huge 
deposits of potash and of mincTal oil, and by far the largest 
iron deposits in Eurojx* Th(* (‘xploitat ion r)! these may 
(;over PTancehs War exjxujditure and more If Germany 
should be mad(* to })ay adequate indemnit i(‘s for the damage 
dime by her armies, the smaller nations, which have 
.suffered most, woulc^ naturally have the first call upon 
them Italyf on the other hand^ who has shown the 
greatest gallantry in throwing her sword into the scales 
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when the outlook was exceedingly threatening, might 
suffer greatly, for the economic value of the Trentino and 
of Trieste is onlj^ small. 

The tables given in these pages show that the Italians 
who enjjigrate do not discriminate much between one 
country and the other, that they do not go in the greatest 
nuipbers to lands neai by or to countries where the climate 
resembles tliat of Italy, but they go to any country where 
work and wages are plentiful Thousands of Italians 
go evcjy year as far as the laiited States, Brazil and 
Argentina merely in order to gather in the harvest and 
then return to their native land 

^lany Italian ])at riots, .^educed by the political and 
military advantages of jiropinquity, have advocated 
that Ital} should oiKkMVOur to acquire tcrritoiies inhabited 
by rtieeks and Serbians, and that she should found 
colonitvs in N(>rth Africa, Asia Minor, etc Their wishes 
have, of coutse, liecMi supported enthusiastically by Ger- 
mans desirous of making mischief and by pro-Germans 
working in Italy. 1 lielievethat those Italians who see their 
ideal in a Greater Italy situated about the Mediterranean 
Sea ar(' pursuing a niiragc' If Italy were given the whole 
of the Balkan Peninsula, all North Africa*and all Asia 
Minoi-, 1 h‘J» c'conomic position might be no better than 
it is at present ,The political ambitions of her idealists 
might ]>erha])s be satisli(‘d, but the country would still 
lack the two iwost (‘ssential things — land for her agricul- 
turists and law materials for Iier industries Therefore 
her (dtizens would still migrate by the million to the two 
Americas and to those European countries wdiere wwk 
is plentiful and w^ages aie good, while the Mediterranean 
lands would make large claims upon the Italian bureau- 
cracy and army and upon the ta^-payers. They might 
prove a liability, not an asset. It is worth noting that 
in 1910 the number of Italians in North Africa was 
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as follows, according to llic Italian Emigration Com- 
mission : 


111 'Tunis . . . . . . . . 100,000 

In Alpois . . . . . . . . 45.374 

In Kirypi . . . . . . . . 34,926 

In Eritro.'i . . . . . . 2,800 

Total.. . .. 183,100 


In 1 he same year tlnai' wt-rc' in Ament'a 1,4 15,050 Italians, 
and in I'xt ra-Italian Eiir(*])(‘ 900.502 Italians After 
all. emigrants arc .ittracted, not by ideal m^ti^•('s, but by 
the ])ossi])ility of making a good living 

Italy re(|un'(.‘s (‘lbow-rooni,i and ra\\ materials She 
requires the latter movt urgently in the difiieult period 
after the Whir H(‘r luanl of i-aw inattuiaK and of clu'ap 
oversea ti'ans])ort may comparatively easily be satisfied 
by arrangements with the Allies, wlio sliould furnish 
Italy for a number of years with oo.il, ra mattu’ials, 
etc. iu»t on com]H“titive but on jirefcMi'nl la 1 terms. 
They s}K>ukl })i(>vide Inn-, liesido. with ( hea]) cajutal 
for the dov(']o])m(‘nt of the country and (‘s-jKaually of 
electric powci' Ho\\(‘ver. moie than tins might, and 1 

think shouldr be done foi hei tier 2allantr\ (h'sca’vcs 

an ad(‘quate and a full lowai d. and deeds ar c' imae valuable 
than the mo>t gracdul expi es>ion ol gni^itqde llithm’to 
tei'ritoi’ial ])Os, sessions hav(‘ bemi the ])ii/.(' ol succcssftd 

violence* \\ c have been told that tin jinsemt W ar 

will <■lo'^e the <ig(' of compiest and opmi tlie (‘ra of justice. 
We have be(‘n told that tin* pies(ait W ai is being fought 
laigely 111 order to flemoiistrate to (iermany. and to other 
nations which may feel inclined to follow’ her (*xam})le, 
that violence docs not pay. but leads in(‘vitably to 
junnshmmit If it is i jght that the- vik* actions of a nation 
shoiikl be visited with ]ninishm('nt^ at tlu hands of the 
other nations, it should k*gically follow lliat the good 
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actions of a nation should be suitably recompensed, 
that virtue sliould no longer be its own rewai'd. 1 would 
therefore suggest, and 1 would emphatically state that 
I am alone I'esponsible foj- the suggestion, wiiich has not 
been ij. spired or advised by anyone, that at the end of 
the W ar Italy's Allies should liehly endow that country 
fo^' her bravery, her gallantry and her sufferings, and 
should guaranU'v her future gri^atnesh by endowing her 
out of their superabundance witli the territories which 
she needs, with a colonial empire The ideal in my 
mind is that after th(‘ eonchision of tin* W’ar the Allied 
di[)loinats should settle with Italy and hand over to her 
as a fi'ee gift, not territ aie.^ of little value which can 
easily be sjiaied and which they might wish to get rid of, 
but that Italy should be given tliosi^ territories which 
she most d('^il(‘s and which at the ^ame lini(‘ (am be ceded 
to her The rmtisl States and the Rritish Em[)ire can 
richly end<^v Italy with territoiies which wall furnish 
that eountiy with r.iw' nciterial.'^ of every kind and with 
agricultural lalld^ upon w’hich in the coui'si*- of years a 
( Treat ('!' Italy may ai i^e 

Millions of Italians live abro<ul and further millions 
may f(»llow them. The great curi’eiit of lt;dian emigrants 
could scaf'cely be directed to North Africa, .'^uppo^lng 
{/Uat all Noy.h*Afiica bi^longed to Italy, because the 
country lacks tlu‘ necessary resourc<‘s Besides, there 
is a very lar^‘ native pojiulation already in possession. 
If Italy should reciuve from the Allies rich and empty 
territories she may be able not only to duvet the stream 
of her future emigrants to lier new' possessions, but tier 
sons domiciled in the twai Americas and elsewhere may 
in course of time go to Italy's possessions, where they can 
live among iiuai of their owai race^ind wdiere tiiere are no 
dilhculties with a lar^e native population.* 

There is, unfortunately, a considerable amount of 
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prejudice against Italian labour. British colonials and 
American labour leaders may object to the creation of 
Italian ccJonies in their neighbourhood A great deal 
of tile prejudice against Italian labour is due to ignorance. 
Many working-men believe that the Italians are a .nation 
of shirkers; that Italians who leave their own country 
are mostly waiters, organ-grinders, hairdrt'ssers, i(,*e- 
cream vendors, etc., that they shun honest labour. 
Men who employ these arguments should be told that 
Italians have done the hardest and most exhaustive 
work everywhere, that they have constructed innu- 
merable tunnels, railway cuttings, canals, etc., that they 
have been the pioneers of civilisation (»n ail continents. 
It is true tiiat the Italians frequently work for less money 
than do the native workers, but they do this, not f]a)m a 
desire to underbid native labour, but from ignorance of 
the language and of the customs of the land where they 
^'ork Foreign contractors liavc' found it to their advan- 
tage to ariange with Italian agents, wjth ]jad)oni6, for 
the supply of Italian labour below cinienl rates In 
most cases, not the Italian workmen, but the native 
contractors are to blame for the lowness of the wages 
paid to the Itdlian workers. 

The grant of a colonial empire to Italy wofild vastly 
benelit the Italian pec/ple and would bin^ them with 
bonds of affection to the Allies for decades and perhaps 
for all time. At the same time, the Biitishund Ameiican 
colonists would no doubt aFo be greatly benefited by close 
contact with the Italian people. They can learn a great 
deal ficmi the Italian workeis of evciy class. Many 
industiies at pieseiit inonojjolised by them will be learned 
by Englishmen and Auiei leans. Wine may replace 
spiiith and beer as a inttionai chink in the countries near 
which they have settled. After all,# it must not be for- 
gotten that the Italians w'ere not so very long ago the 
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foremost nation in tlie world, and that they temporarily 
declined when, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
they fell under the domination, first of the Spanish and 
then of the Austrian Habsburgs, who oppressed and 
ruinci the counti-y. 

intellectually and arti^^tically the Italians w'ere fore- 
iiJOht in the world until they felJ under ilabsburg rule. 
Columbus and Toscanelli, who inspired him, the Cabots, 
who are often believed to be Engli-^hmen, Amerigo 
Vespucci and Marco Polo, were Italians, and so were 
Carpini, who explored Turkestan in 1245-1247, and 
Nicc()lo (le‘ Conti, who fust explored India. The Cajie 
Wu'de Islands and the Tsenegal and Gambia were not 
discovered by Portuguese ex[)loreis in the time of Henry 
the I\a\igator, as is widely believed, but by an Italian, 
Cada i\Iosto, who conducted a l^ortuguese expedition 
exactly as Columbus conducted a Spanish expedition. 
Italy has furnished the woild with some of the greatest 
scientists, such as Thomas of Aipiino, Giordano Bruno, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Politiaii, Pico della Mirandola, Lorenzo 
Valla, 'J’orricelli, etc. Modern electricity owes a great 
deal to th(‘ gieat Italians, from Volta and Galvaiii to 
Marconi. Among the greatest of the w'orld's reformers 
w^ere men like Ariiaudo da Brescia, Marsiglio of Padua, 
Cola di Ilieirzo ?ind ^Savonarola who inspired Luther and 
the great political reformers. Italian thinkers have 
mightily ad\^aiiced philosophy, astronomy, the mathe- 
matical sciences, geography, municipal and international 
law', political economy, etc. Modern art is a gift of the 
Italians. Italy has given us Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Cimabuc, Giotto, Michel Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, Donatello, Correggio, Botticelli, 
Bramante and innumerable othfcr masters. She is the 
mother of modern music. The scientists, thinkers and 
artists of modern Italy are worthy sous of theii’ great 
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ancestors. Prosperity, Science and Ait are apt to go 
hand in hand. Duniig the Cinquecento llu‘ Italians were 
foremost not only in all the sciences and all the arts, but 
in all tlu' industries and in commerce as well. Tlie great 
Italian towns ^^ere the wealthiest towns in the world. 
The creation of a Greater Italy, as outliiual in these 
pages, may bring about another awaki'iiing of Italian 
genius, another Ginqueeento. Jf the idc'as ('Xjiressed in 
tlu'se l>ages should recommend t hcuuselvts to tin* friends 
of Italy ill England, Eranee and tlu^ ITiited States, the 
societies friendly to Italy domiciled in the three countries 
should take u]) the ])rogi amine sketelied in this ehaptei’ 
and ui'ge its realisation upon tli^ various (governments. 



CHAl^TER XTll 


CAN GEKMAXY PAY AX INDEMNITY T—IIER NATURAL 
WEALTH^ 

Before the oulbr(*ak of the prc'sent War most English- 
men looked at G(Tman economic* conditions through 
strongly coloured })art y* )ohtieal sjcc'ctacles Tariff Re- 
formers loudly assc'i’ted that Germany was (‘normously 
wealthy owing to her tariff, while Ei-ee Trader's (.‘qually 
stoutly maintaiiU'd that Germany was wretchedly poor. 
Ill the suiymer of 1914. at a moment when tlu* ])re-war 
tension w^as greatest, a very distinguished Eree I'rader 
assured me that ])eaee would certainly he maintained, 
that Germany’s financial ])osition was vmy unfavourable, 
that she suffered from chronic dcdleits, that her last loan 
had becMi a failure, that she could not afford to go to war. 
When 1 ex])rt\ssed doubt at the correct ness of his views, 
he r(‘])lied with indignation’ “Of course, you are a Tariff 
Reformer !’** * 

Four years of w^ar, during wdiieh German}^ has financed 
her inijieeunious allies and lias spent untold millions 
among tlu* luuitral States, have proved even to the blindest 
that Germany, wdio was lamentably poor a few’ decades 
ago, who, in 1S70, after her first victories over France, 
raised with difficulty a loan of a few million pounds at 
10 per cent., only half of which w’as subscribed for, has 
suddenly b(*eonie (‘Xccedipgly Wealthy. British ])arty 
strife and jiarty-jiohtical jui'judice iiave shrunk int(^ the 
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background. Hence the moment seems favourable for 
making a brief and impartial inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the wealth of Germany. Such an inv('stigation 
seems particular!}^ timely, because it is frequently, but 
rather rashly, asserted, and very widely believed^ that 
Germany will be ruined if she should lose the War, that 
no indemnity, and certainly no adequate indemnity, cap 
be expected from her even if the Allies should gain a 
complete victory. 

In a democracy such as Great Britain ])eople are un- 
fortunately apt to subordinate facts to their party- 
political or their personal views and aspirations While 
convinced Tariff Reformeis ^sciibe Germany'.s vast 
prosperity chi('fiy. if not exclu>ively. to Protection, 
enthusiastic Free Traders, who at last havt* leluctantly 
begun to admit Germany's wi^alth, ascribe it to the better 
education of the German people and to their industry 
and frugality Gjiponents of amateiir governnVnt beli(*ve 
that Germany's economic jirogress is du(‘ to government 
by experts. Socialists asscat that Stat(‘ Socialism has 
enriched the countiy. while many advocate's of inland 
transport reform see* in Germany's ('xcelk nt railways and 
canals the priF.cip.al factoi’ of her womh'rful industrial 
development • 

As a rule, great economic jihenomena a;(' c^u(\ not to a 
single cause, but to a number of ('aiisc's. Expei’t govc'rn- 
ment, an able, welbc>rgani.sed and conscieiily ms adminis- 
tration. good railways and canals, a fiscal ])olic}' designed, 
not for vote-catching pur])Oses. but for purely ecc>noinic 
ends, and a good education, liave all ])ow erf ally con- 
tributed in making Gc*rmany efficient and jirosperous. 
However, wealth depends lad nurdy on the exi'itions of 
men. Wealth is created by the exjjloitation of the 
resources of Nat/ire by men. An industricuis, c mbit ions, 
w’elTtrained, well-governed and wtll-diK (ted i at ini 
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cannot hope to accumulate great wealth unless it possesses 
great natural resources. (Trc'enland would remain poor 
even if all the Eskimos were Carnegies and Edisons 

It is frequently asserted by those who are insufficiently 
acquainted with German affairs, and by those wffio wash 
to ascribe Germany's ydienomenal economic success to 
sqme single^ (‘ause, that GuTinany is naturall}^ an ex- 
ceedingly ■j:)oor country; that she ow'CS her vast w'calth 
almost exclusively to the exertions of her people and to 
the ability of her rulers In reality Germany is endowed 
wdth very great and exceedingly valuable natural re- 
soinces Among these the following are particularly 
im})ortant Germany pr^ssesses — 

(1) By far the greatest min(Tal resources in Europe, 
es])ecially coal, yxdash and iron ore; 

(2) A geographical configuration most favourable to 
the development of agriculture and industry; 

(3) An iffiri vailed system of natural w'aterways w’hich 
opens up the country in all directions; 

(1) An invaluable strategical po.sition in the centre of 
the Continent, which is as helpful for commercial con- 
quest as for military aggression. 

As the study of Germany’s natural* resources has 
hithertotbceii much ru'glected by those who have dealt 
with German gffairs, and especially by the numerous 
writers who have ascribed Germany’s success either to 
the qualities# of the people and of their rulers or to her 
economic policy in the wider or the narrower sense, I 
intend to diail in these pages with Germany’s natural 
resources in the first jilace. 

The grc'at characteristic of modern industrial produc- 
tion is that it is carried on by labour-saving machinery, 
whereby the productivity of a single worker can be in- 
creased a hundredfold and a tluusandfold. A skilled 
smith can as easily use a hundred-ton steam-hammer as 
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a light sledge-hammer. A skilled weaver ean as easily 
attend to tventy automatic po\\er-]cu>ms 'uhieh work 
witli inciedible ra])idity as to a single sluggish l)and-lo(»m. 
Modern industry is based on the most lavish use (d })ower 
for driving maehinc'ry ]\Taehin(‘s aie driven eitbor by 
steam or by eleetiicity. Ekctiic ]io\\er can ])C' generated 
eith(‘]' fr(*in coal or fr(»m \\at('i falls As theic' are copi- 
jiarativcly f( 0 \ \\aterfalk in Gcimany. exccjit in the 
extreme South, coal furnishes, and vill continue to 
furnisli. Germany, and most other Eurc»])ean State's as 
^^ell. with lh(' ])rime motive foiee. which, of course, may 
be ccaivc'i'ted into (‘lectnc ]U)\\c‘r Not only the bulk of 
the industrial maclimc'iy. but t^'^ic bulk of the machinery 
usc'd in mines and on lailways, steam^hi]>s. etc , de]>('nds 
U]»on coal or ujxai coal gc'nc'Oited elc'ctricit w It isthere- 
foiecleai that C'oal is the* dominating and the detc'imining 
factor 111 modern industi} and in modc'rn ccirnmeicc' and 
trans])r)rt All tlirc'e lecpiire gigantic quant itb s of coal 
(icimany has liy fai the* gic'atest stoic of coal in Eiiroja* 
Her relative ])osition as an ownc'r of eetal may be sec'U 
from the following fe-atuie*->. which aie- take-n from t lie- 
valuable Rc'jiort. ('oal Kescaiiees {»f tlic WOild/' whie-h 
was place-d befvue* the International Geol(»gical Congie-ss 
at Ottawa in 1911-1 ‘ 
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It will be noticed that, within her frontiers of 1914, 
Germany possesses more than one-half of the coal of all 
Europe; that she has more than twice as much coal as 
the United Kingdom, moie than seven times as much coal 
as Eurt>j)ean Russia, more than twenty-four times as 
much coal as France; that she has more than twice as 
nnu*h coal as all the other States of the European Con- 
tinent combined Germany is suprcmie in Euro])e in the 
most important of all minerals It need scarcely be 
expliined that supremacy in coal, in ])o\\er, is a tre- 
mendous advantage to a modern industrial and com- 
mercial State. 

Germany's coal is an ass«t of truly gigantic value. At 
the very low average ])rice of Uts jier ton at the pit's 
mouth— a ])rice which is bound to increase greatly in 
cours(‘ of time — lu‘r store of coal alone lejiresents a 
ca])ital of £21 1 d)78,0(iO,(ioo, a sum which is thirty times 
as lai’ge as langland's estimated War ('X])enditure uj) to 
March 31st, 1919, and about fourteen times as large as 
the National Wealth of thc^ United Kingdom was supposed 
to be in 1913 In view of lua' eolo^^al waailth in coal it 
is, of coui’se. ridiculous to say, as many })(‘0])]e do, that 
Germany is naturally a very jioor count I'y. ?uid that she 
cannot pa^ a heavy indemnity in ease she should be 
defeated. r # 

The value of coal depends upon its quality and upon 
the })Ositioii and tlu^ gi-eater or lesser ex]>loital)ility of the 
coalthdds Let us, therefore, study Germany's wealth 
in coal a little' more closely. 

Germany is ])articularly liel in bituminous coal, which 
yields an abundance of by-products such as ga-s, tar, 
pitch, oil, ammonia, explosives, dyes, chuigs, etc., which 
in the aggiegate are far more valuaiile than the coal from 
which they are obtained. Germany's coahmeasures are 
on the whole easily exploitable. Her most important 
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coalfields are three* The Rhenish-Westphalian coalfield, 
situated on the River Ruhr about the town of Dortmund; 
the great Silesian coalfi(‘ld. in the south -(^astern corner of 
Silesia, close to the Austrian and Russian ])orders: the 
Saar coalfield, about the town of Saarbiiicken, ^close to 
the frontier of Lorraine An authoritative description 
of the princi 7 )al German coalfields and a reliabh' estiipate 
of Germany's wealth in coal were furnished to the Inter- 
national Geological Congress at Ottawa by leading 
German ex])erts and were repiinted in tlie Report men- 
tioned I have extracted from that docunuait the most 
important passages The estimate of Germany’s coal 
resources was drawn up witl^ the greatest caution, and 
it erred, apparently very considerably, on the side of 
moderation, as coal estimates frequently do The 
Report of the German experts stated 

According to general expert opinion, ^oal-mining is 
for decades not practicable in Germany at a greatevr depth 
than 1.5o0 metres The figures giv(‘n in th(' follow- 

ing relate only to ih( qvaviiiiis of coal which arc acfvally 
exploitabh. imdcr prcficrt coriditioy^s Therefore, layers 
which measure less than 30 centimetres fl2 inches) have 
been excluded It shraild also be pointed out that the 
store of lignite posse •‘^sed by (iern>any is considerably larger 
than indicated by tin* figuia s given. . . 

The relative impr»rtane(‘ of the* \VeMj)kalian coalfield 
increases constantly th(‘ lower one goes Dr»wn to the 
thousand-metre dey^th it cr>ntains only ff.bout riiu'-third 
(3^t to 32 per cent ) f'f Germany’s coal Ih'tveen 1,500 
metre’s and 2.t>t»ti metre's it e(»ntains more* than two-thirds, 
exactly 7o y)er cent , of Ge-i many's cetnl Altogether, 
down te) a dey)tli ed 2,000 me’tres it e’etntairis a little more 
than one-half {from 50 te) 52 ]»er cent ) of Germany’s 
coal 

While the relative impe)Ttanc(‘ of tlie W'estyihalinn 
coalfield inere'ase'S at *depth, that of the Silesian coalfield 
dimini>he>s tlu' le)\u*r cine ge»e-s I)f)wn to 1, ('('(> metres 
it contains abemt 00 per c('nt e.f Crcrmany’s coal, but 
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down to 2,000 metres it contains only from 39-5 per cent, 
to 40 per cent of the nation’s fuel. . . 

The coalfield thiid in importance is that on the River 
Saar Down to t hc‘ dt‘])th of 1 .onO metres it contains 
7-87 })er cent , and down to 2,000 metres 5-7 per cent., 
of Gerniiiny's coal 

The Re])ort sums u}) (Germany’s coal resources as 
follows, ac(‘ording to tlu^ de])th at which the mineral 
is found . 


Down to l,2eo uiiartis I 04.537.00C,OCK) - 47*45 piT cent. 

From 1.200 to 1 .500 met i 77,447,000,000 tons -18*89 ,, 

I'ntal .. .. 27 1 .984,000,000 toiiv - 60*34 

From ] ,500 1 o 2,000 met I O'- 137f982,O00,000 tori> 33*66 

(iraml 4’otal .. 409,966.000 000 tons 100*00 .. 

Lignite . . . . 1 3,390, 00t>, 000 ton^ 

Total coal and lignite .. 423,356,000,000 ton-^ 

The Rhenish-\\ estphalian coalfield is juirticularly 
intiaesting f(M’ two lavisons Fiistly, because it is the 
largest, tlu' mo>t intenMvel\ cxjiloited. and therefore 
the most iinp(*rtant, (hainan cotilfield, secondly, Itecaiise 
it IS situat(‘d within ('tisv reach of France and Belizium 
The rehitive iiu]K>rtance of the Rheiiish-W estphalian 
coidfiedd as an active coal producer may be seen from the 
following figures * 


(iFJfMAN (\>AL PrOIUCIION IN 

In tin* Kh(‘nish-W(v<t })]iulnin district 
In the South Sih'sian district 
In tlu; Siiar distric.t 
In all other districts , , 


1910. 

Tons. 

89,318.949 

34.229,360 

13,638,881 

13,885,926 


Total 


151,073,116 


If will be noticed tluit in 1910 tiu' RhenishAAT'stphalian 
coalfield furnished 60 per cent of Gci many's coal output. 
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In addition, it provided 90 per cent, of Germany’s coke 
(which is largely used for iron-smelting), 7r> ])er cent, 
of Germany s coal-tar, 75 jxa’ cent of Gtaanany's ])enzol, 
and 85 per cent, of Germany's sulphate of ammonia, 
which is exceedingly valuable as a fertiliser -'and for 
chemical purposes. 

The Rheni^h-^^'estJ)halian coalfield has fort y-six ♦ coal 
seams more than 12 inches thick and which in the aggre- 
gate are 57 metres thick Altogether the held contains 
ninetv-two seams, which in the airgrcLrate are 79'n metres 
thick. 

The Rh(ml^h-^\'(‘^t|)halian coalfield is situatf'd in and 
about the valley of th(‘ Riv#r Ruhr and lies at a right 
angle to the Rhine The coal sl(>])es in a north-v c‘>terly 
direction to a considcrabk* dmtance ('(►al occurs not 
only up to the (icrman-Dutch frontier, but c*ven beyond 
it, and is being mined ni Holland Tlu* coalfield may be 
divided into three zones, a zone in the south, where 
})its have Ixam sunk into the coal: a zoik' farther north, 
which has Ixaai ex])lore(l hy mean> of bore-holes, and a 
third zone >till fartlua- north, u}) to the Dutch frontier’, 
which has not y(‘t Ixxai fully (:x])lored. 

Th(‘ fact that th(.* Rejiort of the (Jeirnan cxjierts prob- 
ably seriously understate.^ the* (piantity of c(/al available 
may be seen from the following statcunent^-of theirs 

The result of the calculations of coal available lias been 
made on a conservative basis For hj.^s of coal in mining 
27 per cent, of the coal ac-tually available has been 
deducted. 

The Report continueb* 

We have in the Rhcnisli-Westjihalian ])it zon(‘, which 
extends to 1,552 sque^re kilometres, down to a diqifh of 
l,50tj metres,' 31 ,900,00(g0oo tons "of coal, and dowui to 
2,000 metres, 37,500,000,000 tonB. In the bore-hole 
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zone of 1,728 square kilometres we have 26,900,000,000 
tons of coal to a (lcq)tli of 1,500 nu^lres, and 44,700,(K)0,000 
tons to a deptli of 2,000 metres. Within the unopened 
zone of 2,910 square kilometres there are 17,600,000,000 
tons down to 1,500 metres, and 61,600,000,000 tons 
down 1 0*2,000 metres. 

At the present late of exploitation, which comes to 
be lp0,000,000 toiis ])ei' annum, the store of coal alesolutely 
wortli extr;u‘ting situated within the ])it zone would 
suffice for 319 years down to the (hqith of 1,500 metres, 
and for 375 years down to 2,000 metres The coal 
absolutely woi'th extracting within the bore-liole zone 
would sulhce for an additional 269 years down to 1,500 
metres, and for 447 years down to 2,oo0 meties The 
workable coal within the ^inopened zone would suffice 
for a furtlu'r 176 years dowm to l,5oo metre's, and for 
616 years dowoi to 2,000 metres In all three' zones 
combined, whie'h together exteiiel to 6,17o sepiare kilo- 
metres, tlu're* are, elowoi to the de])th of 1,500 metres, 

76,400,000,000 tons of coal absobdely weirtii extracting, 
which, at the^jiresent rate of exploitation, woulel suffice 
for 764 yeai's, while the coal abseilutely w-oith obtaining 
down to 2,000 metres wamld amount to 143,800.000.000 
tons, anel would suffice for 1,438 years. 

The estimate given leaves out of account seams measur- 
ing less than 12 inches aiu'oss. If these wc^’e included, 
the coal wo^ild suffice for 2,136) yc'ars at the ])resent rate 
of exjiloitation^ j^ccording to the Repoit quoted, the 
quantity of coal contained in the Rhenish-\\ estphalian 
field is ciassitied»as follow s : 


Actual Reserves. 


Scams viote than 12 Inches thick. 


All Seams. 


Up to 1,000 mot res 
1,000-1,200 metros 
1,200-1,500 metros 
1,500-2,000 motreis 


Tons. 

22,708,000,000 

5.306.000. 000 
5,808,0^0,000 

5.628.000. 000 


Tons. 

32,336,000,000 

7.145.000. 000 

8.063.000. 000 
, 8,800,000,000 


Total 


.. 39.450.000,000 


56,344,000,000 
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] ( * n A B LE Re sek e s 


Seams mote than 12 Inches thick. 


All Seams. 


Up to 1.000 metres 
1,0(H3- 1,200 metres 
1 .200 - 1 ,5(K> metres 
1.500-2,000 metre- 


Tons 

7.708,000,000 

8.74r),00{J,000 

10,455,000,000 

17.788.0()0,000 


Tons. 

12.7f>r).000,000 

13,322,000,000 

ir).043.0(»0,000 

25,701,00;^000 


I'otAl , . 


44,690.000,000 68.722,000,000 


Possible REsioiVES 
Tons 

1.200-1,500 metrr- . 1 7.600, 0 (io,ooo 

1.5t>0-2,000 meti(‘- . , . 44'.000.00(>.0(>0 

Total .. . 61,600.000.000 


Tons. 

26.500.000. 000 
()2. 000, 000, 000 

88. 500. 000. 000 


Grand Total .. .. 145,746,o(Mt Ooo 21 3.566, ooo, 000 


1 would draw attention to the faet that tlie Rhenish- 
Westphalian coalfield alone contains constderahly more 
coal than the whole of the United Kingdom, and tliat the 
coal in that district represents a value of £ln(),7s3,OO(),000 
at the low average pi ice of ids per ton at the {)it's mouth. 
That sum is‘'seven times as large as the so-called national 
w'ealth of the United Kingdom in 1913. 

We live in the age of iron W liile c0al«is the principal 
source of jiower industrially a])plied, irim is tiie most 
important ingredient of industrial manufacture and of 
transport. Germany is exceedingly rich, not only in 
coal, but in iron ore as well dlie waialth of a country 
in iron ore depends, of course, upon the quantity of 
metallic iron which is contained in the ore Germany’s 
relative position as an owner of iron ore, or rather of 
metallic iron, may be seen from the following figures, 
wliicli are taken from the Ke]K>rt,' “ Iron-Ore Kesouroes 
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of the World,” which was placed before the International 
Geological Congress at Stockholm in 1910 : 


Resources of Metallic Iron contained in Iron Ore. 
Iron Reserves oj Europe. 



Actual Resources 

Potential Reservt 


Tons 

Tons. 

(rcniLiny 

1,270,000,000 

( 'ori^id(3! ald(' 

Fr;ni('(‘ 

1, MO, 000,000 

( 5ni>idei able 

S\\ cdcii 

740,000 000 

105.0()u.000 

IniikHi Kiii,u 

dom . 450,000,000 

10,8.30,000,000 

i: 

:{s7,2oo,ooo 

424,700,000 

S})<nn 

5 10.O(M),OOO 

( 'on-ub 1 able 

Norw y 

1 2 1,00(1.000 

525 000.000 

Ausi riii 

00.400,000 

97,000,000 

LlLXtTIlbuiu 

0O,OO(»,0OO 


(Jrooce 

47>,O(»0,o(to 

? 

BcIyMUiu 

25.000,000 

n 

11 uii^z.iry 

i:i. 100,000 

34.100,000 

Italy . . $ 

:3,:ioo,eoo 

1 ,000.000 

Fiulaiid 

V 

1 (booo.ooo 

BoMiia and 

IBlZe^O- 


Vina 

? 

1 1 , 300 , (too 

Biilyciria 

? 

700,(100 

SwTl Zealand 

S00,0((0 

800,000 

Portiifral 

? 

39,000,0(»0 

• 

Foi^l 

4.732.800,000 

12,084,tut0,000 


It will be nbtided that, as far as actual reserves are 
concerned — it would be rasli to treat potential reserves 
as if they were actually available — Germany is the largest 
owner of iron ore in Eur<»pe, that she possesses within 
her frontiers of 1914 three times as much iron as the 
United Kingdom. 

Germany has a number of iron-ore fields. These 
contain, according to information placed by eminent 
German experts before the StdcRholm Congress, the 
following quantities of ore: 
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Available in Available ni , Probable 



the Firfit 
Place 

the Second 
Place. 

rrouauie 

Eeserves. 

Lahii and Dill di‘^- 

Tons. 

Tons. 

(.hnisiderable 

trict 

K e lU; r w a 1 d - S aiie r - 

160,000.000 

92.250,000 

land 

4,000.000 

— 

Moderate 

Sio^erland 

Other Rhenif^h 

100,300,000 

15,400,00(t 

M oderate 

inoumainK 

Bentheiin-Otteii- 

! 8.100,000 

1 1.500,000 

Model ate 

htein 

1 

15 .ooo.ooo 

Von>iderablo 

Tent obur^u'r Wald 
llsede and Salz- 

20,5OO.o(»o 

23,500,00(1 

Model ate 

^ntter .. 

248,OOO.otM» 

' 3(1,000.000 

Very ( 'oii'-iderablo 

Ilarz MouiiTains . 

20 . 500 . 000 

24 . 500 . 0 ( to 

.Model ate 

Tlmrin^ia 

Minette of North- 

51.0Ou,O(M» 

52,30(t,o0(t 

('oii^idi ‘1 able 

West Germany 

20 .ool,oott 

25,0(»o,ooo 

( 'onsidcn able 

Lower He-se 
Si>essan Moun- 

6 on, 0 (Mi 

1 .000.000 

Moderat e 

tains . . 

3 . 5 no,O 0 (i 

..... 

Moderatt^ ^ 

Silovia 

North and Middh* 

600.000 

17. 250. (too 

.Model <ito 

Germany 

10.0(M).t)00 

K'l, ((00,000 

Mod(*rale . 

Wuntemberg 

' lO.OOO.tMM) 

l(j0,00((,000 

\5‘iy ( 'oiisiderabl© 

Baden 


— 

( 'on^idei able 

Bavaria . . 

' 31,000,0(j0 

15(t,0(t(t,(t()0 

V(‘ry ( ’onsid(‘rable 

Hesse 

Lorraine-Luxem- 

' 15,000.00(1 

1 

- - 

( ^on-'iderable 

burg . . 

2,130,0()0,000 

5(tO,0(tO.OOO 

\5‘iy Tonsiderablo 

Total 

2,840,000,000 

1,067, TOO, 0()(t 

\V;ry (h)imderablo 


As Luxemburg forms part of the (fermaii C ustoma 
Union, the Luxemburg ores have Ixa'ii ineluded in the 
list. The Grand Duchy lias ahout 30(1, (»()(», 0 (i 0 tons of 
available iron ore. 

Tile figures given show that in Lorraine-Luxemburg, 
elose to tie* Fieneli iiontifr. an* found three fourths of 
those Germart iron ores wliich are ch‘S(U’ibed as available 
in the first place,” and one- half of those ores which are 
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described as “ available in llie second place.” The 
eighteen ollua' iron-oie helcls ennineiated possess indivi- 
dually only small quantities of ore, and 1 would ])articu- 
larly point out tliai wher(‘as th(‘ LoiTaine-LuxemV)uig 
distj-iet ])ossesses the bulk of the ore avadable in the first 
place, the caghtcaai otlua* district s ('X(‘(d in orc^s whicdi are 
aviiilable only in th(‘ s(‘cond jilace, which, in other words, 
ai-e commercially of inhaior vahu' 

(ha'inany ])ossesses in round iigures 4,(M)(MK[O,(i()0 tc)ns 
of iron ore actually in sight In addition to that v<ist 
quantity she has, ai coi’ding to tlu' expei’t information 
su])]»lied in the table, very con^id(a-ahlc‘ r(*serves, f(»r which, 
howe\(‘r, accuratt.' e^timakss cannot as \et he given If 
we assume that (da'inany s ii'cai ore is on an average 
worth os per t(‘n — which seems a reasonable tigiire, for 
its ])i ie(‘ IS llk(‘l^ to increase- Iku' store C)f iion oi e act ually 
in sight Is worth about £l . 000 ,01 K got Kg It is tliercdore 
a considerabf(‘ asset, althougli its value is small if c()m- 
pared with the ti uly gigantic sum represented by the 
value of (hn'inanUs coal At the late of 5s }»er ton, 
th(‘ Lon aine-Luxemburg iron ore aloiu* would be woith 
£7r)(go(jo,oo(g 

As th(‘ ] ,.orraine-].uxemburg ore^ are* more easily 
accessilile % nd more valualik* than the other (uannan ores, 
it is only natUTaUt hat the Lorraiiu^ oi’ctudds have bca'ome 
th(‘ ])rinci])al source of (iermany's domestic oie-supply. 
Ill L.llO (h'rmafiy's gigantic iron industries used 38.520,454 
tons of ore, which came from the following quarters: 

Ikon Dke Used in (iEKMANY in iUlU. 

Dumvblii' Ore. 

Proiii AlsaccvLorruine .. 10.052,144 tens 

,, Luxemburg .. .. 0.20:1. 591 ,, 

22,915,555 toiih 
.5,794,119 ,, 

28.709,654 
* 23 


, All other dm nets 
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Imported Ore. 

Fioiii SvNodeii .. .. 3, 249, 000 ions 

Spain 2.861,200 ,. 

France and Belgium 2,100,400 .. 

All Ollier countries .. 1,606,200 

9,816.8J0 tons 

Grand Total . . 38.526,464 

Of the iron ore used in Germany in lOlo, aFout 75 per 
cent came from (Teimanv and 25 ])er (.‘oiil was iin]K)rted 
from abroad; while uf GeimanOs domestic ii'on (nta about 
SO ])er cent came fiaon tiie la>rraiiK‘-Lux('mbiij district 
and only about 2o jier cent from all tlit* otliei (Arman 
districts emnbined Jn ot liei ' a oi ds. tin* ei'cat (aainan 
ii'on industry,, the most poweiful industic' (*f tlu ceuiit]’}', 
IS dei)endent foi it^ ])rospei ity < ai imp<'i’t(d inai oie which 
is jiarticularly rich in nudalln irmi, and on non ore 
drawn from the Lorraiiw* di^tnct. winch is sunated on 
the Fiench frontmi It follow- that 1 he ci eat Gci man iron 
indu^'tiy and the nameious industiic^ dc]>en(lcnt on it 
would be riiinial if Geimaiiy should be dejiiived oi the 
Lorraine-Luxt mbuig iron and iIh' n on inijH)rt('d fiom 
abroad That is a fact whah the Allud dijilomat- and 
})eo]des will |lr<*bab]y not ovei look 

The Lorraine Luxeniimj;: oie- have this peeuli.ii ity, 
that they are \ei\ rich in phosplaa usj jihosphoius 
makes iron biitlle, it has to be extiactcci from th(‘ oie. 
This lb done by the Gilchrist-d'homa^ iiiethod in con- 
verters lined and partly filled with lime ])hos])horus 

in the ore unites wdth the lime and form^ a scum, whitdi, 
on rising to the lop, ib drawn oil It is allow < (1 to cool 
and IS then ground into a tine ])owder. whicli is called 
basic blag, and which is a manure of tin* ver\ greatest 
value (Germany is n*»t/* only bcIf-suj)portiug in tliis im- 
portant fertihUT, but exports huge* (|uantities of it, es- 
pecially to Austna-ilungary, Rubsia and Italy. 
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Germany is exceedingly ricli in mineral salts of every 
kind, and she has an absolute wojld monopoly in the 
particularly ])reeious potash salts The extent of her 
salt deposits is not- yet exactly known, 'i'hey are so vast 
that it As impossdjle to measui e them and to calculate 
their contents Eiom year to year the known ai’ca of 
hoje subterranc'an de})oAts of ^alt and potash has been 
increasing At first it was belic-vcal that these* salts 
occui'red only about Sta>sfui'l and Halle, in the eentie 
of Germany llowi'ver, ])otar>h ha^ boen found in vast 
quantities also in Thuringia, in the (hand Duchy of 
Saxony, in lles^e, in Hanover, in ^Mecklenburg, near 
Bremen and Hamburg, an4l in AGaee n<>rlli of ^luihouse 
It is believed liy many that alino>t the vliole* of the 
North (h'rman plain and part of South (h-rmany re>t on 
salt eiepo^its >o gigantic th.it th(*y almost def\ measure- 
ment Borelioles have* be-en synk thiough (>,ooo feet 
of solid hut .A)lubie salts of all kiiuG without coming to 
the ('iiel, and noboely knows how much eleejiea* one lias to 
go to find tlieii' founelation 

Among the various kind.-> of minei.d salts, seiluble 
potash IS at present the most valuable 1 say "at }U‘ese*nt ” 
because science may elisro\er still more' pre'cieius salts 
in that gigantic store Soluble potash is of importance 
in chemistry itiiel.in many iiielustries. Besieles, it is one 
of the most valuaiile and llu' most necessary fertilisers 
known. The must important miiu'rals leepiiied in the 
nurture of ])lants are thre'c in number: nitrogen, })iios- 
phorus and peitassium Nitrogen is freepiently supplied 
in the form of farmyard manure, w Inch is rich m ammonia ; 
phosphorus is given to plants in the shape of superphos- 
phates, such as basic slag, in wiiich Germany is particu- 
larly rich; and potassium is furnished in the shape of 
potash manure, ikitasli is extremely •valuable for 
producing heavy crops of grain, roots, potatoes, tobacco, 
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and gi'apes. All these flourish particulai ly in soil naturally 
I'ieli ill ])otash, such as that of the blaclv earth district of 
Russia, or artificially enriched by potash. The Encyclo- 
padia Briiaunicd ■'^ays on the subject in tlie article 
‘'Manures'’. r 

Potash to be bcHUid u}) in a spec'ial way with the 

process of as.siniilation, for it ha^ been clear]} shown that 
wlieiiever potasii i*^ deficient the formation of tlie carbo- 
hydrates. Mich as sugar, starcli and cellulose, does not go 
on ])ro])(*rly Hellriegel and W ilfartli show cal by ex- 
periment the depeaidtaice of starch formation on an ade- 
quate su])])ly of pota>h Pereal grams i emaiiu'd Miiall and 
undevclojxal when ])otash was withhc’ld, be'caiisi' the 
formation of starch did not ge- on The* same ('ffect has 
beaai strikingly .'^hown in the IPithamsteal ex}>eriments 
with mangels, a ]dot ](a*eiving ])otash salts as manure 
giving a ei’O]) root,'^ nearly two and a half times as 
heavy as tfiat grown on a ])]ot winch had receiveal no 
potash. ^ ^ 

(iermain's great agricult uial ])i-os]>erity and the pro- 
gressive yield of hei* ci'ops are largely due to in'r wealth 
in jiota"}! and in })ho>])hoiic iron oiaa wliicli furnish her 
with the most jirecious fertilisers. W'itli regard to 
Germany s potash the Encyrlopa dki Bntarnnai state's: 

Potash inanuies, with feu excejitions, ate natural 
jiroducts from tlie potasli-miries of Stas.i^url (Prussia). 
Until the discovery of these deposits in istd the* use of 
jiotash as a fertilising constituent was very limited, being 
confined ])ractically to the emjdoyment of wood ashes. 
At the present time a small quantity of potash salt^ — 
pnncijially carbonate of potash- -is obtained from sugar 
refineries and other manufacturing processes, but the 
great bulk of the jiotash supjilied conu's fiorn the Gi^rman 
mines. In these the different natural salts occur in 
different layers and in conjunction wuth layers of rock- 
salt, carbonate of linfe'aiid other minerals, from which 
they have to *be separated. . . . ' 

Potash is much esteemed iu agriculture, more especially 
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on light land (which is frequently deficient in it) and on 
peaty soils, and for use with root crops and ])otatoes in 
particulai' For fruit and veg(‘ta])]e growing and for 
flowers potash manures are in constant r(‘qu('st 

Potash is largely used in the industries, especially for 
making glass, glazing earthenware, iron-smelting and 
soatp production, and for making exjjlosives, soda, coal- 
tar dyes, chloride of y)otasIi, sulphate of potash, per- 
manganate of potash, hydrochloric, acid, oxalic acid, 
bromine, saltptdre, Glaulxa’s salt, cyanide of ])otassium, 
chloride of lime, etc The ])roduction of potash in 


Germany has 

incr(‘aNed as foil 

OW'S 



Year. 

• 

Tohk. 

IVa) . 


Tons. 

1861 

2 293 

1891 


.. 1,370.013 

1866 

143.000 

1896 


.. 1.782.673 

1871 

300,747 

1901 


. . 3.484.805 

1876 

586,196 

1906 


.. 5.129,439 

1881 

943,963 

V911 


. . 9.606,900 

1886 

1,041.545 





In 11113 Genua nv’s {‘xport> of salts, and es])ecially of 
potash, in all foiins (‘xccaalial £i(PU00,o(i0. The most 
important huyea’s of (Jermany's potash waae the Uniti'd 
States, Holland, England and Swialiai. The United 
States (‘m[)loy vast (plant it ies of (kannan potash in their 
agricult uiT‘, (.‘.specially foi- tlu' cultivation c>f cottim and 
tobacco, andnd^^) for manuiing veg(‘tahles, fruitdri'es 
and meadow grass 

The (piantit^ of salts and of potash possessed by Gei- 
many is unmeasurable and unestimable In Germany 
it is frecpu'iitly stated that the (ountry can, at the ])r('sent 
rate of consumption, su]>})ly tlie world with jiotash for 
at least five thousand years Owing to over-production, 
the price of potash has been ke])t low , at about Ihs. jier 
ton. If we estimate that Gertnany possesses only 
50, 000, ()()(), 000 tons o4 easily accessible pofash, it would 
at the low price of 10s. per ton, represent a value of 
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£25,()00,0(K),0()0, a sum which is twice as large as the so- 
called national wealth of France. However, science may, 
and pi'obahly will, before long discov('i' fnrthei- use for 
the gigantic quantities of salts of which Germany has 
apparently a monopoly. Hence the value of Germany’s 
store of salts is as unmeasurable as is its quantity, and 
its value may befoiv long very gj-eatly excc'cd the figure 
mentioned 

Providence has been very kind to Germany It has 
endowed the Germans not only with vast and most 
valuable mineral resources, whicli have enabkal them to 
create great and excecalingly ])T-o^])(‘rous manufacturing 
industries, but it has given th(an at the same time ex- 
tremely favoura])le ge(>graplncal conditions The con- 
figuration of Germany is emiiuaitly favourable to the 
developimait of agriculture and of all the industries. 
Agriculture flourishes mo^t (*n lai’ge. welbvYdcaed plains, 
while th(‘ manufacturing industri(\'> naturally arise in 
hilly districts rich in minerals and \\al(‘i'-])ower, vhere 
men cannot makt* a. living by agi icultuic' ahme The 
pro^})erity of agriculture and of the manufactui ing 
industries depends, of cfuirse. vei’v largely on easy 
accessibility.* (>n gof)d communications, on c'liea]) trans- 
port. The vast North German ])lain ofTcasGdeal con- 
ditions for agrieuilt urc and for the const nniie>n of roads 
and of railroads Ik^sides. (iermany lias an absolutely 
unique system of gently flouing. navigable rivaas, which 
can easily be regulated and which pursiua at almost t-qual 
distance, a jiarallel course towaids the North S('a and the 
Baltic. Tlie.se rivers <')pen up, not only all Geiinany, but 
also the countries beyond, to Germany's gi-eat advantage. 
The Rhine is the natural outlet of Switzeiland, the Elbe 
that of Bohemia and* of Xortliern Austria, and the 
Vistula that Poland. Hamburg as the most important 
Austrian harbour and Danzig the most inqaatant Polish 
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harbour, while the Rhine is indispensabh' 1o Switzerland. 
These parallel- flowing riveis can. of eonrse, ])v (‘asily and 
cheaply eonncaded, and have been connected, by canals 
running at a light angle to them through the plain. 
These 0 ])en u]) Germany in the lateral diiection Lastly, 
the Rhin(‘ can easily be coniU'cted by a deep canal with 
th<^ Danube No other count ry ])o^se^scs similarly 
favoui'abh' conditions for the dcvelo])ment of inland 
transport by land, and cs})(a‘ially by water 

A central position, the contiol of the inner line^, as 
strategists (‘all it, is as valuable for commerce as it is for 
warfare Being jilaeed in tlie centre of the Eurojiean 
Continent, (Germany beciime centuri(‘S ago the meeting- 
place, the natural exchange and mart, of the Continental 
nations From the earlir^t time> tlu* trade between Asia. 
Africa and Eurojic flowed along th(‘ iMediteri anean. and 
went on either through Northern^Italy. across the Al])S.and 
then along tfie Rhine, or it went b\ way of l\Iarseille^ up 
the Rhone and then down the Rhine towards Bruges. 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antw(‘r]), England, and vice 
versa. The trade betwia'ii tlu* Euro])ean East and West 
wais cariL'd on by the Danube on th(‘ one hand and by 
the Rhine, Elbe and Vistula on tlu' otluu' Iwind Nurem- 
berg, Ai.gsburg, Strassbiirg, ITm, (Vdogne, Prague, 
Vienna, Hamburg, Danzig, etc , bc'camc' wealthy because 
they were the natural centies, emporia and outlets on the 
great Transcontinental trade loiites which Nature had 
provided for the use of man. 

A central position on a pojnilous eontinent, such as that 
occu})ied by Germany, is exceedingly favourable, not only 
for the development of international commerce, but also 
for the rise of prosperous manufaeturing industries. 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Strass|p\ug, X Im, etc , became 
great manufacturii^ centres laigely because of their 
central position. Their geographical posit uui lesembles 
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that of Chicago, St. Louis, Winnipeg. Manufacturers 
naturally settle in localities which arc particularly 
favourable for dcvelo})ing a trade in all directions. 
Geographically Germany is far more favourably situated 
for the industrial conquest of France, Austria-Hupgary, 
Italy, Russia and her other neighbours than is England, 
through greater propinquity. France is cut off from 
Russia and Austria-Hungary by the bulk of Germany. 
Russia is cut off from the countries of the ^^k*st by Ger- 
man territory. 

The details given make it (lear that Germatiy owes 
her vast wealth veiy largely to the possession of great 
and exceedingly valuable natunyl resources Her wealth 
in the three minerals with which she is jiarticularly 
abundant 1}’ su])plied may be summarised as follows. 
Germany possesses — 

423,350,000,000 tonR of coal at 10>. per ion ^ £2 • 1 ,078.000,000 

4,000,000,000 ,, of iron ore at 5s. por ton 1,000.000,000 

50,000,000,000 ,, of pota.^hnt 10-. pei ion 25,000,000,000 

Total £237.078,000,000 

The figures given indicati* that (TumanGs natural 
riches are far greater than is believed liy these vho tell 
us that Germany's national wealth eonuas • only to 
£15,0(10,00(1,(100, that th(‘eonnti} will beroiiui^d if defeat(‘d, 
and that she cannot pay a War indemnity, and certainly 
not an adequate one. even if the Allies Sebould gain a 
complete victory. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CAN" GERMANY PAY AN INDEMNITY HER 
PRODUCTION AND TRADE* 

In tlie previous chapter I have shown that Germany owes 
her vast wealth very largely to the ])Ossession of very 
great and exeeedingly valuable natural resources; that 
among the nations of Europe she is by far the richest 
in coal, iron ore and })otash; that she has a geogra])hical 
configuration most favourable to the development of 
agriculture and industry; that she possesses an unrivalled 
system of natural waterways whieh open ii]) the eountry 
in' all directiv^ns; that she oceu])ies an invaluable strate- 
gical position in the centre of th(‘ Contiiuait of Elurope, 
a position which is as heljdul for commercial conquest 
as for military aggression; that her coal, iron ore and 
potash alone are. at a very moderate valuation, worth 
£237. C7S. 000 ,000, a sum which is about fifteen times as 
large as ■'vhat is usually called the national wealth of 
the United Kingdom Wealth is er(‘ated by the exploita- 
tion of the resourc(‘s of Nature by man. Let us now 
consider how tlie Germans have converted their natural 
resources into wealth and ])o\\er Such an investigation 
will yield some extremely valuable lessons to the prac- 
tical statesman. Besides, the facts and figures which I 
shall furnish may help in answering the question whether 
Germany will be able or not be able to pay an adequate 
indemnity if the Allies should gain a complete victory. 

During the last few decades, (ter many,, which not so 

From The Fortnightly Reneiv, ihily, 1918. 

849 
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very long ago was a poor and mainly agricultural country, 
has become aii exceedingly weallliy iiidustrial and com- 
mercial State, in vliieh agriculture oeeu])ies a secondary 
place as a creator of wealth Before the Wav Germany’s 
wealth was probal)ly as great as that of the United 
Kingdom, and tlie combined production of all her indus- 
tries was very likely greater than that of all the British 
industries, ^^'hile the United Kingdom was very superior 
to Germany in cotton manufacturing, shipbuilding and 
some other industries, Germany was very sujaa’ior to 
Great Britain in the ir(>n and steel industries, the chemical 
industries, tlie elt'ctiieal industiies. the glass industry 
and a number of others 

lormeily Great Biitain ])ursued in matters economic 
a national policy which promotiai ])roductioii all round. 
h'ucces>ive Govia’iiments fostered alike agricult ui(‘, the 
manufacturing industries and intca’uational trade In 
IStb England abandoiud her national (‘cfuiomic policy 
for a sectional one. She adojitcal the jiolicy of Idisscz 
fain, of one-sided fiee imiiorts. miscalled Free 1'rade, 
under the asMiin])t i< m that that ])(>hcy was jiarticularly 
favourable to the development of tlu' manufacturing 
industries and of international trade, and allowed her 
agriculture to decline and to decay English *p^diticians 
and economisi> of tin* lais.scz fain scho^-l met the bitter 
complaints of agiiculturisl s and others witli th(‘ as.sertion 
that industry was more pi-ofitable than ag-ciciilt nre ; that 
in a denselc' }>r.»pulated industrial and comnu'rcial Euro- 
pean State there was no laaun for a })rosp(U’(ms agriculture. 

Bismarck introduced in 1 S79 a jiolicy of Protection 
which favoured simultaneously and equally agriculture 
and the manufacturing industries of Germany. It is 
generally known that ^Ue German manufacturing indu/l- 
tries have mightily expanded during,! he last few' decades; 
but it is nc»t very widely known that the rural industries 
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also have rapidly advanced. The progress of a nation’s 
rural industries can best be m(‘asnred by their productive- 
ness Gennan 3 ’’s agiienltuial production has increased 
as follows since 1 880 . 

Tnr: IIakvest. 


Year 

JJye. 

1 Wheat. 

Oatfi. 


Ton.'-. 

Ton s. 

T<tn.^. 

1880 . . 

4.952,525 

2,945.278 

4.228,128 

1890 .. 

5,81)8.078 

2,890.921 

4,919,544 

1900 . . 

8,550,059 

9,841.105 

7,091,990 

1910 . . 

10,51 1.100 

9,801.479 

7,900.970 

1919 . . 

12,222.9‘T4 

4,055.950 

9,719.905 


Yfai . 


1S80 
1S90 . . 
1900 . . 
1910 . . 
19i:i . . 


Potator.^. 


19.400.242 
29. 920. 989 
40.085.917 
49,408,995 
54.121,140 


Stiqd}. 


415.000 

1 . 201 , 001 ) 

1,7‘>5.000 

1,947.580 

2.092,000 


I Jay. 


Ton^. 

19,509,988 
18,859,888 
29,1 10.270 
28.250,115 
29.184,994 


Between 4S8<) and 1919 — 1919 was a particularly 
bountiful harvest year— -the production of the three 
princi])al (h'fman grain crops, rye, wheat and oats, 
consid('rably more than doubled, the ])roduction of pota- 
toes nearly trebled and that of sugar grew sixfold while 
the hay harvest increased by about 50 per cent. Before 
the War Germany produced about one-third of the world’s 
jpotatoes. She was by far the largest potato-grower in 
the world. She raised about eig^it times as much as the 
whole of the Unik)d Kingdom. Only •from one- third 
to one-fourth of her potatoes was used for human food. 
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The bulk of her gigantic crop was employed either for 
feeding enormous numbers of cattle^ and pigs or f(W making 
spirit and star(‘h and for otlu'r industrial j)urposc's. It 
wdll be noticed that during the period under consideration 
Germany’s agricultural j)roductioii increased r.vpidly 
and continuously. The rapid and continuous increase 
in the produce of GcTmany's harvest was accomj^anied 
by a similar increase in Gei many’s meat ])roduction. 
Her live stock increased as follows during the a ears A\hen 
animal censuses were taken : 



Livi: 

Stock or O 

J KM.ANY. 


Year. 

Horses. 

('aiile. 

Sheep . 

}',qs. 

1873 . . 

3.352.231 

15,770.7(»2 

2 1,999.400 

7.124.088 

1883 

3.522.525 

1 5.780,70)4 

19.189.715 

9.2O0.195 

1892 . . 

3, 830. 250 

1 3.555.094 

13 589.012 ^ 

12.171.288 

1897 . . 

4.038.495 

18.490.772 

10.800,772 

14.274.557 

19(_HI . . 

4.184.099 

19 0 ( 0 . lor, 

9.072,143 

10.758.430 

1907 .. 

4.337,203 

20.589. 850 

7,081.072 

22.080.008 

1913 . . 

4.523,059* 

2(».994.344 

11 ,320.400 

25.r,59.140 


Between IS^^i and iOi'k wIh'Ii the Butish ciops de- 
creased to an alarming extent, the G(‘rman ci't)])s fully 
doubled Between and J91.‘h w lijle eJhit jsli live 

stock increased only by about ]>i-v c('nt , German 
meat production fully doubled, for thc' nun* her of cattle 
increased by one-third, v^hile the number of })igs nearly 
trebled. Moreover, the imaease in meat ]>r(Kluction 
was greater than .appears from thes(‘ figures, bc'causo 
breeds were greatly improved, so that tlu^ AVfhglit o,f tlie 
average animal was much gi cater in than it liad 

been thirty years before^ , As bhee})-rcuring is imposBible 

* Tlic r^fatiiig to horsefe is for 19l2, as liornOH wore not 

enumerated m 1913. 
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if intensive agriculture is pursued, sheep, which yield 
com])arati ve]y Wiih meat, wei'e replaced by the more 
prolific* and moic valuable pigs 

The enormous increase in Germany’s crops and Ger- 
many’s live stock was caused, not by extending the agri- 
cultural aiea of the (‘ountrv, but by more intensive and 
more sc-ientific cultivation Since 18 S 0 the yield per 
heetaie- a h(‘ctare is roughly ecpial to 21 acies — in- 
creased as fellows a(*cording to the official statistics 


Avi'.r vnn 

Vn.Li> pij 

11 i;<'i Aur 

<0 

'M) IN KlI ( 

H.RAMMF.S. 

] ^‘(U 

i:tjv 

W lutill 

(hits 

lUnh »/. 

l*<>((ltO€S. 

issn 

s4n 

1.290 

1 i:io 

1,920 

7. 100 

i8s:> 

1 nno 

i,:u>o 

1. lao 

' 1,300 

9.000 

isiin 

1,010 

1.440 

1.200 

1,370 

8 000 

ISIK") 

1 ,120 

l.t.TO 

l,:9»o 

1.430 

10 . uo 

mnn 

f 440 

I.STO 

1.720 

1 .800 

12.000 

Jiior) 

l.r)()0 

1,920 

L.TTO 

1.790 

1 4.f)00 

lino 

1 Too 

1 990 

J.S40 

1 .S.Tit 

1 3.200 

191 

1,910 

2 :u>o 

2.190 

2.220 

1 3.800 


i>et\\C'en ISSO and 1913— -the latter yeai; yielded excep- 
tionally .heavy crops — tlie ])roduce ])er hectare, or per 
acre', })ract ic^all;^' doublc*d with rc'gard to all the sta])le 
(*roj)s in some* cases the inci’ease vas a little less than 
double, in oihers it more than doubled The increase 
in yield ])er hectare was continuous. That is surely a 
most ivinarkable record, and it was achieved obviously 
by improved cultivation, by the a})plication of science 
to agriculture. The vast increase in the production of 
sugar also was largely due to improved methods of culti- 
vation, whereby the perc^enta^e of sugar contained in 
the beets was considerably mcreased^ Tile official 
figures make the following showing : 
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Year. 

Production of 
Sugar in Germany 

' Percentage of Raw 
Suga r Ext faded 
' Jrom Beet. 


Tons. 


1875-6 .. 

358,048 

8-60 

1880-1 .. 

573,1^30 

. 9-04 

1 885-6 

838, 1 05 

11-85 

1890-1 . . 

1,336.221 

12-54 

1895-6 

1,63/. 057 

14-02 

1900-1 

1. 979.1*00 

14-93 

1905-6 . . 

2.400.771 

15-27 

1910-11 .. 

2.589.869 

16-45 

1912-13 . . 

2.71*6,327 

16-30 

Although Germany's agricultural 

])roduction doubled 


during the last few deeades, her agi leiiltui a J ]K)j)ulation 


either remained .stationary oi- aetual]\ deereased. 
Wdiether it did the one or the otliei' is not quite elear, 
because at tlie last lndu'>trial CVaisus, tliat of 1907, a 
diflenait lia^is \\as adopt (al in miuin(/rat mg the agricul- 
tural workers Pleasured by the number of agricultural 
workers given in the only three Industrial Censuses which 
were taken in Germany, there would seem to lie a con- 
siderable increase in agricultural labour em])loyed. 
On the other tiand, measured by the liguies relating to 
persons employed, including their dependents, thl* number 
of agricultural workers would seem to h^ ve»steadily and 
very considerably declined The ollicial figures \vhich 
allow of these two irreconcilable inteij/retations are 
as follows : 


Year, 


1882 

1895 

'Q07 

enuii*. 


Per 80 n 8 K mployed 
in Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

C,C3ti,5U0 

8,292,700 

9,883,300 


Persons J. mployed 
in Agriculture 
and I o) entry ,, 111 ' 
j chuiing Dependents 

19,225,500 
, 18,501,300 

17,082,200 
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The official figures given make it doubtful whether the 
number of agricultural workers lias increascHl or declined. 
They allow of either interpretation. Hence it will perhaps 
be best to assume that the number of agricultural workers 
has reipaiued approximately stationary. It would follow 
that production per agricultural worker has doubled 
during the last few decades, and this doubling of agricul- 
tural ])roduction was obviously caused by the increased 
emplo3uneiit of ])o\verfLil laboui’-saving machinery. The 
thre(^ liidustiial (.'ensuses of Germany indicate that 
machinery used in agriculture increased as follow & during 
those \^ears for which alone ollicial statistic.s are available • 


Y cai 

St tain 
I’loiKjliS. 

Sit'd- 
( 'a^l nuj 
M at hiiivK. 

Mou i n</ 
Mat hint h 

Stcatn- 
Tfirrshuig 
M (It hnii-s 

Oiha 

111 rcxliinq 
Mach Dies 

18S2 . . 

\ » 83(1 

63.842 

! lb, 634 

75.600 

2 Os. 36 7 

1895 .. 

1 i.dot; 

1 160.465 

3.5,08 4 

250,36 4 

506.860 

1007 .. 

2.005 

! 20' >.030 

; 331.325 

438.83.7 

047,003 

Dining 

tile twenty-live \ears Irom 

1 S 82 to 

1907 the 


machinery emtiloyed in Gei'inan agriculture has increased 
enormoush' The luimbei- of steam-ploughsTias increased 
three aiidV half-fold, that of .seed-casters nearly fivefold, 
that ol stean^tlii’eshiiig machines nearly sevenfold, and 
that of mowing macliines nearly seventeenfold. Of 
comse, the doftbling of production per acre could not be 
achieved b}’' using laboui -saving machineiy alone. The 
doubling of production could be brought about only b}" 
increasing the fertility of the soil. The Germans have 
applied science and organisation to their rural industries. 
Their chemists have analysed the soils, their biologists 
*Save studied the most scientiju; methods of feeding 
animals, etc., and thoauthorities have spread the informa- 
tion supplied by the scientists among the agriculturists, 
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and have organised the rural industries so as to eliminate 
all factors i-egarding their exjuinsion. Of course, the 
productivity of the soil can be greatly increased only by 
the lavish use of the best manures, whereby a naturally 
poor soil can be convert(‘d into an extremely r^ch one. 
As I have explained in the preceding chapt(‘r. the two 
most important fertilisers, apart from nitrogt'ii — sti^ble 
manure, which contains ammonia is rich in nitrogen — 
are phosphorus and potassium Pho.^phorus is contained 
in the basic slag which l^ yielded in large quantities by 
the iron ore of Lorraine, which is very rich in ]>hos])horu8; 
while potassium is })rovided for agricult lual juirjioses 
by the enormous d(‘posits of^ soluble p(>tash of vliich 
Germany has ajqiarently a monojioly. By the a])})lica~ 
tion of basic ^lag and of jiotash, and esiiecially by u^ing 
potash, the yield of grain, potatoes and root cro])^ can be 
vastly increased It cannot be doubt tal that (baananj’' 
owe> the ])ro>perity of her rural indu^tru^s not only to 
the ajqjlication of sciiaice and organisation to agiiculture, 
but also to the fact that Natun* ha'- en(h»V('d her with 
an abundance of the two most jirecKai^ b'li ihsi'i’s— with 
superphospliates and ]>otash ddie pro.spent \ of (Germany 8 
agriculture i.s^ t hi'refore largely due to mineralogical and 
industrial cainses < 

While (iernianyV agricultural ])fq>uiat,ioiy^ has lemained 
a})]>roximatcIy stati(»nary. that piation of her population 
which is engaged in industry and trade has rapidly 
increased, as the following figures sluav: 

Phusos'- I>irLoi Li>, i\< la niNo lunii; Di ju.mu.m 



Ignrulture 

I*rr 


Jdr 

('rnt 

Trade 
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y ear 

and 

^ Idrehtry. 

i'ent. 

in duhlrij. 

and * 

1 Tranapori. 

Cent. 

I«h2 . 



*lU,o:»hjnu , 


' 4.5.21,100 

9*9 



2.7*0 

20 2.72 200 ' 

Xh-9 

; 5,9«(j,900 j 

11*5 

1907 . 

17 us 1 .2HO , 

28*. > 

21) :ihU..7oo 

42*.7 

' h. 278,200 

_ t 

1.2*2 
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While the population living by agriculture and forestry 
has apparently decreased by nearly 10 per cent , the 
population living by industry and by trade and transport 
has very greatly increased Tlu‘ increase in employment 
in the various industries has been unequal. Some Indus- 
trie's have advanceal more quickly than others. By 
la\'ge groups the persons employed have increased as 
follows : 



’LO’\KO IN (ir 

CXCL 

i sivp: of Dependent? 

Year, 

In 

M 1 n } nq. 

In Metal- 
]V(nh i nq. 

In the 

M achiner)/ 

: Trades. 

In the 
Chemical 
Industries 

18S2 . . 

430,154 

459,713 

350 089 

71.777 

1895 . . 

530 2 SO 

039,755 

582.072 

115,231 

J907 

S0O.0O3 

937,020 

1,120.282 

172.441 


» 




]>(U 

Jn ihe 
Trjiile 

1 ndufilvit'fi. 

/ >1 ihe 
lluiUhnq 

T f(hd( 

/ n Trade 
and 

( 'online ree. 

T oial 

I Ildus try 
and 

(.'ommcTce. 

1882 . . 

910,089 

533.511 

838,392 * 

7.340,789 

1895 . 

c 993,257 

1.045.510 

1,332.993 

10,209,209 

1907 . . 

1,088,280 

1,503,594 

2.003,034 

14,435,922 


During the period 1882 to 1907 the persons employed 
in industry and trade have doubled in number. The 
increase has betai smallest in the case of the textile indus- 
tries, for their workers have increased only by about 
20 per-cent. The number of workers engaged in mining 
j and in metal-working has almost exactly doubled. The 
*R5mber of hands employed in thp/;hemical industry and 
in trade and commence has grown two and a half-fold, 
while those engaged in the machinery trade and in building 

24 
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o])erations linve tre])Ied. Eni])l()Ynu'iit lias obviously 
ox])aiided most strongly in the prc^duction of machinery 
and in the building trade Then came the chemical 
industries and trade and comnu'j'ee, and tlieii mining and 
metal-working. The textile industry came last.^ How- 
ever, it would be rash to eoncludt^ frcun the figures given 
tliat the }jrogr('ss in the texlik' industries (d Germ|iny 
has ])een slow, because jii'oduetion may be vastly increased 
without corres]K)ndingly increasing the numbea’ of workers 
!)y effecting great imjirovi'inents in oi’ganisat ion, and 
(‘specially in mechanical outfit At all t'vents. tiic' figures 
given indicate a ])()W(‘rfiil exjiansion in enpiloyiuent, 
espcaaally in the most moderv industries, in wliich the 
greatest skill and scientific knowledge' are requiied. and 
in building o])erations The tri'bling of the number of 
workers engaged in building tc'-tifies t(* tin* rapid inci-ease 

< f Germany^ wealth and s])(*nd]ng ])ower 

All nuKiern manufacturing indu-iri(.'^ de])end for their 
]!ios[)erity on the eirqiloyment of labour-saving machinery 
driv('n either b\ steam (a elcLliicit} As (Germany has 
little jiower (ieiived from waterfalls, exeejit in tin* extieme 
''outh of the country, the electiic emagy used in manu- 
facturing is‘d(‘rived from st(‘ani. is based upon coal. 

< oal IS the force which ^ets in motion neaily all the 
machinery used in Germany, and the, nu'chinery itself, 
both for manufacturing and foi moving raw materials 
and manufactured goods to and fro by land and by water, 
is made principally of iron Besides, the iion industry 
IS the most important of Geiman industries Jt follow'S 
that OIK* can measure the (‘Xjmnsion of Germany's indus- 
trial ])roduction from the exqiansion of hei’ jiroduction 
of coal and of iron IVogress is a term of com})ari8on. 
We can realise the j;^rvgress made by a nation only 
eomjiaring it -witli the jirogress efT(‘(,*t(*d by another nation 
which is similarly situated. Let ub, therefore, compare 
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the expansion of the production of coal and iron in 
Germany and in the United Kingdom: 


riU>I)C( M(/\ 01 ( <»AL IN -- rROIUCTlONOl li^ON IN 
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Tlu' ligure^ g]\t'n in llio .ihove tables indicate that 
wheri'cis England s industrial ]')rogres>, a^ UK'asuied by 
the pi’oduel ion of coal and iia>n, was slow, that of Gei inany 
was excec'dingly rajiid Apparently Germany had befoie 
the War oveitakcai the United Kingdt-im as a mfinufae- 
turing nation In 1 SSo (heat Biilain produced two 
and a half times as much coal as Germany Probablv 
she exeeehed (hainany at that time in tlu‘ jirodiiclive 
capacity of h?r nidustiies to a similar degree. Rapidly 
(Germany caught u]i the United Kingdom as a producer 
of coal, and iTi 1913 she had diavvn almost level with 
Great Britain. If we allow for the fact tliat the United 
Kingdom exports a far larger quantity of coal than 
Germany, and bear in mind that coal is used in private 
housos^far more waistefully in the United Kingdom than 
in Germany, because of the prevalence of open stoves in 
the former country, it seems olw«'^ous that the German 
industries consumed ki 1913 considerably more coal than 
the British industries. We ma}- therefore say that 
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Germany’s industrial coal consumption was greater than 
England's industrial coal consum])tion, and that Ger- 
many's industrial production uas ])rol)al)ly greater than 
England’s industrial production. 

In iron production also Germany advanced frr more 
rapidly than the United Kingdom. In 1 8S0 Great Britain 
produced nearly three times as much iron as Germany. 
Since then the position has been reversed In 1913 
Germany produced twice as much iron as the United 
Kingdom. Between 1S80 and 1913 Fhitish iron produc- 
tion increased by 3o per cent , but German ii on production 
grew by no less than (UK) per cent . or twenty times as 
fast. Between 188(» and 1890 British iron ]')roduction 
increased merely by 25.000 tons, whih' German iron 
production increased by 2, 736.000 tons, or more than 
a hundi’ed times as fast . Between 1 900 and 1 91 3 the iron 
production of the United Kingdom increasc^d by 1 .20 8,000 
tons, while that of Germany increased by no le^s than 
Kh771,0<^>0 tons. The tremendous advance of Germany 
in the production of coal and iron makes it understandable 
why the number of workers employed in the German 
mining and metallurgical industries has vastly increased, 
as has been' shown in the b(‘ginning of this chapter. 
Naturally, the ]>roduction of other indu^tVies which 
consume coal and iron in large fpiantitie» has increased 
at a similarly rapid pace. Moreover, Germany has 
overtaken Great Britain not only in th6 production of 
iron and steel, but also in the production of many commo- 
dities made of iron and steel Formerly England was the 
greatest producer and exporter of machinery in the world. 
Germany has apparently overtaken England in the pro- 
duction of machinery as well Jh 1912 Germany’s 
machinery exports, hptJh gross and net, were larger than 
Great Britain’.s machinery exports'* 

The prosperity of the German iron and Bteei industry 
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and of all the numerous industries dependent upon it is 
due to a varic'ty of causes. One of the principal causes 
consists in Germanj^’s great wealth in coal and iron. 
Another exceedingly important cause consists in the 
excelle,^ice of Germany’s inland transport sytem. While 
in the United Kingdom coal, iron and harbours lie in close 
proximity, German}^ manufactures her iron and steel 
far inland, and her coal-beds are separated by very large 
distances fi-om her iron-beds. The great iron-ore mines 
of Lorraine-Luxemburg are separated from the great 
coal-beds of the Rhenish-\W‘stphalian district by the 
distance of more than 20b miles The iron ore sent to 
the Rhenish-\\\;st jdialiaii district from French Loiraine, 
Spain and Sweden has, of course, to travel over still 
longer distances Some decades ago English iron experts, 
who had examnual German affairs, had declared that 
Gei’inain could nevei* develop jiowerful iron industry, 
b(‘cause the long distances s(‘parating coal and iron from 
one anothei made the cost of bringing them together for 
smelting ])uip<»>c.s prohibitive The cost would indeed 
have lieen ])rohibitiv(‘ if (German inland freights were as 
scandalously high as are British inland freights The 
exceedingly (‘fficient State railways of Germany charge 
very low'^ fieights, and still lower freights than those 
charged by the.railwaiys prevail on Germany’s inland 
waterways As North Germany is a level ])lain, the 
German rivei-^f follow a gentle course. They can easily 
be regulated, and can easily be connected by lateral 
canals The excellence of the German inland transpoit 
system has therefore pow'erfully contributed to the pros- 
perity ^of the German iron and steel industry and of the 
numerous industries which use iion and steel. 

The modern industries have cijal and iron for basis. 
Hence the industrial strength and progress of a nation 
can be measured by its production of coal and iron, 
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and especial!}^ by its oonsnmption of coal and iron. 
However, as modern industries dejuaul on caigine power, 
tlie industrial progress of a nation may also be ascertained 
from the increase of the machinery used As tliere are 
no Imperial engine statistics for Germany, 1 would show 
the development of the machinery used in Germany by 
the increase of engine power emjiloyed in Piaissia. This 
has progressed as follows : 

STATK>\ARy Sti:am i\ Pr,i'^>].\. 

In 1878 .. .. . ssT.TSo ■> 

In 188.7 . . . . . 1.221.884 

Ill isa.7 . . 2.:t78.i7r> .. 

In lao.') 4.(>S4.948 

III nii2 (;.i82,n(; .. 

Between 187H and 1912 Prussia's engine jxjwer has 
increased sevenfold. Her ])ioducliv(* jxive^ should have 
increaHxl moretlian sevcaifold, becauM* modern machinery 
economises powei*. The engine' ])ow(‘i of Germany is 
approximately 5i> per cent greater than that of Prussia. 
Unfoit unately no comjiarison can be instil utc’d between 
England and Germany with regard to the ])rogress made 
in the use eif labour-saving machinc'iy. be‘caus(' statistics 
of the horse-pow(‘rs used in manufactui'ing in* England 
over a number of years do not exist ^ 

Although, as shown in the beginning of this cha])ter, 
the number of workers em])loyed in the German textile 
industries has increased only by 29 jier cent, betw'cen 
1882 and 1997, German textile production has increased 
far more rapidly than would appear from the small increase 
in the numVjer of the textile w'orkers. Professor ()pj)el, 
in his book on the German Textile lndustri(‘s publish^jl 
in Leipzig in 1912, stfvlcitl th.at Gi^rmany’s consumption 
of the principal materials used in spinning and weaving 
bad increased as follows; 
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Germany’s Consumption of — 


Year. 

! Haw (Jotion. 

j Raw W ool. 

Raw Silk 


! * - - -- 

Toyifi. 

To7is. 

Tons. 

1875 

114,500 

38,900 

2,030 

1882 

1 40,000 

70.300 

2,414 

1895 

283,400 

103.000 

4,302 

191U 

380,734 

187,110 

7,242 


ll IS regrettable that Professor ()|)])e] docs not supply 
figures for the interviudng years. 

Measured by the coii^*uuptiou of raw luateiials, the 
production of cotton goods, woollen goods and silk 
goods a])proximately trel)k“d between 1SS2 and 1910, and 
considerably nion* than tridiled btdw'een 187o and 1910. 
Germany is i^ot only seK-su])p()rting in textik'S, but on 
balance is an ex])orter of these goods. In 1875 she 
exported on balance textiles to tlu‘ value of £(kS»Ukt>00. 
That exce.N.^ had grown by 19l(> to £34.375.ooo, or had 
increased fivehdd The devek>pment of the (ierman 
textile industries, both as suppliei^ to the home market 
and as ex[)ort ers, is satishietory, although, of course, 
England is ahead of Germany in the ])roduction of cotton 
goods, w'hile fGcfc’many is far ahead of (treat Britain in 
the production of silk goods 

The increase of the wealth of a modern nation depends 
in the first place u])on ])ioduction, and only in the second 
place u})on trad(‘ A nation can canuadvably be wealthy 
with a vast production eviui if its trade is insignificant, 
but itjs inconecuvable that a nation should liecome pros- 
Jjerous by a large trade if it lackial production. A nation 
can grow wa-althy by trade only if it uiono[)oliscs trade; 
if the otlu'r nations.ai(‘ so backward and, so ignorant of 
trade tliat it can make vast profits (uU of their ignorance. 
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Commerce may be an important creator of wealth, but 
in the modern world it is no longer of preponderant im- 
portance. Commerce may be internal or external, or 
both internal and external Germany has vastly increased 
both her internal and her exteinal trade The rapid 
and gigantic ex])ansion of Germany's inland trade may be 
gauged from the develo])ment of her railway tiatidc, 
which has grown as follows. 


Ill 1880 
111 1912 
111 1880 
In 1912 


(luuns (AKRIEI) BY RAILWAYS. 

H)5.000.000 toii^. 
008.000.000 .. 

1 3,-l S7.U(H).ooo t on -kiloiiK't 1 1’-s. 

. . 00.021.00u.ooo 


Between 1880 and 1912 the tonnage transported by 
the German railways has increased fourfold, while the 
ton-kilometres have increased fivefold It is safe to 
assert tliat no similar jirogress has been rc'alised by any 
other European nation. 

The progress of Germany's inland commerce carried 
on by waterways has lieen still mor(‘ laonarkable than the 
increase of hc^r railway traffic Tin* dev(‘lopment of 
Germany’s inland shipping trade may best be gauged from 
the following figures: 


^>KKMA\i IsLAM> ShI1>I’IN<. 


Yeai. y f; 


18 S 2 

1887 

1892 

1897 

1902 

1907 

1912 


of Shtjfh. ('airyuKi ( (ijkk tl y. 


Touh. 

i,or)8.2(>r> 

2.100.705 

2,760.55:f 

3.370,447 

4,877,509 

5.914.020 

7.394.057 


7'onn. 
18.715 
2o.:{90 
22.848 
22.504 
24.839 
20.235 
29 533 
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While the number of ships used in Germany’s inland 
shipping has increased by only about 50 per cent., their 
carrying capacity has increased by nearly 400 per cent. 
In other words, the individual ships have grown bigger 
and ligg(n’. Their etficiency has been vastly increased. 
Many marvel at the development of Germany's Merchant 
M nine, but the increase^ of her inland shit)ping is still 
more wonderful. In 1912 Germany’s inland fleet was 
far largei’ than her huge Merchant ]\Iaiine. Her Merchant 
Marine had in that year 3,023,725 tons net and 4,708.998 
tons gross. 

• The progress of the external commerce of a nation can 
be measured either by it» foreign trade or by its merchant 
marine Let us see how bc»th have develo])ed in Germany. 
Germany has become a country vhich lives chiefly by 
its manufacturing indu>ti‘ies According to the econo- 
mists of th(‘ l^ns.'<cz~fnirv school, n protective tariff cri])ples 
the industries of a mdion and lames its export trade in 
manufactured goods In view of these doctrines it is 
particularly interesting to study the development of 
Germany's exports of manufactui-ed goods 


tiERMANy’s Exports or Domestic ManTfacture.". 


T ear. 

£ 

1880(. 

83,500,000 

1890 

107.440,000 

1900 . 

149,100,000 

1910 

239,800,000 

1913 

319,800,000 

Between 1880 and 

. 1913 Germany’s exports of manu- 

factui’iid goods have 

practically cpiadrupled. No similar 

^'^wing can be made for the United Kingdom. 


Germany’s Merchant Marine dcis increased as follows 
since the creation of*the Empire : 
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Tear. Tons Net. 

In 1871 982,356 

In 1881 1,181,525 

III 1891 1,433.413 

111 19(U I.IM 1,645 

In 191 1 . 2.993.570 

In 1913 3.153.724 

The increa>e of the German ^lerchant Marine has bei^i 
exceedingly rapid. In a few decadt's it has oiitained 
the second place among the mercantile fleets of the 
world. 

Production is more important than commerce as a 
creator of wealth The figures given in these ])ages show 
that German production in field', mine and factory has 
increased much faster than British jiroduction, notwith- 
standing, or probably because, the econoiuK* policy 
which she has jiursued, of which Fiscal Protection is 
merely a part, and })o.s.sibly a ])art of inferioi im})ortance. 

During the last few d(‘cades Germany, which was 
formerly a poor agricultural State, has becc^me an exc'ced- 
ingly wealthy industrial and commeicial country W ealth 
may be of twa> kinds. It may bo real or conventional. 
The real w^ealth of a nation consists of fields, factories, 
machinery, towns, railw'ays, canals, etc. Tlie conven- 
tional wealth of a nation consists of paper securities, 
precious metals, bank deposits and the bke* Of course, 
the real wealth of a nation is far more im]>ortant than 
its conventional wealth. It is clear that Germany’s 
national capital has increased enormously through the 
increase of her real wealth, through the vastly augmented 
productive power of her fields and factories, tlirough the, ^ 
increase of her machinery, the enlargement and improve- 
ment of her towns, the vast additions made to railw<^^, 
canals and other valiicHle undertaking.s. HowevG', as 
men generally*, though very errorleously, see wealth 
rather in conventional than in real values, let us briefly 
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glance at the development of Germany’s paper wealth. 
Wealth, like poverty, is a term of comparison. We can, 
therefore, best measure the yjrogress of the paper wealth 
of Germany by comparing it with the development of 
paper •wealth in Great Bi’itain. The deposits in the 
savings banks in the two countries liave grown as 
follows : 


SarivfiK Bajikti Dejwait^ 
in ( I real Britain. 


£ £ 


1880 

1 :io,r)9(»,(4()o 

77.721.084 

1890 

2r)(>.8(>r».ooo 

1 1 1,285,359 

1900 

441,929,000 

187.0(»5,5(52 

1910 

839.028.000 

221.158,021 

1913 

98-1. 450, (too 

241.507,028 


In ISSO tlu' Geiiihui savings banks deposits exceeded 
the British ])y only £ 53 , 000 ,( 100 . In 1913 the German 
savings banks diposits exceeded the British by no less 
than £ 743 , 000/100 Th(‘ increased prosperity of the Ger- 
man peo})le can be measured not only by then’ improved 
conditions of life and by the colossal growth’of the savings 
banks dej^osits, but also by the growth of the deposit'^ 
in the ordiniir;v* banks, in the co-operative societit'S, 
building societies, etc , as veil. In 1913 the deposits 
in the Germart co-operative societies, building societies, 
etc., were probably larger than those contained in the 
British savings baidvs. 

The gigantic increase in Germany’s wealth can also 
be measured by the increase in the amounts insured 
a^nst fire. In large portions of Germany fire insurance 
is compulsory for all owners of jpoperty. The amounts 
insured in those districts in which Compulsory insurance 
prevails have increased as follows : 


Sarings BanLft 

in Germany 
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Compulsory Fire Insurance of Buildings only. 






A U Districts 

Year. 

Beihn. 

n am h }( rg 

Kingdom of 
So.ionij. 

Subject to 
(\>in jjidsonj 

I nsinancc. 

c 


M. 

3/. 

3/ 

3/. 

1868 . . 

. 837.000. 0(1(1 

449.000,000 

1 .645.000.000 

9.872.000,000 

1 888 . 

. 2,627.000,000 

1,2 13.000. 0(>0 

3,472.000.000 

20.223.000,(100 


19(>6 . . 4.704,(»90.00U 2.r)07.000.00(» (k 737.00< i.0( Ki 37.057.000.000 


Unfortunately, the figures given are soint'wliat frag- 
mentary. They are the only ones which 1 have been 
able to obtain They have bei'ii extracted from tlie 
Financial \Mnte Books ])ublished by the German Govern- 
ment in KK>S in connection with tlie })rojcct(‘(l reform of 
the Im])erial finances. The di.->tricts su})je(‘t to c('m])ul- 
sory in.^urance again^t fire contain tin et‘-eight]i> of the 
jR^pulation of Germany^ Mt'a^nrcfl l)y the value of 
building^ alone the wealth of (Germany lias apjiroxi- 
mat(^]y doubled betw(‘en 1 sr>s: and ISss. and has douliled 
once more. rc»ughly speakiiuz. b(‘t\\(‘cn ISSS and 190(). 
That iJi'OgTC'-s IS truly remarkable 

Up to the outbn‘ak of the W’ar (Germany > wcaalth had 
been growing ‘at an (‘xti'aordinarily rajiid rate In 1913 
Herr Helfferich, who at that tunc was a dirc'CAor of the 
Deutsche Bank, and wlio during the )\’af Irecame the 
head of the GiTman Imjrerial d'rr^asuiy . estimated the 
wealth of the C^Tman people as follows in his book 6Vr- 
rruini/^ Kconoinir Progr(ss (utd Xftttonal Wf/ilt/i : 


Buildiiitrs and other proj)erly insured agaiiisi liie 
Land in tin- country and the town*' 

MiiH's 

iShipK, ^oods in traiiHit and nn*talhc cunency . . 
Public property, not insured ai^ain^t tire, includ- 
hif^ railw uy^ , . ..^4 

tjapital iiiV’cstedtahroad . . . . . . • 


il0,()0h,00(),000 

3,500,000.000 

300.000.000 

300,000.000 

1.500.000. 000 

1.000. 000.000 


Total £10,600,000,000 
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At the end of his book Herr Helfferich summed up 
Germany's financial position as follows: 

The (Tcrman national income amounts to £2,nn0,0n0,0()() 
a year, as compared with an income of from £1 , 100 , 0 ( 10,000 
to £1.250,000,000 about the year 1895 

Of t hese £2 ,( KiO ,( )( )( i ,000 , a bout one-sixt h , or £3 5( i ,( i( »( £000 , 
is (U'voted to public ]nirposes, and about £1,250,000,000 
is spent hy piivate individuals. From £400,000,000 to 
£425,000,000 are added annually to the national wealth 
by savings and investments, while the national property 
is in addition iiu'reased by about £100,(»00,0oo, owing 
tf) the rise in values Thus, altogether £5(^)0,000,000 
are added annually to the national wealth as compared 
with from £225,000,000 to £250,000,000 about the year 
1898. 

The national w'ealth of Germany amounts to-day to 
more than £15,000,000,000, while it amounted only to 
apjiroximat ely £lo,ooo, 000,000 about the year 1895. 

Before thoiWar the wealth of^Great Britain was supposed 
to amount to about £1 5,ooo,000,000, and the British 
national income was calculated to reach £2,00(>, 000,000. 
It w'ould therefore apjiear that Germany has in a few 
decades overtaken great Britain not only in industrial 
production, but also in accumulated wealth, and that her 
yearly income, which formerly was exceedingly small, 
equallecf in 1913 that of the Vnited Kingdom. Other 
German auMiorttics have arrived at a similar conclusion, 
and some of them have endeavoured to forecast the 
future devefopment of the w'ealth of Germany and of 
some other countries. For instance, Herr Steinmann- 
Bucher wrote in his book 35t) Milliarden Deutsches Volks- 
vermogev : 

Fcfi’merly we W'ere told that- the wealth of Germany 
aftHounted to £10,000,000,000, that of France to 
£10,000,000,000, and that • ®f Great Britain to 
£12,500,000,000. To-day we may say that Germany's 
wealth comes to £17,500,000,000, Fiance’s wealth at most 
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to £12,500,000,000, and that of Great Britain to 
£1 0,000, ()0(),(HM). In twenty years, in 19‘U), Germany 
will liave a national wealtli of £50, 000 , 000 , (too, wdiich 
should compare with a wealth of £1 5, 000,000, 0(K) in the 
ease of France and of £21, (>00,000.000 in the case of 
Great Britain. < 

The facts and figures supplied in these pages show that 
(Germany's production, hei‘ trade and her accumulated 
wealth have during the la^t few dt'cadc'.s grown with 
extraordinary rapidity A(*coiding to the high authority 
of Herr Helfferich. (Taniany ad(k‘d before the ^\'al every 
yeai' £,> 00 , 00 o.ooo to Iht accumulatt'd v\('altli i’hat is a 
gigantic surplu> It would therefojc ajijic ai that Germany 
should be aljle, if defeat(‘d. to ]>ay a very laige War 
indemnity in yearly in>talm('nt.s by pkalging hci sur])lus 
income for a considerable nunibia of years As the 
damage which Germany Itas done to her opjioncnts must 
be e.^timated t<> amount to at k‘a^t £r>o.oo().<Kio ooo. she 
wxuild have to devote her entuc* Mir])lus to th(' payment 
of a War indemnity during one hundrcal y(‘a]\'^ ddiat 
is scai’cely a jiracticable })io])OMtion Jk'side.s, we must 
doubt w'hethei' (A'lnitiny’s j>ros])eiil\ would survivi* a 
great militarynlefeat d1i(‘ defeat of the German armic'S 
might be accompanied by vast damag(' to Geiinan pro- 
perty in the frontier district>. and it migld lv‘ followed by 
civil war within (Germany, by the b]’(‘ak-up of tlu' rkrman 
Empire, and by considerable tfuritorial • Iosm s The 
ret^oces^ion of Alsace-l^orraine to France would depiive 
German}' of the bulk of her iron ore, while the recreation 
of an inde}>enden( Ik^land, in accorckiuce with the prin- 
ciple of nationality, would dejirne her of tin* enormous 
Silesian coalfkdd, which aloiu* contains more eoaf than 
the whole of the Gnited Kingdfun 

The Germait, people, if defeated,, might conceivably 
have the ability to pay a very large, but scarcely an 
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adequate, indemnity out of their yearly surplus, but 
would they also have the will to do it ? It would be 
difficult to compel them to pay vast sums to the Allies 
for decades, for com])ulsion would involve the occupation 
of Gei’man frontier disticts, harbours, coalfields, etc., 
by Allical garrisons for an indefinite number of years. 
Sqcli an ai’rangernent would mean a prolonged state of 
bondage laifoici^d u})on t lu* Gei man j)eople by military 
iiK^ans lh‘sid(\s. if Gca many wviv to ])ay for the damages 
doju' hy liei- troops out of lua yearly surplus, the Allies 
w(>uld have le-establi^h (aainany s ])ros])ca’ity Other- 
wise' they could olitain only* little from the ce)untry 
As (hainany's industricij pros])eiity was largely c'leated 
at the c'ost of th(“ otlu'!' industrial States, the renewed 
increase' of the wealUi of (Germany would involve con- 
siderable' lo^s to the* Allies, a loss which conceivably 
would be gic'att'i- than the monetarv indemniti('s which 
might jieahaps be obtaiiual from her In othei w'oids, 
the Allies would ha\(‘ to hand ovei to Germany their 
maikets and part of their industries in return for utterly 
insufficient me>netary payments They would scarcely 
be jirejiaied to re-('stablish Germany's prosperity to the 
liarm of then own industries Very likt^ly defeat will 
('ud th(' K('rman Kmpire, and will bring Germany’s vast 
])ros])erity al^o an end It seems clear that Germany 
cannot pay an adequate monetary indemnity if defeated. 

\\ hile Geriiiany will ])robably be unable to })ay, after 
an ultimatt‘ dc'feat, an adequate indemnity in cash, she 
can easily do so in goods. II ei miiu*ral resources alone 
rejiieseiit, as 1 have shown in the preceding chapter, a 
value of at least £237,h7S,000,no(V By seizing the coal, 
iron and oil resources of their opponents, and by })ro- 
clamiing that they would retain them as an indemnity, 
th(‘ G(Tmans have c^’eated an important pj’eeedent which 
they may live to regret. Tlie Germans have endeavoured 
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to deprive France and Russia of all coal and iron so as 
to make these countries militarily helpless and economi- 
cally dependent u})on Germany foi- all time The Germans 
well understand the im])orlanee of coal and ii'on in the 
lives of nations The coal and iron beds are I^diture’s 
power-liouse and Nature ^ ar.senal They ])rovide nations 
vith wealth and vith veapon> for war A nation pan 
mor(' easdy })e di^armed iiy s(‘izing its (oal and iron fields 
than by di>mantlimr its fortres.s(‘> and seizing its ships 
and arni" Slii]).^. aims and fortresses may be leeieated, 
but coal and iron fields vliieli liavi- Ixa'ii lo>t eann(>t be 
re]jlaced The lo.'"' of the>e disarm nations for all time. 
Those (‘oiiNiderations which jiave guided Germany’s 
statesmen- in tluur action towaiaG their r)])ponents. will 
no dnijbt influeiu-e the- attitude- of the statesmcai of the 
Allied nation" in easi- of a eompiGe vietoiy Tin- Allied 
statesmen will })robably jirele-r actual giiaiantees for the 
mainteiaince of peace- on the- part of (Germany t(» paper 
])i'e>misf-s It staiiels te) reast)n that the- longer the* \\’ar 
will l.i"t. the* great(-r tiie damage- done- by the- Geumian 
armie-^ will ])e. the gi eater will be tlie compensation which 
tile Allies will eventually liave- te» e-laim That considera- 
tion sJjould he boine- in mind by the- German statesmen 
and business men and by the German nation ai a w'liole. 



CHAPTER XV 

Tl^K VVTVUK AND THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Thk majority of Caiglish ])oople arc so much taken up 
with cui'i’cnt national and local quc^tions that they can 
give hut little time to the consideration of the future 
If they diK'U^s the futui;;', they rather discuss England’s 
future relation^ with foreign countries and w'ithihe British 
Dominions and (’olonies than those with the United 
State's Tliey ratlier reflect upf)n the position and pro- 
gress of C ranee. Ru'^sia. CVuiaela, India, Persia, Cdiina, 
than stop to think of the prohahle development of the 
gri’at(‘st English Colony, tlu' Xe)rth AiiK'rican Republic 
What wdl h(' th(' future of the United States 
Tlie futuie of a State depends upon its territory and its 
natural resources, and upon the character and policy of 
the people Compared with the principal States of 
Euro])e, the United States are very sy)arsely populated, 
as will he seei^ frym the following table* 


United Staton without 
Alaska (1910) . . 
RuKNia in Europe (1010) 
Spain (1910) 

Hungat^y ( 1910) .. 
.Fraiuu' (1911) 

Auyffl'a (1910) 

Gorin an y (1910) . . 

Italy (1910) 

United Kingdom (1911) 




2,973,890 
1,909.519 
194.744 
f 125.395 
207,075 
115,802 
208,770 • 
110,659 
121,371 

373 “ 


I ti hah itanfs 


92,027,874 
134.000,000 
19,588,688 
20,886.487 
39,601.509 
28,571.934 
/)4. 925,993 
34,687,00p 
45.216.665 


/ nh ah it ants 
per Sq. Mde. 


30-9 

61-0 

100-6 

166-6 

191-2 

246-7 

311-0 

313-5 

372-6 

25 
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The continental United States— that is, the. United 
Stales without Alaska and the other outlying ])Ossessions — 
are 50 per cent, larger than is European Russia. They 
arc fifteen times as lai-gc as the Germaii Empire, and 
twenty- five times as large as the United Kingdc^m. If 
the Ihiited States were to become merely as densely 
populated as European Russia, the growth of which is 
impeded by its extensive bai ren wastes and by the scai’city 
of railways and of i‘oads, they would have room for 
200,000,000 inhabitants If they were to become as 
demscly jiopulated as Germany, which seems by no means 
impossible, they would have room for nearly 1 ,00(^000,000 
inhabitants The bulk of the Vnited States population 
lives in the iioi'th-easterri cornei’ of the Republic, on, or 
near to, the Atlantic coast. According to the Census of 
1910 the ccntj‘c of ])opulation lies at Bloomington in 
Indiana, bedween the 8fUh and 87th degree of Western 
longitude, not^ far from, and slightly east of, Chicago. 
How densely the North-Eastei'u States of the Union 
are populated, if comj^ared with some of the most fruitful, 
fertile and promising States in the South and West, will 
be seen from the following figures : 

Population per Square Mile in 1910. 


Massachusotts . . . . 418-8 Louisiana . . . . 36*5 

New Jersey . . . . 337-7 WaslniigtoQ ^ . . . 17-1 

Connecticut . . . . 231*3 Nebraska . . . . 16*5 

New York . . . . 191-2 Calitoniia . . . . 15*3 

Pennsylvania . . . . 171-0 j Texas . . ' . . . . 14*8 

Maryland . . . . 130*3 Florida . . . . . . 13*7 

Ohio .. .. .. 117*0 j North Dakota .. .. 8-2 

Delaware . . . . 103*0 South Dakota . . . . 7*6 

nUnois 100-6 ' Oiegon 7*0 


Only the three States Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Connecticut may be considered to be densely populated 
according to the Euj’opean standard. As these three 
States have together an area of only 21,455 square miles, 
they comprise only about of the territory of the 
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public. Except for a few very small patches which are 
densely poo])]ed 5 Ihe United States are much under- 
populated 

Knowledge of the past often enables one to make a 
forecast of the future. In the past the population of the 
United Stales has very rapidly ijicreas(‘d The rapidity 
of its growth may perha])s best be gauged by com})aiing 
the increase of the ])opula.tion in th(^ Unit('d States with 
that of the United Kingdom by means of the (\uisus 
figures. Such a compaj ison yields the following result : 


Population of — 


The 1 1 wiled Krn adorn • The United States {wilhoul A lablca 



and Outlying Posneesions). 

1821 .. 

.. 21,272,187 

1820 

0,638,453 

1831 .. 

. . 24,302,485 

1830 

. . 12,860,702 

1841 .. 

. . 27,036.450 

1840 

.. 17,036,353 

1851 .. 

. . 27,724,056 

1850 

.. 23,191,876 

1861 .. 

.« 20,321,288 

1860 

. . 31,443,321 

1871 . . 

. . 31,845,370 

1870 

.. 38,558,371 

1881 .. 

. . 35,241,482 

1880 

.. 50,155,783 

1801 .. 

. . 38,104,075 

1 800 

.. 62,047,714 

1001 . . 

. . 41,076,827 

lOOO 

. . 75,004,575 

1911 .. 

. . 45,216,665 

1010 

. . 01,972,266 

In 1820- 

1821 the poi)ulat-ion of the IJjiited Kingdom 

was a little 

more tlian twice as 

lai'ge as that of the United 

States. fi 

18G(i-18ei the 

population 

of the two 

(Countries was approximately equal. In 

1910-1911 the 


United States had more than twice as many inhabitants 
as the United* Kingdom. In less than a century, the 
relative importance of the two countries has been com- 
pletely. reversed While between 1821 and 1911 the 
population of the United Kingdom has a little more than 
‘doubled, that of the United States has grown more than 
tenfpld^ During the last decennial intercensus period 
the population of the United Kingdom has increased by 
^3,240,000, while that* of the United States ’has grown by 
io less than 15,978,000. 
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The population of the United States is increasing very' 
fast tlirough natural increase and througli immigration, 
but the actual jiercentaial increase has gradually, though 
somewhat irregularly, declined If we wish to gauge the 
future development of the population of the United States, 
it is safest to assume^ that the rate of inci ease will continue 
slackening in the same somewhat erratic manner in which 
it. has slackeiual hitherto. A table of the probable future 
increase of the American population based on this prin- 
ciple has been compiled by Mr Henry Gannett, of the 
United States Geological Survey. It shows the following 
result ■ 


IVe.r. 

1 ' 1 

Population \ 

1 of the \ 

1 (hiited 

1 States. 

Ineiease 

between 

Decennial 

Periods. 

Year. ■ 

Population 
of the 
t hilled 
States. 

' / nercase 
between 
Decennial 
Periods, 

1790 

\ 

' 3,929,214 

Per (Umt. 

1950 ■ 

150,000,000 

Pei (hnt. 
12 

ISOO 

' 5,308,483 

35 

1960 

167,000,000 

10 

1810 

1 7,239,881 

36 

1970 

184,000,000 

10 

1820 

9,638,453 

33 

1980 : 

202,000,000 

10 

1830 

1 12,866,020 

33 

1990 ' 

225,000,000 

11 

1840 

17,069,453 

33 

2000 , 

249,000,000 

11 

1850 

23,191,876 

36 

2010 1 

274,000,000 

10 

1860 

31,443,321 ' 

36 

2020 

299,000,000 

9 

1870 

38,558.371 i 

23 

2030 

325,000,000 

i 9 

1880 j 

50,155,783: 

30 

2040 

350,000,000 

8 

1890 ! 

62,947,714 

25 

2050 ! 

375,000,000 

: 7 

1900 

75,994,676: 

21 

2060 ! 

400,000,000 

7 

1910 

91,972,266: 

21 

2070 1 

425,000,000 

1 t) 

1920 

104,000,000; 

16 

2080 1 

450,000,000 

6 

1930 

119,000,0001 

14 

2090 

475,000,000 

! 5 

1940 

134,000,000, 

13 

2100 

500,000,000 

1 5 

1 


The table given in the foregoing contains an extremely 
cautious statement o| the probable future increase ofth^ 
American population. Between 1900 and 1910 the popu-^ 
lation of the United States increased by 21 per cen^t 
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Assuming that in the course of the next five decades that 
iiicrease declines to 10, 14, 13, 12, 10 pei cent., that it 
remains a])])roximate]y stationary during the six ensuing 
decades, and that the inciease of population lapidly 
sinks flin ing tlie nine following decades from 10 per cent, 
to only 5 ])er cent })er decade, wc^ find that the population 
oi^the United States will come to 249,000,000 in the year 
2000, and to 500,000,000 in the yeai’ 2100 Mi . Gannett’s 
forecast- is so cautious and constM'vative that- it may very 
possibly be exceeded, foi- if the United States should 
become merely as densely peopled as Euro])ean Russia 
is at ])j'esent, they would have loom for 200,000,000 
people ; if they should bc^tome as densely peopled as Sjiain, 
they should have room for 30oy)00,000^ and if they should 
become as dcaisely ])eopled as Germany or Italy, they 
should have room for 1,000,000,000 jieople. The Unitid 
States are aksurdly thinly peojiled California’s climate 
resembles that of Italy, and it is 50 per cent, larger 
than is Italy. Hovever, while Italy has a population 
of 34,687,000, California has only 2,377,549 inhabitants. 
Texas is 30 per cent, larger than the Gei-man Empire. 
However, while the German Empire had in 1910 64,925,993 
subjects, Texas had in 1911 only 3, 896, 54'2 inhabitants. 

There is evidently no inherent improbability in the as- 
sumption that the United States will have 250,000,000 
inhabitants at a time when children now born have arrived 
at a ripe old A-ge; that in the year 2000 the United States 
will have as many inhabitants as the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Spain 
combined, and that by the year 2100 they will have a 
consicjerably larger population than the Chinese Empire. 
The Jjiited States have enough room for 500,000,000, 
and probably for 1,000,000,00^ neople. It is therefore 
conceivably that the American people may obtain the 
.leadership of the Anglo-Saxon race and the rule of the 
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world. Carthage, a Phoenician colony, in course of time 
far oiitstri])ped tlic inotljerland and became tlie protec- 
tress of the Phoenician colonies throughout the world. 
Similarly, the United States may become the protectress 
of the Anglo-Saxon race throiighout the world in succession 
to Great Britain. The time may come when New York 
will hold the place of London, when A\’ashington wilPbe 
the capital of all the Anglo-Saxon States and of the world. 
A hundred oi* two hundred years henc'e the American 
people may talk with the same feelings of amused wonder 
of the little military States of Y'estern Emope of the 
t wentieth century with which men now speak of the tiny 
city States of Ancient Greece and of the not much larger 
Italian to\(n l epublics of the Middle Ages. 

AVhether the United States will become a State of 
uOOjOOOjdOO or of a 1,0(K), 00(1,000 white people depends, 
of course, not only on the size of the American territory, 
which is ample, but also on its natural icsources. The 
marvellous growth of the American Pepublic is largely 
due to immigration. The United States will continue 
to attract the emigrants from overcrowded Europe only 
if these can earn a good living. If the natural l esources 
of the United 'States should prove insufficiently attractive, 
or if they should juematurely become exhausted by 
ruthless and wasteful exploitation, European emigrants 
will go to Canada, South Brazil, Argentiiia, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and elsewhere, and the 
Great Republic will not dominate the woi ld by weight of 
numbers and by its supremac^^ in wealth and power. 

The natural resources of the United States are enor- 
mous, and their vastness has been the principal attj,'action 
to European emigrants. The United States are singu- j 
larly blessed with an^ e;>^cellent, healthful, bracing, and ’ 
varied climate and an extremely fruitful soil. On botl^ 
Oceans they have an abundance of excellent harboms.^ 

t - 
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The country possesses most bomitiful mineral resources 
and colossal forests. It has enormous water-power 
which can be converted into electricity and which is 
fsufficient to drive all the machinery in the land, and its 
vast territory is opened and made easily accessible to 
man by a ^unique chain of lakes and by a most wonderful 
system of rivers and streams. No less than 1 48 streams, 
with a total navigable length of 5,365 miles, wend their 
way towards the Atlantic: 1,6(K) miles of navigable 
waterwa 3 ^s open tlie United States towards the Pacific; 
315 miles of navigable I’ivers, and the vastest system of 
interconnected inland seas in the world, open the United 
States towards Canada* 5,212 miles of navigable rivers, 
exclusive of the Mississippi, are tributary cO the Gulf 
of Mexico; while the Mississippi S3^stem comprises no less 
than 13,912 miles of navigable waterways. Altogether 
the United States had in 1910,26,410 miles of navigable 
rivers and streams. In the same year the United Kingdom 
had only 23,387 miles of railway. The length of the 
navigable waterways of the United States is approximately 
equal to the circumference of the globe. 

The United States have attracted, and will continue 
attracting, millions of emigrants from the* over-populated 
countries of the world — between 1 820 and 1910 the United 
States have reoeived 29,784,222 alien passengers and im- 
migrants, and recently they received on an average about 
800,000 imnfigrants per year — because the vast natural 
resources of the country yielded a good living to all comers. 
Amqng the nations of the world the United States are 
at present the largest producers of corn, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, pigs, mules, fish, fruit, coal, iron, copper, zinc, 
lea d _p e tr oleu m , natural gas, timber, etc. Providence 
has blessed the United States with abundance. As the 

• f 

enormous ])rosperit»y and the rapid })rogress of the country 
are due to the vastness of its natural resources, it is 
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obvious tlmt their exhaustion would bring about its 
decline. 

Tlie greatness of the productive ])Ower of the United 
States can best be seen by com]>arison. By far the 
greatest British indust ly^ is the (urtton trade. According 
to tli(“ Bi'itish Bcjisus of Product ioji, the yearly output 
of the British cotton trade came in 1907 to £Bll^()0(i,0(A) ; 
while the out])ut of the second largest indust rv, the 
coal trade, was officially valued at £119.554,000 The 
United States corn (maize) crop — com is mostly used for 
stock feeding — is as a rule worth at least £300,000,000 
per y^ear; the ])roduction of animals yields, on an average, 
about £360,000,000 per year to* the American farmers; 
the produition of wheats and oats is worth about 
£210,000,000 ])er year; that of raw cotton and cotton seed 
about £160,00(>,000 ])er yxaii ; that of hay and forage 
about £160,000,000 pt'r year; milk, buttcv and cheese 
are worth £1 5t>,0oo,000 per year; ihv jaoduction of coal 
is worth £200,000,000 per y'eai*; that of petroleum, 
£50,000,000 per yeaiy etc. 

The possession of j’aw^ materials enables a nation to 
control industiy The Ihiited States, })roducing the 
bulk of the w'drld’s cotton, can, for instance, should they 
choose to, dominate the cotton trade of the world. The 
extreme profitability of the possession df materials 
may be illustrated by a single example. The production 
of the American forests is valued at £4l),(l00,0()0 per 
y^ear, of which about £35,000,000 represent the value of 
timber. The timber is turned partly^ into manufac4ared 
articles and partly' into paper. The manufactured 
articles made of wood are worth £150,000,000 per, year, 
and the paper is worth £50,000,000 per year; wd>tln»the 
production of the print yig and publishing trade enhances 
the value of ])a«rt of the paper produced to £150,000,000 
per year. 
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While the rural industries of the United States yield, 
according to the American Census, £1 ])er 
ammm, llie })roduction of Biitisli agi’icult ur(‘ in all its 
branches came in 1909 only to £210/100,000, aeeoiding to 
the British (\aisus of Fioduelion Tlie Aailue of the 
American maize c‘ro]) alont‘i> 50 ])e] cent lai'gc'r tlian the 
Vitlue of the entiie agj nadtiu al ])roduetion oi the Unit('d 
Kingdom 

Although tlie ])i(>duetion of Amei'icaii agriculture is 
enormous, it has, as regaids monetary value, becai ra])idly 
overtaken by the manufacturing industiies, foi' tliese 
have progressed much fastei W’liile the ])ioduetion of 
American agricadtiire w'as, according to the (Vaisus of 
1910, wortli £1,700,00(1,000, that of the manufactuiing 
industries was then voi-th £4,1 35,000, 00() There C‘an 
be no doubt that the economic lialance in the United 
States has been seriously disturbed; that agricult ui'c 
has not kept pace with the industiial advance of the 
count j-y. The United States have, possibly, not developed 
their agriculture as much as they miglit have done. 
Thus they have become a. ])redominantly industrial 
State, and they have been, and ai’c still to some ('xtent, 
neglecting and destroying those natural resources wliich 
form the basis of their ])ros])(a'ity. 

During nianj^ decades the natural resources of the 
United States were far in excess of the needs of the peoiile. 
The immigiants from England found that in the United 
States wages in general were from two to three times as 
higlmis in Great Ihatain, and that the cost of the neces- 
sities of life— but not of the luxuries— was lower. But 
during the last two decades the inhabitants of the United 
Stat'i*— ^have diawn lavishl}^ and extravagantly upon 
the resources of Nature. In pursvoit of wealth they have 
crowded into the towns. They have recklessly wasted 
certain ^natmal resomces; and as agricultm*al develop- 
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mcnt lias not kq)t pace witli iraliislTial expansion, life 
in the United States is iio longer as easy and as cheap as 
it used to ])e The following table shows at a glance the 
relat iv(^ ])T‘ogress of agriculture and of the ina nufac-turing 
industries in th(‘ United States: 


Prodiu’tion of — 


T(‘ar. 

Wheai. 

Corn. 

1 

1 CoiioH. 

Cattle. 

iS()() .. 

1870 .. 

1880 .. 
1890 . . 

1900 .. 

1910 .. 

1912 .. ; 

17:]. 104.924 8:18, 702, 74( 
2:15.884,700 1.094, 255, 00( 
498,549,868 1,717,4:14,54:] 

399.202.000 l,489,97o[om) 
422,229.505 2.105,102,510 

035.121.000 2,880,200,000 
7:10,207,000 : 3,124.740,000 

3,849,409 

4,352.317 

0.005,750 

8,052,597 

10,245,002 

11,905,962 

14,070,430 

25.010,019 

25,484,100 

33.258.000 
52,801.907 
43,902,414 

09.080.000 

57.959.000 



• 

f 


Y ear. 

Coal. 

Pig Iron. 

1 Copper. 

Pojmlation. 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1 890 

1900 

1910 . . 1 
1912 .. i 

{Lonq Tons). 
13,044,680 
29,490,054 
08,822,830 
140,800,931 
240,789,310 
447,853,909 
491,071,429 

[Long Tons) 
821,223 
1,665,179 
3,835,191 
9,202,703 
13,789,242 
27,303,507 
29,727,137 

1 {Long Tons). 
7,200 

1 12,000 

i 27,000 

1 115,960 1 

270.588 
482„214^ 

557.589 

31,443,321 

38,558,371 

50,155,783 

,02,947,714 

75,994,575 

91,972,260 

95,410,503 


Since 1800 the population of the United States has 
trebled, and agricultural production has appafrently 
increased at approximately the same ratio, but mineral 
and mining production have increased very much«faster. 
During the years under consideration the prodi^^^^n of 
coal and iron has incr^aised nearly fortyfold and that of 
copper nearly eightyfold. These ‘ marvellous figures' 
give some measure of America’s industrial progress/ 
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If we look a little more cloRoly into the ‘figures relating to 
agricnltiual pioduction, we find that while the production 
of wheat, corn and cotton has increased from three to 
fourfold, the number of cattle lias only a little more than 
doubled, and has therefore increased far more slowly than 
has tlie ])4pulation. Between 1907 and 1912 the number 
of cattle has declined from 72,533,990 to 57,959,000. 
This exjilains the relative scarcity and expensiveness of 
meat in the United States and in the world, for America 
is a most important factor in the world’s meat-supply, 
and shows that tlu* renent scarcity and dearness of meat 
has not Ix^en caused bj^ t he Am(‘rica.n Beet Trusts, as has 
often been asserted. 

The United States, which formerly were* principally 
an agricultural country, have become in the course of a 
few decades by far the largest manufacturing country 
in, the world.* Not so long agodhe productiveness of the 
farms and of the factories was about equally great in the 
United States, but now the factories predominate to 
a very marked extent. According to the Census of 1910 
the ])roduction of the United States manufacturing 
industrh^s was valued at $20,672,051,870, while the 
production of the farms came only to $8,498,311,413. 
Cobden prophesied: ''Great Britain is, and always will 
remain, the workshop of the world.'’ Now the United 
States are the world’s greatest workshop. It is worth 
noting that tlie manufacturing output of the American 
industries, measured by value, is at least three times as 
great* as is tfie manufacturing output of the British 
industries. ^ 

Until lately the United States were by far the greatest 
expojj^s of wheat, meat, dairy produce, etc., in the 
world, but now their surplus of^f^od is rapidly shrinking. 
How rapidly it is diminishing will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures : 
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UxiTKi) Status 

Expouts 



All r>)ead- 

n i7H(ils- oj A ll 

All Alfdl and 

j 

Krn(l>i. 

Daini Produce. 


Doh 

Doh. 

DoU 

M)02 . . 

\ 2i:o;i92,o(‘.i 

44 871.084 ' 

199,861.978 

1 . 

221.991,922 

94,781.199 

179,899,714 

HHI4 . . 

1 49.999, 10(> ' 

47,977,875 

1 76.027.586 

Mier) 

; 110,254,247 

46,728,781 

16.9.998,879 

ilJOf) . . 

' 187,4 57,844 

49.199,568 

2 10.890,065 

i<ri7 . 

184.998,049 ' 

41, 209,1*80 

202.992.508 

lOos . 

215 584,945 

94.101.289 

192.802.708 

19U1I . . 

160. 1(> 1.024 

22.645,498 

166.521.949 

1910 

199.579,611 

17,447,795 

19( *.692.7 89 

1911 .. 

124.919,597 

19,048,659 

! 4 9.389.797 

1912 .. 

129,979,715 

15,447,987 

15(;.260,876 


The foregoing figures show a, steady and eonfinuous 
decline in the exj)orts of foodstuAs li meaBjred hy value. 
As prices had eonsidcTahly risen Indwcen lh<)2 and 1912, 
the decline' would be still greatei’ if measured by weight. 
The exports of live cattle, beef and butter have diminished 
ill the most remaikable way. Between 1902 and 1912 
the exports of cattle have shrunk fi'om $29,1*02, 212 
to $8, 870.075,' those of beef have shrunk from $29,045,056 
to $1,596,319, and those of butter have declmed from 
$16,002,169 to $6,092,235. The Uniteef States have no. 
longer a huge regular surplus of cattle, beef and butter, 
and before long they may not produce suAicient meat for 
their domestic requirements. The United States Beef 
Trust has for a long time been supplying the British market 
with Argentine and Australian meat, apd has been 
shipping Argentine and Australian meat to the 
States as well. Notwithstanding their enormoJ^area 
and relatively small i^opulation, the United States are 
in danger of becoming dependent upon foreign nations, 
not only for part of their meat and dairy produce, of which: 
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already a considerable and growing quantity is being 
imported, but for their vegetables, fruit and bread-corn 
as well. Tlial is surely alarming when one bears in mind 
that the vast and fruitful teiritory of the United 8tates 
should suffice to siqqily all the food required by 
500,(H)0,0()0 ])(‘ople. 

•American statesmen have observed the course of events 
with serious misgivings. Th(\y recognise that agriemlture 
is not sufficiently jiroductive^ in th(‘ United States, partly 
because the Arnmffi^an pc^ople flock to the towns, and 
partly because' the American faimers have exhausted 
part of the soil by a somewhat reckless exjdoitatiou. 
With similar reckless iie^ss the owners of the forests and 
of the mines have not only exploiti'd, but», devast atc’d 
the natuial resources within their reach, to the irreme- 
diable harm of the nation. Such devehqiments are apt. 
to take place^in new countries, as may be si'cii by similar 
developments in tlu' British Dominions, 

ddie people of the Unitc'd States have been grumbling 
at the ev('r-inci’easing cost of living. That increase, 
though often attributed to the Tariff and the d rusts, is 
no doubt principal!}' due to the waste and the insufficient 
development of the country’s natural resom’ces. Patriotic 
and far-seeing Americans have begun to understand that 
the future grefiXness of their country depends on the 
preservation of its natural resources; that the time is 
past when the natural resources of th(‘ country could 
safely be left to unchecked and uncontrolled individuals. 
The^^merican peopk^ have become aware of the fact that 
they must stop the reckless waste of their greatest national 
assets. The5^ have begun to recognise that the preserva- 
tion (5f their gigantic natural resources is perhaps the most 
important problem of the Republic ; that the preservation 
of the natural resources is a national question which calls 
for the co-operation of all citizens, regardless of party. 
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Thus the great movement for conserving and wisely 
cx])loiliiig America's nal iiral n'sonrces has arisc'ii. 

Th(' cojiMM-valion inovcunent ni (h(' United States 
was created by scientific men. The first, impetus was 
given to the movcnu'iit, by tht‘ I’apid j‘(/ductb)n of 
the American forests which b(‘gan to alaim far-sighted 
men. Jn tlie early si'vanitii's of the last cenlui’y it was 
recognised that th(‘ Amcn-ican forc'sts would ra]>idly bo 
destroyed unless their wastcdul ex])loitation was disi^on- 
tinned. The American Association foi’ the Advancem('nt 
of Science presented, in 1873, a memorial for the })roteclion 
of forests by the State. Other memorials followed, and 
a movement was set on foot which ri'suJted in the creation 
of a Forestvy Bui(“au in the Dejia.rtment of Agiiculture, 
and in laws which hd to the creation of th(' first national 
forest reserve in IShl. 

Uresidc'iit Roosevedt look a gieat inteicst in tlu' con- 
s(‘rvation movement. IT' mad(' nunurous speeclu's on 
the subject, and on Januaiy 22, 19dh, he sent out a most 
memorable messagi' on the jiolicy of consi'rving the nal ional 
resources, which th(‘ histoiian of the future may possibly 
place side by side with the Di'chiration of Jiidejiendence. 
While the Dcoiaration of Independenci' solemnly affirms 
“the unalienable right of men to life, liberty*" and the 
pursuit of hairpiness,” the (dnsi'rvation Ab;ssage affirms 
in equally solemn and impressive w’ords the right of all 
Americans, born and yet unborn, to the ‘undiminish('d 
possession of their great national heritage. Mr. Roose- 
velt stated ; ^ 

. . . The conservation of our resources is the fundami'n- 
tal question before this nation, and our first and greatest 
task is to set our house in order and to begin to liv^^thin 
our means. 

The first of all considerations is tho permanent welfare 
of our people, and true moral welfare, the highest form 
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of welfare, cannot permanently exist, save on a firm and 
lasting foundation of material well-being. 

It is high time to realise that our responsibility to the 
coming millions is like that of parents to their children, 
. and that in wasting our resouices we are wronging our 
descendants. 

There are differences of opinion as to many public; 
qr^estions, T)iit t he Ameri(;ari people stand nearly as a 
unit for waterway development and for forc^st protection. 

The' greatest questions before us are not partisan 
questions, but. questions upon which mc'ii of all partic's 
and all shades of opinion may be united foi' the common 
good. 

The function of our Covernment is to ensure to all its 
citizens, now and hereafter, their rights to life, libeity 
and the })ursuit of hapfhness. If we of this generation 
destroy the resources from which our children would other- 
wise derive their livelihood, we reduce the capacity of 
our land to support, a population, and so eithcj’ degrade 
the standai'd of living or deprive the coming genci'ations 
of their right fo life on this Continent. 

The right of every man to live his own life, provide for 
his family, and endeavour, according to his ability, to 
secure for himself and for them a fair share of the good 
things of existence, should be subject to one limitation 
and to no other. The freedom of the individual should 
be limited only by the present and future rights, interests 
and needs of the other individuals who*make up the 
community. We should do all in our powaa’ to develop 
and to protect nndividual liberty, individual initiative, 
but subject alwuys to the need of preserving and promot- 
ing the gene/al good. When necessary, the private 
right must yield, under due process of law and to a proper 
compensation, to the welfare of the commonwealth,. 

Wb’are striving to hold in the public hands the reipaining 
supply of unappropriated coal, for the proteojlfon and 
benefit of all Ihe people. , 

The' nation, its Government and its resources exist, 
first 01 iJll, for the American citizens. . . . 

With similar solemn impressiveness a. Conference of 
State Governors which was held from May 13 to May 
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15, 1908, and which was attended by the Governors 
of the individual Stales the entire Cabinet, the Justices 
of the Supreme Gourt, the members of both Houses of 
C^ongress and by representatives of the great national 
organisations of the Unitcal States, placed on recprd the 
following d(‘(‘]aration 

W(‘, th(' (iovej’iiors of t lu* Stall s and Ti'i’rit ones of Hie 
United Stall's of Ami'rica, in conferc'uci' assembled, do 
fiereby declare the e,onviction that the great ])ros])erity 
of our count i-y ri'sls u])on the abundant j-. ‘sources of 
the land chosen by our forefathei's lor then’ homes, and 
where they laid the foundations of this great nation. 

We look u])on these' fesourci's as a heiitage to be made 
use of in establishing and ])rom )ting thi' comfort, pros- 
perity and hap})iness of tlu' Ami'ilcan ])eo])l(o but not 
to be wasti'd, deteriorati'd or needlessly destroyial. 

We agree that our (‘ountry's futuii* is involved in this, 
that the griait natural resourci's supjily a material basis 
upon which our civilisaAon must (a)ntini.e to depend, 
and u]K)n which the ])er])etuity of the nation itself I’csts. 

We agree in the light of thi' facts brongld to our know- 
ledgio and from infoi’niatiiui ri'ceived from sources which 
we cannot doubt, that this material basis is thieatened 
with exhaustion, kven as each succc'eding generation 
from the birth of the nation has jierformed its part in 
promoting the* progress and devidopment of the Republic, 
so do we in this geneiation recognise it as a hi^n duty to 
perform our part, and this duty, in la^rgc degree, lies 
in the adoption of measures for the conservation of the 
natural wealth of the country, . . . 

The conservation movemimt was thus impressively 
launched, and it was carried on not only by scientists 
and by the State Governors and other othcials, but 
was enthusiastically endorsed by many bf the ablest 
business men in the Uniti'd States. The late Mr. James 
J. Hill, for instance, one of the leading railway magnates 
in the United States, and the leading railway man in the 
North-West, wrote in his book Ilujhuaijs of Progress^ 
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published in 1910, whieh w<‘is very hu‘gely devoted to the 
policy of (^onstuving Aniejiea's iialiirul lesources, as 
follows ; 

The high(^st conception of a nation is that of a trust ('C 
for postc'rity. The savag(‘ is content with wresting Ironi 
Natun^ the ‘simple necH'Ssa.nes of life. But the modern 
idea of duty is conseivation of the old and modelling 
of the iU‘w in order that posterity may have a fairer 
dwelling place, and thus transmit the onward impulse. 
The ideal of th(' jirudcuit, loving, careful head of evtuy 
family is tlie triu* idx^a,! for a nation of rational men. 

Tlu'se words lorm tlu^ p[)(uiing senttuict's of Mr. Hill's 
remarkable book. 

Upon Mr. Rooscwadt's recommendation, a Joint ( Con- 
servation C^)nference was h(dd at Washington in Dt cember, 
19(KS. It was atti'iided by a large number of political 
leaders, delegate's and the most eminent experts from all 
parts ot the United State's, and it issued a valuable 
Report in thre'c volumes, which, in Mr. Roosevelt's 
words, contains "the first inventory of its natural re- 
sources ever made by any nation.'’ From that Report 
we learn how the natural resom'ces of the United states 
have been , wasted in the past , and how the'y may be 
preserved and increased in the future. In its recommen- 
dations the formation of permanent Conservation Com- 
missions in all. the individual States was advocated, 
“ to the end that each Commonwealth may be aided and 
guided in making the best use of those abundant resources 
with which it has been blessed,” and nation- wdde co-opera- 
tion of all conservation agencies of the Union w as demand- 
ed. Im'itation is the sincerest form of flattery. It is 
» worth noting that the Canadian Covernment has taken 
the greatest interest in the conservation ijiovement in 
the United Uiates, and that the Dominion has created a 

26 
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national OonKei'valion Commission and provincial Con- 
servation Commissions ol its own. 

Hitherto the American farmers have only too frequently 
“mined for wheat.” They have sovn wheat year after 
year without endeavouring to maintain the fertility of 
the ground by manuring, rotation, etc. Cotton has 
often been grown in the same short-sighted and wasteful 
manner. Although great agricultural im])rovements have 
taken place* through the* activity of the (excellent U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Departments of 
Agriculture of the individual States, in consc'queaice of 
reckless farming the produce of the crops has gradually 
diminis Ijcd in quantity and 'deteriorated in quality in 
some of the older States, and when tlie soil at last refused 
to yield the farmers have abandoned tiu* ruined land to 
weeds and have commenced a similar process of agricul- 
ture, or, rather, of devastation, else where. Thousands 
of abandoiK'd farms may be found in all parts of the 
United States, and especially in the East. Ih'om the last* 
four Decennial Censuses ol the United States I have 
extracted the following significant figures: 


AeK].A( 

i: OK iMF^n 

)VEr) Land 

IN' Farms. 



isse 

1890. 

( 

1900. 

1910. 


.-1 cres. 

drm. 

dcrc-s. 

Acres. 

Maine . . 

:P484,{I(IS 

3,044 666 

2,386,889 ^ 

2,360,657 

New llanipghiu' 

2.308, 112 

1,727,387 

1,076,879 

929,185 

Vermont 

3,286,461 

2,655,943 

2,126,624 

1,633,965 

MasBachusclt.B . . 

2,128,311 

1,657,024 

1,292,132 

1,164,501 

Rhode Eland . . 

' 298,486 

274,491 

187,354 I 

178,344' 

Connecticut 

1,642,188 

1,379,419 

1,064,525 1 

988,252 

Total . . 1 

Il3, 148,466 

10,738,930 

8,. 34, 403 1 

7,25,4,904 . 


in the six States enumerated the farming acreage has^ 
in the course of thirty years, been reduced by 5,OOO,OO0 
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acres, or by almost 40 per cent. A similar reduction in 
the a(!reag(' of (aims has tak('n place in the Slates of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and California. 

Owing to the frequent disregard of rotation and the 
neglect of, manui-ing, the American soil yields compara- 
twely little. Accoiding to the Rtqiort of t lie Conservation 
Commit t(ae American and Kiii'opean yields of wheat 
compare as follows — 

Avj'.aAeE YAeld of Wufai' iuol Aiatc, 1 S117- 1 ‘.Hit;. 


United Kintj.dom 

32-2 hiisinds ])Er a.cit*. 

(Joi m,iny . . 

28-(i 

kr;uu'(‘. . . . . ‘ . 

19-8 „ 

Aust 11,1 

17-8 


17-0 ,, 

IT lilted SI 

13-8 „ 

The virgin :K)il of tlie UnilcHl States yields p(‘r acrt‘ only 

between one-half and one-third a 

s mucli as is yielded by 


the inferior, but carefully cultivated, soil of Crc'at Britain 
and Cermany. It is obvious that the most careful and 
the most thrifty cultivation — which, of course, is difficult 
in a country where distances are great, laud is abundant, 
and labour dear — would make unnecessary the abandon- 
ment of American farms, and would at the same time 
double and tiebie the productivity of the soil. 

It is a well-known fact that waterless deserts reclaimed 
by irrigation *and swamp lands reclaimed by drainage 
possess the greatest fertility. The United States have 
alrea^iy more than 13,00t),0()0 acres of irrigated land. 
The most prohfic agricultural and fruit-growing districts 
in California and Utah were once waterless deserts. 
Accordp^ to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, the Great Pvcpublic conj^aprs 74,541,700 acres of 
swamp lands and 44,375,300 acres of irMgable land in 
the arid region, or, together, 118,910,000 acres which 
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await roclanialion. \\V can safely estimate that at 
least 7(),(H)(t()00 acr('s of swamps and arid land can pro- 
fitably he converted into farms, meadows, and orchards. 
As the total area of the United Kingdom is 77,721,256 
acres, an area as large as the Unitc'd Kingdom enn ap- 
parently be reclaimed at comparatively trilling cost. 
In 190!i the United State's had 44,202,592 acres nnder 
wheat and 32,043,838 acres under col Ion. The United 
Stilt (^s can, by reclamation aloiu', double their wheat and 
cotton area, and tlu'}^ can do\d)le the* output ])er acre by a 
more intensive cultivation. 'iTie Keport- of the Conser- 
vation Commission stated: 

The aret^, of land cultivated may possibly be doubled. 
In addition to the land awaiting the plough, 75,000,000 
acres of swamp land can be reclaimed, 40,000,000 acres 
of desert land irrigated, and millions of acres of brush Jind 
wooded land cleared. , .i 

Proper manageiiK'nt will double our average yield per 
acre. The United States cjin grow the farm products 
iK'C'ded by a population more than three times as gi’eat as 
our country now contains. 

The harvests of the United States are gi’catly diminished 
by the ravages of vermin, which destroy at least 
£200,000,000 worth of food per year. The United States 
Bui’cau of Entomology estimated that the annual damage 
by noxious insects to growing crops, fruit-trees, and to grain 
in storage is no less than Si>fi^jb00,000, or £131,000,000, 
a sum equal in value to the entire yearly production of 
the greatest British industry, the cotton trade - 1 The 
average yearly loss of animal products from flies, ticks 
and other insects is officially estimated at $267,000,000, 
or £53,400,000, a sum larger than that which ^eiore the 
War Germany spent QVfry year on her enormous army. 
This sum does' not include the enormous loss of human life 
and the cost of disease due to house-flies, mosquitoes, 
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fleas and otlier germ-carrying insects, a loss much greater 
than that suffered by the live stock and its ])rodiicts. 
The Biological Survey of the De])artmeut of Agriculture 
estimated that the damage to live stock and crops by 
wolves, rats, mice, and other mammals averages over 
$100,(V)0,000, or £20,000,000 per year, a sum about as 
large as that which before the War was spent ev(u*y year 
on the German Navy. Tlu^ destructive activity of vo'rmin, 
which in many ])arts of the United States is extraordinarily 
great, can no doubt be dirninishcal by a])propriate co- 
operative action. 

The forests of the United States have been ('X])]oited 
in the most improvident manner. Farrac'rs usuail}^ 
begin o})erations by clearing the forest, by burning off 
the trec's as if they w(a‘e worthk'ss; and as forc'st tires 
cannot always be conti’olled, they often destroy many 
miles of forest against their will. Mr. W. Gri^ely, 
of the Unitefl State's Forest Shrvicc', reported. ‘‘Of the 
total area of improved farms in 1907, not less than 65 
per cent., or 290,000,000 acres (an area four times as large 
as the whole of the United Kingdom), have' been drawn 
from the original forests of the country.” Much timber 
has been wasted by forest fires caused l^y carelessness, 
and much has l)e<'n destroyed by overlapping tre'cs fot' 
tm’pcntine, by the clurns^^ cutting and removal of trees, 
etc., and the result is that only one-third of the' timber 
cut has actually been used, while two-thirds have been 
waited. In forestry, as in agriculture, the United States 
have been drawing heavily on their capital. They have 
beeUVsing far more than they have restored to Nature 
owing to pre^ientable waste, and the result of their waste- 
fulnesft is that wood and timber, which used to be cheap 
£fnd plentiful, have lately been scarce and dear. It is 
clear that by wise management hhe United vStates could 
greatly reduce the’ destruction of timber, and greatly 
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increase its production to their great advantage. The 
Report of the CoiiBervation Commission staled: 

. . . Since 1S7() forest tires liavt' destroyed a yearly 
average of fifty lives and worth of timber. 

Not less than 5(),0{)0,00() acres of foiest is burned over 
yearly. Th(‘ young growth destroycal by fire is worth 
far more than the merchantable timlar burned’. 

One-fourth of the standing timber is lost in loggin'g. 
The boxing of long-leaf ])in(‘ for tuj jientine has destroyed 
one-fifth of the forests worked. The loss in th(' mill is 
from one-third to two-thirds of th(‘ timb('r sawed. The 
loss of mill product in seasoning and fitting for use is 
from one-seventh to one-fourth. 

Of each feet wdiich stood in the foiest, an average 
of only 320 had of lumber is used*. 

We take'from our forests ('aeh yeai', not counting the 
loss by fine three and a half times tludr yearly growth. 
We take 40 cubic feet per acr(‘ foi‘ eaidi 12 cubic fi'ct 
grown; we take 200 feid ])er capita, while Gi^rmany 
used 37 and France^ 25 cubic feet. * 

We can practically stop forest fires at a cost .yt'arly 
of one-fifth the value of the mca-chaiitable tiinbei' burned. 

Under right manageiiKait our forests will yield over 
four times as much as nowa 

Against an average yearly growth of 12 cubic feet per 
acre in the United States.* the forc'sts in Germany, all 
of which are rightly handled, yield each ye ar 48 cubic feet 
per acre, and their most common trees do not grow 
naturally as fast as ours. It is certain tjiaj- the avea-age 
annual yield of forests in this country can be made, 
through protection from fire and through conservative 
logging, much larger than that of the forests in Germany. 

Every owner of forest lands can stop fires and log 
conservatively with immediate profit, as well as with 
permanent profit. 

Most other countries have already learned that the 
forests which ai c not conserved will be used up, and they 
are taking care of what they have. We are among th« 
last to learn it. We c^p profit by that knowledge if we 
will. But if we will it means action, united, vigorous 
and prompt, by State and nation. 
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The warningR and recommendations of the Conserva- 
tion Commit! (a' havt' horiu' iiiiit. By siiitabli' k^gislalion 
mucli of tiie wa-sle of timbi'i’ has been stoppt'd. Coie^t 
planting is taking place in many parts of tlie Union, 
and b^; mc'ans of vvateli-tow(‘rs with tek'plionic or wireless 
connection forest fires are now being rapidly detected 
and promptly slopped. 

Then' art' in the United States 2b, 4 lb miles of navigable 
waterways. Accoj-dmg to the Ive])ort of the (Conserva- 
tion (Committee tht' k'ngth of navigable waterways can 
be doubled by rt'gulating tht' strt'ams. In the United 
States transport by river costs only about one-third 
as much as trans])ort by railway. Yet, except in a few 
instances, the great rivt rs ait' dt'vt)id of Iratlic. Even the 
Misaissi])])i. the great t'st eommt'reial watt'rway in the 
\^rld, is scarticly ust'd for transportation. The water- 
ways of the Unitt'd States have remained ])ractically 
unutilist'd, ])artly owing to the lack of planful land and 
river regulation, partly owing to the hostility of the rail- 
ways, which, like the British railways, have endeavoured 
to m()nopt)list' th(' carrying track'. The American rivers 
are a grc'at natural resource which at present is largely 
wasted. • 

In cons^'quence of the destruction of necessary forc'sts 
and of the absepce of river regulation, a large part of the 
most fruitful soil of the United States is washed into the 
streams and cj^^rried by them into the ocean. The Con- 
servation Commission Report stated • 

Tho' direct yearly damage of floods since 1900 has 
increased steadily from $45,000,000 to ovc'r $23S,00(),000, 
The indirect loss through de^ireeiation of^ jiroperty i> 
great, while a large loss arises in imjiedrd ti’aflic through 
n&vigaticm and terminal transfers. 

The freshets are attended by,, cbstiuctive soil erosion. 
'The soil matter annually carried into lo^er rivers and 
harbours, or into the sea, is computed at 7 83,0('0,0(4t 
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tons. Soil wash reduces by 10 or 20 per cent, the pro- 
ductivity of upland farms, and increases channeheutting 
and bar-building in the rivers. 

Hitherto riv(T regulation and corn'ction has often 
been effected rather for part^^-political than for iintional 
and economic purposes. Hundreds of millions have been 
wasted on purely political river jobs. 

Tlie owners of mines, petroleum, natural gas and other 
minerals, also have, to a larg(' extent, followcal the ])olicy 
of economic vandalism to the harm of posterity, but 
thc^y will not much longer be allow('d to waste and d('stroy 
resources which will b(‘ iK'cessary to future g('nerations. 
StaU^ and national legislation is» insisting upon the pro- 
vident ex])l'oitation of the natural wealth. 

The Americans are apt to treat their game and fish 
as they treat their agi'icultui'al soil and their forests. 
They have an inclination not to utilise' thc'ii' enormous 
resources of game and fish, but to exhaust them com])letely. 
In this direction also th(' policy of coiiservation has yu’oved 
highly beneficial. 

The majoi'ity of American houses are built of wood, 
and their roofs are ma.d(' ol wooden “ sliingles.’’ Fii’cs are 
frequent in the United States, for the ])eo])le iivv naturally 
careless and insurance' is geneTal. The Repo^’t e)f the 
Conservation Committe'e state'd • • r 

A notable fact in the analysis of fire loesses is that 27 
per cent, were caused through the fire extending beyond 
the building in which it originated. The extension of 
fires results from the use* of inflammable materi'il in 
construction. Jt is even more notable that only 
$68, 000, 000 of the loss was on brick, c(5trcrete, stone 
and other slow-burning construction, while over double 
that amount, or about $148,000,000, was on -^woodeif- 
frame buildings. In Uhe last thirty-three years the 
total fire waste amounted in value of* property destroyed 
to over $4,500,000,000. 
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According to the United States Insurance Year-Book, 
the fire losses come on an average to $200,000,000, or to 
£40,000,000, per year. The United States waste every 
year on preventable fires as much as, before the War, 
Great .Britain spent on her Navy, and during the last 
thirty- five ^years she has lost by preventable fires pro- 
perly valued at £900,000,000. Here also improvement 
is gradually b('ing brought about by the leacbings of the 
Conservation Commissions, whi(‘li have powerfully in- 
fluenced public opinion. 

In the past the American people have exploited their 
natural resources without a thought for the morrow. 
They belic^ved that th'ir natnral resources were not 
merely the largest in the world, but that they were 
practically inexhaustible. However, they have become 
painfully aware, through a rise in the price of American 
food, and of ^le raw materials of their own production, 
that their great natural resources are rapidly diminislnng. 
Hence they have, with their customary energy, created 
a movement for husbanding and developing their natural 
resources, and for restraining the individuals in possession 
from destroying for their j)ersonal profiti n'soiire.es which 
should be a common heritage for all tim^. Americans 
arc, abovL all, practical men possessed of an open mind. 
Without inquiring too closely whether their action is 
individualistic or socialistic, whether it meets with the 
approval or disapproval of political philosophers, political 
economists, and other doctrinaii’es who do not matter, 
they have unceremoniously thrown overboard their old 
policy of laissez faire in these matters, and have intro- 
duced the German policy of economic supervision and con- 
tijpl by the State, and the policy of State management 
and State ownership. In future the United States will 
look rather after tl:ke benefit of the people as a whole, 
and especially after the welfare of the home-makers,” 
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in the name of patriotism, than after the advantage of 
enterprising capitalists and speculators in the name of 
economic orthodoxy and of unrest lained individualism, 
w^hich often is merely a misnomer for unrestrained 
mammonism. The Conservation Commission has ^formu- 
lated its land policy as follows : 

Good business sense demands that a definite land 
policy be formulated. The National Conservation Com- 
mission believes that the following will serve as a basis 
therefor : 

1. livery part of the public lands should be devoted 
to the use which will best subsc'rve the intiaests of the 
whok‘ ]X‘ople. 

2. The classification of all public lands is necessary 
for their administration in the interests of the people. 

3. The timber, the minerals, and the surface of the 
public lands should Ix^ disposed of separately. 

4 . Public lands more valuabl(‘ for conserving waxter- 
supply, timber and natural beautii'S or wonders than for 
agriculture should be hcdd for the use of the people from 
all except mineral entry, 

5. Title to the surface of the remaining non-mineral 
public lands should be granted only to actual home- 
makers. 

6. Pending the transfer of title to the remaining public 

lands, they should be administered by the Government, 
and their use should be allowa'd in a way to prevent, or 
control, waste and monopoly. • 

The Conservation movement in the United States 
should be of the greatest interest and of the greatest value 
to the British nation. It should furnish it witj;i an 
invaluable precedent. The British people have in their 
Dominions anfi Colonics by far the great esC estate in the 
world. The natural resources of the British Empire 
are infinitely greater than those of the Unitea States. 
National power is baBcci upon national wealth. Produc- 
tion, wealth, population, economic policy, will decide 
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whether the United States or the British Empire will 
become the leading Anglo-Saxon Power. In the name 
of non-interference, individualism and loi.^sez faiu\ Great 
Britain, and the othej* British States as well, have wasted 
a largc^ part of their natural resources. The British 
people have allowed the forests of the United Kingdom 
an(j part of its agriculture to be destroyed, to the harm 
of the many and the profit of the few. The rural indus- 
tries of England might produce three times as much 
food as they do ])roduce. The erosion of the coasts 
of the British Isles continues unehc'ckc'd, swamps are not 
drained, wastes ar(' not reafforested, the canal system 
is not recnaited, and coal is exploited without a thought of 
the future, alt hougli tlie t inu^ will com(‘ when Grc at Bj'itain 
will be as poor in coal as she now is in timber. Great 
Britain is destroying her natural resources, although 
there will come a day of I’eckoning. 

The futun^ of the United States and of the British 
Empire de])ends upon the wise utdisation and the preser- 
vation of thc' natural resource's. The future of the Anglo- 
Saxon race dc|)ends to a large extent upon its economic 
policy in the widest sense of the woi’d. An inventory 
of the resource's of the British Empire and, an Imperial 
Conservati;)!! movement is required. The conservation 
of the Imperial natural resources is well w'orthy a special 
Imperial Conference. The undiminished possession of 
the vast natural resources of the British Empire must be 
safeguarded to future generations of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 



CHAPTER XVJ 

THE ECONOMir POSrnoN and EETEKE of ETSSfA 

Tjie future (lcvelo])Tn(‘nt. of Russia and of Russo (Taman 
relations is a matter of siipj'eme importanct' to the nations 
of E]uro])e and of tl](' world 

Modern (lermany, Prusso-Geinianv, was. ri;j:iill' son- 
sidei'ed. nM a (Vntral Eu]-o]>ean, but an East rniojiean 
Power It was reai’ed on Slavonie sod and it ynealness 
was based rather on Slavonie than on G-einian strength. 
DuJ’ing histnrie times the Geianans oeeupivd the teiotory 
between the Ithine and the Ellx' East of the Elbe dwelled 
the Slavs. At <in ('arly date the Owman^ began to expand 
eastward Adventurous lea-deis crossed th(‘ boiahi, and 
created settlements and colonies among tlu* lusitheii Slavs 
east of the Elbe Pjaissia, ])ropei’ li('S east of that great 
river in the old Slavoni(* s])her(' lhandenburg. Silesia, 
Pomei’ania, J\leekle]d)urg, and East ITussia. winch form 
the nucleus of the kingdom of Prussia, xycae originally 
purely Slavonic lands. 

The Suabian family of the Hohenzollerns i iiled with the 
help of a feudal nobility, which had migiated from Ger- 
many proper, over masses of people which, a])art^ from 
German immigrants, were non-Geianans, were aliens in 
race and in speech, were Slavs The Prussian Slavs were 
ruled with a hand of iron They were treated as SGr|s, 
and were forced to fight against their brother-Slavs for the 
benefit of their Germain masters Prussian absolutism 
arose owing to the fact that the rulers of the country were 
400 
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able to treat the native inhabitants as a conquered and 
inferior race 

In coui'se of tune the Slavonic people of ih'ussia proper 
became outwardly (^J^erinanised However, thc^y retained 
their Slavonic humility and submissiveness. iTussia owed 
its greatnos^s to the fact that its German rulers could, with 
the» help of tlieir German feudal l etainers, who later on 
were iepla(;ed by officials, organise, arm, and drill the ser- 
vile and largely alien })opulation, which furnished the most 
excellent food for cannon. Foi- centuries the Pi'ussian 
sword lias been wielded largely, and perha])s chieily, by 
Slavonic hands undei' the direction of German rulers and 
officers. ^ 

Prusso-CTcrmany has bL-cn d<deated, )»ut the Geimans 
may wish to take up once more their career of conquest 
and of ex})ansion, wliereby they have gi own great in the 
past As they c annot easily exp<uid towai'ds the west and 
south, they may cndeavoui to exjiand towards the east 
•They may endeavour to increase tluar jiovvcr and wealth 
once mojc witJi the help of the (Slavonic peojiles and at the 
cost of the Slavs. 

The great distinguishing trait of tlie Northern and 
Eastern Slavs is their submissivem'ss While the South- 
ern and \’^estern Slavs, the Poles, the Serbians, and the 
Cz(‘chs, have i*i tke past displayed a strong love of fi eedom 
and independence, and have fought with the utmost de- 
termination a^inst foreign conquerors and foreign influ- 
ences, the Russian Slavs have readily submitted to alien 
rule. * Patient submissiveness, an abrsolutely Oriental 
fatalism, and a dreamy, indolent passivity, are preached 
as virtues by countless Russian poets, novelists, and 
iqpralists. These qualities are perhaps the most striking 
qcharactenstic of the Russian race The Russians lived 
under the yoke of Hie Normans, the Varagi, from 802 to 
1054, under their own Princes from 1054 to 1238, and under 
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the Mongol horror from li!40 to 1462 Since then they 
have e(|uaiiy })atienlly siihmitted to the lvann\ of alien 
rulers— of the Ruriks and of the ItomanolTs, of the Hol- 
stein-Gottorps and of the Bolsheviks Men of such pli* 
ability form ideal material in th(‘ hands of a racc' ( f ambi- 
tious, energetic, and ruthless oiganiseis and conqucaors. 

inlluential political thinkers and writers in Germany 
have advocated foi many years that Gt'rmany should 
divide Russia against herself, bring the vaiious portions 
under Geimaii domination, and make, in couise of time, 
the whole country a gigantic German jirotc'ctorate and 
colony. That idea dictated the stipulations of the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk, whereby the/ newly created Russian 
border States in the west, with a j)o])ulatioii of more than 
6U, 000, (Mk), were given a sham independence under the 
German Government, were made German protectorates. 
The absorption of these bolder States by a victorious 
Germany winch had already begun would in course of time 
probably have lieen followed by that of the remaining** 
parts of Russia as well Exactly as in previous centuries 
a Greater ITussia had been built up on a liroad Slavonic 
foundation, even so a Greater Germany might have been 
created which, in course of time, would have extended 
from the French frontier to \Tadivostok and to the Behring 
Strait, and from the Arctic Circle to the bfiders of Jndia 
and China. Countless German publications which were 
issued during the War recommended the gradual absorp- 
tion of all Russict Compared with such an kmpire, the 
projected Central European Federation, dominated by 
Germany and extending deeply into Asia Minor and Africa, 
would have seemed an unimportant creation. 

In view of Rrusso-Gtrmany's tradition of con(][uest ba^ed 
upon the exploitation of Slavonic man-power and Slavonic 
stolid submissiveness, and in view of the fact that the 
Russian Slavs have readily and cheerfully submitted to 
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alien rule in the past, it is worth while considering in some 
detail the possibility and conbcquciice.^ of Russia drawing, 
or being drawn, towards Germany, of Russia becoming a 
German preserve and a German possession. 

Gc^'many lost the \V"ar owing to military dideat and 
owing to the eifeet of the blockade She lost the War 
4)wing to an insuliiciency of man power and an insuliicient 
supply of indispensable i aw materials and of food Russia 
can supply Germany with all the soldiers, food, and raw 
materials which her most ambitious soldieis may wish for 
in their wildest dreams The vast ness of Russia and of 
her resources and possibilities aie realised only by the 
few. The size of the country may be gauged fiom the 
following figuies, which are taken Irom the Riitish Statis- 
tical Abstract for koreign Countries : 


SijiKi.ic Ml !(')>. 
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The Russian Empiie as it existed in lUl 4 wais by fai‘ the 
largest connected State in the world. All Russia was forty 
times as large, and European Russia alone ten times as 
large, as tht? Uerman Empire According to other authori- 
ties, the British olHcial ligures give an understatement of 
Rmssia’s area Baron A lleyking, the former Russian 
Consul-General in England, wrote in his book FrobU.Dis 
C 0)1 fro ntiiig H : 

Extendiag over half of the Continent of Europe and a 
third of Asia, Russia comprised before tlih War a continu- 
ous aT:ea of not less than S,7t)0,000 square miles. This 
area stretched over 1 03 geograpliical degrees from west to 
east, and over 35 degrees from north to* south. Russia is 
arger than the United ^States, Canada, and India com- 
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bined; she is more than twice the size of the whole Conti- 
nent of Europe tier population of 180 million inhabi- 
tants is equal to that of the whole of the American conti- 
nent (North and Soutli) and Australia taken together, or 
that of the combined ])opnlation of the Ihiited Kingdom, 
France, Japan, and Italy It exceeds the aggregate black 
and white ])opnlation of Africa; also that of the Enited 
States and GcTinany talam togetlua' 


The widely held beJief that Russia i> a, cold and barren 
counti y situated in the ext reme noidh is erroneous. Russia, 
like the Fnited Stat(‘s, compi'ises neaily all climes except 
the torrid Moscow and Riga in the north lie in the same 
latitude as Glasgow and Copenhagen, Kiev and (Jiaikoff 
in the centi'e are no farth(U‘ north than Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main and the Isle of W'ight, Odessa and Rost oil li(' in the 
same latitude as Vkance and Lyons: the Southern ( J'imea 
in the same latitude as the Italian Riviera, Tiilis, Khiva, 
and Rakou, ai’e in the same latitude as Constantinople, 
Naples, Lisbon, and Wasbington; Southern Tiiikistan in 
the same latitude as Southern Italy, Atljcns, Jhinis, and 
JjOs Angeles. 

Not so very long ago the pojiulation of France greatly 
exceeded that of Jtiissia The vastness of Russia and of 
its resources has enabled the population to increase at an 
extraoj’dinary speed as follows: 


Yea) . 

1762 

1766 

1815 

1835 

1 85tl 

1897 

1913 


I L 

J\q)ula(tu)i . 

19.000. 000 
36,05)0,000 

45.000. 000 

60.000. 000 

74,000,000 

129,209,297 

174,099,600 


The strength, wealth, and populousness of a StaK- depend 
on its natural resources, by the exploitation of which men 
live and multiply. Russia suffers from the fact that a 
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large part of tbo eouotry lies in the nnhospitable north 
H'owcver, that disadvantage is compensat'd for by gr(ait 
natural advantages The greid bulk of Russia is a gi- 
gantic, monotonous plain, which is intercepted by a few 
mountCfin chains. As agriculture requires 1('V(;1 ground, it 
is exceedingly favouralily situated for ihe pursuit of the 
ruTtfil industries 

A huge inland country requires opening up by railways 
and waU'rways, and the latter aiTord a cheapei' means of 
transport than the former Russia is an ideal country for 
the development of inland trans])ort by land and water 
The level country makes railway construction and trans- 
port redatively (‘heap, and Russia’s system of natural 
waterways is unequalled in the world Russia i- the land 
of huge rivc'rs which flow gently, almost without a gradient, 
towards the sea Of the princiiial rivers, the Volga is 
2,325 miles long, the Dnieper 1,410 miles long, and the 
Don 1,325 miles long, while the Rhine measure^ only 850 
imiles and the Thame:^ only 209 mdes The basin drained 
by the Volga alone comprises 5(>3,0()o miles, an area, five 
times as large as the whole of the United Kingdom, the 
Dnieper S 3 'Stem drains 202,1 T' miles, and the Don s^^stem 
166, (H)0 square miles Prussia has 153,782 nliles of rivc'rs, 
canals, and lakes, a mileage which is four times as great as 
that of the railways of India Of these wat.erways, 20,67t) 
miles are navigable for steamers, 7,482 mih^s for small 
sailing vessels, and 88,739 miles for rafts 

The capacity of Russia’s river craft exceeded in 1906 
13,00p,000 tons, a tonnage which vastly exceeded that of 
the German merchant marine in 1914 From the centre 
of European Russia, from a plateau which is situated only 
a ^ew Hundred feet above the level of the sea, the great 
Russian rivers flow gently towards the south, west, north, 
and east They havo been connected by cqnals Conse- 
quently one can travel by water from one part of the 

27 
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Empire to almost any other part. Owing to the fact that 
all Euj’opean Russia is a plain, and that the river and canal 
system can be vastly improved at comparatively small 
expense, natural conditions favour the development of 
inland transport in Russia as in few other countries. In a 
few decades Russia might conceivably have the finest 
system of railways and of ifiland watcrwrays in the wo]’ld, 
and might cease to be an ice bound country during the 
long winter 

Northern Russia is bitterly cold, but it is by no means 
valueless In the great northern belt of European and 
Asiatic Russia are to be found by fai' the largest and the 
wealthiest forests in the world. Much of that land has not 
yet been touched by the axe, and has not evem been sur- 
veyed Its exploitation requires the provision of those 
transport facilities which as yet are lacking Russia has 
an inexhaustible store of pine, fii . cedar, larch, birch, oak, 
elm, beech, etc In European Russia alont' thci'o are 
not), ( 10 ( 1 , 000 acres of forests, an area which is seven times 
as large as that of the Imitcd Kingdom Before t he War 
Russia's exports of timber ranged immediately after her 
grain exports, and half of the timber imported by Great 
Britain came from Russia By means of her forests 
Russia may obtain not only the laigest timber, and wood- 
working industries in the world, but the largest paper- 
making industry as well. 

In the intermediate belt Russia produce^ gigantic quan- 
tities of wheat, rye, oats, barley, beetroot, mangold, rape, 
hemp, flax, apples, pears, plums, cherries, etc., and in the 
southern territories she raises an abundance of maize, 
rice, cotton, jute, tobacco, tea, almonds, pistachios, pome- 
granates, oranges, mandarins, apricots, peaches, and 
grapes, large quantities of which are converted into ^till 
and sparkling wines. *• 
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Russia’s food-production per acre is exceedingly low. 
because the great majority of tlu^ peasants merely scratch 
the ground with light implements, and scientific nianur 
ing, etc . is little known Germany, Belgium, and Great 
Britain produce per acre about three times as much 
cereals, ])ota,to(‘s, and vegetables as does Russia Conse- 
quently Russia's pjoduction could he doubled aiid trebled, 
without extending hci agricultural area, merely by improv 
ing the methods of (*ultivation Notwithstanding her 
primitive agricultural methods, Russia produces, according 
to Baron Heyking. 51 per cent of the world’s lyc, '25 per 
cent of the world’s oats, IkJ per cent of the world’s barley, 
22 per ci'iit. of the world’s wheat, eU‘ As all of Russia 
is a gigantic plain which, luit for the intersection of the 
Ural and Altai Mountains, stiadches from the German 
frontier to the Pacific Ocean, th(' country may, and in 
course of time should, Ix^come by far the largest agricul- 
tural producer and exporter in the world Compaied with 
Russia's agi’icultural possibilities, those of th(' Cnited 
States, (Canada, and Argentine, appear small. 

Notwithstanding the backwardness of her rural indus- 
(tidcs, Russia had in 1915 33,SG3,00() horses, 51,355,00(1 
cattle, 73,952,000 sheep, and 14,232,0()o pjgs She was 
far ahead of the Unitial States both in horses and in 
sheep, and had almost as many head of cattle, but was 
far inferior to the United States in pigs By opening 
up the country by moans of roads and railways and by 
improving hei- agricultural processes. Russia can inci ease 
indefinitely her production of food and of animals of every 
kind' 

In some directions Russian agricultural production 
has advanced most remarkably, as the following figures, 
wfiich arc* taken from the French Annuaire Statistique, 
show : 
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The figures given show i\ remarka})le expansion, which 
promises well for Russia's agricultural future Particu- 
larly remarkable is the advance made by Russia in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar and of cotton. In the production 
of the former fshe seems likely to overtake Germany, and 
in that of the latter she has rapidly overtakfai that of 
Egypt, as appears from the following tables, which are taken 
from the British Statistical Absti act : 

Beet -Sugar Pkodi (TioN i\ 


I 


Year 

1 

In (Unmany. 

In liiissh', 

1897-98 

1902-03 

1907-08 

J910-11 

1913-14 

. . 4 

1,814,758 
2,205.241) 
2,104,358 
2,.548,246 
2,738,000 . 

744,159 
1,020,9*53 
1,. 522, 384 
1.888,800 
1,750,000 
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Russia’s tobacco-product ion is very birge Her acreage 
under that plant is the second in the world 

The vast inland waters of Russia. esp(*cialiy the Cas])iaii 
region, abound in fish 

The widely held belief that. Russia is naturally poor in 
minerals is erroneous Although the gigantic country has 
not yet been adequately surveyed and explored, vast 
mineral deposits liav(‘ been found Russia is rich in coal, 
iron or(‘. ma-nganese copper, gold, platinum, asbestos, salt, 
naphtha, and nniny othci' minerals Th(‘ coal and iron 
resouice^ of Russia compare as follows with those of the 
United Ivingdom a.i^cording to the Ri'ports placed befoie 
the International Geological t^ongresses held in Canada in 
1913 and in Stoi kholm in 19M): 


Mctaihc l)on contained in 


European Kiissi.) Tohs. 
aiuhSibcna . . 23:5 1)85,000,000 

United Km^don# 1 80,535,000,000 


European KusMa Tour. 
only . . . . 387,200,00(r 

United Kiugdoni 455,000,000 


As pj'ospecting for minerals has scarcely begun, th(‘ 
mineral discovei-ies hf the future may tar e^vceed those ot 
the past. 
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In spile of a clumsy legislation, a wretched Administra- 
tion, a bad inland ti-ar.spori system, and other hampering 
circumstances, Russia’s mineral production has rapidly 
increased as follows : 
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During the thirty years under eonsidei alion the produc- 
tion of coal, iron ore, and copper, has increased about eight- 
fold, that of zinc threefold, and that of gol'd and salt has 
neai’ly doubled Russia has practically a monopoly in 
platinum, the most valuable of metals She produces 
about one-fourth as much gold as South Africa. She is 
the second largest producer of mineral oil, and her prbduc- 
*tion of copper promises soon to exceed th^t of Germany 
and even that of Spain 

Those Russian industries which employ minerals hafVe 
rapidly progressed, as^tl^e following examples show. 

In 1913 Russia’s production of steel exceeded that of 
France. The mineral and industrial possibilities of 
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Russia are possibly as great as her agricultural and forestral 
ones. 


PruDUCTION (>l-~ 


i edi . 

f*ig lion. 

Ivon and Stc 
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Tons. 

Tons. 
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482,000 
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1,029,000 
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Mineralogiealiy, as agriculturally, the soil ol Russifi has 
been merely scratched. An incapable and corrupt Admin- 
istration has kept back the development of the great 
national resources. The opening up of the country by 
the provision of adequate roads, railways, and waterways, 
and the introduction of better methods of production in 
agriculture, mining, and manufacturing, should vastly 
increase the wealth of the nation. During the last hundred 
years Russia’s population has been exactly quadrupled. 
The increase of men depends on the increase in the pro- 
duction of those goods which afford them a living There 
is no reason to doubt that Russia’s population may in- 
crease fourfc^ld during the next hundred years if the great 
latent resources of the country are adequately utilised. 
It is perfectly possible that in the year 2020 Russia within 
the limits of 1914 will have a po])ulation of more than 
700,000,000. It follows that the acquisition of tJy?A 
country in some form or other would enable Germariy to 
dominate th^* world militarily, financially, and industrially. 
^ Russia’s most urgent need is probably the opening up 
of the country by railways and waterways, and by l oads 
which act as fe(de*-s to both Mie is very poorly pi ovided 
with roads and railroads The area of Ilussia is nearly 
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three times as great as that of the United States proper; 
yet the mileage of railways is five times as great in the 
United States as in Russia. Gigantic Siberia, Avdiich is 
twice as large as the United States, has only a single rail- 
way-line Along that. 1 ‘ailway there are scttlemunts of 
men All the rest of th(‘ huge country is a yildcrness. 
The building of a suHicuency of railways would vasRy 
benelit not only Russia’s agriculture, foieslry. mining, 
and her industries in general, but particularly those in- 
dustries, Itussian or non-Russian, which have to ])rovide 
the millions of tons of rails and the rolling stock, etc . which 
are required. The growth of the 1 Russian riiilway system 
in the past gives one an idea of its possible development 
in the futuiT. The mileage of the railways of European 


Russia has increased as follows : 


Year. 

Kdometre 

1860 . . . . ... 

. . U.591 

1870 

. 11,236 

1880 

. 23,524 

1890 . . 

. 30,940 

1900 .. 

.. 48,107 

1910 .. 

. 59,559 

1912 

. 61,861 


Russia is by far the largest connected Stat^' in the 
world Her forestah agricultural, mineral apd industrial 
potentialities arc absolutely unlimited. Russia might 
become the foremost State in the world in population, in 
agricultural, mineral, and industrial production, and in 
’‘vgalth Her exports of agricultural products, minerals, 
and manufactures, might exceed those of the United 
States Russia might become not only the wealthiest and 
the most populdus country in the world, but also the Inost^ 
powerful, for military power is based on populaHon and 
wealth Henc(' its acqulbition in one f,orm or another is 
bound to appeal most alluring to all Germans who have 
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the gi’oatncss of their country at lieart, who have been 
brought up in the tradition of conquest, and who desire to 
resume their trium[)hant expansion of theii' count ly The 

militai’y men of Germany are bound to see in Russia an 
inexha\ s1 lijle re^ei voii- of men and of hordes, ol food, and 
of those raw mateiiais, such as leather, eoLton. cop])er, ( te , 
wlfteh densely pojiulated Germany would reipiii e in ease ol 
war 'llie German business men must be equally tem})ted 
to attach Russia to Germany in some wax}, for tiiey are 
bound to see in that country an inexhaustible source of 
wealth tor themselves and tor then woikers The German 
business men, wliile developing Russia to the gieat ad- 
vantage of the native inhabitants, might secure* the prin- 
cipal benefit for their own countrymen d'he German 
officials and the German intellectuals, professors, profes- 
sional men, etc , might enrich themselves by lifting up the 
Russians. The building and equipping of 2^0.0(<0 miles 
of railway alone would ensure the unbounded prosperity 
the German iron and steel industry and of the indus- 
tries connected with it for decades By skilful and tactful 
management the bulk of Russia's wealth might peacefully 
be transferred to Germany. Almost unnoticed, Russia 
might become a German protectorate. ' 

The Gei tnans, and especially the Prussians, have seen 
for centuries kr Russia a German colony. Centuries ago, 
when Poland was a powerful and wealthy military State, 
Russia had not*}x*t become an Empire and Prussia had not 
yet become a kingdom Both were weak and poor, and 
both feared the Poles. The Grand Masters of the TeutonfT 
Order which ruled Prussia felt threatened by Poland. 

, They sought protection against the Pole^. , fn the six- 
teenth century they approached the Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy and solicited their help against Poland, although they 
,looked dowm upon 'the Russians and coqddered tliem 
> barbarians Thus the intimate lelaUous bclween Russia 
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and Prussia began, and ever since the Germans, and especi- 
ally the Prussians, have seen in the Russians savages who 
should be flattered and be made useful and be exploited. 

Russia was in the past in all essentials an Asiatic country. 
Peter the Great tried to Europeanise it and to pir)vide it 
with a European army, fleet, diplomatic service, adminis- 
tration, etc He required the assistance of skilled Euro- 
])ean experts Not unnatm'ally, he turned to his German 
neighbours, and his successors followed his example They 
did so all the more readily as, since the time of Peter the 
Great, it became the settled custom of the Russian mon- 
archs to seek their consorts in Germany. It is a remark- 
able fact that all the successors ^^of Peter the Great, with 
one single exception, have entered upon German matri- 
monial alliances, as the following table shows 

Alexis, son of Peter the Great — Princess Charlotte of 
Brunswick. 

Empress Anna — Duke Charles Frederick of Holstein- 
Gottorp ^ 

Empress Elizabeth — not married. 

Peter III. — Catherine (the Great) of Anhalt-Zerbst. 

Paul — Princess Natalie of Hesse-Darmstadt, and, in 
second marriage. Princess Marie of Wiirtcmberg. 

Alexander i. — Princess Elisabeth of Baden. 

Nicholas 1. — Princess Alexandra, the daughter of King 
William III of Prussia ‘ ^ 

Alexander II. — Princess Marie of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Alexander III. — Princess Dagmar of Denmark. 

Nicholas II. — Princess Alexandra Alix of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. 

By the constant intermarriage of Russian rulers with 
German coni^orts the Russian blood in tliem was con- 
stantly weakened. The House of Romanoff was replaced 
by the House of Holstein-Gottorp, and by constant infu- 
sions of German blood the Russian family became more . 
and more German from generation to generation. The 
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members of the Imperinl family and tlie aristocracy not 
unnaturally followed tla* cxam[)le set to them from above, 
and the Germanised Court became surrounded with 
German courtiers, German advisers, and German friends, 
and tlR^ children of the Imperial family and of the nobility 
were haiKled over to German governesses, German 
teachers, and German companions The Imperial Court 
and the leading families of Russia lived rather in a German 
than in a Russian atmosphere, even if they spoke Russian 
or French among themselves. 

►Since the time ol Peter the Great men of German race 
influenced oj- directed the activities of the country These 
men came partly from* Germany proper, and especially 
h'om Prussia, partly fiom the Baltic provinces which 
Russia had won by conquest^ In the Baltic provinces 
the German barons owned the land and the native Slavs 
tilled it for their masters Maaiy of the Baltic Germans 
became faithful Russian subjects Still, they maintained 
^their connection with Germany, sjioke German among 
themselves, inteimarried with Germans from Germany, 
and considered themselves rather Germans thaij Russians. 

Suj'prisingly large numbers of the most eminent Russians 
beat; (kumian names, and arc Germans by Uescent. How- 
ever, the propoj'tion of Germans who have risen to emi- 
nence in Russia is probably greater than would appear from 
a cursory examination of Russian histoi y Many eminent 
Gumans in Russia have Russianised their names; others 
have Polonised tliem, and others, again, have assumed a 
Frcmch appearance For instance, von Plehvc is generr:xiy^ 
known as de^Plehve, von BenckendorfI as de Benckendorff, 
etc. ^ Let us briefly examine the influence ^f the Germans 
•n the c\j[rection of Russian affairs since the time of Peter 
the Great ^ 

During the rei^n of Peter the Great sgme of the most 
eminent men were Germans. Among his leading Generals 
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were Field- Mar slial Baron Ronne, who won the Battle of 
Poltava, Kieid Marshal Muiiieh, Field Mai slial Lacy, and 
Count Ostermann, the leading Russian diplomat and 
administrator of his time During the reign of Empress 
Anna the Germans ruled Russia undei the directio/^ of her 
favourite Biron (whose real name wah Biiren), hi^s brothers, 
the brothers Lciwenwolde, General Ihsmarck, x\lbed 3 ^b 
and other s Among the leading (Lmei als during the wars 
with Napoleon were Field Marshals Barclay de Tolly, 
Osten-Saeken, W ittgenstein, and Diebitsch. and Generals 
Bennigsen, Phull, and Toll During the Crimcain W ar we 
meet with many German GeneraL, among them Field- 
Marshal Berg and (General Todleben. tlu' defender of 
Sevastopol 

Men of German birth and descent who came either' from 
Germany or from the Baltic provinces of Russia have had 
a strong hold upon the aiimy up to recent times Gf the 
three armies of Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese 
Mar, two were commanded by men of German name,^ 
Generals Bilderling and Kaulbars, and Jhirt- Arthur was 
defended by General Stoes-;el Among the other Generals 
bearing German names who commanded during that 
war were the following- StaLelberg, Griperiberg, Keller, 
Rennenkampf, Gerngross, Gruber, Meyendoif/Rediger, 
Gerschelmanii. Guppenberg, Hanenfeld, 'Dthvinlein, von 
den Brinken, Krause. Wdtte, Fleischer, W’ebel, Rebinder, 
von Baumgarten, Ecke, Guenicht{\ Fock Among the 
most prominent naval commanders were Admirals Stark, 
'^^>se. Essen, W itgeft, and Vireniub 

During the Great W ar many of the Germaiummmanders 
disappeared, bvt before its outbreak German influence had 
been extremely strong in the highest positions , Of th© 
twenty-seven Army Cordis pn Russia proper, no less than 
ten were comipanded in 1912 by men bearing German ' 
names. They weie the following . 
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Grenadier Corps 

General Eck 

2nd Army Corps . 

Adlerb('rg 

.'Ird 

Reniuaikampl 

6th 

Sell wank 

10th 

Sievers 

13th 

Evert 

I 6th 

Geismann. 

18th 

Krusenstern 

237d 

Rausch di'Tri 

24th 

Gerngross 


-In tlu' 1 Sirvice iiumj Ix'aiiiig (xerman names 

were as ])rominent as lh(‘\ weie in tin* army Count 
Nesselj'odc^ was Ministm' of foreign Affaiis during forty 
years from hSJt; to 1 8r)fi Among the Cabima Ministers 
of recent times were von Plc'hve, Sievers. Koi if, Reutern, 
Budberg, IMinge, Larasdorh, Witte, Zaenger, Schwartz, 
Barb- Roediger. Langhoff. Fredericks, Stuermer Tlie 
Russian Ambanssador in Ijondoi\ wars (Munt (k* Benckem 
dorff, and at one time his Counsc'ilor of Embassy was von 
'Srravenitz, and the Russian ( ■onsul-Gencral was Bavon 
Ungern-Stei nberg 

ddie iniiuence of men with German names at the Rus- 
sian Court waas very gre at ddie principal adviser of the 
Cza r was tlie Ministm of the Im])erial llotisehold, l>aron 
Fredericks, and among the membeus of the Czar s Maison 
Militaire wei®,^ ^^aron MeyendoriT, Baron Fredericks J , 
Baron Fredeuicks II , and Generals Gripeiiberg, Griiin 
waM, BcnckeMdorff, Budberg, FAldmann, Roop, Keller, 
Kaufmann, \\ olf, Ileyden, Mengden 

The Russian Council of Empire, or Senate, wans com ' 
posed of 1 96 members Among these were, before the War, 
the foHowing gentlemen bearing German ryimes: Pahlen, 
Bohrber^, Roop, Schreiber, Witte, FTedericks, Fdese, 
Wahl, Schewiteh, Sabler, Untelberger, Miiller-Zakomelsky 
Rddiger, Hoyning<!n“Fiuene, Kaufman, Ko^h, Selimeman, 
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Schwartz, Schlippe. Schafhausen-Schonberg-Eck-Schaufus 
Toll, von StiirmtT- Biulbcrg, Lioveii. Ueutsch 

Men of German nan]e,s were as ja ominenl in soeiet y and 
among the professional men as they were in the army, in 
the Diplomatic Service, and at Court Among the pro- 
fessors at Petrograd Umversity there wei’e in I 91 2 Messrs 
Braun, A\'olter. KahL Rosenfeld, Fridolin. Frank. Bett^^, 
von Glasenapp, Borgmann, Karl Schmidt, Henkel, Rich- 
ter, Lewinscn Lessing, Gunther Petr Schmidt. Wagnej’, 
Schlater, Friesendorf. Schulz, Busch, l^ei'g von H’c'imarn, 

I 1 Kaufmann, Grimm, Gorenberg, Hessen, Heine. Ku- 
lischer, Schvittau, von Reusner, Kaufmann, Mandelstam, 
Bartold, Salemann, Alexander Schmidt, von Holstein. 

It is ofHm asserted that 2.0oo.0d0 Germans live in 
Russia The majority of tlu'se are tiadcsmcui. agricul- 
turists, artisans, etc. However, their influence was small 
compared with the few thousands who oceu])ied some of 
the most eminent positions in th(' State, in 1S43 there 
was published in Ijondon a book. /C/.ss/n and flic Biissanis^ 
i)i 1842. by J G. Kohl It was translated from the 
German W e I’cad in it 

Setting aside the influence' established in Russia in very 
early ages ])y dhe Varagian- Germanic races, and subse- 
quently by the Hanseatic mei'chants, the importance en- 
joyed by the fTermans may be dated from the' reign of Ivan 
\V assiliewitsch, who not only trans])ortecl many German 
prisoners of war from Livonia into the interioi’ of Russia, 
but likewise favoured emigration from Germany. . . At 

length the empire included within its confines whole prov- 
. inces inhabited by Germans Tracts of waste land were 
p&pled with German colonists ; and men of learning, states- 
men, and military commanders were invited to emigrate 
from Germany to Russia . . 

The development of Russia as a European Power, 
exemplified in her rapid advancement since the time of 
Peter the Great, is mainly attributable to Germany, and 
has been worked out under German auspices. The organi- 
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cation of the Russian Army, the improvement of the laws, 
the custom-house and tax regulations, the ranking of the 
classes of nobility, even the rules of Court etiquette, all 
have been transferred from Germany, or partially imitated 
from (brman models. . By the Petersburg Court 
Calendar for the year 1 it appears that of (KK) of the 
highest posts in the empire, bom Ministers and Field- 
Marshals downward, no few'er than 1 ‘to were filled by 
German names . .In the same year it ajipears that ten 
Germans had seats in the Senate, and that of 'tOO ladies 
who held t/Onrt appointments as ladies of honour, maids 
of honour, etc , 40 had German family names. In 

no branch ot the })ublic service of Russia is (German talent 
more conspicuous than in the army, and fully onc-half of 
the most distinguished Russian Generals are Germans. . . 

v'i all branches of *in i^ellectual acquirement, science is 
that which the Germans have made most pecuiiai’ly their 
own Thus it naturally follows that in Russia, where 
German merit of all kinds is readily acknowk^dged, German 
science should be held in special estimation The pro- 
found respect entertained by the Russians for German 
knowledge prompts them to yi(4d tlu' palm to (kwmans 
'without dispute . . Whenever a, German appears, 

they respectfully bow, and lay aside all prehension 

The learned institutions of Russia which enjoy the 
highest degree of estimation, both at home and abroad, 
are the University of Dorpat and the Academy of Peters- 
burg.^ Roth are founded on German plans hnd headed by 
Germans* In the University of Dorpat, all the profes- 
sors, with 01 ^ single exception, are Germans; and in the 
Academy the most eminent names belong to the same 
nation In the other five Russian Universities we also 
find at least some German })rofessors, and in all their most 
important proceedings German names arc' distinguished. 

The German thinks himself metal of a superior stan^p 
to the Russian, and the latter by every sort of acknowledg- 
ment confirniK^ him in that belief. The educated daughter 
of a German artisan, in the interior of Russia, raises her 
^es to ctf'ders and epaulets which in Germany would be 
stars far beyond the reach of her f^ttainment. Nothing is 
more common than marriages bcTween the families of poor 
Germans and rich Russians; thus we find many a Herr 
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Meyer or a Herr Muller whose wife was born Princess (i. 
or Princess K.; and many a Princess X. or Z. who owes 
her rank to her German father's needle. . . In general, 

a Russian will trust a German in preference to his brother; 
and should a Russian have any object of importance or 
value wJiich lie wishes to deposit in safe custody, or^^hoiild 
he re((uire the advice of a sincere friend, he will assuredly 
apply to a (lerman ralhei- than to one of his own eounti;y- 
men. 

Though the whole of the va.^t Rus.->ian Empire, even to 
its remotest confines, is strongly impregnated with Gia'man 
elements, yet none of its cities is (Jermanised to such a 
degree as the capital itself Even tlu' (uainan name' of 
that capital seems to indicate the nation whose pe‘ 0 ])le will 
find them^e]ves most at home there Rut the Gc'rmans 
havenot clytistened Petersburg oniy , they have been, more- 
over, godfathers to most of the new colonies in it^ neigh- 
bourhood — viz , Cronstadt,Peterhof Oranienbaum, Schlus- 
selburg, Katharinenhof. Kronschlott, Riesbank. Insier- 
bnrg, etc These' facts alone satisfactorily explain the 
influence of the German.'^ in Petersburg, an influence the 
extent of which must lie obvious when it^ is recollecded that 
the number of Germans in that capital aloiK' amounis td 
4(1.000 All these Germans may be said to belong to the 
miltivated classes of society, and as military oflicers. civil 
functional les, merchants, manufacturers, artists, etc, 
they rank on a footing of equality, and often of superiority, 
to th(‘ Russians in the circles in which they respectively 
move . Ikdersburg may be ranked among the 
German cities of the ]>altic ' ^ 

The physicians and apothecaries of Pidersburg are all, 
without exception, Germans According, to Reimer’s 
Directory there are among the surgeons of Petersburg no 
fewer than 40 Russians, and only 3(^ tlermans and other 
foreigners; wliilst of the 130 physicians there were only 
about a dozen Russians . Petersburg contains a 
number of Germans who are in the service of the State 
and in various branches of the Service, in militaiy and 
civil employments, in the navy and in the army, and ill 
the administrative ai?d legislative departments. The 
offic^es of Policp- Director and Governor- General of Peters- 
burg have usually been held by Germans. 
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Up to the War the position of the Germans in Russia was 
vexy much as it was at the time described by Mr Kohl. 
However, in one respect a new development had taken 
place Until quite recently Russia's foreign trade was 
very small, and, as railway^ were lacking, the foreign 
trad(‘ ol the country was carried on chiefly by sea from the 
harbours ?n tlie Ikxltic and in the Rlack Sea As long as 
Russia's foreign trade was carried chiefly by ships. Great 
lintain was Russia's most im])ortant purveyor of imports 
and the jirincipal pinehaser of her expoiR h'he advent 
ol the railway and tieiman pushf iilne.^s changed the course 
of Rus^^ia's tradt^ Owing to hei' proxxinily, the develop- 
ment' of the Ru — lan railways, ami tlie stivaicf hold which 
Germans had upon atfair^ in Ru'^>.ia (-(aman ntniu'Ss men 
began to monof)(>li; e the direction of Uu^l^ian economic 
development TheGcrman banks (^ermanmanufacturers, 
and Geiman merchants, began to exploit the resources of 
the country 'I'he C.erman.^ became at least as prominent 
in the direction ol Raissian economic affaiis as in the direc- 
tion of Russian military alTairs and of itu^ ian policy. 
The rapid jirogiess of the German business at the eo^t of 
Great Rritalii can perhaps best be visualised by the figures 
of Russia's foreign trade, which show the following amaz- 
ing ckang;es 

f « Imp<»rt.s i\'r<> Russia, 


Year 


Fi'oin»(te) mayiii. 


Fiom Ike ( tnlek 
A nigdom 


Total Imporls;. 


1870 . . I 

1880 . j 

1890 . . I 
1900 . ' 

19^5 . . 
1910 . . I 
1913 .. i 


l'iOut)ies. 

i:{»), 42 ;yooo 

274,2f>S OOU 

iiUo 3 r),ooo 

2 ](>, 8 r, 3,000 

240,4] 1,0U0 
449,'. 9nO(M> 
• 42 , 7 :)t),opo 


liouules. 

jo(;,sso,ooo 

]. “>0,485, 000 
93,400:000 
127 144,000 
9:, 410, 000 
1 53 847 poo 
1 70,,>5:.,b(H) 


j Roubles. 

I 309,100,000 

j 022.800,000 

I 410,005,000 
I 020,375,Uv)0 
I r),i.),087 000 
! J,0s4, 440,000 

i 1,220,474,000 
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Only a very short time ago Oreat Britain held the fore- 
most place as an importer ot goods into Russia, a large 
part of which went via Germany Her position has 
rapidly been taken by Germany In I9i:i Germany sup- 
plied Russia with more than one-half of her foreign 
imports, and these consisted chidly of manufactures re- 
quiied for the development of the country The goQds 
sent from Germany into Russia consisted of iron and steel, 
implements, machinery, tools, nails, constructional 
material, hardware, chemicals and pharmaceutical goods, 
and other maiiufactui'es. while England's exports to 
Russia consisted very largely of coal During the last few 
decades Russia had become as d^ependent upon Germans 
foi- the direction and dcveiojiment of her economic life as 
for the conduct of her policy and the direction of military 
affairs The Germans had obtained so strong a hold upon 
the Russian Army and Administration, upon the Russian 
Universities and Russian business, that the Russians found 
it exceedingly difiicult to dispense with (h^rman assistance^ 
Baron Heyking wrote in his book Piobltnis Coyifronting 

During the (Teat \^hlr the persecution of the Baltic 
stock of Teutonic descent was going on in face of the fact 
that none of them refused to light for Russia, that many 
won high distinctions foi‘ valour on the battlefield or died 
for their country, and that whenever they had a chance to 
do so they served their countiy with all their power and 
eneigy. Whatever may have been their worth in the 
past, they have always upheld order, law, and organisa- 
Ton, and in this respect their services wi're invaluable to 
Russia. But as soon as war broke out a veritable cam- 
paign was started for depriving them of ofiice, and men 
weie thrown out of employment who were the n)ainstay 
ot the administration and industrial life of the counU'y> 
foi no other reason than that they were of Baltic oi igin. . . 
The systematic discarding of Generals bearing German 
names duiing the war was a grave mistake, for these men 
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were a most reliable, loyal, and efficient element in the 
Russian Army in discarding men of their own nation- 
ality, but of Teutonic origin, holding positions in the army, 
civil administration, and industrial establishments, Russia 
did herself indeed a teri'i})le wrong I’hese men simply 
could ixOt be replaced, 'i’heir abhcnee was one of the 
reasons of tthe quick degeneracy of the Revolution into 
rapine and anarchy 

In the past the Germans and the Russians have co- 
operated for their joint advantag(‘ 'the two nations liave 
been drawn towards one anothei- by tluee motives . by their 
mutual hostility to the Poles, by the desire of the Gc^-mans 
to exploit the Russian State and the Russian people, and 
by the desire of the Russians to make us(‘ of the ibilities of 
the (Germans. The currents of history are not easily I’c- 
versed. CTmtury-old tendencies of co-o])eration among 
neighbour nations are not easily destroyed. It seems 
highly probable that Russia and Germany will try once 
.'jnore to dominate and to exploit Poland and perhaps to 
divide the country between themselves, and that the 
Germans will strive again to make use of the good-nature, 
docility, and submissiveness of the Prussian jieople and of 
the wealth of their huge country 

The, creation of a powerful and independtuil. Poland, of 
a great democratic and Roman Catholic State which 
separates the two non Catholic States, will set up a strong 
physical barrier between Germany and Russia. However, 
the existence of a powerful Poland need not prevent the 
Germans penetrating and permeating Russia and obtain- 
ing once more the direction and control of the goveriA 
ment of the country, of its army, of its Administration, of 
its intellectual life, and of all its economic factors. The 
Bcisheviks have almost exterminated the intellectual 
leaders of the Russian nation. A r‘^generated Russia will 
find itself almost a Teaderless mob The neiv Russia will 
.therefore more than ever be dependent upon the guidance 
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of able foreigners. The situation of the new Russia will 
lesemble that of Russia under Peter the Great, when it 
emerged from barbarism. 

Germany has mercilessly exploited Russia, and has then 
ruined it. Although the Russians may hate Gernviny and 
may not wish to fall once more under German influence, 
circumstances may prove too strong for them, and may 
favour the return ot the Germans to power in that great 
country Germany lies nearest at hand Many Germans 
in Germany speak Russian, and are intimately acquainted 
with Russian society, with liussian predilections and pre- 
judices, and with Russian affairs. Very few Americans, 
Englishman, and Frenchmen, kmjw the Russian language, 
and still fewer are in touch with the liussian people. The 
numerous German emigrants who have lived in Russia 
for decades and the Germans of the Baltic provinces will 
be so many agents and interpreters acting in Germany’s 
interest. They may once more supply the connecting- 
link between the two countries. A starving man will taj^e 
bread even from his worst enemy. It Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans, and Frenchmen, concentrate all their energies upon 
developing their own territory and exploiting their re- 
sources, and upon capturing the trade of the world, Russia 
would be forced against her will to apply to Germany for 
the material assistance and for the skillrd leaders she 
requires. Thus Russia may gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, become once more a German preserve, a 
sphere of German influence, and a German protectorate, 
r The latent resources and possibilities of Russia arq prac- 
tically unlimited. It is in the highest interest of Europe 
and of the world that Russia be wealthy, cultured, inde- 
pendent, happy, and strong; that Russia’s power and 
Russia’s legions should not fall again under the influence 
of a foreign Rower, and be hurled by^that Rower against 
the peaceful nations of the world. Therefore, the Govern- 
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meats of the victorious democracies should devote their 
intelligence and energy not only to the setting up o a 
chain of ind-'pendent States physically separating Kussia 
from Germany, but should by all means in their power 
nromo*e the economic, intellectual, and administrative 
regeiierativn of that country, the fate of which may con- 
ceivably determine the fate of the world. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND FUTURE OF JAPAN 

The development of the eommerce. trade, navigation, 
and industry of a nation depends mainly on two faetors: 
on the natural circumstances of the country, and on 
the abilities, traditions, and amVitions of the people in- 
habiting if^ 

Japan consists of a number of islands which have much 
length but little width, and the country is exceedingly 
mountainous The consequence is a twofold one: the 
people have to work exceedingly hard and to live with 
extreme frugality in oi'der to make a living, and they ar^ 
forced to rely very largely on the sea for communication 
between the different parts of the Empire and for earning 
their daily bread 

As lofty and rugged mountains prevail throughout the 
Empire, only a small proportion of land is statable for 
tillage The Japanese live chiefly on rme,,, which yields 
very large harvests, but then the rice crop is notoriously 
unreliable. Eamines are frequent in those ci)untries where 
rice is the staple food Besides, the absence of plains is 
very unfavourable to the production of meat Conse- 
quently the whole of Japan possesses only 1.342,990 
cattle, or about one-tenth as many as the '^United King- 
dom. The number of sheep, goats, and pigs, kept K quite 
insignificant. * * 

The Japanese Empite i^ exceedingly densely inhabited. 
J njl 91 7 the population was as follows : 
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In Japan propoi 
In Koroa 
In Foririosa 
In Sagh alien 


Total . . 77,266,793 


56,550,348 

16,998.191 

3,650.047 

68,207 


The population of Japan and of its recently acquired 
toritories increases with extraordinary rapidity. The 
inhabitants of Japan proper increased from 49 , 588,804 in 
1908 to 50 , 550,348 in 1917 If we allow for the scarcity 
of agricultural land, Japan is by far the most densely 
populated country in the world, and as the people are 
multiplying with extraordinary rapidity, it is perfectly 
obvious that the pressure upon the scanty national re- 
sources is becoming rapidly greater , that from year to year 
the difficulty of the people to make a living is growing; 
that they are forced, quite as mucii as the people of the 
United Kingdom, to rely for thpir existence on the manu- 
facturing industries, on foreign commerce, on trade and 
^navigation, and on the fishing industry. 

The Japanese have been a commercial, an industrial, 
and a seafaring nation since the earliest time. Naturally, 
they are at least as fit for industrial and commercial success 
as are the English people and Americans • In addition to 
these qualities th(‘y liave a quality which is bound to favour 
their indust iar and commercial expansion very greatly. 
\\ hile the men of the West strive for economic success 
m duly ill order to improve their position, the motive of 
gain is reinforced in the case of the Japanese by their 
patriotism. The Japanese merchant, manufacturer, slpp- 
owner, clerk, artisan, or sailor, works with the greatest 
conscientiousness and ambition, not on^ - in order to 
Ijenetit himself, but also in order to benefit his country. 
Hence Japanese business men and Japanese workers will 
readily undertake unprofitablfi or hazardous work in the 
belief that the country is benefited thereby That motive 
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is totaliy missing among the more individualistic peoples 
of the W est. 

Afr the Japanese are compelled to live very largely on 
food imported from abroad, they mii-1 pay for theii' food 
im])ort^ and for the imported raw material whitdi th(^y lack 
by means of exports t\ ith the object of paying for these 
indispensable foreign imports, the Japanese have striven 
to develop their export trade with the greatest energy. 
Among theii' agricultural exports, that of silk and silk 
tissues is particularly important. The rapidity with which 
silk' production has increased in Japan may be seen from 
the fact that it expanded from 11.511! 905 kwan (a kwan is 
equivalent ha S| ])Ounds) in 1 908 to'7,528, 1 70 kwan in 1 91 7. 
In the short space of a decade Japanese silk- production 
more than doubled. The production of tea increased dur- 
ing the same period by 5(' ])er cent , and that of most 
agricultural staples expanded likewise very considerably. 

Modern industrial sueee>s is based upon the employment 
of machinery, and it is largely (kpendent upon an abundant^ 
supply of coal and iron Unfortunat(‘ly, Japan is exceed- 
ingly poor in both these matcriab Her store of coal is 
very small It comes only to about 8,009.000,00(1 tons, 
while that of the United Kingdom is about 1 9o, 000, 000, 000 
tons The iron ore possessed by Japan is supposed to 
contain 28,000,000 tons of metallic ii on. whilt' the iron ore 
of the United Kingdom contains no less than T55,000,0()0 
tons o! iron in sight, with reserves which are believed to be 
at least twenty times as large The iron ore reserves of 
Japan are supposed to be exceedingly small. 

An energetic nation can frequently replace by some 
means or other, the materials it requires, but does not pos- 
sess Coal as a means of power for industrial purposes ca^ 
largely be replaced by elyctrical energy derived from water- 
falls. Japan is rich in waterfalls which may be harnessed. 
Besides, China abounds in both coal and iron ore Henc©, 
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Japan may derive the coal and iron she lacks from the 
inexhaustible store of her continental neighbour. 

Japan has developed her natural resources with the 
greatest energy According to the Eighteenth Financial 
and Ec 'nomic Annual of Japan, an official publication 
similar to the Statistical Year-Book of the United King- 
doifi, Japan's production of coal, copper, lead, pig-iron, 
and steel, has increased as follows during the last decade- 


T ear. 

Coal. ' Co]>pr). 

Li-ad. 

Puf-Jron. 1 Steel. 

1908 

j r/T Km 

i 14,82r>,3():} ' ()'7‘754.,8S(; 

Ktri 

' 4 850 501 

Kwan , 

{SI pounds). 

11,201,874 1 (>95,82() 

1913 

121,315,902 110,835.408 

1 0 294 854 

15,108,082 3,060,604 

1917 

1 20,301,420 180,003,749 

2(>.345,3()8 i 

] 

32,741,848 98,672.406 

1 


These figures show an extraordinary progress During 
t? e last decade the production of coal has nearly doubled, 
that of copper has nearly trebled, that of lead ha=^ grown 
more than fivefold, and that of steel considerably more 
than a hundredfold JJie production of copper, which is 
extren)ely impoi'tant in shipbuilding and iu the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus, was valued in 1917 at 
£12,000,00(1. t!iat of lead at £5,50(0000, and that of steel 
at £S,250*,0o0 Of course, war prices have swelled these 
figuies to some* extent 

The table given furnishes figures of production for 1908 , 
1913 . and 1917 . Therefore, it gives a picture of produr;- 
tion during the five years preceding the War and during 
the Wor periocl. It will be noticed that the jiroduction of 
cq^l, copper, lead, pig-iron, and steel has increased very 
rapidly during the five years preceding the Great War, and 
that the War itself 4ias proved f5r the Japanese industries 
a most powerful stimulus. Between 1913 and 1917 the 
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production of lead increased fivefold and that of steel 
twenty-five fold 

The Japanese manufactui-ing industries have expanded 
as mightily as have the Japanese mining industries. The 
progress of the Japanese manufacturing industries may 
most briefly and most impressively be summarised as 
follows : 


ni r'(i,< loi ic- 

Tons 

li'07 4,42 ) o tr* 

]0 42r. 07 (; 


cs 

t( cl 

lliC >('- I'oil 1 


(li/^ <1 

Used 

(;4g.292 

22,703 

27)2 

2 72 202 

1 0')-, 

' 20 1 

293 I'M') 


During the last decade^coal consumption in the Japanese 
factories has increased two-and-a-half-fold, the number of 
operatives employed has increased by about 00 per ccn^., 
and the number of electrical horse-powers used has 
increased no less than ninefold Not so long ago Japan 
was known as a country the industrial exports of which 
consisted chiefly of drawing-room knick-knacks, cheap 
matting, etc , which were the produce of handicraft Of 
recent years, and especially during the l^tst decade, Japan 
has become a manufacturer of Western productions on a 
very considerable scale, and her methods of production 
have become exceedingly efficient The most complicated 
industrial production is supposed to be the warship and the 
liner Not so very long ago Jaj)an imported even her 
small boats from abroad. Recently she' has launched 
gigantic Super-Dreadnoughts and rapid passenger ves^ls 
which have won the unstinted admiration of the highest 
English and American ‘experts. How Japanese ship- 
building is dWeloping and how Japanese-built ships are 
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rapidly replacing Western-built vessels may be seen from 
the following official figures : 


SrsEL A\i) Iron Ilrii/r 


rear. 

BaiJi ni Japan. 

Bn,\li Abroad. 

* 

1«07 

, 173 

234 

1909 

225 

1 248 

1911 

322 

309 

1913 

1 415 

322 

1916 

‘ 519 

330 


The manufacturing industries arc based upon the use of 
raw materials \\ bile certain raw materials, ^ uch as coal 
and iron, are scarce and comparatively dear in Japan, the 
most important raw material of all, human labour, is ex- 
ceedingly cheap, plentiful, and efficient, and its possession 
makes up, and more than niakps up, for the deficiencies 
mentioned. The Financial and Economic Annual of 
, .^apan enables us to obtain the following picture of Japan- 
^ese labour conditions. 


Average J)aily VVaco-.s (Yrn). 


o 

« 

1907. 

1909. 

1911 

* 1913. 

1916. 

IllickklYlM ' . 

0-96 

1-01 

h06 

1-09 

1-07 

Tile-rooler 

0-87 

0 94 

1-00 

1-05 

1-02 

Stone-cutter 

0-87 

0*93 

0-94 

1-01 

1-00 

Sliipwrinlit • . 

O'SI 

0'81 

0-86 

0-93 

096 

Pla'^tel'el 

0*76 

082 

0-86 

0-93 

0-80 

Tailor (European 
dress 

0*75 ; 

0-79 

0-85 

088 

! 0’^ 

Carpcnler 

0-75 

0-80 

0-83 

0-88 

i 0-85 

Sawyer • . . i 

0-73 1 

078 

078 

0-85 

1 0*84 

Paper-hanger . . 

0-6(> ; 

0*73 

0'75 

.oVo 

, 0-80 

^abiiiot- maker 

0-68 I 

1 

t 075 

1 

079 

(>•84 

j 0-80 

Weaver (male) . . i 

0-42 

044 

1^,043 

045 

0-49 

,, (female) , 

Dyer . . . . | 

•0-24 

; 0-26 

0-25 

0-28 

9-:)2) 

0-42 

0-46 

(>•54 

♦(>*5() 

i 


1 
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The Japanese yen is equivalent to 2s (i|d Generally, 
the yen is for convenieoee’ sake 1 related as being equivalent 
to 2s The \vag(‘s given akove liie liiu' are (he highest 
wages paid in Japan according to ihe olhcial annual It 
will be noticed that in 1 910 only in three trades tlu^wages 
slightly exceeded 2s per day These favoui^r'cl trades 
were the trades of the bricklayer, of the tile-roofer, andof 
the stone-cutter, where great strength and skill is required. 
Even the skilled tailor who makes European clothes earns 
considerably less than 2s per day 

By far the most important manufacturing industry of 
Japan is the textile industry. It will be noticed from the 
figures giveo below the line at the bottom of the table that 
in 1916 the male weaver earned a trifle less than Is. per 
day, and the female weaver a trifle less than 8d. per day. 
W e may say that the male workers of Japan earn on an 
average from Is to 2s per day, and the female workers 
from 8d to Kid per day Of course, the eight hours’ day 
or the seven hours’ day or the six hours' day is unknown 
in Japan W orking hours seem to be as a rule from ten 
to twelve per day It stands to reason that efficient 
workers who employ the most modern and most powerful 
machinery and' who earn a w'age of Is. or so per day will 
prove exceedingly successful competitors to the highly 
paid workers of the Western countries. ‘ o « 

Wages have gradually been rising in Japan. It. will be 
seen from the table that during the decade under con- 
sideration wages, roughly speaking, have risen about 10 or 
1 5*per cent, between 1 907 and 1916 However, during^the 
same period Western wages have risen far more quickly. 
The suggestioiji has been made by well-meaning idealists 
and by various labour leaders that wages should be ma^ 
uniform throughout the world by means of international 
agreement. The mere consideration of The wages custom-* 
arily paid in Jajian shows the inqio, ".Ability of eai rying out 
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that proposal. The wages paid in the well-remunerated 
Western industries would be equivalent to a Cabinet 
Minister’s salary in J apan. After all, wages stand in some 
proportion with the living eonditions of the people A 
Japauj^ise worker who can provide for a few pence a day 

the house-room, the food, and the clothes to which he is 

* 

accustomed, would scarcely know what to do with a 
European wage in Japan, exactly as a Japanese worker 
could not exist in an English or Ameiiean town on half a 
yen a day 

The working conditions in the Japanese factories in 
general may be gauged from the following figures, which 
also ate taken from the oltioal annual, and winch refer to 


the exceedingly 

important eotloii industry 
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21 
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> 0-25 

i9i:i . 



O'-n'i 

0-29 

19iG .. 

:n!> 

20 

0-.» 

0 :n' 


« 


o 

In the cotton industry two shifts of ten hours each 
arc ap})arcnUy woikcd Thus, the maximum re.nilt is 
obtained fi om the machine: \ , wliich is allowed to rest only 
during a minimum of time, when overhauling, etc., is 
necessary. * 

Japan, as has previously been stated, is vitally interested 
in developing her export trade in orc’er*to be able to 
import the food she requiri^s and the foreign raw materials 
which she needs . Hei* expoi,t#s h?lve during recent years 
expanded in the following remarkable mamier : 
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Japanese Exports. 


Yco) . 

Yen. 

1904 

319,260,896 

1909 

613,112,511 

1913 

632,460,213 

1914 

591.101.461 

1915 

708.306,997 

1916 

1.127.468,118 

1917 

1,603,005,048 

1918 

1,962,700,258 


Between 1904 and 1913 Japan's exports have doubled. 
Since 1913 they have trebled in consequence of the War. 
If we take the yen at 2s . Japan* s exports have increased 
from £32.000,(10(1 in 1 904 to £1 90.000. oOO in 191S. That is 
a marve]l(fiis record, a record which is ])rc)bably un- 
paralleled in economic history. Of course, Japan's export 
figures have been swelled to some extent by abnormally 
high prices However, it cannot be doubted that Japan 
has secured an extraordinary progress as an exporter in 
the markets of the world 

Japan, like many exporting count ri(“s. Mich as Oermany 
and the United States, has planfully endeavoured to de- 
velop her export trade towards the nations in the vicinity*, 
of the homeland The bulk of Japan(\'^e exports are sent 
to Asia, and particularly to China The Japanese Jiave 
for many years demanded, and fought for, the open door 
in China, considering that China was the Inost natural 
outlet for the Japanese manufactures, and believing that 
they need not fear W estcrri competition in that quarter. 
Some idea of the development of Japanese exjiorts in the 
Ea^ may be obtained from the table on following page. 

The development of Japan’s export tradp in the Far 
East has been ^imazing. During the decade of 190“^- 1913 
her exports to China have trebled, and so have h(^ exporte 
to British India. Betw^en^l 904 and 1 91 7 Japan s exports 
to China have grown sixfold, and those to India more than 
tenfold. During the War Japan has neglected to some 
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extent the Far Eastern market for the European and 
American markets, whicii were exceedingly profitable, 
owing to the heavy demands made on the neutral 
in.dustries. The vast development which the Japanese 
industries liave secured during the struggle will before 
long, nd doubt, affect the commercial position in the Far 
East, for Japan may be expected to concentrate her 
energies once more upon the gigantic markets of Asia 

Japam>j: llxroins (\];n) 


1904 1909 1913 1917. 

To Chinn . ' ■ S9. 284,821 184.496,77^ .18*1.105,368 

To llong-Koiiu 2S,160,H);i ' 21,675.(>.16 33,621,978; 57,241,921 

To J3iJlibh India 9,404,954 14,425,973 29,873,414 101,298,440 

Great Britain is strongly, one might ])erhaps even say 
vitally, interested in the Asiatic markets, and especially 
ir the Indian market, which is by far the most important 
market of Lancashire Jndia takes the bulk of British 
cottons. Now, it must be remembered that the cotton 
industry has become the most important industry of Japan. 
Japan has become another England in the Far East, pos- 
sessing arP overpopulated island, vitally interested in the 


export trade r nd in shipping, and particularly adapted for 

developing a huge cotton 

industry. The extraordinary 

development of the Japanese cotton industry may be seen 

from the following figures- 


Raw Cotton iMPourED into Japan. 

Year. • 

1 en. 

1904 

7 l,‘ii66,844 

1907 

.. 114,034,725 

1910 

.. 157,823,603 

1913 

•.. 231,480,883 

1918 

.. 515,ii58,989 



^ ^ JAPAN’S ^'OSmON AND FUTUBI! 

In 1 91 8 Japan imported raw cotton valued at more than 
£50,000. (>(ai The full significance of that fact will be 
clear only if we bear in mind that Japan s cotton indus- 
try is oi yesterday Jn 1S77 the Japanese (Government 
ordered experimentally a little cotton machinery in 
England. In 188 l' the first joint-stock cotton Opinning 
mill was created at Osaka in 1897 Japa'n exported 
shirting to the value of only 340,0 30 yen In 1 91 7 J apan’s 
exports of that commodity exceeded 40.(i00,0('0 yen. In 
1 S91 Japan exported cotton yarn to the value of 7,873 yen. 
In 1917 her yarn exports came to 108.139,1^53 yen 

The United States Oovcrnment published in 1918 a 
Bulletin on Cotton Production and Distribution Accord- 
ing to that publication, cotton consumption in 1910-17 
was as follows : 

Bales. 

United States 6,549,000 

United Kingdom ‘ . . . . . 4,030,000 

India 1,764,000 

Japan 1,850,000 

Japan has developed a truly gigantic cotton industry. 
It will be observed that the young cotton industry of Japan 
consumed in 1910-17 more cotton than the ancient cotton 
industry of India; that the United Kingdom consumed 
only a little more than twice as much as thr^ young Island 
Empire Of course, it must be borne in mind that 
England specialises in tire finest cottons, while Japan 
specialises at present only in the coarser and cheaper 
nj^kes II owever, she is improving in quality as welKas in 
quantity, and the time may be near at hand when she will 
become a foijmidable competitor to Lancashire even in 
th(.>se specialities which tlie Manchester district l^^s 
hitherto moiKqiolised ^ During thc^ War Japanese exports 
of cotton manufactures hJVe grown as*follow8: 
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1913 

1917 

• 

; Yen. 

Yen. 

Cotton yarn 

70,997.538 

108,139,252 

Cotton Ciifepe 

1,890.186 

4,005,972 

Cotton flanin'l 

11,247,594 

10,837,392 

Shirkings aiul slu^etings 

11,198,348 

40,177,295 

Cotton <,eacloth^^ 

1,330,503 

7,380,521 

Cotton twills 

8,441.592 

26,823,517 

Cotton t oweK . . 

2,641,576 

3,009.676 

Cotton hoRiery . 

. . 1 8,847,418 

16,718,976 


This table shows most interestingly the recent develop- 
ment of the Japanese covton industry Durinj the War 
Japan's exports of cotton ^arn have increased only by 
50 per cent During the same period the exports of her 
finished manufactures have doubled, have trebled, have 
quadrupled Her expoits of cotton flannels have in- 
creased no less than eightfold Jt is perfectly obvious that 
Japan is developing with the utmost energy the exporta- 
tion of the more highly finished cotton manufactures in 
which Lancashire has hitherto enjoyed practically a 
monopoly. 

It is worth noting whence Japan obtains her raw cotton. 
In 1 91 7 she imported the raw produce from the following 
countries ; • 

Yen. 

From B’iitish India . . 204,311,120 

From China . . . . . ■ 30,506,309 

From. Egypt . . . . - . 10,848,008 

' From tlio United States . . . . 84.085,431 

From all other countries. . 1,135,213 

Total . . 330,976,081 

It will be observed that at prtticnt Japan receives the 
bulk of her raw cotton from Bitlish India. Conceivably 
the time may come when India may wish to {nanufactnve 

. 29 
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her own cotton, Avhen Japan may be forced to draw her 
cotton cither from the United States, where she has to 
compete with the American and English buyers, or to 
develop cotton-growing either in her possessions or in 
China 

During the War Japan has mightily expanded her export 
trade, not only in respect of cotton manufacturer, but in 
respect of other goodr ar well The following tigures 
summarise the development mentioned 

1908 1913 1917. 




yain^ 

;)7,J)U>413 1 

os.S7S.32<' 

24s,.')33.4()7 

< )]('!' .tiid iiK'ta] 

1.' 


171,873,034 

,uh1 hi; 

llllll.K 



1 uu"' \ 

:;.4.M.2ns 

3 :)S4.r.t)2 

20. 381. 280 

Ma.cliin(;iv 

.'),72c, 3S i 

r).t4S 040 

1 17,744.871 


It will be noticed that between and 1913 Japan’s 
exports of cotton tissues and yarns have roughly trebled, 
while her exports of ores and metals, of metal manufactures 
and raachlnciy. wei’e practically stationary During the 
War, Japan's exports of cotton manufactures h^ve a little 
more than doubled, l)ut her exports of* ones and metals 
have increased nearly sixfold, those of metal manufactm’cs 
more than eightfold, while her exports of machinery have 
increased very nearly twentyfold. That development can 
only be called prodigious Before the War Japan was a 
large importer of machinery She bids fair to compete 
seriously in the future not only with Mancliester and the 
surrounding towns, but even with Sheffield and Gila8g(jw. 
That is perfectly obvious from the figures given. 

The War has given a friighty stimulus not only to the“ 
Japanese manufacturing industries and export tr£Kie, but 
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also to the Japanese shipping industry TIu^ extia- 
ordinai’y and almost ijioi'edihle development wlhel] the 
Japanes(' siii])ping trade Iuin taken during Ihegieal uggle 
ma}^ be seen from the following table* 

\IA m <>| O^oD^ l\r()i;iii> ,lvp\\ it lA) 

1904 1909 1913. 1917 

111 .1,1 j);i 

NloaiiHT^ is :',04 isi'!sr).:u 1,454 :t27.27n.<U>S 1 .207 lias s:U) 

1 11 V 1 1 I N li 

stoiinu'i^ . . ir):).o(n.(>2r) in<), 71111,427 ir.:;, (140.707 iaa,s 4 :no 2 ii 

1 )1 (I t 1 

I i:5,ir>7 0540 14. 107.05.4' I 15.205.07:; 47.0t0.:;s5 

'Tola I :n(). tli2,7()0 400. 1 S7 044 025,017-028 1.4S0 4:M,2t4 


In 1904 one-half of Japan’s gxpoi’ts waK ean'Kal in 
British steamer^, and only one-seventeenth of Japan's 
eXf arts wais earri(sl in Japanese stiaimei’s In 1 9o9 British 
steameis l aj-ried only oiu'- fourth of »fa])an's export^, and 
Japanese steamers eariied one-half of these exports In 
191,‘k tile y(‘ar jua^eeding the War, England's share in the 
Japaiu'se export trade was still one-fourth. a:5 in 1909. and 
Japan’s shioa' was still ajiproximately one-half In 1917 
nearly nim'-tOiith's of Japan's exports were carried in 
Japanese steamers, and the insignificant I’emainder was 
shared fairly eqtially biJwei'n British and other steamers. 
The War gave to the Jajianc'^e merchant marine viitually 
a monopoly in t he Japanese trade 
The Japanese have managed their merchant maiine 
with consummate skill and wisdom, and wi^i wonderful 
energy. Instead of distributing their war earnings in the 
form of dividends, the Japanese havc^invested their ])rotits 
partly in new tonnage, partly flave they used them for 
creating a vast reserve fund. Betw^een 1908 and 1917 the 
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gross tonnage of the Japanese shipping companies has 
increast'd from 504,170 tons to 1.127.4S.4 tons, or has 
doubled Duiing the same period net ea]•ning^ have 
increased from 3,847,139 yen to 143,143,073 yen, or have 
grown about fortyfold. Japanese shipping dividends have 
increased duj*ing the j)eriod under consideitation from 
4,210.300 yen to 72,004.643 yen, while the reserve ftind 
of the shipping companies has increased from 22,019,382 
yen to 126.(46,590 yen Jn 1917 the Japanese shipping 
company possessed a reserve fund exceeding £12.000,000. 
The bulk of their war earnings was put to reserve, and that 
gigantic reserve will no doubt come into play during the 
peace ^ 

Japan has a number of very great advantages in the 
shipping trade, and especially in the shipping trade of the 
P'ar East. Owing to the lowness of wages paid in the 
Japanese yards. Japanese shipping is far cheaper than 
European shipping Moreover, the Japanese ships can 
be handled far more cheaply than European ^hi})^. becartJfee 
sailors' wages are exceedingly low Lastly. Japanese 
shipowners enjoy Government supjiort. and they are will- 
ing to work with little profit, even at no profit, if they can 
th(U’eby increase the strength of their shipping apd the 
prestige of their eountry The competition o\ Japanese 
shipping will prove as successful as Japanese' ccjinpetition 
has proved in the cotton trade Tlu* IJnal Rejioit of the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade on the 
Shipping and Shipbuilding 1 ndustri(\s after the \\ ar stated: 

« 

^ In the Eastern tiades (including the Indian coastal 
trade) the heavy subsidies paid by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to the Japanes(‘ lines have I’endered the competition 
of the latter very formidable. The present withdrawal of 
British ships from the^East on a large scale must inevitably 
render Japanese compert4ion a factor of serious conse- 
quence after^thc War, important trades between foreign 
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countries, such as that between the United States and the 
Far East, whence almost all British ships have been with- 
drawn, may be captured entirely by the Japanese. It 
must be recognised that the competition of American, 
Japanese, and neutral flags in all the trades of the world 
will be ;niich accentuated after the War. 

We wisl^ to di*aw special attention to the position of 
Japanese shipping 1 1 ajipears to us that geographical and 
economic- conditions favour a formidable expansion of 
Japanese sea-])ower throughout the Baeifie and the East, 
and we think that developments in this part of the world 
should be watched by H M (Government in the years 
following the conclusion of peace 

The industrial, comr^.cicial, and shipping activity of 
Japan has only begun Japan is a jioor island country, 
and on the narrow territory of the Japanese dwell nearly 
(10,t)(K).0(K) people who are animated by the desire to en- 
hance the glory, power, and wealth of their country, and 
who aj’c driven by necessity to make a living b}^ developing 
their manufacturing industries, foi'eign trade, and mer- 
chant marine to the utmo>t It cannot be doubted that 
the Ja,])anese arc- destined to be Englisii of the Far 
East Jndusti'ially and ia>mmercially they are bound to 
take England s [ilaee in the countries luan; at hand Of 
coiu’se, the Japanese have a, parti(‘ular advantage over 
England and ab the W'estern nations in the gigantic 
Chinese market Racially the Japanese are totally dif- 
ferent from tjie (Jiinese, l)ut they can understand the 
Chinese more easily than Europeans because they also are 
Easterners, and, before all, because they can easily learn 
the Chinese language They find it, therefore, compaiAi- 
tively easy ta make themselves understood in^that gigan- 
tic country. Besides, they are near at hitnd, while the 
E^uropeaifs and Americans are fai‘ away. Last, but not 
least, the J apanese;,have acquir^l a^l^reat prestige in China, 
lor all these reasons the Chinese markets ait? likely to tail 
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more or less corapljetely under Japanese control. The 
only question is whether the Ja])anese will completely 
dominate the (Jiinese markets within a decade or within 
two or three decades 

British and American labour demands high wages, wages 
the payment oi which make^ free competition impossible 
with Japanese laboui-. It is as unlikel\ that Japan ^ill 
adopt \\h‘, stern wages as that England and the United 
States will adopt Japanese wages in view ot ihe fact 
that Ja])an is able to compete with macliineiy and organU 
sation as peifect as European and Anun’ican machinery 
and organisation by means of labour which is jiaid only a 
tithe of British and American wages, it seems onl} natural 
that British and Anun’ican labour should wish to leserve 
the national markets to domestic industry Japan, after 
having completed the economic con(}uest of China, may 
begin and complete the economic coiupiest of India That 
would be Lancashire .s ruin, for the bulk of Lancashirffs 
manufactures are sold in that country It is only reasjyiJ 
able that Japan strives to dominati* with her manufadurelr 
the Chinese market, but it is equally reasonable that the 
Indian market should be lesia vc'd to tin* inhabitants of the 
Emjiire Chipa should be large enough foi tlu' thijianese. 
Besides. the\ would no doubt not desii'e to biing about 
Lancashii e's ruin Theie is room enough iv the Far East 
for all comers, but their sjihcres of economic activity should 
be marked out in time, so as to avoid unnecessary and 
1 egret talde misunderstandings 



CHAPTER XVIIl 

THE BKITESH f OAL PROBLEM AND THE SANKEY 
REPORT 

In the present era, the industrial era, when a single artisan 
can do the work of a large number of workers with the 
help of powerful machinery, the prosperity and progress of 
nations depend on tlie use of an abundance of cheap power. 
Hitherto power for driving machinery has been chiefly 
generated from coal. In future it may be generated 
j^hiefly from waterfalls 

The United Kingdom, the Unrted States, and Germany, 
h^^came the richest, the most industrial, the most pro- 
gressive, and the most powerful nations chiefly because 
Providence had given them a superabundance of power 
in the shape of plentiful and cheap coal The economic 
predominance of these three States is due tq coal. In 1913 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany 
combined })roduced SO per cent, of the world's coal. India 
and the British Dominions produced an additional 5 per 
ce*it. All th(i remaining nations combined produced only 
1 5 per cent 

Befoi’e the advent of the steam-engine England’s 
population was almost stationary. In 1801 EnglaAid 
and Wales had 8,872,980 inhabitants, and France had 
27,50h,000 inhabitants. Owing to her \fealth in coal, 
]fingland’T^ industries have since then developed so mightily 
thk-t the population of Englat^l aVid Wales has increased 
more th9n fourfold since 1801. France’s r.^ative stagna- 
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tion in population is no doubt largely due to the stagna- 
tion of her industries, and her industrial stagnation is 
probably chiefly due to the fact that she has little coal, 
and that her coal is very expensive, because it occurs in 
thin and irregular layers which are very difficult to work. 

*■ * f ^ 

As coal means power, the material progress an^d economic 
j)Osition of modern nations can be measured by their c^>al- 
production Since 18(iu the production of coal and 
lignite of the three great industrial States has increased as 
follows • 


l iar. 'fated Geitti^fUiy 


r fated K aiijdom. 


1805 24,790,000 28,330,0UU 

1880 . 06.830,000 50,120,000 

1895 177,590,000 103,960,000 

1913 504,520,000 273,650,000 


99,760,000 

149.380.000 

193.350.000 

287.410.000 


Jn 1865 the United Kingdom produced about twice as 
much coal as the United States and Germany combined. 
At that time England absolutely dominated the industries 
of the world, owing to her supremacy in coal Since then 
industrial supremacy has gone to the United Sl^ate^. In 
1013 the United States alone produced t\^ice as much coal 
as the United Kingdom, while Germany had approached 
the United Kingdom in coal production apd in industrial 
power and in wealth as well 

The progress of industrial nations depends upon power, 
upon coal Since 1805 British coaTproduction has grown 
threefold, German coal-production tenfold, and American 
coal-production twentyfold The vast progress of the 
United States in population and wealth is largely due to 
her vast supply of che^ifp ctjal, for two thirds of the income 
of the Unite^ States is derived from the manufacturing 
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industries and only onodhird from agriculture, mining, 
forestry, and fishiug combined 

The United Kingdom became the chief seat of the manu- 
facturing industries and the iireatest centre of the world’s 
ship])ing trade principally becau-se it dominated the world 
in coal In 1 845 (treat Britain ])roduced two-thirds of the 
world’s coal in 1805 she -till jirodueed one-half of the 
v^orld’s coal In 1913 -he produced only one-fourth ol 
the world’s coal The yiosition of the country is becoming 
})recarious 

Great Britain lives ehietiy by industry and trade As 
her natural resourees are only small, her export trade and 
her shipping trade are "'f the very greatest importance to 
the people, for the imported food and raw material must 
be paid for with exports or with services It is obvious 
that the British manufacturing industries and the shipping 
industry can subsist only as long as they are able to com- 
pete successfully with their foreign rivals, and their ability 
to compete with the powerful foreign industries depends 
largely on the price of coal 

In the pursuit of the manufac tuiing industries, com- 
merce, and shipping. Great Britain labours under very 
serious disadvantages. She must import^ from oversea 
about haB of her food and the bulk of her raw materials, 
except coal , H,er iron ore is poor in quality, and there- 
fore uneconomic in use The possession of cheap coal is 
her only greaj- advantage If that advantage should be 
destroyed, her industries wmuld decline and decay, and 
her population stagnate and dwindle Economically and 
politically as well she vv^ould sink to the rank of a thiitl- 
rate Powpt. • 

Thejfrosperity of England’s shipping alscf depends upon 
cheap coni. The coal bill is an exceedingly important 
item in the cosk of running sMps Moreover, ocean 
freights cati be cheap only if the ships trav<^l loaded both 
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ways. England receives vast quantities of food and raw 
material, and the ships bringing these frequently leave 
laden with coal, for England’s manufactured exports are 
of little bulk If the British coal exports should be de- 
stroyed. if cheaper American coal should replace British 
coal in tlie markets of the world, the freights to and from 
Great Britain would rise, and with them would incr^se 
the cost of the imported food and raw material, to the 
great harm of the manufacturing industries and of the 
people 

Although the United Kingdom possesses an abundance 
of coal, the best layers are rapidly becoming exhausted. 
From yeai^ to year she has to reb/ upon deeper and upon 
thinner seams, which aie more expensive to work. In 
coal-getting Great Britain suffers from the disadvantage 
that other States po>ses^ a more plentiful supply of thick 
seams near the surface, and that her competitors, especi- 
ally the United States and Germany, have an abundance 
of cheap timber suitable for pit-props ^ 

The United States, Fiance, Italy. Switzerland, Sweden, 
Japan, and many other countries have an abundance of 
waterfalls which may be made to furnish cheap electric 
power. The [mited Kingdom has practically no water- 
falls Her coal is her only great resource. Goal is there- 
fore the basis of her industrial prospeFity. For threat 
Britain coal is the key industry of key industries. It 
follows that England's position in the world depends upon 
cheap and plentiful coal Coal is the foundation of her 
economic fabric, of her social fabric, of her financial 
strength, of hci’ military and naval power, of her great- 
ness. of her future The future of the British Empire, as 
that of Great 'Britain, depends upon British coal. * 

The bulk of the coal raised is used in industry and com- 
merce Only a smaD^poi^ion is employed for domestic 
purpose- yarding to the Final Report of the Coal 
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Conservation Committee (Cd. 9084), the home consump- 
tion of coal was as follows in 1913 

Tons. 

Railways . . . . . . . . . 15,000,000 

steaiiioj‘.-> (Iniiikers) . . 2,500,000 

i ’act cries ... . 60,000,000 

MiiKfN .... . . . 20,500,000 

Jrcn and steel industiie.s . . 111,000,000 

(ttliei inetaR and inineial.' .. 1.250,000 

BnckwN oT'ks, potteries. elas-.-\\ niks. and 

chemical WOT k- .. . .. 5,750,000 

(;as-work< .. .. 18,000,000 

Domestic . .. . 35,000.000 

, dkdalfsav) ISO.WXt.OOO 

In 191 3 the Cuited Kingdom produced, according to the 
Report mentioned, 287.430,473 tons of coal It will be 
noticed tliat only about one-eighth of the coal raised was 
used for domestit' purjtoses. add even part of that was 
probably used industrially in small bakeries, laundries, 
etc About four tons ol coal are needed to produce one 
ton of steel The cotton indusD y uses about i0,00(i,0{t0 
tons of coal per yeat, and the building trade about 
8,(Kdi.()()0 tons per year Dear coal is nc^t so dangerous 
becatiisc at atfects the private consumer as because it 
hampers indusl vial production all round Deai‘ coal means 
dear freights by land and sea. deai- raw materials, dear 
electricity, dgai* gas, dear iron, dear (iotton goods, dear 
houses, dear ])read. 

The country's prospent}^ and strength and the future 
of the Empire depend upon cheap and plentiful British 
coal If we cannot have a plentiful supply of cheap coal, 
it is ^uite useless discussing the future cfevelopmeiit of 
industry ‘und trade and planning gi-eat housing and land 
settlement schemas and other^schSmes of social ameliora- 
tion ; for dear and scarce coal means poverty and disaster 
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to all, including the eoal-miners The effect of perma- 
tieiitlydear and scarce coal would be as fatal to the people 
as would be a lost war. Scarce and dear coal would be a 
t errible handicap 1 1 would inevitably lead to t he strangu- 
lation of the industries, to widespread unemployment, 
ruin, and revolution 

The Tnited States have twenty times as much coaLas 
the United Kingdom (lermany within her frontiers of 
1914 had more than twice as much coal as the United 
Kingdom A Germany possessing cheap and abundant 
coal might turn her defeat into victory over a Great 
Britain which suffers from scarce and dear coal (heat 
Britain, haiving no alternative source of power, depends 
for her existence as much upon cheap and plentiful coal as 
a man depends for his life ii])on an adequate ^u])])iy of air. 
To the United Kingdom coal is life 

Formerly coal was cheaper and moic jikaitiful in Great 
Britain than elst^where Lately coal has become scarcer 
and dearer in this country than in some compety^g 
counti’ies. The reason for this is obvious The price of ' 
coal, as of mo^t commodities, depends chiefly upon the 
cost of labour According to the official ('oal Tables, the 
prices of coal have changed as follows between 1 S8() and 
1 91 2 in the United States and the United Kingdom 

Avi:CvA(th <u Covl j'lat 'J u.\ vi inc TirA Moi iii. 
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It seems at first sight inexplicable that coal should be 
cheaper in the United S{;ite.^ than in the Unitr^l Kingdom, 
although American wages are considerably higher than 
British M^ages The reason ot this apparent contradiction 
may ])e found in the following figures, which are taken 
from the Cioal Tables published by the Board of Trade 

('oAL Pi;oi)( ( 1,1) I’KK A\m M rni; F.MrnoYin) 



J }i IIk r tilled 

J 11 ihe r II lied 

1 ea) 

K III qd dill 

Slates 


I (Ills. 

Toil s 

1886-Co 

1 2 

1(111 

1891-05 

271 

444 

1^96-1900 .. 

2!rs 

404 

4901-05 

2S1 

5 13 


27«) 

5!0i 

i9os 

271 

53 S 

1900 

1 • 20r» 

017 

1010 

2t> i 

01 s 

lOJ 1 

2f>o 

01 

hn2 (.■'tviki' Y«\'n ) 

214 

• 00(1 

1013 

250 

OSl 


The two columns give an extraordinary contrast In 
the Unifed States ])roduction per man has increased 
steadily and 'uiermously pari pasrv with the improvement 
in mechanical outfit , but during the same period produc- 
tiOii per man in the United Kingdom has stcadil}^ declined 
notwithstanding tln^ introduction of improved machinery 
for coal-getting. The result is that an American mine- 
worker produces nearly three times as much (exactly t\vo 
and two-thii*ds as much) as a British mine-’^vorker, that 
one A'merican does^lmost as much v ork asf three English- 
men. The waste of labour involved in low production per 
man makes coal moM ex'^iensive than America^! 

coal notwithstanding lower British wages. 
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British coal has steadily become dearei’ than American 
coal. If the dillerence to En^^land's disadvantage should 
contiiiue increasing, tlic Americans will eaptnie, iiist the 
British coal export trade, and then the British shipping 
trade and the British manufacturing industries. That is 
absolutely inevitable d’he Coal Conservation (^ommittee 
recognised the extreme seriousness of the* position caused 
by the underproduction per miner in ( b eat Britain After 
dwelling upon the inerc'ase of production per man in 
America, and the continued decrease of })roduction per 
man in the United Kingdom, it stated 

Various j^easons may be advanced to ('xplain th(‘ de- 
crease, but none of them can be regaich'd as adequate. 
The matter calls foi the most complete investigation on the 
part of employej's and the representatives of labour, as the 
future prosperity of the industry itself and of the industrial 
position of the country generally depends very largely 
upon a solution of the })roi)lem being found 

Where there is any unnecessary u'stric tioii of out])ut, 
this should be removed, and if such restriction is in afly 
degree due to a feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
workmen, and a belief that if they put foi th a sjiecial effort 
to increase })roduetion they will sutler a [‘eduction in their 
wages rates, a strong effort should 1)(^ made to remove? any 
justification which may exist foi‘ such a belu f ^ 

The interests of the employei and his woikmen ajipcaii 
to be identical in this inijiortant mattcM.'aifvl the fullest 
co-operation between th(*m is lequired for the attainment 
of this end. it is only by inei eased production pei‘ head 
of the persons employed that our trade ])osition can be 
maintained and that improved conditions of cunjiloyment 
can be secured, and this ought to be recognised by wofk- 
meii as well as by employers 

The decrease in British coal-production per mhn is 
apparently due not so much to natural conditioiis in the 
piines or to the action ol th^anine- owners as to the action 
of ^jie miners ^Undiu- the sliding scale arrangement miner’s 
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wages rise with every rise of coal prices and fall with every 
fall of coal prices Consequently the minei is personally 
and pecuniarily interested in bringing about high coal 
pfices by means of underpj-oduction, by creating an arti- 
ficial scarcity The coal-owners find it difficult to increase 
production* because, as the law stands, miners on strike 
canfiot be replaced by outside labour Legislation has 
made the miner the predominant partner in the mining 
business. It has given him every inducement to raise coal 
prices to the utmost by reducing output, and has given 
him security of employment, has given him a monopoly of 
work in the mine in which he is occupied The miner, 
having been made the jlredominant partner ii^ the coal- 
mining industry, is making use of the monopoly by which 
he has become all-powerful owing to the absolute depend- 
ence of the country upon coal 

In March, 1919. the Committee of investigation which 
had been appointed by the Government, and which was 
presided over by Mr. Justice Sankey. published its pre- 
liminary repoi't and recommendations If Mr .lustice 
Sankey's Report on the Coal Problem was merely designed 
to tide England over the coal difficulty and to patch 
temp^ararily the difieiences which had arisen in the coal 
trade with regard to wages and hours of labour, the recom- 
mendations contained in it wei e of value. If, on the other 
hand, the Report was written with a view to base upon it a 
permanent settlement, it can only be described as a great 
disaster. 

According to the estimates given, the miners will under 
the proposed settlement receive per annum in additional 
payments a s*um approximating £50,900,000^ ^which may 
in^crease to about £ 100 , 000.000 if the projected seven 
hours’ working day should before long be reduced to a 
six hours’ working-day. This iiicrt^se in wages and in tht^ 
price of coal would be a comparatively triflii>g matter if it 
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involved only the spending of money After all, people 
live, not by money, but by, and on, goods which are pro- 
duced for use and consumption The most disastrous 
aspect of the Sankey Report is that it not only involves 
a vast extra expenditure at a time when economyrs most 
urgently needed, but that in addition it is bound to bring 
about a reduced production of coal at a time when vasTly 
increased production is urgently needed 

The iSankey Report stated 

The Seven Hours' Act will mean that the men are under- 
ground, taking the average, seven hours and thirty-nine 
minutes, a^^d relying upon the valt^able and weighty advice 
of Sir Richard Redmayne. the Chief Inspector of Mines, 
the estimated decrease in out])ut will be a little under 10 
per cent per annum. 

Of cotu'se. the estimated deci ease in coal-production by ' 
the shortening of hours ntight conceivably be balanced by 
more efficient production a better attendance of miners, 
etc On this point the Sankey Report stated • 

If the 10 per cent, estimated reduction of output can be 
decreased, and if the output of the first year of the War — 
namely, 1914-^-00.000,(100 tons, can be maintained, the 
difficult'^ of linding the money will be greatly minirrOsed. 

This paragraph is a most extraordinary dhe We live 
in a progressive world in vdiich the consumption of coal 
has rapidly been inci easing, and will continue increasing 
for decades Yet the Sankey Report expresses with 
extraordinary short-sightedness the somewhat vague and 
possibly d(‘ceptive hope that Britisli coal-production may 
remain stagnhijt at a time when coal-production of compet- 
ing nations is likely to increase by leaps and bounds. o 

Coal is the very lif(^-blood of industrial nations. We 
live in a competitive world^ The importance of coal and 
the relative position which Great Britain occupies in tho 
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industrial world, especially when compared with tht' United 
States and (U‘rmai]> , was exceedingly well expressed in 
the Report to the Bituminous (loal Trade Association on 
Hie Present and Putur(‘ of the Bituminous Coal Trade 
whiet \yas written by Hr. Henry S Fleming, the Secretary 
and Treas^irei of the Bituminous Coal Trade Association 
of America, and published in lOoS. In that interesting, 
important document we read . 

The growth of the coal industry represents the growth 
of the civilising influence of industrial pro^’css, which is, 
in itself, tln^ actual foundaticni of our civilisation Coal 
is the liase uj)on which all manufacturing industries rest 
Stop the production of C'oab and the business O- the world 
stoy)s It is tlu‘ most import<int of the mineral ])roducts 
of the earth, and dilTcrs from all others in that it can be 
used fcjr only one purpose — the production of energy 

As approximately only oiu^cughth of the coal pi-oducedin 
the United Kingdom is used fordomestic])ur]joses,it is clear 
that the artificial scarcity and deainess of coal which the 
mincers sc^un likely to create will have the most disastrous 
etTect upon British industiy, shijiping, and (‘ommei’ce 
Besides, the precedent of enforcing increased pay for de- 
creased output set by th(‘ inincu s may be adppted by other 
trades. wdJi the i-esult that England may have increased 
wages and decreased producdioii all round, ihosperity 
cannot possibly be created by increasing wages and de- 
creasing produyi^tion, for men's prosperit}"^ is created, not 
by the possession of paper money or of coin, but by an 
ample consumption of food, clothes, etc Of course, 
decreased production and increased consumption cannot 
possibly go tc^ether Besides, the precedent created by 
arbilracily reducing the income of the miife-owners, by 
coAtiscatiifg jiart of their property, may before long be 
exploited by the professional cr^itor.^ of unrest with regard^ 
to manufacturers, merchants, bankers, shipowners, etc. 
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For all we know, the Sankey Report may prove the open- 
(>f a veiy daik ciiaptei, not only in Rntisli industrial 
hi^loiy. but Hi Ih'iti^h social history as well 

Tli(' position of Oruit Britain in the industrial world and 
her indu'^tiial future deja'iid obviotisl\ to a \'ery large 
extent on an amjih' su]»]>l\ of elieap eoal whu fi i^ the 
motive' force' ofprart, - ally all inachine'ry e)n land and tie^a. 
With U'gard te* tlu' ])a'^t ele'vclopmcnt anei fntuie position 
of (de'.at Britain anel e)f the* other juinenjial inantifael iiring 


nation'^ 

.Mr Fleming ga\e in 
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9r>4.sOO,(»nii 

;t 1 h.2(Mt O'Mt 

;;ee.3ee eeO 

2.120.70(>,000 
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1. see. null 

433.700 eeii 

2.732.100,000 

1930 

1 ,43().O00,(»O(» 

392,40e,eoO 

317,900 000 

3,373,00^>,000 


Jii 187o Of eat Thatain produce'd ineae' tlian half of the 
wf)rlel s ee>aL and thi'iefore j)Ovsess(*el more than*half of fhe 
wauld's motive powef Ui lht»o she possesse'd less than 
one- thud. a|id the United States had gone ahead of the 
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LInited Kingdom. In 19J3 tlie United States produced 
twice as inucli coal ( Ireat llritain, and (d'iniaiiy liad 
drawn nearly lcv(*l with England although (Urniany's 
position in coal [inKiuctioii had hc(*n relativ(d\ iiisignifi 
cant a^frw deca,des .igo 'l’hiit\ \ear- a,i e littlo in ihc hie 
ol a nati^^n l>\ 1 OoO thc' I nited State- will, according 
to* tlu* vciy caialul and ( oiisfj vat i\ c v-tiinaU' of Mr 
Elcming. produce* four tunes u- nitieh coal as the L'nited 
Kingdom, and (hamanv will pioducf* ir^onoodoo tons 
more* than Ihighind ()1 coursec Alt t'h'ming's Cstimatt* 
was made* Ix'feiie* tJie [)osvihilit\ ol Uic le‘g<d iiitrexlm tion 
of an eight hoiiis <la\ followed h\ a se'ven hoin.s ela\ and 
M.\ hour- eia\ loi lljiti-h mine-is was sci iousl\ thought of. 
1 f t he e‘\l raoi diiiary -hoi ti'iiing e)t the hours of lahoiii and 
of ouljitit ])ei rmui in Ihili-h mine*- should not he* followed 
l)y a siniilai re-duction of output pe*r man in t'e‘iman\ aiiel 
the* I nite*d State-, Alt Ideiniiig - forecast for the future 
ma\ he* com])lcte“l\ fal-ilied IJ\ lhati (h‘rmaii\. within 
f.h/s limit- of 1914 may {irodue’e* twee* as much coal and 
the I lilted Statens hee* e)i -i.\ tunes as much cOed as the* 
Liiite'd Kingdom If tliat should hajipen, the* result weiuld. 
of course*, he that ( d eat Hritain would hee eime ariothei 
Belgium, that, fremi the inelusejial ])e)int eif Vie*w sjie would 
cease to he* a (deal Pe>wer, anei lieu' reeiue tieiii tei a seeeuid- 
rate Powea- a> an inelustrud country w'ould iiievitahly be 
fedlow'ed by he*!’ sinking to a second rate Peiwer position 
from the political, mditaiy. and naval points of view a.s 
well The British Empire would be in dangei', fern a seeond- 
raT' Bowa*!' cannot possibly letain the greatest Empire in 
the world, nor can it hojie to elonunate its communications 
by^sca. 

^J.n (‘ommenting upon the figures of past produedion of 
the principal e’oal- producing and industrial nations and 
upon their probable futuic ofUtput, Mr. Eleming signifi- 
cantly wu'ote . 
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At present the uri'ater ])ait of the foreign demand (for 
coal) is sii})j)lied tiomfdeal Britain, but i lie eoa I resources 
ol that count !•} are being .steadil\ and rapidly depleted, 
and it^ abilit \ to meet the increasing foreign demand bein^ 
reduced whuli would mean either inpioits into 

(dial Ihitain to make iij) the deficit, or that co^intry’s 
inabi!it\ to "Uppl\ loieign i'(‘(]Uir(‘ment> In vitlier case 
the United Mates {^r (ha man\ ai e t he onl\ otlier counties 
111 a ])osition to pi oduci' a sui plu- 

Already then* aie niaikcd indications of the entrance of 
the United ^tat(‘s into the foieign e\])oi't business on a 
large >cale \\}i(‘mver an\ laliour oi othei' causes 

distuib British mine uuiditioiis thci c i- a rush <4 iiupnries 
fi cun Inn ign bina'i s t o Amn lean i^roduciu's and wliili' the 
actual oid^ti- and >hj]'nH nts have not \ei ic*aclu‘d any 
(0n>ide!abh- tonnauc th(‘ wedge ha- (‘iiti'icd eiiteicd to 
.stay and is giadualiy foicing the o})ening widei 
W hetiier we want it oi mU th(‘ foieigii demand foi’ our 
coal will ccune and will iiKit'asc' -tcadilx and -uiclw 

The-e wnid- wetc wiitUii and juibh-lird in bctore 

the IcLial c-t.iblniimeiit (»! an eight houi" dav ol a seven 
houi's da\ and (d <i -ix luaiis da\ iii Ibili'-li mines was 
s(ii()inl\ thought ol But alieadx then it was eleai to 
AimMK.m e.\p(‘its that the Unittd Mates (a (.eiman\ or 
botli would tt^ke (.I'cat Biitain s placi becan.-t* they jios- 
.-CSV not*onl\ a huge) stoie (.1 (oal than the I nded king* 
(lorn but also bec.iu-c tiuii’ ( oabb(‘ds^ e<mtain thicker 
seams which can thcrelon* mon* easil\ and moie cdicajily 
be expioitcal if to the natuia! handicap ol sinallcj .store 
(d coal and of thinmu layeis ol tin- mimual occuiiing at a 
gieatei (hy^tli siiould l>e added tin* artilicnd handicap of a 
l(*gall\ enfojeed .s( \ eiJ Inmn dat. which may be folIoVed 
by a legal hours day, loi miners, thn ])oMtion will 
bccuine ab-oKitcly disastrous foi tin* British inciuisl^'k'S 
and for iUitnh prosperity. • • 

^ The (pn'stjofi arisi's.fof c^^ursc w hethei the* se ven iiouiB 
day, or the bix hours' day , lejiH'-cnts tin* liiial limit of the 
mineis deniamls. or whethu we dial} heal nieseiltly 
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domands for n fiv(‘ houi-s day and a four hoiii's day and 
still fui’thfT ii)(‘Kai^(al t'li it li(‘rinoi(' t lie (|ucvt k )n 

must ))(' (‘nii-,i(|(a‘(*d wIk'IIku rialucaal hoin- and iiirrcai-ad 
,way(‘s will Itaul loan incrcawnrl output jKU man pcu’ lu)iir, 
eitln'i })y yrcatcM (^\(a t ion on t 1 k' part ot tlin mim i s or })y 
tlu' nil roduct ion oi ladoin- ^amno ma{dnnn!'\ Wink' the 
y^‘arl\ oi dail_\ output pin nnnoi InmiapidK inciaamod in 
tlu' I nit(‘d Stat('-> in tin* Id'itmli Oonnnioim in (kaanany, 
and in many ot hur count ri(‘- liiiti-li out put pe r miner has 
.sttaidily I nloi t unat(']\ tli(' Ihitmli miner is, 

undei 1 }h‘ ^ lidiny "'Calo arrane<'mont a Ixuu'lieiaiw of high 
coal ])rie(‘v 4 pi^rjicr eoal piiei'^ '^oai the laigei are 
his w au(‘v and lu' hnov»s mioiiuli of jiolitieca! ea 'tiiomv to he 
aw arc' that eoal ean Ik' madi' (h'ai hv making it '>(‘ar('(\ 

( ousecpient ly it m to la* fiaua'd that In nia\ continue his 
old ])ohey ot lo'i'ping the output low 

In loruu'r doeadt'^ I hit mh eo<d w a^ eon^idei’ahU ehea])er 
than AiiK'riean eoal During tlu' vear^ jiree^'dinii the War 
British eoal had laa onu* do piw ec'iit (h'.ii ei t han Amc'riean 
Coal ]f('(’au^(' ot th(‘ low jirodiution ]>er nniK'r in ( heat 
*^*^'d‘dn In 1 010 lh iti,-h eoal wa- ahout tw i('e a^ dc'ai as 
Anu'riean. In tlu' futUM* tin* di jy('r('n(a' in fa\our of 
Aimriea may lu' ^tili nri'ati'r It a> likely, a 

leduetiimol iioui > and inercM'^i' of pavwill he >u*ee(“'stullv 
denianded ly DiC' Britmh i'ailw,i\ and traim])ort workc'i's 
as w'('ll, fi'eiuhls aDo will lx* inercaised Tlu' time may 
theri'foix' hepcai' at hand w lu'ii tlie Lnited Kiimdom will 
no longc'r he ahk' to (‘xport c'oal lor there is, ot c'onrse. a 
limit to t h(* export hountit's wliiehtlu' Brit ish ( dovernment 
can pay; The tinu' may h(‘ ikmi' at hand when Ameiaca 
widl hf' ahk^not only to talo^ laiglandds plaei^ as a coal 
ex])Oi't('r to neutral count rit's. hut wdien ^he will supjily 
^he Ih’iti^h Islaiyls as wc'll with jiart of the lU'iacssary fuel 
at those high j)rie.(‘s w hic-h t lu'^'xai i ions of t !u' miiu i s seem 
likely to establish . 
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The miners liave based their demands for shorter hours 
and higher aiie^ on t he mi^(M’ai)le condit ions und('r which 
they ai e liviiiL^ on tlie inadeciiiaev of th('ir hoiiso.s ('ic Of 
course, the miners' liviiui conditions should 1)e made as 
comfortalde and pheasant as is po^ibh' Tlu^ miiu'r s lot 
is no doubt a hard one. llo\\(‘V(a it is untrue tlyat his lot 
is harder tlian tliat ot otlua' woiker^ If tlu' miner s life 
were indeed a life nt misiUT the miners would abandon 
their trad(* lor other tradi^s and Morkei- eiu:aut'(l in more 
plea'-ant ealliiiL"'' \\ould -hun tlu' miiu'^ 'I'his iv not the 
case [t i - e\t rcmu'lx i ai'e to lind miiua-'' ahandomiif^ their 
mines lor more phaisant oeeupatutn^ t hi t lu' othm’ hand, 
liundrecL o'l thou-amK of ( lei ks.oiLn'icultiii al labourers, 
and oilier w oi k(‘r^. have L^om durinu tle^ la^t few U'ar^into 
th(‘ coal-mine- ddu' inovmnent of the out -ale workers 
towaixK the mim*- and tin* ab-(mce of a mov('ment of the 
mine-worker- away fiom tin* mine- -how - that mining' is 
an exe(aabu:::ly attraetna* oeeujiation both to the imne- 
worker- thpinsolve- and to out-idoi- ^ 

Tt -emn- \ain to hopi* that tin* etlf-rt of tin* policy pur- 
su(*d by tln^ llriti-h rninf'r- and tlnn -iippoiter- will be 
(‘Oiinterbalanced by -imilar <h*m,i!ni- lot -hortor hours, 
deerea-ed proibu'tion and limdiei }),i} in (h-iinan\ and 
the rnitefl State- In (iormanx the jioliey of*n*dneinp; 
ontjuit ha- in the pa-t b(‘(*n lit tie piaet !-('()• b^ tin* w oi'km's, 
and in tin* Tnitt'd Staton it i- alino-t unknown Ib'-ides, 
the Annuiean eoal-lield- arc* -o Lnjjantn* thc<ir aic'a i- four 
time*- a- laiyn> a- that ol tin* w Inih of 1 ho I 'nited Kin;jdom 
that a combination cd tin* mirn'i- foi tin* jmijiosc^of 
arfific'ially ?o-trietiny» outjuit wciuld bo vei\ drilieult to 
erc'alc* Las<t )»ut not Ic‘a-t tho niiin* woVkt'is in the 

I # 

rnitc'c] Statc*vhrc* (*hiefly immi|iiants iiom South- Etislerii 
Eurojn* and frc)m otln*i c-ountiic- an*, nun vO'o sj)ea\' 
djUc'ieiit lan|_Mia^(- wfio eicctxo a j)av lai hiida i than 
they <*vei dreamt of in tluar <>1(1 homes, and who therelore 
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cannot be easily converted into a well-disciplined and 
homogon(V)us indiistiial arnpv similar to that wliicli is 
commanded by. Mr. Smillie Th(‘ American manniacturers 
and the Aimnaean nation ^ecan absolutely detei mined to 
have cduM]) coal, lienee th(‘ Anua'ican (Government has in 
the past destroyed ('vei-y attem])t at making coal artitici- 
al^’ searc-e and dear They vill ])robably^ continue the 
policy ol cluaipne^-- and pkaitvwith legard to coal The 
result of clu'ap and pkaitiful coal in America, and possibly 
in Gei’many a< wc^ll and of scarce and dear coal in the 
United Kingdom would undoubtedly jirove disastrous to 
the llnti^h indu^tiies and th(' British peojile. It is to be 
hoped that tlu* di^a>trou^ elTeet of creating '\n artihcial 
scarcity of coal w inch ma\ and ])robably will, be followed 
by attempts to (uaaiti* an artihcial vcaicity in other in- 
dustru". as wtdl. will prove even to the blindest the disas- 
trous follv of trying to cieate universal ])rospej itv by 
creating a universal scarcity 



CHAPTER XJX 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THi: PRITISH PAIIAVAYS, 
WATERWAYS, AND ROADS 

The greatnes*^ and wealth of the Roman Einpit e was based 
upon its niagniheent sy'^tem of roads Tlie wealtli and 
power of modern Stat(‘s is based upon their railroads The 
marvellous pi ogress of the ITiited States is ehiefly due to 
the magnificent railway- of the countr}. foi its vast 
resources could not have Ixrri d(‘velo])ed without their 
help. The British Ein{)ire i- more than four turns as large 
in area a- the United Staves Yet the* railway mileage of 
the Empire is only half a- great as that of the United 
States 111 1913 the two great Anglo-Saxon countrij^ 
compared as follows : 

Bnti-h Empire . 134,131 inile^ ol iailua\ . 

United Stattfs .. . 251,084 

c 

England was the pioneer in railroading. but«she occupies 
no longer the foremost po-ition in the railwa\ world She 
has fallen behindhand not only in th(‘ (Idvelopimait of 
railways in the far-flung Enifiire, but even in the home- 
land, The great characteristic of the British home rail- 
ways is their backwardness and th(*ir inefficienc}^ \V hile 
the railwayB, of other count l ies hav(‘ rapidfy advanced, 
the British raFiways, broadly s[>eaking, have stood still, 
especially in that most imjiortant brancji of railroading, 
the handling of freighlf Tke progress of the British rail- 
wayti has taken chiefly the direction of improving the 

/4 A/I 
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relatively little important passenger service. The freight 
service is still carried on by means of toy trains and toy 
trucks over toy bridges and through toy tunnels, up and 
down steep gradients and round narrow curves, as was 
done in the dark and early day.-, of railroading 

It is 'no exaggeration to say that, as regards freights. 
Grgat Britain has th(‘ most costly and the most inefficient 
railway service in the world On British railways toy 
trucks, designed to carry 4. 5. 0, or S tons of goods, are 
still common The truck most frequently seen holds 10 
tons. Thitish train- loads arc' ^upposed to average approxi- 
mately 100 tons A tram-load of loO tons is (‘onsidered 
to be v(‘ry satiNfactorv. ^ Mineral trains convefing 5i)0 or 
600 tons with t he help of two engines are rare d oy trucks 
and to}' trains involve an (‘iiormous waste of money and of 
labour An (‘ngin<.‘-di ivca* can as easily run a heavy train 
as a light one. Nurticj'ous small trucks not only involve 
the handling of a large quantity of dead weight, but lead 
to a needless multiplication of shunters, boojv- keepers, 
checkers, repairers, etc \\ hile in the United Kingdom 
a train-load of loo or lot) tons is considered satisfactory 
and a mineral tram-load of 50o or 600 tons exceptional, 
American trains conveying 3,ooo tons df minerals by 
means of a single engine are common, and train-loads 
of 5.000 tons ar^ not unknown 

The rapid developmtMit of the (Jerman industi ies was un- 
doubtedly largely due to th(‘ excellence of their railw'ay 
system, and particularly to the efficiency of the freight- 
handling branch In (Jermanv, a- in the United States, 
gradients were abolished, the permanent way was strengt4i- 
ened, and everything was done to enable the ^country to 
move heavier train-loads. The constant*improvement 
in the mechanical outfit led to a gradual reduction in 
freights. \\ bile before the AWir British freights were b^ 
far the liighest in the world and tended to i^rease to the 
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disadvantage of the national industries and the national 
trade. German and Ameriean friaghts were comparatively 
moderate and tended to deereas(' The advantage of short 
distances po^se^^ed by the United Kimidom was de^^troyed 
by the inethciency of the Briti'^h railways That ineffici- 
ency was noticeable not only in their mechanicaf outfit, 
but in other directions as well. r 

\\ hile the raihoads in progressive countries were run 
chiefly for the benefit of the national industries, the British 
railways were managed principally for the beiuTit of the 
shareholders or rather for their supposed benefit Many 
British railway boards were composed of sup'crannuated 
capitalists*‘not of able bti-iness m«n The actual manage- 
ment of the railways wa*' left in the hand'- of a manager 
who received little or no assivtance from directors who did 
not direct 

Although the railways wer(‘ nominally run for the 
interest of the shareholders, tiiey were only too frequently 
managed HI the interests of share-jiushcrs and company 
promotiTs insufficient attention was given to the develop- 
ment of industry. Lines and stations were unnecessarily 
duplicated and triplicated Hence, many small c,ountry 
towns have two or thri'i* competing stations In every 
town countless railway receiving offic'cs wi'ie jjanted in 
the most expensive location.s The poli^iei#ns in Parlia- 
ment encouraged cut-throat comjietition among the rail- 
ways. and favoured the unni'cessary du]>li(i^ition of lines, 
stations, etc . beln-ving or jiretending to Ixdievi^ that 
competition wouhl cheajx'n railway freights and fi^es. 
(M course, it did ncuther The unnecessary doiPoling and 
trebling of fines merely added to the deadVeight of J^he 
railway capital upon wiiich interest had to be (Earned. 
Therefore it added to the cost of transportaticfh More- 
over the competing failwys were quite as anxious to 
hampei Iheii comj)etitoi‘' as to develop their own system. 
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Consequently vast amounts of money were spent by them 
in economic warfare, to tlie clisadvantat^e of Ixjth the share- 
holders and of the ladwaA-n-in^ ])ul)lie 

•The ineliiciency of the Ih'itish railways may be seen not 
only in tlieir totally antiquated mechanical outfit and 
organisation and in the |)laMiess and eonfust'd arrangement 
of lipes, but also by their l)Ook-k(a‘ping. A large and well- 
organised business re({uires cl(;ai' and full data by which 
revenue and expenditure may be checked. All modern 
Stiites ])ossess a highly devdoped system of railway 
accounting by meari'^ of which the exact cost of moving a 
ton of freight over a given di^^tauce can lie ascertained. 
No such figures exn.t fordhe United Kingdom. • The rail- 
ways them^t‘lve^ do not know what tlie cost of transporta- 
tion eomc'^ to The raihvay accounts are as confused as 
the w'hole railway system In 18 Hb Mr J. S. Jeans read a 
paper on railway traffic before the Statistical Society in 
which h(‘ stated 

'the averag(‘ t ransport cdiarges may be ascert^iined for 
cvei;y Euio])eaii country exeejit our ow'n, as regards both 
goods and passc'Uger tiaflic in (beat Britain the rail- 
ways. wliether by aeddent or by design, have hitherto 
contiU ed to make it impos^dile foi’ tlie public to discover 
the a;»/erage (diarges foi' the transport of eitlier th» one or 
the oth(M'. for any om* railway or for the country as a whole. 

Tlie British railways have greatly damaged the indus- 
tries of the couiitiy, not only by their general inefficiency, 
but also by their freight policy They act on the principle, 

Charge what the tratfic wall bear ' \\ here there is little 

comp(‘titi(/n liigh freights are charged, wdiere there is mueji 
competition l^w^ freights are charged The rt^sult is that 
in somf; instances freights are outrageous!}^ high, and in 
others unduly low. The railways are so anxious to obtain 
traffic that they are willing t® w'onk at a loss Tor in-^ 
stance, they carry at a loss goods ai ound tlie coast in order 
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to prevent these goods from going by coast-wise shipping. 
Of course, they compensate thcniselvc's foi '<ucli a loss by 
charging iindu]\ liigli I'ato on other goods Therefore, 
they harm at the same time tlie coast- wise shi]i])ing tra^e 
and the general body of lioine producers Idom the 
national point of vi('W it is. of coui se. uneconomical o divert 
freight from the natural loute around tlu* coa.st tp an 
artificial route 

In ord(T to attract traffic. I'ailways will not nu'rt'ly carry 
goods but fetcli. store, and dt'liver them llowi'ver.^as 
they do not chai'ge sepaiaiely for storage etc . those who 
take advantage of these facilities are bi'iiefitiai at the 
cost of trto'^e tradeis who wish anriely to foiwaid goods 
by train 

The railways have damaged British in(iusti\ and trade 
very seriously liy favouring tlie foa'iLun'i'. acting on the 
princi})le that foreign goods ( an be induct'd to conu* to the 
country only if paiticufarly chcaj) freights ai(' oib'ied for 
their conveyance Accoi'ding to the law tlu'y could not 
offer to carry fort'ign goods mort* chca])}} than British 
goods So the railways got lound the ])ro\isions of the 
law by diffeientiating unduly in lesjiect of hu‘g(> and of 
small quantitjes Foreign faim jJioduce. manufactures, 
etc , arhve in bulk, while Ifritish farm pi oducc'.^dc . fomes 
to the railroad in comparatively smalt qyantitio. The 
result is that foreign goods wt'ii' dum])(‘d in the country, 
and British farmers and manufacturi'rs ^'ch' frcijiu'iitly 
unable to compete with their foreign rivaB 

An improvcmient of the Ibitisli railway system cmi be 
toped for only if the railways ari' placed untli'r unificcT 
control, if Ihe system which ha^ dividial tlV* country into 
numerouB*rafIway provinces is abandoiu'd, and ifia fruly 
iiHtional and unified system of transpoft is crc*tiled oiiP of 
the confusi'd and wa^tefnl^'ornpetitivc' system That was 
recognibod i>y varioub official (JommisHioiisand Committees. 
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For instance, the Select Committee on Transport, which 
reported ill I 9J s. stated 

^Evidence has been given by members ot the Radway 
Executive^ Comniillee to the elTect that if a policy of uni- 
fication |)f management, combined with a pooling of assets 
of the rail^vay conijianii^s, were adopted, it siiould be 
pos^abl(‘ to give th(‘ jiiildic better >>ei vice and facilities at 
less cost to the railway sy.stem 

hrom a jiurcly technical })oint of view, it appears, Ihere- 
foie, to be desirable that there should be a unitication of 
o\fnei'sln]). not merely undication of management, of the 
main railway sy^tem'-, because, while unificatioiiof manage- 
ment would undoubtedly be a great impi-ovement upon 
pre-war conditions, and would assist matei iall\f to secure 
more eitici(“ni oigaiusation and management, it would not, 
without unification of ownerslii}), ])ermit of the use of the 
assets of the combined system to the best advantage, nor 
allow of the jirovision of new and c cxtly ec|Uipment without 
constantly giving riso to undesirable financial negotiations 
and dilhculties. W hether the S\atf‘ or one large joint- 
stock concei'ii owned the railways would be immaterial 
lioifi this point of view, the essential conditions* are that 
there should be single owneislup and single management. 

Sir Eric (ieddes announccal on March 17. 1919. that the 
British railway s\ ^tem would be elect rdied jj^s soon as pos- 
sible. T1 k‘ ehect I ideation of the lines should leaQ to an 
enormous ecoromy in coal, and especially in labour How- 
evej‘, it must not be exjieeted that electrification alone will 
solve tlie dillic^ulties of the Jh'itish railway problem, for 
other nations also may electrify their railways, and they 
may be able to obtain electric power more cheaply than 
the Unitea Kingdom from waterfalls Unfortunately, tl^e 
United Kingfiom has practically no watei;^alls, while 
millions of horse-powers may be derived frf)!!!** waterfalls 
in Prance,* Switzerland, Italy. Sweden, and Norway, and 
particularly from the gigantiofalls* in the United States 
and in Canada. 'Jdie United States intend electrifying not 
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only their railways, but also their factories, as far as pos- 
sible Great Britain would tluacfoix* still be behindhand 
in eeoiioniie railway trans])oi't\tiun unless the railway 
sw^teii) IS unified and unless tlu* railways are run for the 
benefit of the nation, and especially it^ industne^. instead 
of being run for the advantage, oi the su})])osed, aifvantage, 
of shareholders share-})Ushei s ])roinoteis. hiianoiers, 
lawyers, and othei* hangers on Ileaviei raii> will have 
to be laid, the permanent wa} wall luue to b(‘ im{)roved, 
tunnels wall have to be widened, bridges must Ix^ stiength- 
('iied. docks and waiehouses have to bc' improved, uni- 
formity of locomotive'- and of rolling stock mii-t lx- cuaited 
a- far as ^possible, a uniform s\ Aem of book keeping and 
accounting must be provided thi' best ex])erls must i ctilace 
the aged railway directors The model ni-at ion of the 
British railway system wall take time and wall cosi vast 
amounts of nione\ for the neglect of decades must be 
made up for A gigantic exjiendituie is laxc'^saiN. but 
that expenditure should bear fruit and sliould place 
British industry and tiade on an (mtiri'ly new basis 

The great Lord Bacon wrote* ’ 'I'heie arc thiee things 
which make a nation great and piosjieious a feitile soil, 
busy workshojis. and easy conveyance foi men and^ com- 
modities from one jilace to another \\’al(*rways are of 
considerable importam e for the inland tmn#port of freight. 
In certain cases transjiort by water is picferabie to trans- 
port by rail. 

One of the greatest advantages of transport by water 
lies in this, that a given amount of power is far more 
Wve in hauling a load by water than in haiJling it on 
land A lixirBC can haul on a level roaii anh at a speed of 
three miles ffbr hour about 2 tons On a level railroad it 
can pull about 1 5 tons. On a canal it can puirfrom 60 to 
^100 tons In other ilord.*^ transport liy canal involves an 
enomious saving of power, which means an enormous 
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saving of coal, or \^'hatever the means of propulsion 
may be. 

There are further advantages in using waterways for 
ipland transport The cost of barges and boats per ton of 
load-room js far smaller than the cost of railway trucks. 
It costjfl’oiiglily five times as much to construct 1,0 (m) tons 
of ^’ailway load-room a'< 1 .ooo tons of barge load-room, 
while repaii-s and upkeep are ap])roximately ecjual for 
barges and trucks 

^ The construction of canals through level country is, as 
a rule, no dealer than th(‘ constiuction of a railway line 
of equal length Moreover, a canal mile can cairv a far 
larger quantity of t rathe than a railway mile 

In view of tlu* fact that the construction of canals l^ no 
dearer than the ronstriiclion of lailwavs, pro\ ided the 
ground is favourabhe and that canals can cairy a larger 
quantity of freight per mile at lower cost, it is o))vu>Us that 
canal traiispoi t otters vei y grea*t advantagt's over trans- 
port by railroad 'that was clearly rc^cognised in (h i main . 
in that country the State po^se^.sed practically all the rail- 
ways Nevertheless, it diminished its protitable mono- 
poly by furthering the construction of canals with the 
greatest energy 'I he result of this policy, was extremely 
favourable to the (ierman industries In tlermfiny coal 
and iron are sepiirated by enormou-s distances. The iron 
ore of Alsace-Lorraine was smelted chiefly in the \\ est- 
phalian district about Essen and Dortmund The develop- 
ment of the great (Jerman iron and steel industry would 
have been impossible had coal and iron been forced to 
rely on /;ransport by rail Freight charges by railw‘,iy 
were in Gernftiny exceedingly low before the \yar, but they 
wefe about twice as high as the corresponding charges by 
T^^aterway ^ 

In transportation by waterw^'y^ transportation bj^ 

land, the greatest cheapness is effected if goods are moved 
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in large quantities Transport by large ships and barges 

is far more economical than by small and medium sized 
ones. Hence the (Germans constructed very deep and 
broad canals on which ship.s and barges of great holding 
capacity could be employed Between 1 8S7 and 1912 the 
number of ships and barges of less than lOO tons <jsed by 
the inland waterways of Germany increased from 11,281 
to 11.843 They remained stationary During the same 
period ships and barges able to carry from 25n to tiOO tons 
increased from 1.271 to ().(i27. or fivefold, and ships and 
boats able to carry more than ooo tons inci aised fiom 220 
to 3.0 73, or practically fifteenfold On the Khine ships 
and barge* of a loading capacity^of 2 ooo tons and more 
can be seen every day. Frequently a single tug hauls a 
string of these gigantic barges 'J'hus a single engineer 
can move up or down river lo,(ioo tons of goods, while on 
British canals toy baiges of 30, 40. or 50 tons, hauled by 
hoises. aie fieqiiently set-n British barges able to trans- 
port 100 tons or more are rare* 

The imjiortance of the Geiman canal and river syslem 
for inland tiansport may be seen i»y the little-known fact 
that before the War the German inland ilect was actually 
larger than the (German merchant niaiine According to 
the ofhoial statistics.' the tonnage of the German irrtand 
fleet increased from 1.058,219) tons in 1882 to 7,394,507 
tons in 1912 During thirty years it had increased more 
than fourfold The German merchant marine had in 1 91 2 
a tonnage of 4.71 1.998 gross and of 3,023,725 in‘t. 

Of course, transport by inland waterway is coinpara- 
tiyely slow it is tlierefoie jiarticularly useful^for those 
goods which are of little value, which must transported 
chea])ly, afld in respect of wduch rapidity of conveyance is 
of little account In Germany and in other countries «n 
which inland water lrrans^)ort is highly developed, the 
canals and livers are chielly employed for the carriage 
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of ore, stone, sand, timber, coal, grain, petroleum, hides, 
cement, bricks, manuie, and ^o foitli. 

From a national point of vi(‘W the advantage of an efii- 
Ciient canal system is a twofold one in the lirst place it 
makes possible cheap caiiiage ior those goods for wFich 
cheap (Carriage is essential. J,n the second place it eases 
ver^ greatl}^ the ]>osition of the lailwa^s, which otheiwise 
would bc‘ encumbered by vast cjuantitie^ of iiulk} material 
which block the permanent way 
,A century ago England had thci line>t and the most 
highly developed canal system in the woild Its canals 
W’ere the envy of <dl other nations 'J'he raiiwa\’ eia began 
The railway })roinoters and manageis wished to sc'cure the 
monopoly of inland llan'^polt, and they began a campaign 
of canal destruction, which unfortuiiaic‘l\ was permitted 
by Farliament TTie pro^[)eiity and (‘ilicuiicy of the 
British canal systcmi was destioyed b\ the lailways In 
some cases the canals weie made unprohtable b} deli bei ate 
cut-throat competition In olhei cases the radways ac- 
quired vital links of tlie canals and allowed these to fall 
into decay Numerous canals weie ' repaiied out of 
existence Others were bloeked for tiallic by the con- 
structiou of low bridges or of railway embilnkmeyls and 
lines. 8ir- \iaurice Fitzmaiuice, ilie Chairman of the Canal 
Control Cornu 'ttoe, slated on October S, IhlS, befoie the 
Select Committee on Transport . 

The Report of tiie Royal Commission on (hinals issued 
m 190h fully went into the reasons which, with few excep- 
have brought the waterways in tins country into the^ 
deplorable state in whicli they exist at the present lime. 
The Report stflted that “these waterways have sullered 
through' long neglect and errors in legislatioif. ' ' It must 
be remembered that canals were at one time very pros- 
perous, but, generally speaking^ the construction of rail- 
ways deprived the canals of much of their trafiic and 
revenue. After tjje general prosperity of canals came to 

U 
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an end it was ddiiculi to obtain money for improvement 
of eanais, and eonsec^uentiy. with one or two exceptions, 
the eanafs are very much in the same condition as they 
were eigiity years ago ^ 

The total mileage of the important waterways in the 
country is 2.500 miles, of which i,22() miles are upder the 
coiiti oi of the Canal Control Committee A large number 
of liiese navigations are eoin])aiatively short lengths, such 
as the Birmingham and Aaiwiek Junction Canal, under 
3 miles. Loughboiougli I\avigation. under io miles; 
Warwick and A’a])ton Canal, under 15 miles, Regent’s 
Canal, under 11 mdes For the 1,22(> miles under the 
Canal Control Committee there are twenty six canal com- 
panies it IS obvious, when the canal mileage is s})lit up 
into a number of small coinjianie:^, it is impo.>^il)lc foi them 
to be economically managed, or for them tn v'ork satisfac- 
torily Such small tompaiiK*"' cannot, of catursc allord to 
pay men with suliuu'iit (jualilication" to look after the 
naMgation, and they are. as a general lule. neglected. 

If goods go fr(>nj the Jt haiiu"' to j>ii iningham by canal, 
they pass over the Crand Junction Ciinal, <)xford (’anal, 

W arwick and AbijJton t’anal. Warwick and Biimin|^]iam 
C’anal, and the ihi mingham and W ai u ick J unction Canal, 
finally arriving on tiie Birmingham Canal Jf goods go 
from Liverpool via Manche^tei to the Humber, they pass 
through the Biidgewatei Canal. Roi hdalc Canal, ('alder 
and ilt<bbie Navigation and tiie Aiie and ('aider Naviga- 
tion J he Royal \ 'omini''>ioii i(‘cognise(l that llic present 
eystem of small canal companies t\as linp^i'^sible if canal 
traffic in this countiy cre dcvelo})ed 

Obviously tlic British canal svstt in wants j corganisation ^ 
if It is to be made once more efficient. 

, Although tlie liritish canaB and waterway's maf^' 
immensely improved, it cannot be exjiectc^ that they will 
ever be afjfe Io compare in elhciency witli l ho.se of Hie great 
Continental countries, such as Oennany (Germany ^las 
become the foremos^» European counti^ as regards inland 
water transport not only owing to tlie energy and fore- 
sight of the (-loverument, which hag slant many millions 
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on the regulation of rivers and the construction of canals, 
but also, and chicdly, owing to the natural conditions of 
the country The whole of North Ceiniany is a gigantic 
plain. One can travel from Cologne on the Rhine to the 
Russian frontier l>\ raiiwa\ without passing through a 
single tuijnel .Moieoveic the gigantic Noith Oerman 
plain a iiumbcK ol gently flowing wid(* and deep 

rivers wliich follow a jiaiallcl course, and which invite 
connection h\ canals ddu* natural condition'- arc there- 
fore ohviousl\' totally diffeicnt in the two countric-- The 
United Ivingdoni ha^ no large* ])lain.s and has no large 
rivers. N<dural waterways which can be used i'y shipping 
without c'oiist ructing loiks are* hu-kiiig, and water itself is 
rather si arce Sir Mauru’c Fitzinauiice correctly stated 
in his evidence 

If you take if canal from liert* to Biimingham, } ou have 
a lock about v\’vi\ mile, and tlieie is just as much time 
S}jent at those locks as theie is in cai lying the stuff between 
them, or vei \ nearly a^ mueti, and sometimes. <f \ ou are 
going into the Birmingham district a great deal more tim(‘ 
is sjient at tlu* locks tlian in carrying tlie stutf between the 
locks' Cntil you cun incrcaisi* the speed at which the 
stuff is earrietl by canal 1 do not think } c^u will do very 
mucli good To increase tin* speed }OU must hare fewer 
locks, aiK/you must have* boats with some kind of mechani- 
cal propulsiom (‘itlu^r steam, petrol, or oil driven boats. 
The moment you get beyond a spiked of three miles an hour 
you hav(' to riuiew the banks of your canals and revet 
them with stone, because otherwise they will not stand the 
wave Tiien, as regards the locks, 1 am quite satisfied in 
'‘my*own mind That if you couhi make a fresh start with the 
present <,anais nobody would put locks at every mile 
Instead of lufving locks at every mile you wc^uld try to 
coniouf the canal a bit more, until, insteafl of having a 
lif j of 6 fec't at a lock, you get to a lift of, say, 30 feet, and 
then 1 should do away witli th^ loch ‘i'^d have a lift, and 
save a very great deal of time It is very easy for me to* 
talk about that,>)ut it ib very difficult to form the least 
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estimate in my mind of wliat improvements of that kina 
would cost— 1 roiild not possibly do it- but that would 
be the line U])on wiiich I think it ought to go . 

Take the Oxford Canak or even the (band Junction 
Ckinal Tlie dredging in those eanals is a ])erk?et dis- 
grace 1 have had eros>-veetions made of the ^Oxford 
Oanal at the present tinu^ all through, and it is really a 
mattca- of tlie greatest ddliculty for boat^ to go along, it, 
tiie dredging is so behindhand They t(Jl nu' tliat the life 
of the bottom of a boat on the Oxfoid Oanal is very short 
indeed, lieeaiise it is principally sera])ing along the liottom. 

Tlie British canal sx^tmi lias sulTeiaal not only from 
official neglect, from t lu* hostility of tlu' railways, and from 
the fact that it has nc'Via' betai oiganisc'd on large national 
liiK's. but also fiom mismanagenuait \\ hcai the railway 
era began the canals cmght to have amalgamated, and 
everything ought to liavc^ becai done tQ iiuKaasi^ their 
efficiency Instead of this man\ canal com])anie> and 
canal owneis coiivjdeied th(‘ ]>osnion oi theii pi'oiierties 
hopeless, and neglected tluaii Om^ of the most ellitrient 
British canals i-. the Aiie and t'aldei Oanal Traiisjiorta- 
tion along that eanul is ^o cliea]) that the railways eannot 
conijiele with it W itli legaia^ to that canal Sir Maurice 
Fitzmaunce stated in his evidenc(‘ 

in the case of a canal such as the AiA* a id ('alder, the 
si^rvice is })i obably oiK‘ of the most cJhcHait in th(‘ world, 
and the carriage of coal is elTected on such conditions that 
r^iilways cannot compete* with it 

()rie very peculiar advantage of the canal was that they 
|>ossessed a man named Mr Bartholonu W, who prcctW 
cally ran the canal company for a long time, af d made it 
what it vfiLH. He is still alive, but is now ‘not able to do 
anything Pie w^as a very far-se^eing man. and made them, 
instead of jiaying dividends, put tlu‘ir money into ct he 
property. They pai^f moderate divideiids, but all t he time 
they kept putting money into the projierty It is a eanal 
which goes through a peculiar district w^jich is rich in coalj 
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ancj, it goes up to a very large city, Leeds, so they have 
every advantage, together with the port of Goole, from 
whence tle^y go straight down to Hull They do a lot of 
shipping at Goole 

The JJnited Kingdom can never hope to create a system 
of wateia#ays and canals similar to that possessed by 
Germany At the saniie time, the existing canals and 
Avaterwa^'s can be vastly improved, to the very great ad- 
vantage of tiade and industry and of the railways them- 
^dves, for they will relieve their congestion Of course, 
it will be a very expensive matter to make u]) for the neg- 
lect of decades. The railways, the traders, and the general 
public, will have to be educated how to use the canals. 
However, the re-creation of the canal system is not a wild 
speculation, for the cost of its reconstruction and of tran=^- 
port is calculable 

Those who de])loi e the conge^t*ion of the British railways 
and their {‘xor})itant freight charge's have often recom- 
mended that an altei'native and competitive^ transport 
system should lu' created by making fuller use of the roads. 
The idea that the British transport probk'ni can be solved 
by putting powerful automobiles on the roads is probably 
vaiy. The weai' and tear of tyres and oflhe machinery, 
and of tUc roads tiremselves, would probably be so enor- 
mous tliat hc%vy traffic could not be handled by them in 
competition with the railways Moreover, the British 
roads, unlike The French and German roads, are not wide 
and straight, and therefore easily usable for heavy traffic, 
rfbui are, as a fulc, narrow and full of curves The recon- 
structioi^^ of yie road system, so as to make it usable fbr 
he^vy traffic, would probably bo more costl;^eT^n than the 
r^onstruction of the British canals and waterways. 

Although the roads will scarcel^^ be able to compete 
successfully with the railway? in handling heavy traffic^ 
especially if tht^tnechanical outfit of the railways should 
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be greatly improved, they may contribute considerably to 
the solution of the traffic difficulties. In the first place, a 
well- organised service of road vehicles will act as an in- 
valuable feeder to the principal means of transport. In 
the second place, light railways may here and there be 
constructed along the roadways, similar to those' which 
may be found on the Continent ,and to those which the 
British Army has constructed in France 

Recently pro])o^als liave been made to empty the canals 
and to convert them into roads and i ailroads That is, 
of course quiti^ impracticwbie ()ne cannot run traffic 
through dry ditches whicii in case of ram would bc' con- 
verted once more into rivers and Qi\nals 

Those who have the inqirovement of th(‘ inland trans- 
port system at heart should endeavour to dcvelo]j all the 
national means of communication simultaneously and 
harmoniously The Fnited Kingdom is mo--t favourably 
situated for transjiort ]nirpo^es It dee])]y inteix'cted 
by the sea^ The inland portions of the country can easily 
be reacheci from the shore By tlu' liaimonious d(‘V(‘lop- 
ment of railways. canaK. road trafhc and ( oastal shijqiing, 
it should be possible* to create foi the rniteaj Kingdom and 
its indust ri(*s t*an-port condilions which will favourably 
compare*with tho^c* jios^e^^ed by an\ pilicr couiUi v 



CHAPTER XX 


THE ERITTRII MERCHANT MVRTNE AND 
'j'llE EMPIRE- .SHOULD THE EMPIRE TRADE BE 
RESERVED TO EMPIRE SHIPPINGS 

The Brilisli Empire is ^cattered all over the globe It 
occupies a pc'culiar and a unique po-^ition Alone among 
the States of the world it is a Sea Empiie* Not land 
routes, but the seas, connect the outlying portions and the 
Motherland 

The sea routes are the arteries of the Empire They 
furnish the life-blood to the different parts It is as neces- 
sary for the British Empire to* dominate the sea routes 
which connect London and Liverpool with Montreal, 
Sydney, Cape Town, Bombay, etc , as it is nc^'cssary for 
the United States to dominaie the railways which connect 
New York with Chicago and San Francisco The Power 
which » ules the sea holds in its hands the f^te of the British 
Empii e ^nd of its i^ihabitants, exactly as the Pot^^er which 
dominates tlg^ geeat railways of the United States controls 
the fate of that country 

The United Kingdom depends for its indispensable food 
and raw materials on imports by sea The domination of 
tl^e seas by a^foreign Power, or by a combination of foreign 
Powers. ^would jeopardise not only the continued existepce 
of the British Empire, but would threaten the life of the 
densdy populated Motherland as well T4ie f)eculiar and 
ilnique position of the British Empire requires the main- 
.tenance of its naval and maj^tinKt> supremacy. Its polit- 
ical and econojnic security requires the possession of* a 
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predominant fleet and of a predominant merchant maj:’ine. 
The Final Report of the Board of Trade Committee on 
Shipping and Sliipbuilding expressly and emphatically 
stated in paragraph 5: ‘‘ The maritime ascendancy of the 
Em})ire must Ix^ maintained at all costs ” 

Voices in England and abroad have arisen dentanding 
that the great settlement of the War should bring abQut 
the freedom of the seas." Thai p}iras»' is a vague one, 
and it has a history The Roman land em])ire attacked 
the Carthaginian sea empire in order to establish the freer 
dorn of the seas, and it subjected not only all the then 
known lands, but all the seas as well, to the military 
des])otism bf Rome Najioleon, awhen endeavouring to 
subject the woild to himself, assertt'd that he fought 
England for the benefit of all mankind, that he wished to 
esta])lish " the freedom of the* s(‘as " The same claim of 
disinterested benevolence wa^ raised b\ William II and 
his statC'^men. (ieneraF. and publiei'^ts Cerrnany also 
made war upon the world for “ the freixlom of the seasj’ 
The prosperity — nay. the existence' ---of the British 
Empire requires that the British })eoj)le should continue to 
])OSses^ a ])redominant navy and a ]»r(‘dominant inei ehant 
marine, for tlua^ jiossession alone* can ensuie the {lohtical 
and ecoi^amic freedom of the* M'idely^ scattere^BritTsh 
nation • ^ 

The ])roblem which is summed u]> in the loose jihrase 
" the freedom of the seas lias a twofold aspe^-t, a military 
one and a civil one d’lie two should not lie confused, but 
should Ik* considered s(‘parately ^ 

fhe ])roblem of the freedom of the ‘^eas in time war is 
a problem in wliieh the vi(‘ws of the abl(*st •naval com- 
manders arfd Jitrategists should be authoritative • TRe 
problem (jf tjie freeelom of the* seas in time* of peace is £ 
problem in which tlie vi^w'^ o^luj'-iness men. and (*s})(*eially 
of those of the shipping community, sliould have ])(*culiar 
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weight. The latter only will be considered in the following 
pages. 

Before the War the United Kingdom followed the poli^cy 
of freedom of trade and of freedom of navigation, while 
other nations endeavoured to protect and foster both their 
trade alid their shipping in various ways For decades 
British statesmen had v^oiced the views of British ship- 
owners in demanding absolute freedom for their shipping, 
absolute equality in the treatment of ships in all countries 
apd in all ports, the abolition of all artificial encourage- 
ments and restrictions which entrench upon the freedom 
of navigation In the past Great Britain and the British 
Empire have flung thei’- gates wide open to all comers, 
have invited all, and have treated all nations alike, but that 
policy has not been reciprocated W ill the nations of the 
world meet the desire of Great Britain and of the Empire 
and abolish their policy of artificially fostering their own 
merchant marine, to their own tlisadvantage and to the 
adv^intage of Great Britain ? 

The navigation policy of the utmost liberality and 
generosity wliii'h Great Britain pursued previous to the 
W^ar did not meet with any reciprocity. On the contraiy, 
the nations of the world prcx'eeded to limU from year to 
year mor^^ severely ^the field left to the British rfierchant 
marine. W h^Je the United Kingdom followed the tradi- 
tional policy of free navigation and no favour on the sea, 
which IS dear t,o its shipowners, other nations also followed 
a traditional policy which is equally dear to them and 
which is absolutely opposed to the British policy. Un- 
fortunately there is no indication that they intend to 
abandon it *00 the contrary. 

The War has opened a new chapter in the world’s history. 
The traditional navigation policy of Great Britain was 
based on pre-war conditions^ British economic policy 
should be based, jiot on economic theory and on the prac- 
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tice of the past, but on the practical requirements of the 
present and of the future. British navigation policy 
should be in accordance with practical facts, and should 
change in accordance with changing conditions Now, ijb 
must be clear to all who have eyes to see that navigation 
conditions have rapidly been changing to Great Britain’s 
disadvantage previous to the War and during the War, ^nd 
that they are likely to continue changing to the disadvan- 
tage of British shipping after the War 

Before the ar Great Britain's pre-eminent positiqp 
both as a shipowner and a^ a shipbuilder wa'^ fa^t declining. 
The Report of the Goinmittee of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the Unfted Kingdom and of tlv-' Liverpool Shipowners’ 
Association gave on p tlie following figuies 
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With regard to shipbuilding, the See(jyd Jteport of the 
Board of Trade Dt'part mental ( 'orninittce on Shipping 
and Shipbuilding ])iovided tin* following stajisties in para- 
graph K) 
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Between 1904 and 1911 the proportion of British ship- 
ping decreased from 50-04 per cent, to 52-08 per cent , 
while the pioj)ortioii of foreign shipping increased frc^m 
43-90 per cent, to 47-92 per cent. Between the periods 
1 892-94 and 1 910- 1 4 the proportion of British shipbuilding 
to the ^^rorld's shipbuilding decreased from 81-0 per cent 
to Cl -9 per cent . while that of foreign nations increased 
fro^j^lS-t per cent to 38-1 per cent These figures are 
ominou'?^ They clearly show that before the War Great 
Britain was rapidly losing to foreign nations her pre- 
eminence both as a shipowner and as a shipbuilder The 
tendency is unmistakable and indisputable, and should 
serve as a warning , ^ 

Before the War the British Empire possessed approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the world’s shipping, of which the 
bulk was domiciled and managed in the United Kingdom. 
At first sight ft would seem that the British people pos- 
sessed an undue proportion of the world's shipping, that 
forygn nations had some justification for complaining 
about England’s maiit ime- predominance Ho\)Wer, if we 
look a littl(‘ closer, we find th^ there was considerable 
justification for England's pre-eminence on the sea Ex- 
amination of the statistics of the world's fc^rcign trade will 
re’y^al th^fact that^the percentage of the Empire^hipping 
stood bcTore ^u^War in extraordinarily close relation with 
the proportion whicli the British Imperial trade bore to 
the foreign tr^de of the whole world 

Before the War the British Empire contributed approxi- 
mately 50 pej cent, to the world’s tonnage. It is true that 
a consi^rable proportion of British tonnage was employed 
in purely foreign trade However, as an offset there was 
a ^otF unsimilar percentage of British tr^de* which was 
(ferried m foreign vessels 

If, through a change in Jlngla^d's navigation policy, 
British shipping should lose a considerable portion of tfie 
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foreign trade which it lias carried hitherto, that loss would 
probably be offset more or less exactly by the acquisition 
of jthat part of the Britisli Emjiire ti’ade which was carried 
by foreign nations. 

In the course of the War the British mercantile marine 
has been very seriously weakened and reduced. "'During 
the same time the merchant marines of some of the neutral 
States and of those belligerents wliieli weie less expojiC'^^ to 
attacks by submarines liave been vastly strengthened. 
Thus the pre-eminence of the IhatiNli merchant marine has 
been very materially diminished and foreign eonqietition 
has become more severce and it i.^ likel\ to be greatly 
accentuated in the future That is admit tiai l)y all 
competent observers Tlie i'hnal Rejiort of the l>oard of 
Trade Committee stated in para.gra})hs and 07 

in the ca'^e of certain foreign eountiies anxious to 
develop tlieir mei chant mariiu* the* ('Vih of the tonnage 
situation have not beiui unmixed Neutral shipowners 
who havegiot been subj(K‘t to tlu* rc'-trietion^ inqiosec^on 
British shipowneis have been able to amas- huge profits 
which will enable tluan to c'ngatin' in --eveu' c-ompidition 
with the latter after theW’ar TIh'H' ha^ bren gieat ship- 
building activity in foreign eountiu'^. notably in the 
LTiited .^tates, Tiajian. and Holland dajianese (‘neroawrh- 
ment in our Ea'^tern trades iv aheaclfy seriou'^and will 
become more serious c 

Competition of th(‘ most formidable^ character is to bo 
anticipated from tlu* United States, wliere jnarine enter- 
prise has receiv(‘d a great stimulus during tiie War from 
the acute tonnage stringcuiey jirevalent throughout the 
world, and from orders on a large scale placed in AmericM^ 
y^tf’ds by foreign countries, and not least by this ^luntry. 

The result of the factors described above wffl be that the 
lead of thi?^ country in the world's carrying trade w^ll,1jy 
the end of the W'ar, have been diminished, if notjost; arri 
unless British shippirig is enabh'd at the outsed of the 
Reconstruction ])erio(rto t^fke full advantage of the new 
situation, it may fall beliind in the competitive race, and 
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definitely lose the ascendancy which has been the key- 
Intone ol the Empire and a condition of our industrial 
existence. 

• With regard to the future ])osition of British shipbuild- 
ing, the Second llej)oi t stated in j)aragraph 20 ; 

I' 

Competibtion with tlie Biitish shi})building industry from 
maTiy lorcagn count] les will be materially increased This 
war Ohs shown lorcign nations the advantages ot a national 
nKTcantile marine, and the value of encoui aging national 
sjiiphuilding facilities Much new shijibuilding plant has 
becm put down, and the experience which is being obtained 
by foreign countries during the War is Iikel\ tocaiablethem 
to compete more nearly on even terms with Ihitish ship- 
builders. Theie is strong reason to believe that ship- 
builders in the United States will be able to obtain iron 
and steel materials as cheaply as British firms, if not more 
cheaply, and that consec^uently competition will become 
severe « 

Of the two Reports quoted, tlie Final Report was signed 
in ^Marcli, IhlS. and the Second Report in July, 1917. 
Since these dates the position, both for British shipping 
and for British shipbuilding, has become materii^lly worse. 

Those who asstad that the British merchant marine has 
become supreme under the policy of freedom of trade and 
of navigation, and owing to that policy, are mistaken. In 
the first half ^ f the seventeenth century the Dutch were the 
world's shippers and carriers A large part of England’s 
foreign trade; was carried in Dutch bottoms. The mari- 
time pre-eminence of Holland was destroyed, and that of 
^^^ngland wa:; established, by Oliver Cromwell by means of 
his Navigation Acts, and the wisdom of these Acts was 
unhesitatingly acknowledged and praised by the father of 
Free Trade, Adam 8mith, in his Wealth oj%lS^ations 

• In the first half of the nineteenth century, during the 
era of wooden ships, the United States rapidly encroached 
upon England's supremacy as a siiipowner and a shi^- 
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builder largely because America was more advantageously 
situated for tlie supply of timber, etc In 1858-61 the 
United States had drawn practically level with England 
in shipbuilding Now that country is inor(‘ advantage- 
ously situated for jiroviding steel. 

W hen the era of the iron >teamshi]) opened. Engllind was 
by far the greatest inanutact uring count ly in the wofld. 
She jirodticed more iron and more ma.ehiner\ tlian all^othcr 
countries combined ddie supremacy ol England s ship- 
}nng was largely due. not to Free Trade, but to her former 
supremacy in the making of ii on and steel and in tlu' foreign 
trade Tlie Final Foard of Trade Eeport stated in ])ara- 
graph 122 :' » 


The modern po'-ition of th(' Lhiit(‘d Kingdom as the 
great shi])Owning and shipbuilding country of the world 
dates from tiie sulistitut ion ol st(‘am feu sailing ])owc‘r. and 
of iron and ^teel lor wood. In 1 850. when then there were 
still few stt^arner*'. the total meicantile tonnage* of the 
Empire amounted to railu*r more tlian 4 not) ooo ton^iiet, 
and that <">1 the Idnted States, including onl\ ve'ssels reg- 
isteied lor tlu' lor(*ign trade*, to a* much as 1 .Ino ooo tons. 
Fifty }’eais latei the tonnage ol the Em] are* liad grown to 
over lo.5o() lion tons net whiKt that ol the I nited Stales 
had dcchned to'](‘ss than 1 . 000,000 ton^ Similai tenden- 
cies wcrdajiparent in the ^hijibuilding the t wcj-fl^untries. 
For. once the discoveiic*' of the indu'>triai ic^’olution were 
applied to the instrum(*nts of sea tran^jiort. th(* resources 
o{ the F nited Kingdom in coal and iron and then' jirox- 
ixnity to good shipbuilding sites fuinished tlfi* means for a 
-great expansion, whilst the energies of the L’nited States 
V^pre absorbed in the develo]iment of their nast wcsteiiy** 
tei^ritories 


Dur^pg rfie Jast decade or two England has lo.^i Her 
suprematty in the production of sit'd and^iron to^lermaify 
and the United »States-c> Fefpre the \\ ar tiie United States 
produced thret^ times as much iron and stt^l and Germany 
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twice as much iron and steel as Great Britain. Large 
quantities of shipbuilding materials were imported from 
abroad, as may be seen from the Second Board of Trade 
Report, paragraphs 28 to 45 From the same source we 
learn that large quantities of the materials imported, 
especially from Germany and the United States, were from 
25 4-0 50 per cent cheaper than the corresponding British 
m^^ignals Biitish shipbuilding became dangerously de- 
pendcn^Mpon foreign steel. 

^ The prosperity of the Biitish shipping indu>try and its 
ability to compete with other nations depend largely upon 
the efficiency of the British shipbuilcbng industry The 
United vS tales have slnjwn that, notwithstanding higher 
wages, they can produce goods more cheaply than Great 
Britain Steel is no dearer in the United States than in 
Great Britain The methods whereby the United States 
have become Supreme in the production of motor-cars, 
locomotives, typewriting maclihies, etc , may be applied 
alsg to shipbuilding That, at least, is the opinion of many 
eminent American experts • 

American business men, American statesmen, and the 
bulk of the American people, do not wi^h England to carry 
their trade Like the Englishmen of Cromwell's time, 
they do iiot winIi to be dependent on foreign shij^s They 
wish tr do tl^cir«o\vn s.'iipping They seem determined to 
make a strong bid for supremacy in shipbuilding and 
shipping T^ey have begun the construction of a gigantic 
merchant marine. The Americans are an energetic and a 

€ >rtinacious jieople, and they will scarcely be turned from 
eir determination by British representations and by 
Britislr dcmftnds to abolish all those discriminations which 
fat^our American shipbuilding and the Am^riban shipping 
Uirade. Those who believe that other nations ought to be 
quite satisfied that Great Britain geminates the shipping 
trade hold verj^ insular views. 
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While the competition of the United States is dangerous 
owing to the extraordinary power and efficiency of the 
gigantic American iron and steel industry, and owing to 
the passionate maritime ambitions of the American peopl^ 
the competition of Japan is dangerous owing to the low- 
ness of Japanese wages and owing to the high ir^aritime 
ability of the Japanese people. Japan is as overpopu- 
lated as the United Kingdom Her policy of promoting 
shipbuilding and the expansion of her mercliant ivArine by 
heavy subsidies and all other means available seems un- 
likely to be abandoned for a policy of free trade and of free 
navigation for England s benefit. 

The Americans consider that they ought to handle the 
trade of North and ^Soulh America which lies at their 
doors The Japanese are of opinion that the trade of the 
Far East siiould be their special preserve Now, the trade 
of the two Americas and of the Far East constitutes the 
mo.'^t important part of the Eritish shipping trade This 
may be seen from the following figures, wiiich are taken 
from paragrapii Kit) of the Final Board of 'Jhade Report: 

Bitriisii St£am 'J'oNNAGi: rNGAcrn in F(,>ki:ign 'J'k^dk. 

I oiib Set. 

Noi th ahd South Aruenca . .. 3,502,000 

£a.->t liidiCb and Japan .. . ’ 2,543,0%^!' 

AiJ oiiicr pal Lb oi the world . . ^5,000 

'Jotal .. 8,b00,000 

The Americans and the Jajianese de^lre to^ encroach on 
the two mo.bt valuable sections of the British siiippiii^ 
trtfde J'Tom their point of view their policy is iNogical 
and a natmttl pne Before long British maritime t^upfe- 
niacy may become seriously threatened. t • 

Tile fiimiy eNtabiisl|^*d policy not only oi the United 
JSiates and of Japan, but of practically ail the non-Bnlish 
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States, has been to foster their merchant marines by vari- 
ous means, and ]uirt icularly by reserving to their own ship- 
ping the so-ealled coasting trade. The hinal Board# of 
Trade Report stated in paragraph 293: 

Althvjugh the coasting ti ade of the Bnited Kingdom and 
the trade netween different parts of the Empire were open 
tO'x-he flags of all nations, Briti^li vessels were excluded 
frolh’^cb^; similar trades of the principal foreign countries, 
including Russia, France and the French possessions, 
Holland and the Dutch possessions, Sjiain, the I nited 
grates and the American possessions. Brazil Argentina, 
and J apan 

It seems improbable that all the nations enumerated 
will abandon their firmly established navigation policy, 
tlu’ow open their coasting trade to British shipping, and 
abolish the vailous measures whereby they have endeav- 
oui'cd. and successfully endeavouf ed, to build up merchant 
marines of their own But even if the direct fostering of 
foreign merchant marine^ should be discontinued an 
event which is very ifnlikely — discriminatiorw against 
British shipping might be effected by indirect means, by 
the manipulation of railway tariffs, and by all the other 
expbdient^ whieli (Germany u>ed before the AVar; by 
bounties^ and dra^vliaeks given by powerful combinations, 
such as iliose' which were given by the great German 
kartels; by preferential banking arrangements; by the 
manipulation of fuel prices; by different standards of 
safety; by the^imposition of certain conditions as to sea- 
hen’s wages, food, accommodation, etc. 

As all .evidoiice points to the fact that other nations are 
dot^mined to foster their merchant marine hy the direct 
and indirei^t means enumerated with redoubled energy, 
with the object of establishing i^owerf^d shipping and ship- ^ 
building industries at the cost of Great Britain and of the 

32 
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British Empire, the time has arrived for reconsidering the 
British navigation policy. 

English statesmen and the English shipping interest 
have favoured the policy of freedom of trade and of the* 
seas They have opened the har]>ours and the trade of the 
Empi]’e to all comers, and they are willing and an:ftous to 
continue that generous j)olicv However, if other nations 
choose to fo'^ter and protect tluar own shipping, to harass 
British shipping, and to encroach in (‘veiw ]H)s>;hle way 
upon the British ship}»ing tiade. they cannot comjilain if 
(^reat Britain and th(‘ British Em]ur(' follow tluar ('xample, 
although they would do ^o mo^t reluctantly The Final 
Board of Trade Report stated in paragraj)!) 27s. 

Since the middle of last century the navigation jiolicy 
oi this country has been bas(‘d on the gieat ascendancy of 
the British mercantile maiine and the widespread character 
of our trade which made protection both unnec(‘s^ary and 
undesirable Our object wa^ to obtain Irt'c acc(‘s^ to the 
ports and the trade of foreign countru“- It wa^ tlu^refore 
inexpedietit to give B>riti'-h shi])]nng pnvihgi'd treatment 
at home, since such action could c’uly ha\-e atTorded foreign 
countries an excuse lor similari} diflcrentiating in favour 
of their own vessels 

The Irberal British policy ha^ unloiyinately not found a 
response Reciprocity i‘' the soul of ivlaUons bc'tween 
men and between nations If foreign nations insist on 
maintaining and increasing tlieii’ exclusive' policy, they 
compel and justih' the British peopk^s in doing likewise. 

The powei and the pro.sperity of the natpinal shipp ing 
Industry depends upon the jiowt'i and [)rosj)erit\ of tTi? 
productive industries in geiuual which creti^tc th^ traffic. 
V^ast natidnal production leads to a vast national •foreign 
trade which can be reserved to the national shi])ping 'Bhe 
Final Board of Trade»Report stated in paragraplis 127 and 
* 128 : 
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If we look to the future, the prosperity of British ship- 
ping is seen to depend on two conditions of vital inipoi- 
ance : ^ 

(1) The maintenance and extension of Ihitish 

industry ’; and 

(2) The development of the i esources of the Empire 

as a whole 

o 

Irfc the Em])ire we possess le^Olnee^ at least epuaJ to 
thospof any otlier nation, and their development after the 
War give a powerful stimulus to British industiy, 

and therefoi’e to Britisli ship})nig 
^In the past the mai itime aseendaney ol thi^ eountix' has 
depended j)iimarily on the industrial stiaaigth of the United 
Kingdom, with tiie gieat flow of trade to which it gave 
rise; aiiTl unless similar condition^ obtain in the futuie. it 
will be difficult to maintain an adec^uate mercantile marine 


At present thc^ ITiiled States are the wealthiest country 
in the world. They have the largest foreign trade They 
believe that they ought therefore* to have also the largest 
merchant marine' Howc'ver, the latent resource's and 
possibihtu'^ of the Brit i^h Empire ai e far greater than those 
of the great Repubhe' ♦.Xccording to the Statesman's 
Year-Book, the territory of tlie lUili-^li Empire compares 
as follows with that of the United States and some of the 
othcj’ great nation-; 


Itnl isli Eiujuj ('(1914) 

Ignited State'-- aiul Pos-^-ossiou- 
Brazil 

Argeiitiii.i . . 
e'hiiia « 

(iermaiiy (1914) 


Square Mtlet' 
12,808,994 
9,574,658 
3,218,991 
1,153,119 
3,913,560 
208,780 


Tfie Ih’itish Empire is approximately four fimes as large 
as the Uniti'd States and their outlying possessions, and is 
larger than the United States, Bi'azil, Argentina, China, and ^ 
Germany combined. It extends through all climes. Its 
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potential wealth is far greater than that of the American 
Rej)iiblR‘, and its })otential wealth can ht' converted into 
aOiUal weallli by vigorous development The United 
States have gone ahead of the British Empire in white 
population. })rodiiction. wealth, income, and trade, owing 
to the vigorous development of tlie country. While the 
United States had recently 25E9S4 miles of railway;^ the 
British Empire, though foui time-^ a^ large as theJ^Tpted 
States, had only E14.9S4 miles ol railway Ow^iig to the 
IRC of the most pertect labour-saving mac hiiu'iy. the aver- 
age worker in the United States yiroduce^ about tlirc'c times 
a'- much u-" the average Avorkei in tlu‘ ITiitcal Kingdom. 

The vigoiou> development ol Kie Em]>iie's resources by 
tlie iinjirovemi'iit ot hai liours and w<itei ways, by t lie build- 
ing of railway^, by the peopling of th(^ vacant sjiaci's, and 
by the modernising ol tlu* methods oi ])roduction. should 
treble and (]uadru])le th(‘ wealth pibduct]vit\ and 
foreign trade ot tlie Em])ire in a V(‘i \ short ^])ac(' of time. 
During the next decade oi two the ff)reign tiade oj the 
w'orld should incieax* at an un])i (h (‘dent(‘(l ratt\ and the 
Imperial trade should Ix'come fnlinitel\ larLU'r and^more 
valuable than that ol the wlioh^ Ameri( an ( ontiiu nt 1'he 
prospective* iHCiea^'C ol tlu* Kmpiii* ti.ide alone should 
amply make up foi that jiarl ol th^nntc'ina^^^nal trade 
which British '-hi])ping may lo'-e to tlf,* yuious nations 
whicli seem detirniined to wai‘'-t it out of British hands. 

The Briti*-h Empire' possc^sses not only tljc* v.istest terri- 
tories in tlie w'oild. tiie explc>itation of w'Iih h lias scarcely 
begun, but it lias r(*s(>urees which aie ol {igiticular value 
to the shi})]ang intiae-t 'the P>ritish Emjiire is essentT 
ally a sei^ Empire Nearly all its great * tow'I^^ lie on 
the sea and 't poss(‘S''es a large numbc'i ol the bc«st Com- 
mercial harliouis and coaling stations along the great tritde 
^routes of the worldi Tlxit is an (exceedingly [ir’ccious 
lesource. 
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If the Empire should be adequately developed, it ought 
to produce more than half of the world’s coal and iron, and 
more than half of the world's exports of food and of raw 
ipaterials. The power of reserving the Empire trade alid 
the fi’ee use of the Ein})ii e litai hoiu’s to the shipping of the 
Empirc^and of those nations wJiieh treat British shipping 
on an equSlity should cause* othei' nations to hestitate in 
different iatifig against tlu* Itriti'^li Rni])ir(* and its mere an- 
tile maiine It the* foK'ign nations in^ist upon their re^strie- 
tive policy, tlie Jhitish Ern])iie* may liave to follow suit, 
■fhe Biitish mereljant marine, instead of eieveloping the 
world’s trade as hitherto, may he forced to develop the 
Empii'^ trade, and the Empire may benefit giTnitly from 
that change of ])olie'y Economic internationalism has, 
perhajis. had its day The Empire might be a great gainei 
by such a dc'velopme'nt The Report of the Chambei oi 
Shipping of tke United Kingdom and of the Liverpool 
Steamsliip Owners' A'^sociation 'Stated 

Ih'itish shipowiu*i> gcnt'rall\ fully lealise that, 
impoi t ant a.s is i hat industry to the nation and the Empire, 
thej-^ arc national and fm}K*rial considerations , of deeper 
and gr(*at(M importanca* than its j)ios])erity The 

only sui'c foundation tor the future succc'ss of the Britisli 
mercantile mariiu* must be tlie safety anc? the prosperity 
of the m>t.»n a,s a. w’f^ole. and the jiolicy to be adopted must 
be that which. is*l)est calculated to attain that end. what- 
ev^er mav Ik* tie* d]sadvantagc*s it im])oses on British ship- 
ping 

Of couisi*, no OIK* contemplates lightly the possibility of 
“rtie British l^nqiirc adopting an exclusive policy on the 
seas, ^lowi^yn. if the fi-eedom of navigation should un- 
hafqiily be diminished or destreyed by i]^ action of 
fttreign nations it may be found that tiie Ilritish Empire 
would not be tlu^ principal sulferei . that, on the eoiitraiy . 
those nations may chiefly f>e hurt whicR have causejLl 
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England to her policy of fi eedom and equality on 

the sea^ 

The Empire possesses along the world’s great 

trade r Elites a large number of harbours which serve 
halfw houses to the world's shipping. The continued 
clifT^erential treatment of ^hipping by foi eign natio’^is would 
logically lead to preferential treatment on the' part of the 
British Erapiie in two ways In the fiist place, it would 
lead to the Empire res('rving the inter-Imperialyrade, the 
so-called Imperial coasting trade, to British Nhi})})ing In 
the ^econd place it might, and po^^ibly would, lead in some 
ioi’in oi‘ otlu‘r to prelerential treatment of shijiping in the 
Empire hai hours Jt ^eems unli|v(*ly that foreign nations, 
desiring to devek^p their shipping, will lightly (‘xjiose them- 
selves to a policy of discrimination and letaliation on the 
part of the British Empire 

It should be observed that there is a great dilTerence 
])et ween the foreign trade- of the United States and of Great 
Britain The United States are jiractically self-sujiporting 
for the food and raw material upon whicli (k^jiencl the 
life of the jieople Their impcrts ar(‘ mainly luxuries. 
Ameiica s foreign trad(‘ con^ist^^ princijially of tin* exports 
of their ‘^urjjlus TIh‘ L'nited Kingdom on the other 
hand, in the main an importing coi^ntry The irnjjbrts 
of Gieat Britain exceed very greatly t.he ('xporis of the 
ci)untrv, and British imports consist jirincijially of food 
and of indispensable raw materials, such as cotton, wool, 
timber, leather, copper, iron ore, etc. The instinct of self- 
}jreservation may compel Great Britain to adopt a policy 
which favours the maintenance of tlie national shiiiping! 
The position of the country, its absolute (k‘p(.‘n\]ence on 
foieign impOji'ts, may compel it to insist that « British 
imports should be carried as far as possible ^by British 
ships, for the nation cannot safely be allowed to become 
«.lependent for indispensable impoits of food and raw" 
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material upon the good-will of foreign nations and of their 
merchant marines. The experience of the War has shown 
even to the blindest the danger of following any other 
course. 

The preservation of England’s maritime pre-eminence 
is necessary, not only for reasons of security, but also on 
financial*' grounds As England’s imports vastly exceed 
the country's exports, There is a In^avy balance to be paid 
for ■ Imports are paid for by exports of goods, or of gold, 
or by services rendered to foreign nations As Great 
Britain has sold the bulk of her foreign investments during 
the War. the dividends and interest payable on these 
foreign investments no longer help in paying tor the great 
excess of imports over exports. There is every reason for 
believing that imports into Great Britain will continue 
vastly to exceed exports from Great Britain Conse- 
quently the'* balance in favour of foreign nations can be 
liquidated only by means of services rendered by England 
to foreign countries. Among these services shipping 
sfands foremost A serious diminution of England’s mari- 
time preponderance wi^uld endanger not only the security 
of^the nation both in time of war and peace, 6ut might in 
addition create a very serious financial problem. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE BRITISH LAND AXD HOUSING PROBLEM IN ' 
THE ( OUNTRV DESTRU TS 

As a rule, people discus-^ the land problem and tlie housing 
problem sepaiately llowevei*. the two are so inextricably 
interwoven that they ought to be discussed togethei’ The 
only diflerenee is this, that in the eovntry the land ])rdblem 
is more pi ominent. wliile in the towns the housing problem 
claims the most urgent attention. 

W hether the land and housing problem is satisfactorily 
solved with regard to the agiicultural distficts may be 
easily seen fjom the j>o})ulou'^ness of the country jiarts, 
and especially from their pi oductivity. for the main jum- 
po-^e of agriculture i< to jiroduce food If we ajiply this 
test to the.rui’^'tl di'-uiet< of the Pnited Kingdom, it^is 
obvious that the land and housing ]>olic\ ha^ been an utter 
failuie From deeadr* to d(‘cad(' thc‘ eountry ])0})ulation 
has diminiihed in the mo-t larnentafik' ni^jiner. ant^at the 
same time the })i oductivity of the soil riasi- •'Jiruiik, while 
during the same period the agricultural productivity of 
other eountri(‘s which are similarly situated as Creat 
Britain has vastly inerea‘'ed I'he flight of tlie peo[)le 
may be ^een from tlie figures given on tln^ follc^wing page. 
The fligdit from tlie eountry, which is elocpuaitly attested 
by tlie figures give n, lias had a mo'-t disa^u ous«i‘fTecii not 
only upon Brttisii agricultural production, but also or? thS 
national ])hy^i({ue on the healtli and strengtli of the race.' 
They show that the Hriysh layd systeun urgently cries for 
reform, that ks maintenance is impossible 
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Number of Male Agricultural Labourers'. 







Year. 

1 In Knqland ' 
and ITe./fs. 

In 

Seal land. 

In 

[ reland. 

i In the 

United 

I\ in (} do m* 

1851 

1,097,800 ' 

140,200 

8.70,100 

i 2,088,100 

1861 

1 1,079.000 

12.7,900 

6.02 200 

' 1,801,100 

1871 

: 902.800 ' 

111,000 

r)0<).700 

' 1,. 723, 500 

1881. .. 

T 807,600 

91,800 

293, .300 

1,192,700 

1891 

i 709, ,900 

'8.7,100 

2.71,700 

1,046.100 

loot 

! .783 800 

73,800 ! 

212,200 

869.800 

1911 

i 622,300 

71„700 i 

192,100 

885,900 


course, the slirinkage of 1 lie rur al pojrulatioii is due in 
part to the introduction of labour-saving machinery. 
Howevci-, it is principally attiibutable to the fact that 
whereas agriculture in other countries has prospered and 
progi’essed, it has utter ly decayed in (Ireat Br itain. \Vhile 
the production of tlic staple crops has diminished at an 
absolutel}' terrifying rate in the United Kingdom, the 
production of bread corn and the principal vegetables and 
of meat has considerably more than doubled in Germany 
between ]S8(i and 1913 While the bulk of the agricul- 
tural land in Great Ihitain has been abandoned by the 
plougff and has been tunied into grazing land, where rough 
grass produces only an insignificant quantitv of meat, by 
far the larger quantity of the agricultural soil of industrial 
Germany' IS *devoted to the most intensive cultivation. 
Some years ago the two countries compared as follows • 

Per^'entaoes of Aoricflturai. Soil. 


In In Greai 

I German If. , Britain. 


A • 

Per Cent. 

! Per Cent. 

Under com eio])s . . 

6M 

1 . 18-2 

Unde^ ve*:etabl(3.^ .. 

18-2 

# • 9-4 

Un^pr fodder 

101 

! 5*9 

Under ^rass and fallow 

! 8-7 

p6'5 

Orchards and ^ai(l(ais , . . ^ 

d-9 



lOO'O 

1 *100-0 
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The frequently heard assertion that in a densely popu- 
lated industrial country there is no room for a flourishing * 
apriculture is obviously incorrect. Germany is almost as 
densely populated as the United Kingdom, while tfee 
population of Belgium per square mile is far in excess of 
that of the British Isles. Yet both countries #have ex- 
ceedingly productive rural industries Before the War 
(Tcrmany was practicalh^ self-supporting in food, for^Kor 
imports of bread corn were counterbalanced by her huge 
exports of sugar, and she was self-supporting in timber as 
well Moreover, while vegetable^, fruit, and milk, were 
scarce and dear in the United Kingdom, they were plenti- 
ful and cheap in Germany Gerainany's superiority in 
production of meat and milk may be seen from the follow- 
ing figures . 


I)\iiiyiX(; \su Pn,- 


Jn (treat 
Jintani tu 
1908. 


la (jcrniany 
in 1907. ‘ 


Vumbei . 

(fi iiiilch (‘o\N s ki‘ju 
(0 . . 

()1 luiO li cow H j)ci l, 00 n 
o inhabitants 
ol per 1.000 iiihabi- 
• lant.'v 


40,000.000 

2,763,780 

2,823.482 

69 


62,000.000 
10, 96%), 998 
22,146,532 

^77 

% ‘ „ 

357 


Pei thousand inhabitants (iermany had. before the War 
almost three limes as many milch cows OjS (Jreat Britair 
and five times as many pigs Milk is the most important 
food foi the growing generation, and popk isVihe most 
cheaply proiluced and the most nourishing and sustlPininj 
meat for the adults Owing to the abundance* of natural, 
home-grown food. #»and qsjx'cially of milk, the German 
population is probably more sturdy ^than the English. 
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Rickets and many other ailments of childhood due to 
under- feeding, and particularly to the scarcity of milk, ar^ 
little known in Germany. ^ 

While during the last few decades the British country 
population has dirainislied in the most serious manner, 
the Ger man country ])opu]ation has remained practically 
stationary^ The effect of th(‘ introduction of labour- 

macliinciy iu llie German countryside has been 
completely offset b^ a vastly inci eased agricultural pro- 
duction In 1911 there were in the United Kingdom 
918,120 agiicultuial labourers of botli sexes, while in 
Germany there wine in 19o7 no less than 7,283,471 We 

- xj 

can thincfore not wonjer that Germany produced before 
the War neaily ten times as much bread corn and ten 
times as much potatoes as did Great Britain and Ireland 
combined. 

If we inquh'e why the British country population has 
deserted the land wdiile the German population has re- 
mained on the soil notwithstanding the lure of great in- 
dustrial towns whei charge wages can be earned; we find, of 
course, that the Germairfai mei s and agricultural labourers 
remained on the land because they were satisfied wdth 
their conditions, while the British farmere^and agricultural 
laUcurejs desertecj the land because they w^ere cMssatisfied 
with {heir mode of life. These differences in the two 
countries were due to the fact that German agriculture 
was highly prosperous and progressive, while British agri- 
culture w^as hazardous, suffering, and declining. In 
Germany the rural industries were cherished and promoted 
not only by fiscal protection, but by every means available, 
such ^ tli^ provision of cheap transport, the application 
; of sekmee to agriculture, etc. In the United Kingdom the 
oural industries were abandoned and neglected by the 
State, and they "suffered not gnly frpm the free competition 
of grain produced on the boundless plains of the ttv^o 
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Americas, but also from inequitable transportation charges. 
.British agriculture was abandoned by the politicians, not 
only because the agriculturists were politically unorganised 
and could therefore bring no pressure to bear upon Parliar; 
ment by means of its votes, but also, and particularly, 
because the deinociatic })aiti(‘^ saw in tlu' i-ural im^^justries 
not so much a vast army of fainieis and agricultural 
laboui’ers who liad a right to appeal to g^aieial sympathy, 
but tliey sa\\' in the rural inteiest merely a smalj number 
ol large landowners foi whose benelit farnuas and agri- 
cultural Iabour(‘rs toiled ^ 

trom the ])oint of view oi owiuashi]) agricultural 
Clermanyand agrieultural Br it ain diHei ed tis much iis tiny 
difTejed in agrieultural productivity 'riie two eountiies 
compared as follows dining the la-'t yctir lot which com- 
parative tigures can be furnished 

Aciieac.e or \ eti rve I.wd 
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In IVussia seven-eighths ol the agi icultui<^l land is free- 
hold land, and is w'orked by owiieis In (d'eat Britain 
only one-eighth of the land is freehold land ayd worked by 
its owmers Most British agrieultui ist^ till land wliu h they 
do not possess, while most (ieirnan agi leultui^sts tl^l their 
owm land ' That is a very siginfleant and very important 
difTerimee. and the decay of ibitish agriiailtuie is largely, 
and ve-rv likely chiefly’, due i»iot only to the free importa- 
tion of che*ap tians- maritime grain an([ the diHastrous 
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effects of a transport system which benefited t4ie foreign 
producer and p(‘nalis(‘d the domestic farmer, but also tc^ 
the fact that the Jhatish farmer, and especially the British 
•agricultural labourer, had no substantial territorial stake 
in the country. 

The ’nstinct of property is deeply ingrained in human 
naj^ure. I^Ten cherish what is their own and treat neglect- 
f^diy what is somebody clse's Security and property are 
most potent stimuli of human effort A tenant farmer 
rarely feels that love loj- the land which is Mi by an occupy- 
ing owner, and a landless agricultural labourer leaves the 
countryside as readily for town as a bricklayer's labourer 
leaved one employer another employer If a nation 
wishes to obtain the utino>t out of its land, it must attach 
the count ly population to the soil by the strongest tie>. 
by the ties of love and of interest Mi- Baltour very 
wisely wj-ote ift his preface to Sir Gilbert Parker s pamphlet 
The LcDid foi the People : • 

Multiply as you will your enactments for securing the 
fruits of an improvement to the man who makes it. you 
will^nev(‘r (dface the distinction betw(‘tui ownership and 
occnipation Jt is based on sentiment, not on finance; and 
no demonstration of ])rofit and loss will extract from the 
tenant of a (buintv Council or Public Department labour 
which would ^'leerf Lilly (‘xpend upon a holding which 
belonged to Mmseli and which he could leave to hiji chil- 
dren. 


Countless Statements contained in the numerous agri- 
cultural investigations made by the Government confirm 
Mr. Balfour’^ view that owner Shi,. is superior to tenancy. 
For instancy', before the (Committee on Fruit Culture, ?Ir. 
Loci vhurst. Horticultural Instructor to the, Derbyshire 
fl^ounty ('ouncil, a thoroughly practical man, stated: 

At Long Eaton, where tlujic aiav a lot of lace-workers, 
there are now al^out 300 or 4t)0 freehold allotments of about 
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600 yardsoeacli. Tliese are the men who plant fruitr^trees, 
and really they do remarkably well T go occasionally to 
?>ee how they are getting on , they arrange welL they plant 
right, and they piuiie Jighl They have a thorough grip 
of the whole thing 

Q. As a rule, who plants the trees ot these plots, the 
landlord or the tenant I 

A . They are freehold "■ 

Q. Where the plots are not freehold ? 

A. 1 find the tenant^ on allotments, unless tlu'v have 
security of tenure will not ])lant That whei'e the free- 
hold comes in 

Q A ho puts up the buildiniis on the frt'ehold [)lots ( 

A The men themst^lves 

Q Wliat hapj)ens in the ea.s{‘ of allotments that ai’c not 
freehold ? 

A Very little is done in that wa\ 

Q They have no buildings at all ^ 

A Very few indeed. 

Many similar opinions will be found in tlie countless 
inquiries into agricultural condition^ winch tlie (iovcam- 
ment ha^ made 

British agriculture 1 ". as far as its oiganisation is con- 
cerned, a survival of feudal times Th(‘ fimdal system 
has had it^ uses in the past, but it has had its day The 
era of deyaocracy h^’^iirived Tin* fe\idal sysjepi is irT- 
compatible with modern conditions Au ^igricult urr* wiiich 
is iiased on the ownership of the few^ and tlu* hibour of the 
many is a danger not only to the nation, Imt aKo, and 
particularly, to the few' wdio owm the land Thi^ fimdal 
land system w'as general in Eurojie up to the Fjreneh Revo- 
lution of 1 7S9 The outbr eak of tliat year was chiefly due 
to fhe fact that the French farmers w'ere landlcf^s, tha|^ they 
w^orked chiofiy ^or the benefit of the aristocracy and «f tUe 
Church, who wTre the principal landowners T4e distri* 
bulbil of land jiossessial bv the few' arhong the many 
converted the French peasants, wiiosi* wTytchedness and 
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backwardness Arthur Young, the great British expert, 
had so touchingly described, into prosperous, progressive, 
and contented men The French peasants who had been 
i^^clined towards violence and revolution became the mdst 
conservative element in the State Henceforward French 
revolutif^narias were to be found nearly only among the 
progertylefs masses of the big towns, and especfally of 
P^ris. 

The facj that the abolition of the feudal system and the 
creation of universal freeholds had vastly enriched France 
and had converted the discontented French into conserva- 
tive and patriotic (‘itizens was not lost upon the other 
nations of the Continent^ The landless people of Prussia 
had seen with indifference their country overrun by the 
French To increase the prosperity of the Prussian people 
and to attach them to thcii* country by the strongest bonds 
of interest, the^reat Prussian statesman. Stein, advocated 
the conversion of the landless serf^ into peasant proprietors. 
Soon after the disaster of Jena and Auerstadt, Prussia, 
notwithstanding the poverty which followed disastrous 
defeat, set to work and#divided the great feudal estates 
among the cultivators of the soil In Prussia, as in France, 
this great reform was followed not only the regenera- 
tibh of the nationaj agriculture, but by that of tl),e people 
as weiF llie non-Pi'ussian States, Austria, and the other 
States of the Continent, followed suit, and the wonderful 
progress of Continental agriculture during the period 
following the*Napoleonic Wars was due in a very large 
measure to the institution of peasant proprietorship Very 
^likely the Russian revolution would not have occurred, or 
at the ..]vorst, would have been confined to the big towrts, 
hafi Russia possessed the system of peasant^roprietary. 

Occupying ownership has proved its superiority ovei* 
tenancy not only on the Continent of Europe, but in the 
British Dominions and in the United States well. 1m 
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the Unified States the percentage of land cultivated by 
occupy ing owners is constantly inc reasing, and that culti- 
vated under the tenant system is equally constantly 
declining l^niversal experience obyiously proves the 
superiority of the freehold system over the feudal system, 
which is a danger both economically and pqhtically. 
Bj’itish agriculture would never have been abjfndoned by 
the j)o]iticians liad the interests cVl the rural industries beyn 
defended in Parhament, not by the representatives of a 
handful of teri-itorial magnates, but by millions of sturdy 
freeholdei'^ whose (existence was at stake' Phe losses 
experienced by British agriculture' fell, after all, chiefly on 
the few owner>. for the farme'is cQuld in many case^s obtain 
relief b\ a reduction in the lent, while the landk^ss agri- 
cultural labourers could (‘^cape by migrating to the towns 
or to tli(^ C'ountries oyers(*as 

The conyersion of the British land system from a feudal 
to a modein and democTatic organisation i*' imjierativc. 
The a^'sertions ejf tho^e who maintain that tlie (existing 
system is^ best for Gieat Britain may lie disregarded in 
yiew of the fact that they are contradicted by universal 
experience and t)y the lamentable decline* of British agri- 
culture 

It is (erroneous to believe that the hmdlords are indis- 
pensable in England's rural economy ^ djter all, they are 
principally the bankeis of the farmers, the only difTercnce 
being that whereas the regular banker me^rely charges 
interest for his assistance the landlord charges interest 
and. at the same time, claims a proportion of the* farmer’s 
earnings fiy insisting upon being a sk*c*}>ing partner in his 
fafm The creation of freehold farms will Jead the 
developmerrt c^f rural banking and to tlie dev(‘lopinent®of 
cooperation among farmers similar to those d(‘veJopmeul6 
which took place on^the Continent of Europe after the 
cJownfall ofcfeudaliBm. 
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prosperity of British agriculture depends fnainly on 
the army of agricultural labourers. Their contentment, 
IS vital. They cannot be attached to the soil merely bj^ a 
high wage. They will love the country and remain in it 
if they have a permanent territorial stake in it. Every 
facility should be given to the agricultural laboui'ers to 
acquire la?nd, so that they may hope by industry and 
economy to becofne farmers themselves. Hitherto only 
too many^ superannuated agricultural labourers saw them- 
selves compelled, at the end of a life of toil, either to be 
^pported by chai i table people or to end their days in the 
workhouse Every (lerraan agricultural labourer, every 
French agricultural labourer, every American agricultural 
labourer may hope to acquire a small farm and to 
rise gradually to opulent independence Many wealthv 
f^mers on the Continent of Europe and in the United 
States started*in life as agricultural labourers. Eveiy- 
thing should be done to enable competent agricultuial 
labourers to make themselves independent They cannot 
be ex])ccted to remain in the country if their life is merely 
a life of drudgery without hope. 

HAherto the purchase of land on the part of men of small 
means has been made difficult by the cumbersome and 
costly process of transfer. The title to land should be 
based, 'ii(?t *on boxe’ full of documents, but on a simple 
entry in an official register and on an official map. The 
registration of title, which has become almost universal 
outside Great* Britain, makes land an easily marketable 
commodity, and makes it an exceedingly attractive invest- 
ment to men of small means. 

The most 4)ressing immediate necessity for attracting 
labijur ^o the land and retaining the present labourers on 
ibp soil is the provision of an adequate number of cottages. 
The housing problem is at least as urgent in the country as 
jua the town. Men cannot be expected to remain in the* 

33 
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<J0imtry if they cannot find adequate houee-room'fc^rljheih* 
^selve^ and for their families The scarcity of rural cottages 
has very largely been caused b}’ the multiplication of so-* 
called tied cottages which are let at an uneconomic rent, 
such as a shilling or two per week The competition O? 
these cottages has deterred private btiilders froip build- 
ing The provision of cottages let at haIf-]>ricO'Or lees to 
agricultural labourers is due cither to n^iisapplied philan- 
thropy or to the desire to retain the service of labourers 
by unfair means Probably it would lie best to abolish this 
evil by Act of Parliament If the agric ultural labourei^i 
were given by law the right to acquire the cottages in which 
they live at a price standing in a c{'i*tain relation. to the 
rent, the owners of labourers' cot t ago would, of course, 
immediately charge an economic rent . and would be forced 
to add Vc. the weekly wage of the labourer the difference 
between the economic rent and th(‘ URcconomic rent 
charged hitherto 

Hi lt is}] agriculture sufT(‘i - fiom tlu* fa(‘t tha,t it is labour- 
starved - The countryside can Ik* inarlo to flourish'' only 
by the provision of vu'^t numbev'' of additional labourers. 
British agricultural pioduction can Ik* tn^blcd. but \i can 
be trebled (»nly by trebling tlie number of agricultural 
labourers, and the tix'bling of xhv^v is ])()-.siblc only*»by 
providing in the first f)lac(‘, adtquip c ,iin(l dcc'eib house- 
room. and by giving m(‘n an inducement \o work in the 
country Tlu^ hope ofJ>eing able to acquin* their own 
hou-cs and a small fi(‘ld on (‘asy terms would probably 
cause thousands of town work(*is who are tired of town 
life, and wlio havi* l(*arnt to u^e th(‘ sjiade and fork on afl 
allot nu nt, to go to the country After having served an 
ap})rentic;csh^j) of several y(*ars as agricultural ^boarers^ 
and put by a little money they miglit increase their 
proj>erty. and miglit gradually become themselves fiub- 
tstanlial ^iinieis The re-creation of British agriculture 



:4jad of the British race urgently demands the abolition of 
feudal system in the country, and the introduction of < 
that democratic system of general freeholds which has 
proved its superiority from the agricultmal point of view 
and its value from the political point of view in all 
countries where it !ias been introduced. 
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THE BKITISII LAND AND IKVJSING PROBLEM IN 
THE TOWXS 

(tReat Britain is a democracy Jn a country which is 
ruled by the many it is of the utmost im])ortance that the 
people ari‘ satisfied with their lot During the War, and 
(.'specially after it"> conclusion, a great deal of unrest has 
been noticeable among the working masses 'J'hat unrest 
IS no th)ubt partly due to that selfishness which is general 
among men and to the activities of mischievous agitatoi^; 
but to a large extent it springs from jKstifi(‘d resent- 
ment The working mast.es have begun to ask themselveti 
whether the conditions under whicii they live aie worthy 
of men or* unworthy, remediable or irremediable * 

The mgbilisation of the natioi>s manhood has rVvealed 
the fact that preventaiile disease is widespiead amonj| the 
masses, that tlje national physique has seriously deterio* 
rated owing to insufficient food and hou'-e-room 
wor^h noting that both industrial unrest ^nd racial (teterio- 
ration are greatest in those towns where industry is most 
active. Sir Donald Mapclean stated (iuit(‘ coiVectly in 
Parliament on April 7 . 

Among all the sot is! questions with whiclumtunbers had^ 
tq deal at the last election, the housing question easily to6k 
the first place. The revelation of the liousiug conditions 
under which tens of thousands of miners live waj^on^ of 
the most potent forces in influencing the mind of thd; 
country, as well as of the (*oal Commission, in* favour of 
dealing not only witlf that (|uestion but with the problem « 
as a whole * 
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is surely not merely by coincidence that in those 
’districts of the country where overcrowding is mostf 
serious industrial unrest is greatest and the physiques of 
Ihe people is worst. Analytical examination of the Census 
. and of various other Government reports reveals the fact 
that •h6ujing conditions are far’ worse in the North of 
England than in the South and the Centre of the country, 
^nd that they are worst of all in Scotland, and especially 
on the^C'iyde, which during and after the War has been the 
greatest hotbed of revolutionary anarchism It usually 
considered tliat those houses are overcrowded which con- 
tain n^ore than two occupant^ to each room Nfew accord- 
ing to the Census of England and Wales of 1911. over- 
crowding existed on the following scale in some representa- 
tive towns- ly' 

• 

In Gatesliead • . . . . . 337 per 1,000 of population. 

In South Shields . . . . . . 329 

In Sunderland . 320 

In Newcastle-oii-9\vne .. .. 317 

In Tynemouth .. 308 ’ 

• * ’ 

In Ifai by . . . . . . is ,, • 

In Burton-upon-3'rent . . . I."> 

In Ipswich . . . . . . 1.3 

ftf'Northaniiiton ..II 

In Lei<-=\3sfci* . e •• ** 

The first five towns those on the Tyne, are towns in 
which overci^iwding was gnuifest in 1911 The last five 
towns are those in which overcrowding was smallest at the 
t 'Jme when the Census was taken 

Across the Scotch boj-der housing conditions qre e-^en 
w^rsedtha-n in England. According to the official paper. 
Housing Conditions (Scotland) (Cd. 4016), 2,042,945 

people, or ta-OS.per cent, of the inhabitants of Scotland, 
[^Werefoiind to live in overcrov^ed (hWlings. Thefollowii^g 
|table gives som? of tlie worst instances of overcrowding 
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Percentage op Population of Scotland living in 
Overcrowded Dwelling?^. 



Per Cent. 


Per Cent, 

Cly tie bank 

. 72-97 

Kilmarnock . . 

. . 55-94 ' 

Motherwell 

71-43 

Glasgow 

. . 54-70 

Coatbridge 

. . 70-58 

Falkirk ' . . 

. . , 54-61 

Port Glasgow . . 

. . 66-42 

Greenock 

, . 54-17 

Go van 

63-77 

Forfar 

49-^6 

Paisley 

58-76 

Dundee 

49-44 

Dumbarton 

57-65 

Leith 

43-80 


According to the Report mentioned, of the Scoteli popu»’ 
lation 1.024. To 7. oi 22dU per cent . almost one-quarter of 
the total, hved herded four and more in one room, and the 

hornet of 2.259, 7S9 iScoteh ]>eople. or 51 -9 per cent, of 
the population, consisted of one-room and two-room dwell- 
ings *":i.'lere is o))viously ^orae reason for Scotland inclin- 
ing towards Radicalism 

It will be ob.served fipm the figures given that over- 
crowding was in 1911 rno.^t serious, as fai- a< England Ls 
concerned^ on the Evne. while in Scotland overcro^^«ding 
Avas even worse than in England.^ and it wa^ particularly 
severe on ‘the Clyde During the War tens of thousands 
of workers went to swell the po})ulation of tlu^se over- 
crowded districts \\v can therefore not wonder tbftt 
shipbuilding and ship repcairing sufTered particulsrl^’ from 
labortr trouble, and that agitator.*- bent upon mischief 
found the Tyne and (dydf| di‘-triets a particularly congenial 
and receptive soil 

The fact that s(‘rious oveieiowding is likt‘)y to breed 
dis.satisfaction is shown hy the exti aordin^ry statistics* 
given The fact that overcrowding leads to physical 
deterioration can also l>e proved by statistics whJkh ^re 
based upon searching and conscientious enquiry. For 
instance, during 1905-06 the School Board of (ili^gow had 
7jJ,857 school-childreit nieasAred and w'eighed in order to 
solve the question whether, and in how fa/* housing affects* 
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the physique of the people. In its Report (Cd.*2637) the 
result of that investigation was summed up in the follow^ 
ing figures : 

Average Weight and Height of All Children 



^GE 5 'ID 

18) EXAMINED. 




Average 

c 

A verage 



Weight. 

II eight. 



Vounds. 

I lie he 1 ^. 

* Boyrt troiii 

oue-i ooiiied h()ui«‘> 


41J-G 


t vvo-rooiiit*d 

,M)*1 

48-1 

, , , , 

t}iie(^-ro()iiH‘d 


50-l> 

, , ♦ . . 

ioui -roomed 

64'3 

51-3 


(Uie-ioomed 


46-3 

, , , , 

two-roomed , 

34'S 

47-8 

,, 

three-ioomed ,, 

59*4 

49-0 

• > 

tour-roomed ,, 

do'o 



The figures given reveal tho'fact that housing has the 
most extraordinary effect upon physique. Commenting 
upon the figures given, the Report stated- 

♦ 

TTiese figiu es sliow that the one-roomed child, whether 
boy or girl, is always, on the average, distinctly smaller 
and lighter than the two-roomed; and#lhe two-roomed 
than t^e, three-roomed: and the three-roomeci than the 
fourd’oomed. ‘Thre numbers examined are so large and the 
results are so uniform that only one conclusion is pbssible 
— viz., that the poorest child sylTers most in nutrition and 
growth. I tf cannot be an accident that boys from one- 
roomed homes should be 1 1 -7 pounds lighter on an average 
than boys from four-roomed homes, and 4-7 inches smaller. 
Neither is it an accident that girls from one-roomed homes 
are on an average 14 pounds lighter and 5*3 inches 8h*(?rter 
lhari,the girls from four-roomed homes. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that inadequate 
housing accommodation ist usually accompanied by in- 
adequate foo(k and sometimes by inadeqtf^te clothing. 
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StiD, it is^ obvious that people who live in densely over* 
<jrowded. dingy, airless, and more or less insanitary dwell- 
ing, s are likely to suffer in health even if they should be 
adequately fed and clothed The existing statistics show, 
moreover, that a high deal li- rate a^-companies over- 
crowding The death rate rises together with ,thii over- 
crowding statistics . ^ 

Insufficiency of housing and consequent overcrowding, 
and the existence of numerous ill built and ii'isanitary 
houses, is a crying and terrible evil which mu^t be stamped^ 
out wiUi the utmost energy and rapidity Adequate 
houses for che toiling masses must be jirovided. and the 
cost is quite a secondary consuff-ration TIh^ national 
expenditure on dwellings fit for habitation will be more 
than '|> 4 jd for in the improvement of the national health 
and in the contentment of the workers A healthy and 
contente^d worker is an asset . a sickly and discontented one 
a liability, and po'^sibly a danger. 

According to the l>ill laid i)y Dr Addison })eforc I^aniia- 
ment in April. 1919. liundrcd^ of thoimands of houses will 
b(* built with tlie co-operation of tlie Slat(‘ and of 4he 
Local Authorities The hoiming campaign which has 
thereby been oj^uied is highly welcome However, 
provision hundred^ of thousamK of well buiit iliqpses, 
of wh 4 ‘h a large numb(*r should be buiti ni \^*11 jilanned, 
well laid-out. pleasant and wholesoim* model settUunents, 
will not suffice to solve the^urban hou''ing problem in its 
entirely 

The g7'eat ( haractei islics of the Iffitish working masses 
are their thrift le<sn('-< and their restlessness, two qualities 
which are (‘xceedingly dangerous in a democracy ^Thy 
people on thf (’(fntinent and tlie American people are far 
more thrifty and }>rovident than are the 
The English emigrants 4hemsajves la^eorne provident and 
thrifty wIhui rtie\ lea\e theii own eountiy 4or the L'nitod, 
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'S^tates or for the Dominions. Providence is, of course, 
^encouraged if people are offered a very attractive invest- 
ment. Savings are discouraged if there are no attractive 
fhvestments within the I’each of the toiling masses It is 
a natural instinct *n men that they desire to possess, en- 
tirely# anc^ absolutely, things of j)(‘rmanent value # it is a 
nattiral instinct in imui tliat they desire to possess abso- 
lutely not only the furniture which they use. but also the 
houses in'' which they live and a ])iece ot ground Thrift 
has bcTn enormously encouraged on the ('ontinent of 
Europe, in the United States, and in tlie British Dominions, 
by fadlities offered to the woiker^ of acquiring freehold 
land and houses of tlieft- own The vast majority of the 
houses in (iermany, France, Holland. Jkdgium. Austria 
Italy, the United States and C'anada. are owi^d by the 
people inhabiting them The possibility of acquiring 
houses, cottages, and business ^premises, not on lease, 
but as a perpetual possession, i'^ an exceedingly strong 
indu'jiement to thrift The man of small means is not 

o 

satisfieci with the insignificant return made by the savings 
banhs, and as he does not care to invest his money in 
Stock Exchange securities which he does not understand, 
hejs apt to spend all he earns; but he wc^ild gladly save 
could he#iiwest hi^ savings in laud and buddings which 
would be his foi ever 1die preference of working-^nen 
for frt^ehQld houses, if such are obtainable, is well known, 
and was well brought out by the examination of several 
witnesses examined by the ijelcct Commtitee on Town 
Holdings For instance, i\Ir Jolin Green, a woiking-man 
who had been employed during twenty-eight years -^t 
the R/ yal Arsenal in Woolwich, was examined as fol- 
lows: • 

Q, You think that the workmen have a desire to obtain 
the freehold of their own holises for the bet^fit of tht 
in prefei^nce to leaseholds ? 
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A . Equally so as much as an aristocrat, because tte ideft ^ 
of the workman is to benefit his family ; but he resents this 
continual drain upon the savings of his class by the ground 
laiidlord 

Q. Then you think the workman is as proud of his little 
estate as the larger man of a large estate ? 

-4 Equally so; and he would wish to hand^that little 
estate down to his family, even if onl}^ a two-roomed 
cottage with a small bit of garden In my opinion 

it would be a very great inducement to thrift and economy 
on the part of the working-man, because I know there are 
scores of working-men in the Arsenal who have money, and 
who rightly refuse to invest it in leasehold property; but 
if they corild buy freehold it would have a great tendency 
to keep the workman away fram the public-house. It 
would take him into his garden, his greenhouse, or his 
wo;:kshop 

Before the same Committee, Mr. Benjamin Jones, repre- 
senting the Union of Working Men Co-operators, stated: 

\\ c co-operators think that every man in the natiq^i has 
a right to have some stake in the country, and we are 
trying as fast as we can to make every working-man into 
a small capitalist He cannot be a capitalist unless hb has 
.’>ome means of investing his money An enlightened, intel- 
ligent, and well-educated man may not be frightenecj^f 
investing his money in all parts of the earth, bi^t Oj working- 
man naturally wants to see his moneyim ar at hand, and we 
say That for the public good it is absolutely ‘’necessary that 
the \'orking-man should^havc some opportunity to invest 
his money near at home, and so induce him to he provi- 
dent We object to J)eing compelled to hand over 

at the end of the term all the ])r()peity thtV we have pu^ 
on the land It is impossible for me to express in strong 
eftbugh^ teim> the working-men's detestation of the 
present system 

In most British towns land and houses are owned by ftie 
few. The natural ciesire oS the workers to acquire their 
own house? with their savings and to leave them to their 
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: descendants is thwarted. The fact that the vas€ majority 
' of the people occupy houses which are not their own* 
, converts the nation into a nation of lodgers. Thus J:he 
leasehold system creates not only thriftlessness and 
* improvidence, buUalso that spirit of restlessness which is 
dangerRn^ in a democracy The British nation is ^ nation 
of dissatisfied lodgers • 

^ The leasehold system possesses numerous serious dis- 
advantages It causes wastefulness, for people treat 
4)adly housc'^ which are not th^ir own Consecpiently the 
repairs of leasehold houses and cottages are exceedingly 
heavy^ Besides, it creates much unnecessary friction 
within the community. find creates not only hatred against 
the landlords, but against property-owners of every kind. 

The leasehold system causes shoddy building, 
are erected to Jet, but not to last , and it creates the slum, 
for houses the lease of which is running out are apt to be 
utterly neglected ))y their ovvners and by the various 
people who, through letting and subletting, may have an 
intere^U in the pi’operty 

Many official (Commissions and (Committees have recom- 
mended the creation of numerous freeholds for the benefit 
the working masses, but hitherto thoir recomrnenda- 
tionsjmv^ been disregaixh'd For instance, ttte Report 
of the Ro3uiJ|(Comifiission on the* Hou-ing of the ^^’arking 
Classes i^tated . 


Your Majesty’s (CommisMoneis recommend generally, 
witb referei^ce to all kinds* of dwellings, that facilities 
should be given to allow capital to be repaid in rent with 
a view to giving to tenants facilities for becoming fiee- 
hi^ld^s. 


^ ^hat recommendation was made in 1 SSo, but, like so many 
Excellent recommendations, •^vas nt^ acted upon by short- 
sighted party (Politicians. 
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At present the acquisition of a freehold house is almost* 
^impossible to men of small means, and (‘specially to work- 
ing-men. because owners frequently do not care to sell/; 
and particularly because the purchase of a house is a cum*- 
bersome and outrageously expensive (transaction. The 
title to, a piece of land does not consist in an e^lt^y•in an 
official register, wliich is guaranteed by the State or byHhe 
Local Autliority. but in a nuinlxu- ot doc'unu'uts which may 
or may not l)e valid in an ap})arentl\ sound title there 
may be a flaw, and the examination ol th(‘ title-deedt# 
requires a eon->iderable amount of time and a veuy large 
expenditure ol money, and even them thcie i- a certain 
amount of ri^k So the working- ihan is atraid of aetjuiring 
a piece of land or a freehold hous(‘. (‘specially as he has no 
secu'j^*^«^Oace in which lie can kec]) his deeds On the 
Continent the title to real [iropcTty rests in an entry in tfn 
official land register Land and hons(‘< can be bought and 
sold as easily, as quickly, and almost a.s ehea])ly. as furni- 
ture or as Stocks and shares, and any mi'-take made bv the 
registering authority falls, not on the purcha^'er, \>ut has 
to be made good by the r(*gistering authority it''(‘lf vThe 
ri^ult is that on the (‘ontinent land and lioiises are con- 
sidered the mo*t desiiable inv(‘stment lor larmiers, 

ants. smS,ll tradesmen in towns, and ('Ven bv tih(‘, great 

u 

body- of wage-earners in factories ^ 

r)n the Continent in tho-^^e towns where large houses let 
ill fiats are general, it is cornparatively difficwlt for men of 
small means to have a Ireejiold house of th(*ii own. In 
the smalhu towns frceliold hons{“> are g^cncral. The r 
Uqked Kingdom is id(‘ally situat(‘d loi instituting tlie free* < 
hold system in the towns, l)(*can^(‘ tlie vast majoijiiy^of 
i people, ev(m ift London, livu*. not in liiige barrack-like 
houses, as ])eop}e do in Paris IbTlin. Vii'pna. . but in 
small hou.s('s and <;otti^es of four. liv(‘. or six rooms. The 
fa/‘t that tllere is a strong desire among' th(‘ people to,;, 
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jiouses of their own is eloquently attested by the 
ntimerous building societies, with the heli^ of which men 
of small means have acquiied a very large number of* 
leasehold houses. • 

The congestion of the British industrial towns and the 
existence of a grc?bt deal of [ucventable overcrowding is 
due tb a scarcity of houses Ihis scarcity has becR? caused 
Jargely through t]ie inisLakcn legislation of 1909. Out of 
every twent}^ houses oeeii])]ed Iry the working classes, 
built before llie War niiuOeen wi'ie according to JJr. 
5tddison, built )jy- jirivate enterpiise By penalising the 
speculative builder and liy frightening the owin r ot house 
property, the (diver iiiiumt bi ought the building ot liouses 
almost to a standstill ^leanwliile existing liouses decayed 
and the [lojuilation kept ineieasing Thus legislation 
\^iieh wav aimed at imjiroving the housing ot jf J*’f^‘0})le 
actually result4'd in creating ovei’Ci owding. 

Overero^uling is diu' not only io the tact that tlicrc is an 
insufficient number of houses, but that working people 
insist upon living elos(‘ to tlieir ])laee of work instead of 
settling farther out, wh^ue they could dwell in better air 
andffiappier surroundings The congestion of the indus- 
trial towns is partly due to insufficient means of eommuni- 
v^atiori between the industrial centres and The surrounding 
count /yf parti}' to the high fares charged *1)1 Addison 
stated in his ispeeeh of April 7, 1919: • 

It is a significant fact that in^VDOT, ot the 5(KI,OOU people 
employed in factories in London, 346,000 dwelt in the inner 
zone, only 168,000 in the middle zone, and 35,000 in the 
outer zone. •That was to say, practically three-quarters 
of the people employed in faetoiies in London dwelt uear 
their work* It is clear that until there was vistl} m- 
/C?ba8eti means of transport, until there w%s iruch better 
f"iotory development outside the^C^ity, this problem would 
jbe lugeni and acute in the great centres of population. 

W e want to improve om* tra«isport System so that people 
jPiWa more readify get farther out. 
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tramways and other means connecting the towns' with they 
subiii’bs. and from unduly high fares The development?* 
of ^suburban tiafhc lias unfortunately been seriously' 
hampered by Parliament giving to the Local Authorities 
a traffic monopoly Municipal enteVpiise has been a 
failure '' The Loeal Authorities have created ^ a totally 
insufficient service, which v orks d'l unduly high cost. **In 
the United St^es private enterprise lias created tramways” 
the mileage o^ which vastly exceeds th(' total r/iilway 
mileage of the I nited Kingdom The Britisli tramwajP 
S3’stem mav b(‘ moie siibstantialh built, but the un- 

V * 

fortunate workers (‘unnot get out of the towns because the 
facilities are insufficient and the fares too high The de- 
mai^s of the railwavmen and the omnibus and tramwaj^ 
emplo^^ei for higher wages have led to a further increase 
in fares, which is bound to deter tlu' workt^rs fi om settling 
farther out High fares .are as much responslbh' for the 
existence of the slums as the abscMiee of a sufficient number 
of houses < 

The creation of the freehold system in the towns L desir- 
able and "urgent for mant’ reasons The existence of 
millions of freeholders should lead to hettei- housing, for 
men take^good care of house.s wJjich are tlj<*ir own 
over, the freehold ‘^3’stem would imprqvt' not bnH’ the 
ph3^sfcal health of the country, but its politital and social 
health as well It is da^^erous lor a nation wdiere the 
many rule that the bulk of the land in town* and country 
should be in the hands of tke few The result has been 
that the landowners and the houseowners have'been treated 
byfhe politicians as if they were the natural enpmies o! the 
people Tjius J:he masses have been taught to look ^or %n 
improvement of the bowsing conditions rather to tl^ 
Government than to rely upon th(‘ir own exertions, and io 
expect an iipprovement in htiusing rather from expropri- 



thaii froto thrift. These ideas are very dangerous, 
and they may prove fatal to England’s peace and future. 
The freehold system, the system whereby a large land-^ 
owner only lends, but does not sell, his ground, and insists 
upon acting as a sleeping partner in the business which is 
carrie(| on upon ife, is disadvantageous not only to the 
worker, Djflt also to the business man. He is hedged about 
by numerous conditions His freedom of action is cur- 
tailed in many directions, and at the expiration of the 
lease may be faced by the alternative of either submit- 
ting to extortion or of moving his business elsewhere. Be- 
sides, the cumbrous s^^stem of land transfer causes endless 
delay s» It often takes an English business man longer 
to find out the soundness of his title than it takes a Ger- 
man, French, or American business man to acquire his 
l^nd and to build his factory 



CHAPTER XXJI] 

THE IXEFPirrKNCY OF BinTISIl INDUSTRIAL 
PKODITTION- H. 

The Fac'Tn of the (’ask. 

Indestrial efficiency )>c*get> }H‘o^])erity, and ])rosperity 
lea(U to c(»ntc‘ntment industrial inefl^eiency 

i)ring about povc'rty iineniployinent . and geii(T*aI dis- 
satisfaction and unr(‘^t Kngland’s industiial and social 
diffiiw^lties are lartrcH* due* to the )»ack\\ ardness of her 

t ' * o 

industries. ^ 

Pro^fierity depeiKP rnaini\ <ui potcliKtioii Those 
nations are t)ie \\(‘althiest wliere production per man is 
greatest With the help oi the most piufect organisAtioi^ 
and of the be-t labour-saving machinery an inkdligei^ 
artisan can })i‘oduce as much as a number of artif.^ari^ 
produced by the more primitive* methods of the past. 
The result is •that the* highly productive workers 
the f>resf*nt fiossess comforts and conveniem^cHi without 
numi>er which were* out ed reach theii; forefathers, 
and which, in the time preceding the industrial rcA’olution. 
w ere highly prized luxuri? to men of the middle class. 

The most progressive an^ the most prosperous nation 
is the American nation. The Tnited States hAve advanced ^ 
wdjti? giant .strides. In 18?1 the United Kingdom had 
21,272,1^7 inhabitant.s, and the United States hajl oqjiy 
9,038,453 ftiha^iitants. '^here were then two Englishm^ 
to every single American. Now the Unit(*d Kingdom 
has about 47,0<kp000» inhabitaats, and (he I nited States 

/jKi 
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nave more than 100,000,000 inhabitants. Thette are now 
two Americans for every single Englishman. Only 
few decades ago the United Kingdom was considerably 
Jiiher than the United States. Now the United States 
are considerably wealthier than all the States of the 
British^, Empire combined. England has ceased to be 
the^leadirfg Anglo-Saxon nation both in population and in 
wealth. That is.a very serious matter, for numbers and 
wealth are the main ])i liars of nations , they are the founda- 
tions cf national strength and independence. 

It is frequently asserted that the vast wealth of the 
United States is due to their magniheent naturatresources. 
That i« scarcely coi'rect. The area of the British Empire 
is more than lour time> as large as that of tlie U^nited 
States. The natui'al resources of the British Empiff are 
pipbably tai- greater than those of the ITn.c’d States. 
The United StAt(‘^ are wealthier than the British Empire, 
not because the natural resourced of America are greater, 
but because the production of the American workers is 
far greater than ihat of the British workers. Iroduction 
is wealfh. With tlie h#lp of an exeellent organisation 
and of the most perfect and the most powerful labour- 
saving machima'v th(‘ avcu'age worker in thg United States 
ytoduces approximately three times as much as^does his 
British ec^leagne vh*j is employed in the identical calling. 

The statement that the average American worker in 
the factorj^ and the workshop, iiy he mine and on the farm, 

‘ on tlie railwaiy and in the Cj^unting-house, does about 
three times as much work as Jis British colleague, seems 
;’ht first sight to be a recklessl overstatement. Yet t|^at 
statement is^*orrcct, and its eol;rectness can be pi^^ved by 
meiins \if reliable official figures. • *5^ 

^ ' The United States have combined with their periodical 
|[3eU8Us of*^ Populhtion a Census of^ IToduetion which 
l^orda the productivity of the various industties in fulf 

34 
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^ detail. The United Kingdom, which in the paflit hiii 
, taken only Cenyuses of Population, has at last followed 
America's example; it has taken in 1908, for the first time, 
a Census of Production which relates to the year 1907. 
The American Census of Production nearest in date td 
tlie hr&t British Census of Production is that for the year 
1 9o9. ' The interval of two years between the twi^ Censuses 
is only small. Consequently, Ve can fairly compare 
British and American production by means of the twef 
industiial Censuses mentioned. 

There B a dilHculty in comparing .the results of the 
two oilieiqi lnve^tlgatlons. Many industries have been 
cla^^ilied in dilierent ways in the two countries , If we 
leave out of account those industries vhieh arc* not com- 
par^he because they have lieeu grouped and classified 
in such j manner as to be not readily comparalile, there 
remains a residue of tweiity-Mx industrie^'^ in winch tlie 
grouping has been prac; Rally identical T'ht‘.^c twenty- 
six industries allow us to compare Bnti.sii and American 
])roducUo:i per worker employed, and a careiui coin])*rison 
of the ligures given show's tiiaj in tliese the .Viierican 
worker pioduced in 19U9 approximately three times 
as much as did his British competitor in 1907 That 
fact IS cjearly lirought out by tiic table on p 519 

Jt wail be‘noticed that produelioji })vr w*tjrkeu, both 
perVeek and ]>er year, is almost three tiiie.s as great in 
the L lilted .States as in Great Britain, iiowwer, while 
the most etiicient Bnti.sli. industry, the hlige cotton in- 
dustry, is included in the tajde, the most (*lliei(*nt American 
industries, tiie gigantic iioriand steel industf}* and the vasi 
eligine^ing industry, are excluded, betause^tlie different 
classilicapon^ and subdivisions adopted in llm ^wo 
countries make comp^ison between these industries 
impossible. Thus the comparison is* perhaps unduly 

^avourabiq to England, ifad it been possible to include 



^Boots and hIiocs 
C ardboard •boxes 
Butter and cheese . . 
Cement .• 

Clothing 

Cocoa, chocolate, and 
conl’c^dionory 
Cotton goods 
Clocks and watclics. . 
Cutlery and tool^ 
Dyeing and finishing 
textiles 

Gasworks . . • 
Firearms {ni(> aimnn- 
nition 
Gloves 

Hats and cajis 
Hosiery 

Leather ‘tanning and 
drtksing 
Lime . . 

Brewing and malting 
Snatches 

Paint, c(^om^, a/^d 
varnish 
Paper . . 

Pens and pencils 
Printing and publish- 
ing . . . • 

Railway vehicles 
SHk goods 
“'Boap and candles 


Average per* worker 
; S0T the indus- 
tries enumerated . . 


Gross Output per 
Worker per Year. 


United 1 

1 'nited 

St ides 

K i ngdov 

ni 1901). 

ni 1907. 

1 

£ 

£ 

510 

171 

27 Ty 

106 

2,979 

i,310 

472 

192 

484 

1 158 

062 

1 

1 296 

•232 

236 

296 

137 

323 

164 

379 

184 

897 

422 

464 

152 

416 

233 

414 

149 

309 

184 

• 


1,954 

686 

258 

141 

6,209 

937 

1,729 

408 

4,012 

1,375 

15,840 

4,201 

710 

241 

1,154 

a, 133 

2,274 

k1,127 

989 

\] 608 

2,160 

; 11,092 


\\ 

1,747 



Set Output per 


Warier per Week. 

_ ft 

United 

United 

States 

Kingdom 

in, 1909. 

in 1907. 



• 

£ s. 

d 

, £ 8. d. 

3 10 

0 

17 4 

2 15 

0 

1 0 0 

8 3 

0 

2 8 1 

4 17 

8 

2 10 10 

4 7 

4 

1 3 11 

4 18 

5 

, 1 12 3 

2 13 

9 

1 10 6 

4 3 

0 

1 7 9 

4 1 

6 

1 1 



a ' 

4 4 

3 

1 18 11 

11 16 

7 

4 1 1 

4 9 

2 

2 2 8 

3 10 

9 

I 11 2 

4 1 

10 

1 5 10 

2 2 

6 

1 3 5 

4 13 

1 

2 5 0 

3 2 

4 

1 13 5 

19 Ut 

5 

6 7 3 

7 *3 

1 

1 13 0 
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' 3 16 2 

5 3 

5 

' 2 2r 8 

4 5 

9 

1 1 9 8 

7 16 

11 

3 13 1 

4 0 

5 

2 7 5 

3 9 

3 

1 1 2 

11 7 

8 

j 2 19 8 
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dng industry, it would probably be found that th^ average 
production per worker was fully three times as great. in 
the United State^' in the United Kingdom. 

America's superiority in ])roduetion per worker is 
practically universal, but it vari{\s grea^'lly in the different 
industries (aiumerated. It is smallest in tl.e cotton 
industry, in \^ liieh tlie American worker jiroduces about 
r>() per cent more tlian the P>ritish workci’ Oil the other 
hand Aimu-ican producti/in jxu' worker is considerably 
more than three timc*^ as great as Piitish production 
per work(V' in the making of clot lung, silk goods, matches, 
etc., in which the Americans a great deal f/ auto- 
matic machinery wliieli i-v littU* em})](>yed in tlu' Imited 
Kii|4;dom. 

Some feader^ may say. “ d’liesi' comjiarisons are ry)t 
fair. Mea^uied in money. Anuriean wf>rk('rs ])r()duce 
three times as much as Hnghsh workias iiecause American 
goods are more expiuisivi' llian l>ritish goods " That 
argument^ must , of eour-^ie be aiiswend 

d'hc values given in both the Piitish and the A^nerican 
Cen^use^ are w hole^ule value.s at factory Now altlfbugh 
b(*fore tlie war^the retail prie(‘s of man\' goods were higher 
in the Iviited Stales than in the Unittal Kingdom, 
sale prices were almost identical ii^ tiie two fomitries. 
If wholesale jirices in the Unitial Slates wei5:' considerably 
higher than in the Unit^^l Kingdom, the Uniftal States 
could, of eoui’se, not etXupete with HrAisli goods in 
foreign markets. {lowev#i\ Ameruan good.s are sold 
freely in competition wilk liritish goods, not only iff 
frjreign^countries, but al.s/ in Gr(*at J>rilaiii. Everyone 
knows /American hltjM, machines, irnjilement# tools, 
hardware, motor-cars^ sewing-machines, typC'writV®^ 
desks, pencils, watches, chemicals, phot ogra pine* appara- 
lUH, etc., iire fn^ely sold in the UniU^l Kingdom. Thl^t 






in tlie table the iron and steel industry aiid the' 



;^uld ndt possibly be done if American wholesale prices 
considerably higher than British wholesale prices, 
especially as there is only little American dumping. On 
the other hand, American retail prices were })efore tne 
War higher than Jkitish retail prices. This happened 
becai^e longer distances and highei* wages of sliop assis- 
tants malfe retailing in the United States more expensive 
iihan in the United Kingdom. 

Let us now study the table a little more closely. The 
comparisons given in the four columns are of two kinds: 
they are in respect*of (iross Output ” and of Net Out- 
put.” Now, the question will be asked: “ W1 at consti- 
tutes ^oss output and what net output 

The two columns which compare gross output in the 
United States and Great Britain give the actual whoT ^ale 
Vinlue of the products turned out by the Biitish and 
American worker per year. For instance, the average 
worker in the clothing industry^'produeed £484 worth of 
clothing in the Ibiited States and only £1«'>8 worth of 
clothing in the United Kingdom. Now, it stands to reason 
that^the American outpift per worker would be far ^eater 
than the British output per worker if the American cloth- 
ing industry employed more ex])ensive i*loth than the 
iJritish dothing industry, or if the American l#oot and 
shoe industry iistaUmore expensive leather, etc. Jhat 
difference in the cost of materials which may falsify the 
comparison bjetween British iHid American output per 
man can easily be climinateclf'' 

If we wis}^ to find out lu^V much a worker actually 
produces by the work of his \ (lands, w’e must, of coiljse, 
deduct from the value of hi.y\ output in clothesv/ hoofs, 
etR, trie value of the raateriar^used by hkn and all the 
.incidental expenses of the facto^ such as rent, rates and 
..taxes, fuel, wear and tear of jnachin^^ry, cost of manage- 
etc., for §11 these are contained in tha wholesale* 
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cost of the goods produced. All these items lEtre ,|5iven 
both in the British and American Census of Production,* 
heaving been furnished by the manufaelurers. If wc; 
deduct from the gross output per worker the cost of aH; 
the materials used and all the other items which arO 
usually called overhead expenses, we find out the actual 
value which the worker has produced by his personal 
work. This actual value produced by 'the worker by hie 
exertion is what is called the net output. To sum up, 
gross output gives the value of the goods produ(;cd pevr 
worker, and net output states the actual value of the 
worker's own labour 

Comparison of Columns 1 and 2^ shows that the Anerican 
worker produe(‘^ at wholesale })ric(‘s lu^arly three times as 
mil^\ gross as his British colleague. In other words, 
he prodilces nearly three times as many boot.'-, suits*of 
clothing, etc . per year, (’ompari.son of VoUimns 3 and 
4 >hows that the American worker does also about three 
times a« much work a^ hi^ Brili'^li colleague. becay,se he 
produces' nearly three time." U" much net as tlie^ British 
worker. , If we leave out of aft‘ount the cost of all the 
materials used and all the overlu^ad ('Xpens(‘s of the 
factorv, Ameivcan iiroduction is still about three times 
as greatfas l^htish production jau' vorker t ^ 

It appears from the reliable BKtish ^ind American 
Government figures given that th(‘ Amerifa^n worker 
produces on an average. -^ot h gross and m^t, about three < 
times as much as th(^ British worker employed in the 
identical calling that a siifj^le AmciH an wmker {)roduce% 
ab^)ut as much as do ihnf English woik<*rs Naturally 
peopleX^'ill ask “ How f. this possilile '' *tfow do the 
America!^ awiiicve this jr Do they work ho muc|f\arder 
than English workmcj^ or do they work mgeh longer 
hours # € 

In IdOT#- 11^)9 working hours were almost identical ill 
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the two countries. In some industries the iA.merican8 
worked longer hours and in some they worked shorten 



' Total Uorse-Power 
employed. 

1 

j n&rse-Pou'er ^er 
i 1,000 W age-earners. 


1 United 

United 

I 

1 , 

! United f United 


1 States 

K inqdom 

1 States 

1 Kingdom 


' in 1909. 

in 1907. 

! in 1909. 

in 1907. 

Boots a,iid sho(is . . 

90 901 

. 20,171 

486 : 

172 

Cardboard boxos . • 

23 323 

2 288 

590 

114 

Butter and cheese. 

101,379 

11,372 

: 5,507 ' 

1,477 

Cement 

371,799 

60 079 

13 87.3 

3,195 

Clothmg 

0r»,019 

17.837 

105 

45 

Cocoa, clioeolate. 

*0,403 

19,898 

980 

346 

and confeouonery 
Cotton good^ 

1,290,517 

1,239,212 

3,433 

2,214 

Clocks and watches 

14.957 

550 

; 628 1 

' 125 

Cutlery and tooh . 

02,294 

5,248 

; 2,009 . 

420 

Dyeing and fifnsh- 
ing text lids 

107,746 

190,252 

! 

! 2,449 

1,949 

Gasworks . . 

128,350 

‘ 33,618 

i 3,469 1 

687 

Firearms and arn- 
iiuinition 

17,840 i 

2,619 

1,214 

695 

Glov'cs^ 

2,889 , 

509 ; 

256 1 

113 

Hals and caps 

^Xl,524 1 

5,142 

588 1 

. 181 

Hosiery . . 

103,709 ; 

7,784 

80** 

163 

Leather tanning and 
dressing. , 

148,140 

22,609 

2,389 ^ 

847 

’ Lime 

27,671 

10,867 

• 1,991 

701 

Brovv,hig#ai!d malt- 
ing . . . . ; 

347,720 

64,636 

• ‘ 

6*^209 ' 

937 

Matches 

6,224 ' 

1,591 

1,729 

•408 

Paint, colours, and 
varnish ^ . . ; 

i 

50,102 , 

^ 14,575 

4.012 

1,376 

Paper 

l,304,205.J 

172,224 

15,846 : 

4.201 

Pens and pencils . . 

4,261?^ 

1,450 

710 

241 

Printing and, pub- 
lishing . . 

V 

297,76a , 

38,611 

1,154 

1,133 

Railway c^irriagos 
and waggons 

97,797 O' 

. 30,407 

2,274 - > 

• 

1,1^6 

Sflk . 

97,947 ' 

4 18,867 ' 

* 989^ 

608 

goap a. id candles. , 

29,159 

V 10,938 : 

^,100 

1,092 


hours than Englishmen. On the Vhole, and taking 
trades together, there was little difference between the two 
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countries., America’s extraordinary superiority in pro- 
duction is therefore not due to longer hours, nor ia it due 
to harder work. 

The greater production is, the lighter is the w’ork. It, 
is inhnitely easier to excavate 100 tons of earth with‘a 
steam shovel than 10 tons by hand! It is in^nitely 
easier tO direct a heavy steam hammer than to wiel(J a 
light hand hammer. America's vast* superiority in , 
manufacturing jiroduction per man is due to^ various 
factors, among which two are of particular importance.^ 
The>e are. firstly better machinery, and secondly greater 
engine power. 

Everybody knows nowadays tlyat the Americans use 
much more* automatic and other labour-saving machinery 
and devices than Englishmen, but it not generally known 
that the Americans u.v(* a great deal more* (‘iigine^ power 
as well The fact that America's vast ^^upiu’iority in 
production i> due not oidy t(» th(‘ em]>loym(‘nt of more 
perfect machinery, but aEo. and }>articular]y to the 
possession ♦of far more powiu' witli which to lun tfiese 
superior machine.^, i> ch^arly pieved by tin* folIo\ring 
figure^. They also have been (o\tiact(*d from the P>ritish 
and American Eensus of Pi’odm tion. and they should bo 


studied with attention (Se(* p 523 ) ^ • 

If we now aVld up th<‘ figunss giviui |\v*the Ilrit*islf and 
Amf'iican ('ensuses l(»r tin* twenty-six indiVstries men- 
tioned. Vi'c arrive at the following vt'iy interesting and 
icant result : 


i 'i.n IN 
raKvcM "I ^ 


>i .tt« ' 

U/iio-d Kuigdotu 



I. '1 WI.M y -'l \ 'I'iCMO.s 
, I MKiiA n n 


IUnm 

nhvd. 

4 77!> 


prr l.MOO 

1.182 
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The figures given show that per thousand workers the 
Ameriimn industries use considerably more than twice* 
as much horse power than do the corresponding British 
industries. In other words, the American industries have 
a better mechanical outfit than the British industries. 
They^i^e machines of a superior kind. In addition, they 
set*these*superior machjnos in motion with greater power 
fcit stands to reason that a thousand workers can produce 
more wikh superior machinc^s driven with great power 
jbhan a thousand equally able workers who use inferior 
machines driven Sy less than half the power. 

In the past Great Britain was the workshop of the world. 
In th^ })ast the factork's of the United Kingdom pro- 
duced far more goods than the factories of any other 
Country. The wealth of modern nations is created cKlcfly 
iif the factories and in the workshops, not in the mines 
and in the ^elcls. Even in the United States the wealth 
and income created in tlie factortes is far greater than the 
wealth and incom(‘ created by their gigantic agriculture 
and their enormous mining industries. The production 
of l^e American factorfes was in 1909-10, according to 
reliable official figure>, twice as large as the production 
of agriculture, mining, forestry, and fishery combined. 

All the figures given in the preceding pagps, well as 
those contained In# some of the previous chapters^ tell 
the identical tale. All confirm the fact that the average 
American worker does about much productive work 
as three Englishmen. That mix very serious fact, which, 
course, hijs very serious ynsequences to the British 
nation, and to the British \TOrkers. Production nutans 
wealth, and* wealth means prAluction. High p^^uction 
enfictfes nations and the indi^^uals of \#iicl^ they are 
; composed, and brings about pr^ress and advancement. 

;,, That may be seen by the e:v^mple ^f the Ignited States 
, .and of the American people, whose progress and pros- 
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parity are phenomenal. On the other hand, low produc- 
tion means low consumption, means backwardness and 
stagnation, means dissati.sfactioii, indigence, or even 
poverty, for States and their citizens. That is proved by* 
the example of Spain and China. 

I 

The Faults of the Workers. 

Readers who are interested in the problem of produc-# 
tion will no doubt ask; “ How is it that a single /\merican- 
worker produces as much -vVealth — for useful and nedbssar}^ 
good^ are the only true wealth — -as do three Englishmen ? 
How is it khat so much British labour is wasted in un- 
scientific and unsatisfactory production ? Why are the 
United States so far ahead of Creat liritain in the use of 
thekx‘st labour-saving machinery and in the use of an 
abundance of power with winch to drive it ^ Is it tile 
fault of the employer'' or of tlu' (‘m])loye5, or are both 
employers and einjiloyed ecpially re>j)on''iide for England’s 
extraordinarv inferioritv in mechanical outfit in 

i. 

output ^ 

The responsibility for the lowness of British production 
per worker is shared by the employers and the workers. 

Let us proc(‘o.l with a}>solute iriijiartiahty . Let us hrst^ 
deal with the attitude and the mistakes of the ^workers, 
and .then with tin* attitude and tlte mi.^akes of the 
employers ^ 

The fact that the Britisli workers have hiljierto striven, 
not to increase, hut to restn t out]nit. is notorious. It is 
so notorious tliat it has be#i eornrnent(*d ujion by many 
highly competent observeriY and partic ularly by the most 
author!^ ive industrial ^perts of the Unfted ^tates. 
The views^ex{#c!Sbed by will bt* found in the^lliapfer 
on ‘‘ riie Jneflieiency of JndiistrialJ\oducj:ion — I** 

Jn the United States the limitation of output is little 
knowm. Irf that country employers an^ employed are 
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agree<^ that high individual production is of tRe greatest 
benefit to the workers, to the employers, and to thfe 
nation as a whole. ^ 

The war has stirred up masters and men. Employers 
and employed ha,ve begun to recognise that national anc^ 
indiridual prosperity depend, in the first instance, upon 
high individual production, lhat masters and men must 
bestir themselves and do their best. After all, the most 
precious possession of a nation is the productive labour 
of the people, aryd the greate?^t waste which a nation can 
indulge in consists in wasting labour, in making three 
men do w’ork which one man can do : in producing one 
pair of boots for ever\’ three which might be served out; 
in building one house for every three that might be 
constructed. 

While the War was still in progress the British Board 
of Trade and the Ministry of Reconstruction appointed 
a number of Committees, which were to report on the 
present po.'^ition and tlie future development of the 
principal industries. These Committees were composed 
of'fleading experts in the various trades. Hence their 
findings are of considerable value. Some of the reports 
which have been issued contain complaints as to the 
deliberate* limitation of output on the partial tlfe workers. 
For instance, in ?he Report on the Engineering .Trade 
(Cd. 0073), we read, on p. 13 : 

Nearly e\^ery employer appeared before us had the 
same story to tell. WhilJt alleging that the British 
mechanic stands second to ^one of the mechanics of the 
world— that his skill, initia'^ve, and adaptability ^able 
him readity to cope with aV engineering mant^facturing 
cwlties — each employci’ nk turn corofilaioed of two 
things. The first complaint\>vas that the workman 
deliberately restricts his output^below that which repre- 
sents a reasonable day’s \fork, aiW that this deliberate 
restriction do^ ultimately have a serious %Seot on liis 
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character 'and makes him physically incapable ^ pro- 
ducing a reasonable day’s work, through habit which this 
restriction engenders. . . . 

l^he second coinplaiiit \\as that th(‘ restrictions imposed 
by trade-union rules class as ^skilled work (a definition 
,wliich can be dcderniinecl by the rate of })a\ ) that which 
is in fact unskilled work. Th(‘se two ])oints seeip to 
include the main difficultio with which tmij^lo^lrs hq-ve 
to contend, and which })resent a most, grave asjiect if 
they are to continue att(‘r thi* \\'ai\ in fact' of the great 
national })roblems which will then (Uunand solution. . . . 

e are satislied that both these allegation.-- ai(‘ founded 
on fact. On the other hand. \u‘ recognise that from the 
view-point of labour tliere is somc'thing to be said. As 
regards the re'-triction of output tl,H‘re s(‘ems to hav? been 
in certain ((uart(‘i> a Ix liet tluit tluac' i- onl\ a ciTtain 
amount of work to be doiua and that it is necessary that 
this Vork should be spread o^ er tlu‘ largc'^t numb(*r of 
workmen possible \\*e rec(»gnist‘ that the* basis efi 

these lieliefs is loyalty to the* trade unions fo uhich they 
belong and to their f(‘llov -workmen It has altogether 
an admirable side. On the oth(‘i hand, it is. we think, 
a fallacy tp beh(‘V(‘ that, within piactieable limits, •the 
demand for engineei iiil^ outjiuts a limited (juantp\. 

The traefe unions dl.‘^eo^rag(‘ payment b\ tin* jueee^as 
it increase's production 1 'h(‘ K*-port statc*s 

• 

In ord(‘f topnable the* e\j)eit wmkman to (>;4i i^ during 
the* best years of his life* the ma \1mu4n "po-^siljb* reTurm 
it would seaun that pieeo work, or a Ixmu-' •'ys^em on time 
work, ought to lx* the* foundation as |ai as fiossibh* of all 
einploym(*nt. \ • 

'j he tr;ule unions liave* in Wie past lx*en vei \ nduetant 
to admit [)ieee rate- Jnd<r*d. (‘ven now' ‘#)me of the 
unioijis forliid their rnemlierJto accept jiiixo rate's where 
theAe ha.^ ned jireviously b/m in foiee and. ^»lH‘re piece 
work ha.s^i^'eii^ started, thf mernixus arc* ask(*d tgftdit- 
courage it as mueh as posn^e. \ t has also bec*n evid'cncecj 
to us that ca.ses liave oo^urred wheif'in, should the men 
earn more than time wd a third, the y }ia\c‘ bee n fined by 
tbbir union. «. . . 
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Of course, payment by piece rate should bg fair, and, 
as a is fair. The Report states : 

We are glad to think that few employers of any standing 
^have recourse to a s\^st('m of cutting [)iece rates, a sy^em 
which was })revalent in the old days to such an extent, 
and without justification, that ])i(‘ce work was })rought 
into#cftsreput(e Indec^d, c(Ttain ein[)loyers’ ass^)ciations 
ha*rc regulati(jn'< ag^,in>t thi^ practice. Wc aie of 
opinion that a pi(‘ce rate once fixed, and proved to be 
reasonable aftc'r tail* ti‘ial, ought not to he disturbed, 
except fty adju.stnu'nt through agreed rise and fall of 
‘wages or in c'v^u'v ^p(M*ial cii-cum.stance- -such as the 
introduction of an improvcal machine or method of 
producing tbe same article. 

The R(‘J)ort^ ol vitricni.'v otluu- Com mitt (‘(‘^ contain 
similar statenl(‘nt^ witli regard to the limitation of output. 
For instance, tin* Report of the Departmental Comrftittee 
on The lh)>^ition of the Iron and Steel Trades after the 
War" {V4. hOTl) ^tat(‘(l, under the lieading “Iron 
Castings (Light ('astings),“ on p. 11 . 

nie trade sufler> coiisideralily from ivstricticin of output 
by eijiploye(‘s, and it i< well known that, although 
foiwidry workers earn iTigluu' wag(‘> in the LnUed* States, 
the wages cost ol certain standaid articles produced in 
both countries is considerably lower in tjic ITiited States 
(because of larger output per worker). 

\V^th regard tt) > ire and wire nails, We read on p. 13: 

The ipanufactuie of wire and wire nails is hampered in 
thi.s count by tlu‘ rules of the Workmen's Society of 
Wire- Drawers that no man^iiould take charge of more 
than two wire-drawing hlocl^s, whereas in (Jermany and 
America no*limit is placed ilion the number of blocks an 
individual workman may alVuid. 

• 1 ^ 

lOi^p. 27 we read, under tlw heading ‘‘J^ab^r 

- A T^mmittee of manager, '^foremen, and workmen 
should Re fonm^d in each work^^o discuss and advise as 
Jo distribution of labour ailti restri%tion of output. Thf 
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policy oi restriction is strongly di8countenah6ed teltee' 
of the leMers, but there is no doubt that deliberate 
restriction is practised by individual workmen andrgroups 
of workmen in conformity with the policy of their unions, 
soit'e of which oppose payment by results as being, 
inapplicable to their particulai trades. 

li the British iron and steel industries as a whole are to 
regain tjieir place in the trade of the world, restriOsmn of 
output must be detinitely abandoned \\ hether It ^be 
used as a policy to be pursued or as an economic weapon, 
restriction of output is economically unsound and is 
utterly harmful, not only to tlu* }>re>ent prosperity, but 
also to the future* progres> of Bnli>h imiustries. 

The Report the Coal (Conservation Committee eon-^ 
firm the views e\])ressed by tin* (Ommitteo on the^ 
/ineenng Trades and on the iron and Steel drades. 
y States in its Report, on p hi, under tiie heading Out ^ 
})ut per Reason emjdoyed Cnderground ^ 

One of the mo^t important faetors in the cost of pro ^ 
duction is tiie annual outj'ut per jierson em]>lo\ed under- 
ground. In tills matter there* i^. in the- Ibitish ee)alfields, 
ground for some misgiving as to tiie* future* in view obthe 
fact tliat lor a considerable* number e>t years liefoj'e* the 
War this output has been ste‘adil\ ele*clining. neit with- 
standing tlie inere*ase in the use* of meciianical apjilianccH 
in the mines. 

\'arious reasons may i>e advanced to (*x])lain tiie di&- 
crease*. init none of tiiem can la* regarejeei as‘a(h*e[iiate. 
The matte r calls for the most cejm]>le‘te hivcsti/uition on the 
part of tiic emjiloyers and tiie re‘pre*'entative‘s of laliour, 
a.s tiie future jiro^penly ofdlic industry itself and of the 
industrial position of the* ee>,^'ntry geuierally depends very 
largely upon a solution of tli/ pioi)ie‘m i)e‘ing found. 

Wliere there i'^ any unnee.^e‘'sai> re-stru lKjfi of enitput, 
thi.s ^diould be rernejved, if sucli re*strietie)n is in any 
degree fKte to a f(‘e*ling eif iisee-urity on tiie jiart 
workmen, and la belief tii^.t if tiie y put fortli ii 
effort to increase* jiroduc/lon tliey will sulTer a reouctioE 
in their wages rates, a 'strong effort slKiuid be \nade tj) 
remove any justificatfjn which may exist for such a behof. 



The interests of the employer and his workmen appear 
to be identical in this important matter, and the fullest 
co-opOTiltion between them is required for the attainmei]^ 
of this end. It is only by increased production per head 
^of the persons employed that our trade position can| be 
maintained and that improved conditions of employm^fiit 
can be secured, aijd this ought to be recognised by work; 
mental' well as by employers. 

The 'Faults of the Employers. 

While the workers have kept back production in the 
•supposed interest of labour by their deliberate, deter- 
mined, and persistent policy ot restricting output, many 
employers have prevented tiie introduction of the most 
modern and mo^t eflicAud methods of production, either 
in the hope of benefiting themselves or from sheer torpor 
and lethargy. Some employers were content to continue 
jfroducing with their grandfather's machines and accord- 
ing to their, grandfather’s methods, saying to themselves; 
‘‘What was good enough for' my grandfatiiei* is good 
enough for me." Some manufacturers, feeling bored with 
business, left the direction ot affairs to managers who 
merely carried on in fhe old way. Some were' foolish 
enough to disdain new inventions and improv'ements, 
and refused to take note ot them. Somu thought it good 
business t«o retain their old labour-w'asting machinery, 
as they did not realise that nothing is more wasteful than 
economy on labour-saving plant. 

While one^must not close one's eyes to the faults of the 
employers, it must, of courst , not be forgotten that many 
manufacturers did not car3»,to modernise their installa- 
tion because they feared th^it the introduction of qpstly 
labour-sating improvemei^ \ would result, in " an 
incrc??se in output, but in t^uble with»tht%’: workers; 
that the improvement of ti^e^ mechanical outfit and 
organisation would thus leaj to a ^^ery considerable loss. 
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The American Report on Regulation and Restriction ol 
Output, which has previously been quoted, stat^ with 
excellent reason : 

The (British) employer is afraid that any proposed, 
change, of whatever nature, will result in friction and 
’?ontroversy with his workmen. He fears that, should he 
reorganise his sliop with expensive and more^ Ai^ern 
machinerv. his employees wilJ either refuse to wort the 
new machines, or, not Ixang familiar with the power of 
the machinery, would demand a rate of pay whi^L-li would 
more than absorb the protiys from its use. oi. su.'^pecting 
that they were not glutting a sidhcuait ante ol }>ay on the 
machine, would restrict the outjnit so as tp make the 
venture uriViroti table 

I 

i 

Many i^^ta^e(^'^ migiit be given ol workmen })roducing 
with^ n(‘W and exceedingly exjieiisive machinery exactly 
as much as,+ hey did with the old labour-u asting machinery 
which liad been scrapped. Such ex])cricncVs. of course, 
deterred manufacturers improving their mechanical out- 
fit . 

Thcvari%*us Reports which, towarcB tlu tmdof thc\Var, 
were i^^ued by the Board ot Tiadi* and the Minis^try 
of Itccoii^h’uclion dwi'll un'^}>ariiigly on the sluggish 
con.'^crvatisin and lack of initiative oi many employers, 
the antiquated organi.'>'ation of indu.-tnes, and tjie general 
inefficiency oRthe mechanieal outlit ajnh the nu't'hods of 
production — fauit.^ which the employers ouj^^ht to have 
remedied For instance, the Report on tiie iin^neering 
Trade.s after the War .state\on ]>. b, uiider’tiie heading 
“ German and Briti.-h Workj compared: 

Tfi^‘ re has bc^en generally 'an ab.sencc* of totally new 
woi*ks an economic l^-oul. W hilst tht- country 

can ]>oint^> n^ny works /f the highest class, with'^tht? 
most modern c cjuijmiciit ji^rked at the highest eillTlencyf 
there can be m> doubt t|^t many of oui wider wbrks are 
manufacturing at coh^s which could be greatly reduced 
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• 

if the works as a whole were on a larger scale, well planned 
and equipped with plant, and therefore capable of being 
workea in the most efficient and economical manners. 
In one instanc'-e brought to our notice it was only by taking 
a bold plunge and building works specially suited to|^he 
production of tlu' article* inaxle, [)reviou>ly a (Jerman 
monopoly, that s4icce>> was achieved. 'Idiis remodelling 
of w«)Ias und('r prf'-^ent conditions does not seem generally 
poKSilile, whilst in mgny c^ascs th(' laiergy anrf capital 
are lacking to adopt llu' Aimriran .-ystem of scrapping 
old works in favoiii' ol a total reconstruction on the most 
modern lines 

The further (‘gmnumt aiiscs that with many firms of 
manufacturiM’s. cairrying on relatively small businesses, 
managcanent and ('stablishment charges are necessarily 
muciT higlu'i’ than th('> iKaal b(' if tlu' hrms wert* working 
in larger units 

On p 10 of tlH‘sanu‘ Ib'poil \\c r«‘ad. under the he^^dmg 

The hbitish .Manufaid nrer " 

We havfa as previously indicated, beem much impressed 
in th(‘ course of (»ur investigation by the very large 
nu.nber of rela:ively small firms that exist — each with a 
separ^it(' oi'ganisation. si'jiarati' establishment charges, 
senaratt' buying and* s(‘lling ari'angements, aad each 
producing a multiplicity of artiek*^ f^ome of them 
seemed to take a spiaaal pride in the number of things 
^du‘V turn (ait. whilst few of tluun seei^ied to be willing 
to ponieffinlate buying at a c luvijau' pric^^ a component 
part fi’om rtbi# manufactuiaa', (‘Vcai if they were per- 
mitted to do so by that rival 

A systcan of exclusiveness and aloofness marked the 
engineering trade before tho War. Each manufacturer 
keeps his own secrets, and if he has any special processes 
or special 'method of manufaeture, he, somewhat natur- 
ally, is desirous of retaining that process for himself rather 
than of Adding it to the ceinmon manufacturag know- 
led^ of the country. TheWsult of inaiiy^iirms being 
• employed upon producing a^jjirge number of articles in 
common use is the causing oi^'onfusion in the types of 
articles produced, so tliai no U%o manufactuiers s(‘em 

35 
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intentionally to produce precisely the same article. Each 
one claims some s}>ccial merit for hi'^ own. ^ 

Continuing the Rc'port slate^'. iindt'i the Invading The 
t *e!’m<'in and Aniern an Manidaetniei 

'!'ih- v\>t(*ni in th-rnnin) and ihu I inted States is 
widuK ddfeK'iit riieie inaindaet in ef - work in^as large 
unit- .r- riir nund>«-i ot j)attt in- j)r4'(in?*ed in 

( a( h w oi k- 1 - -t I R 1 i\ iiinitoil anfitlit ^alu ( t hr articles 
inanid.irt in r<i i- |ui>hrd ilnoughrut thr tiadr 
niamdartinei ni<i\ '•}M‘(iali‘'< on a (Mtam a 1 1 u Jf* t( n-ming 

pait Mnl\ <d a *<»in}>lrtrd }h<kIu( 1 .iinl • U lui •^nianUi, 

! <if T in rf - 1 < (j uimie i h.it put w ill hu \ i P 1 1 oin him and not 
mak< It t l^'rni''r]\ e- 

( )n p 11 wr irad und« 1 tin iir.tdnii: >p< < laTlSiition 

< •{ < )ut put 

In tin- t<mnt»\ W' ♦ x- < pt in da ^wh tr.ide, 

] M <irt K cdTv la* on*' t- (i»m[*an witfi tin « om]ionr1it 
'pr( laii't who tM-'t- thiomjhoJit t la fintad State's. 

! )]♦ I' R <’( ‘iRotpa nt I) .i w 1 \ In.'* .uii' 'ant of nnnri r-^Nai \ 

' t I >r k ( 'f dltytl ‘-lit p.it trill' t an l» d 1 I ; I oi i a a ) t 1 hr ( i Mint I’N . 
md m.idi^.tt ,1 hula i < <ot than it n -a < « "ai\ W oikmeii 
.ill- ‘oiRtantU dnMtod fioin da* maimtaituo onr 

.iVtirli^ t<i tfa m.unitat t in ♦ *.iia»th«i mm h tintje i> 
t[a'irh\ \\a^trd and th» i hanj^< o\ ri fiom marhines 
. itl.n!" a roii'idt lahh amount of marhinrp\ daiidihg idle 
s^hm th( '})(( lal altl(h‘ foi w he li that too] r najumai 
jv not .it* t hr ^noinriit Im me ]'i < aim < d ,'l hi' i * a»w iii*lefnl 
and*(u-tlv piocr-- wlmli limit' oihput ^nd t limdore 
d'aifM-r- pro'd)lllt\ of ]M'oht and hmdt wagi ' \jhldt'the 
•ti)-»Ii(r of mu« h M^prtltloll W(»lk pir\«nt'^ a 'V'tl-m ol 
paxmrnt h\ pir< r hnne hiiVn-l> mtiodm rd 

Ihe witm*"!' .idiiiit that thr pir'rnt 'Xstmi of pro- 
duction in t la riigim-rnni: ti ade' I an ra'iU imjnoved * 
aini* un(ioiihtodi\ >inrr thr W ai tliri<- ha^ hrrn a eoiR 
Siori alfh^^rm o enn iit lowaul' 'tandaidRing patterns, the 
spe('vahsaJkon cii iRit jiiit , yi h(‘ eo (totination of irt'oduC'- 
Uoii, ami towani' t he y^mmnniration t(» eaeirmher 
hitherto rival maiiufaePn ei ' of impio\(Vl processes and 
•lyetliod.^ 
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Prq^ucing on the largest scale in scientifically^ planned 
and p^.tfectly laid out modern work.s with th(‘ be^t anc^ 
'most Jiowerful inaduiuux and by mean- ol 1 lie higiiest 
^S^Kbialisation and standaidi.-ation enable- .1 mfi|iu- 
facturer to juoducc' excelKuit ^lood- m gigantic ijuaiitirtes 
at an jnciedibl\ low pri( (* hy mean- ot ext 1 aorrlinarilv 
highb^ Rununeiated laboiu '1 la* bold inotoi-^ai i> ,i 
brilliant exrim[)l(; ot pj odiK tion eaiiu^d on in this maniuM 
Mr. H('nry ha- been a juibhe beiudaetoi’ not fui]\' 

^by pr/)duein£r <i eh(‘ap and populai motoi-eai- d think 
he aloiu' tiun- u«t exau \ \<‘ai more niotoi -car,- than all 
the natioiis^ot Idiropi* eomhiiual — hut al-o by teaching 
the \¥()r]d now to pipduce cheaply b\ mean^ ol the; 
highest -paid hiboui Xafuially hi^ methods whicli ai(‘ 
likely to revolutionisi ii)du-ti\ have attracted the 
intention ot tho-c* nnui who h<ivc‘ invc'-ligate'J ^h(‘ pic'-cnt 
position <ind*tutuit* prospect- ot tlu' Ibiti-h indu-tiK>.- 
Wv read toi in-taiu*- 111 llie IJc-poit on thr KiiLuneeiiiiL: 
Track's \\ith legard to the* bold motoi-(<i! 

bold motoi -ear- in tin- country Ixdoic' the. W ai wiuc' 
sold af a rc'tail juiec* of It i- commonly knojicn that 

th<^ eo>t ot thc'se car- at tlie taetoix 111 the' Stale- 1- undei 
£ 4 <b without ini ludinir overhead charges 'bhe car it-elt 
is sold in the St atc's at about I'So. ddit' clUlc'rence betu een 
the jiricx* <^1 sale m tlu' State'- and the price' lu'iti lea ves an 
aburdant margiii^ toi trc'ight and comniis.-ioii Idie 
manulacLurt of hoi'd ears 1- ot it.-elt a speciality It 
stands tflone, both in it.- c'hc'apne-s and it- huge* outjuit. 
No othe*!’ imfiiutactuier, euther in the* State's or elsewhere', 
attempts to turn out «i c'ar at anytliing like' thl^ price. 
The finish , is rough, but the materials t'inplo\ed are 
excellent. Otlu'r cars, ehea]) ))ul bettei finished, come 
into this 4 ’ount 1} irenn the Sta'.es, tlie low ])ri^c’ lining 
a^ipi^^cntly tlu' rc'sult of large produc tion on si^indardiseel 
lines. There was not before the War in Ais eeVintry m\\ 
Known manufacturer who wasVurning out a live-seatc'd 
car at £200 retail. ^ ^ 

British mai^iaeturers, apparenuy without exeeptitil. 
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have aimed at producing a much better finished carj 
and have paid less attentit)n a> yvi to the wan^t^H of the 
man vho does not eare loi’ ap])ear,in(a' [)iovidea that the 
car will run. noi have tlu‘v betai ])U‘])are(l to sink the 
\‘hr\' large capital in imuhiiuuN and st(K‘k which is 
al)‘>oIutely iHHa‘>sar\ loi tht‘ ])i cal net ion of a \ei‘y cheap 
eai. 

d'lic imnoioai trade in tin- c«»miti\ is ^til| iiul fully 
( |i ■ Vfli ijX'i I . 111(1 It' '(‘llitip ( X [ll•u''■( ■' ale 'till a iiiiorr.iallv 
f 11 till and until tin* ea i t .ike-' a m u'ina i pja< ( • a ^ an ordinary 
1 1 a de pia M 1 IK t it will na t in <i 1 1 \ I m • o j an t < > \ cp* corn pet i - 

ti‘’n fouii ahio.id A ( .yi winch can he *^(»ld aU £80 in 
tie .'^tate^'an hanllx la* kept out <»f (‘lio (ountix except 
h\ dii'cc jti oliihit ion 

t >t hej ( .o\ ermiK nt lo }»< »i t - ( » »iini in tin \ K‘\\ ^ e.\ pia-ssed 
in tie hn-inem nit: Hep. a t Weo-ad {oiiiotaiee in the 
ivCperi '»t tie < oninntt*** m, ( MninKond and IndiiNiiial 
\ .i[t* ! tie W ,II ft d on:; o puhliAed in ItMS^on 

P iT 

'lilt iei,ni\.l\ nete.uox *<tnditinh *.t tie Ihiti^li non 
.and ^t( ( i nelu-ti \ in o -p» t t <•* pnaiie te.n eiei it^ d( - 
1 hnin;^^ pyntion in tie vaid - ti.oh ,io e-( mIm (1 h\‘ the 
h* }»,if t nu lit (d < onirnittie (ti, i h, loat aiei Sieij 'I'lades 
in }»a‘f t t n the defe e le \ < d tie I ni t • d K iiiL'di un init ura! 
fe-oin(<- et ift.n ..{( fen pniiniriix le tie nioM modern 
' fiatai 1i 1 hett< i < e i^a ni " .i t e >ji eiei ci i at< i i jfe e‘ne\' of 
tie ( / ( i ni.ni atel Aire iK en mdiot i e ' in i e^p* < | alikr of 
tie aMjUi-HKiii aiid d< \ » h ►pile n I ot^ -npp‘ie-« raw 

met* nab id pM*<iiKtion aiel <d 'li-t ! ihiit eyi 'I lit- ( 'oin- 
mitt*i nnieik that tie Anentan «uei tieiman n oii end 
-0*1 ind tj ' 1 1 K - e I * » d n let 1 \ el \ o < < nt c i » o\ t h and have 
ihjmighout lie* Ji ofCaljOed f*i' ial;j< ‘-(.de j *1 oduct ioll, 

ukI " 111 . dl not a ilal l(»im le Id iiid \v<iike«l i/\ individual 
iwiei' an ( ornpaiat i\ * 1\ uiikn*>un 'lie die li v idualisiir 
>1 ‘die Iditi-h char .i< t er Ino <dt<n h d tie* ii<*n and steel 
inanuhiCjinM t‘> [>ief* r t<* otain jMioon.d eonliol over 
i ‘'luall -M*iid nekitivel v iiyifeent uoik- lathei I htt\» jlool 
dm firains ami ( apital Jp the gn atcr ultiiiuitt diTlvailtaigC 
d t he indu-ti \ ^ 

ddu‘ iron and luafiulaet urer*> of (lermany aud 
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Americ!^ have duvi^lopud their industries on an hnmense 
scale, aiming at the j)r()du(‘tion ot large quantities of 
uniform article^ r.ither than at vai’iidy of out])iit. Large 
units specially de^igtu'd ler clu^ap jn-oduetion have he(^i 
laid down, (tn the otliej hfind e\ 7 )an.-ion in lh(‘ Lniteil 
Kingdom ha'> geiu‘iMdj\ nnsint the uanodelling and (extcai- 
sio n o^ 1 n<i; \\ oi ics Furtlu'i th<‘ (‘tiic icaiev' ot the iron 
and*st*eel plants ol the ^ iiited Kmg^loni -stated to Ixe 
tis a i*esn It ( )t (‘Fa 1 ( h^t 1 net iaetoi" tar Ix'hind tluit 

of theii' AnuM'iea n end ( terina n ( on pit it or- 1 1!(,‘ jiroduet ion 
of sm<Jl nnit^ iM-ing natuiallv le''--. the te\])enditiii e ol 
raboni‘ gr(‘atf‘i' aiaj tin* ,t pplianc’e-- liaajuently inadecjuatie 

Attention j> i alli'd h\ tlH‘ lion and St(*(‘l rrad(“> C'oin- 
mitte(‘ to the tai t that the production ol pit,-iroii ])er 
blast tTirnaei* pin annuoi in tlie I nit(‘d Kingdom tanged 
in Ihlo in KiiLdand and Xtah- tiom :h‘t Hoo ton- in the 
Lineoln-hij(' <uid Leiee-ter-hii (‘ di-tml- to Od.ooo ton^ 
il\South W ale- whil-t in th(' I nited Stati'- in thestfnie 
year the lani^i* \\a- troin so ooo ton- in Alflhama to 
ton^ in llhnoi- t 'ori (*-[)onding tiirin'e^ tor (h‘i‘- 
many aie not availahli' lor late? than Ittj] hut in that 
year^tlu' nuiLTi' \va- lioin 4 .). <00 ton- in Lorraine and 
Luxinnhurg to (17.400 in Khineland-W (.‘.-tplydia and 
ther(‘ i^ no doulit that the-e liguri'- had Ixam very eon- 
sideTahlv ineriM-ed piior to the outbreak ol W <vr. * 

Production in (ieinian\ and tin* Lnited State.- i> eon- 
trolhal l(\ veiy j)o\\eidul eomhination-- in the former 
co*untrv i)^ thi* St a hlw (‘i k-verhand . a c'omhimdion pri- 
inarifS’ tor .-ellint* purjioM*-, ))ut regulating certain (da^st^'; 
of |ii’()diietiofi aiid^alioi'ating oi\\vv< ainong-t it-^ e(ytsti- 
tuent riKtinlx'rs -o < 1 - to eoiuauitratt' and spianalif'C pro- 
duction as fa 4 ’ as po-sihi(‘, whiLt in the L nited States the 
United •Stat(‘s Ste<.‘l Torporation -an actual Consolida- 
tion — contiajs an output ol iron and steel greater than 
the whol(‘ out])ut ol the rnitial Kingdom and eo-oiierates 
with other^)owertul intmests. 

*TlHk>a^> ill tho qu^ted.'iis to tlu- 

great su|ieriorit of the met hod V'lnployect in tlu' Cnited 
States, and uLo in Cerinan.v. torp'^odneing jpig-iron are 
strikingly oonlifiued in the llepoit ot the l)»•pal'tlllcnt^^ 
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(yOmmitttv' (»n the Iron and Steel Trades of/ 1918 
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I ihiid^ 1 }ia\< 'liMwo \ut h "fillojeiit 1 u 1 im‘h> hi the pr(*- 
eedkij that prodtietmi' per man approximately 

^href* tirno^^i- jreat in the rnit(‘d State^v a^ it i*- iwMhfe 
Tnited Kinii'dion that (»ie American \n f)rk(T' produces* 
about a- nimh a^ t lirea^^ijjli-h uorkei- hnKitk'^‘d in the 
rx c-yprition ^nd that Mn^land ^ext i aordinary 
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inferimity in output per worker is due partly the em- 
ployers and partly, or rather principally, to the attitude* 
of the worker.^ who have hitherto antagonised the increase 
*of output In some indinjJ^ries out])ut per man has^of 
late years incieasCiiLl. [)ut it ha^ not increased sufficiently 
quichj/.^ In other^- it has remained virtually stationary, 
and in some it ha^^ a(»tually decliiKal. notwithstanding 
’great mechanical im jirovmnents made A striking 
instance tlie rcalueiai out})ut per worker is that of tlu‘ 
•coalmining indusy w ix'garding winch the official tigurcs 
of output jiei' man both in England and in the I nited 
State?^, hav(' priwiou^Iy bemi given. * 

The I'elatna* lowne^''*oi ^)ut])ut in the l iiited Kingdom 
is princijially du(‘ to the attitudi' of the workers The 
British workers havi* liitherto endea\ouied !(» keep output 
loV by dc‘lil^erat(‘l\ going --low and by oji^iosiiig the 
introduction of nnprovcal machinery, belu'ving that a 
greatly increased output wa^^ luirmful to laboui They 
argih‘d that theic* wa^ ->o miu'h W(.u‘k to go round and no 
more *that the inti'oduetion ot irnju'oved machinery or 
the'’'ae{‘(*leration oi (.cxiAing maehiner\ w'ould /uud>le one 
man to do tlu' woik ot two that t iierefore the doubling 
of output all I’ound would lead to tlu* dismissal of oue-half 
of Ute •w'T)rkers^ That argument would^ be • ])erft‘etly 
correct if tir ne(‘ffs of man were lixed and ur alterable. 
However, human lecpiirements are unlimited. Improve- 
ments in 'lufcchiiu'ry and in output may })ossibly lead to 
momeiflary uneniploynuait in ci'rtain eases, but as a rule 
improved ]ti’oduction leads, in the first place, to the 
cheapening of goods, and the chea])ening of goods brings 
an enormously increased demand. W imn VatcHies 
by hand, only the wealthy possessed a* 
, watcii. ' Th(‘ introduction ot \vitch-making machineiy 
may have displaced a nuiMber of|skilled wuiteh-makers 
6f the old typf, but it has enormously increased employ- 
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ment in the watch trade, and has broii^lit the factory- 
iliadc watch within reach of the poorest labourer^ It is 
not in the interest of the ina.s>(‘^ that th('thing> wliichthey 
req/hi'L are scarce and dear obiit }>leiUitul and cheap. 
Ke^trlctK)n of out])ut create-- -vaiaitA and dearne<5S. 
Iiicii-a-e of oiit]»iit create- ])l(‘nt\ and chca[)fH‘-- * 

Df cour-e oriiani-cd I.ilxair cat? ke<-{) waec- high T)y 
dmiiijiig the iiunihc! (tf woikti- aid i>\ hiniting the 
qiiantit} of good- pnaliucd d'liai jxiln} ut)nld be 
imriicn-t'ly ])rolitahIc if u \fa- re-tncte(J to a ielativ('ly 
small number of worktT- Tor in-tancf the boot -inaker.s 
might conceivably enrich theni-(*lvr- wa \ Lueatly tiy 
limiting outpcil to -udi an eAt«nl*i{jit a ]>air of boots 
would co-t i'lo A- bo(U- air a nece--ity. the u }K)le of 

tlie c\tmmunitv miLdit b(> made tributar\' to the }>oot- 

• 

worker- Hovevcu' otlier tradi-- wotdd,. course* 
follow the boot-makers t xamjile and tht* re^^alt would 
be that not only boot-, but elothr- -liirt- food- -in sliort, 
everything-~would be -caree and dear ‘ 

The- fact t hat t h(' y of limiting output i- extremely 
harmful do .t he vorki-r- th<it it irnpovcri-he- them tis 
soon a- it becomes general ean ea-ily l>e -hown iiy an 
examj-d^ Let u-‘imagin< th.il tin re i- a -mail i-land oliU 
of reac h of* otlq-r countiie-. and h’t ii- a^^^unu' Ihnt it is 
inhabiU'd by (‘lewai jx-ople. l’i\e pr^duc'e « food, five 
produce elothing of ('Very kind and the elevi nUi man 
Stands between the t\u> gruiiji^ lie i- tho eajhtalisl. 
He organi'-e'- thf^ varum- aetivitie^ of the inhaiirtuntH, 
and keep- a gemuai -hoj) He pay.^ wage- libtli to the 
food-jjr(xiiicerft and the producer.- of elothing ^ \\ ealth 
con-i-ts iti aoundanee of u-eful and m*c( -sar\' thiijgs^ 
4i tlie tcui iTitidufers ]>roduee to tlie utmost the^^i^^ii! be 
plenty of food and (hj^ung foi all ami (“on*:R'quent 
hajifum*.-- wic tle 1 th('|^vages p.tid t(» tlii' ten vwukers are 
higfi ot •]! one oi tfje leu pjodueerS siu-eeedM in 

obtaining ill om the (apilaii-t manager an unduly high 
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paymei^t for his | )[■()(] nee l)y restricting his output, the 
other nine workei^ will become tributary to the tentir 
man. He will floujij^h at the e(^'^t of the I’t^^t I»iit if ilu* 
other nine imitat(* hi^ exahiple and thc'v ])robar>ly 
do so the eapitai^st nia\ be eoinjx'lled to jaiv liiydi wa^e# 
to tljcie uill b(‘ liith* 1(M,(1 and lit'th' dotidnii 

^ ThT'n* will la* al* j)o\ <*I t \ and di-^>at i^iaet urn Ot 

course, it th(' (apit.dKt 'Inaild obtain an undue '^harc^ ot 
the thin(?s ])r<)(heed by !a}a>ui' the ten wotIots \vould 
suffer. llo\\e\er^ e\ (n tin* ea]ntali^t can ( on^unu^ only 
a limited apnaint ot food and ean use onl^^ a limited 
quantity (jt nuinutaetined pnaaK 

Wealth, rightly loiisidered. (.onsi^t's not in money, 
not in com not evim in precious mc‘taK but only in u^ful 
and neees''arv article's, Tiu* value ot wag(.‘> consists in 
ttfeir pureha^ng power ddieir nominal amount is a 
matter of qtiite sccondar}’ im]j(>rtane(.' HiLdi wages need 
by no means nuatn jilenty 'that may be s^ern by the 
exaiftple of Itu.^.via, whiaaa under tlie l>olvhevjk regime. 
fabuloMsly high wagt‘-^ar(‘ jciid A-, m the ])a>t the 
piofluct ive powia ot t ln‘ It us*sian w orkiu'^ \\ a> low, Ru^'^ian 
wages also were naturally low In eon-^e(]uence of the 
B4>lshevik revolution the productive ])o\\(^’ of the Russian 
work‘rs4ias Ix'eivliniinished v(‘ry griaitly, but tireir wages 
hav^e risen s(# enorIftousl^ that some men are {laid for 
a single •day s work How even-, as general production 
has diimnish^d, tlie higher money wages received by the 
Pussiai*worker.> are naturaliy quit(‘ u^ele>s to them. 

After all, ?i nation is like a great co-operative society. 

The -Avoijvers are paid, not in cash, but in goj^lif, for 
is: meredy a symbol. Trade is a di.sgui.^1 form of 
b^rtep. lA^an who produces boo^^ is paid for t luuTi , rightly * 
considerod.iiot with money , but v^th a certain quantity Jf 
clothes, food, (dc Prosjieritf consist., not in Jiigh mone;^^, 
wages, but in high consumption . and high consumption is 
obviously in^ossible unless there is high productiOii. 
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Those who advocate the limitation of output frequ^tly 
»ay that that policy is ie.^cessary because the home Saarket 
and foreign countries ean absorb only a certain quantity 
of »oo(L that ov(T-pr(»dn(tio^i l)rine'' a])out a fall in 
fV’icc'* and a fall in The workin'* in izeneral have 

beta] ^udenni: toi yeai'^ not ^(» nuuh frt^in ov(*:-pro- 
^dnetion a'- fioin under-jirodiu t i<>n ' and in conscquentie 
of undt'i -jirodiu t Kui theia* ha- <d-o bctai nndci -C'onsump- 
tion A -in^d(' Annaaran workoi' produce- a })pro??iniately 
a- much a^ thrta* I'lmli-l] * w oi kci - N^t'vtu t hch'ss. the 
pro})ortion <>f L"ood- exp(»rt(‘d from America i^ very much 
smaller than the pioportion <d lukkK exporttal ^from 
Kn^land (t follow - that m tin' Uniltal State" consumjn 
tion t hree tinn*" a- LOtMt a- ( on-um{)t n»n in KiiLdand. for 
tlu' £rood- prixliKc*) aio not wa-ted IfouLdily s})eaking. 
an Amciuan hu\- Thic*e jiaii- of boot- .ind,thr(*e "hirt'^ 
andthiee cdiaii- t‘ti- foi (*vei\ -mud*- <>n*' bought l\v the 
av<‘rai^(‘ i>riti-h workci 


Ph‘nt\ ftf iK‘C(‘--<ii\ .ind u-(du) -ood- i)etoken- pfos- 
perity and <on-titut»‘- pio-priit\ ilnlnrlo ijiatish 
workci- liare < iidca voii r ed ie»t to (o ate .in abundai^'e 
of useful and nec(“-"ar\ <^ood" but to cie.ito an artificial 
"Carcitv in the desire foi -etumm for tliem"i‘l\es liig^j 
moiK'V waVe- • Now in the I'mted State- \t luf'.n* ^the 
limitation of outjmt i- -{.ar<'el\ know ^ and |\\ here* pro- 
duction j)CJ W'oiker 1- .tbf)Ut thia-e- time - a- gieat.as ]>ro- 
diK tiojun Kngland wage- bi’oadl\ -pe aking, ere* ajiproxi- 
matedy tlirea* time- a- Ingh <i- in thi- rountr\ Af l(*ast. 
that wa- the- ]>e)^ition up to tin outbKak o4 the War. 
Of ce»f^r-e* unde I normal coiniition- proeiin tion and jvages 

* % t 

j^i) hand ii%hand Higli prodiictnm nn'uns high wa^cs^. 
^und leov |1T odue^t ion means low wage- Ne) wjjjd^'2» ean^ 
hop* lee earn more* tha^ he* product*- ngt wlniih(*r he 
w;e>rks under a cajnt fistic i^gime* oi und(*r a SocialiBt 
form of gov^rnm<*nl Idn* (employer, it be a 
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person, or a limited company, or the*State, can 
"At the >itmost pay to the woikman the whole product 
of his labour, for the em])loyer has to provic\(^ the material 
• used and the ^(‘ueial factory i‘xp(‘ns(‘,s Xow, the Viet 
output of the Ibjti^h and Arneiican work(‘i-« compare^ 
as foilov.s a(‘(‘oi'(hiip, to th(‘ Ihilivli and Anu‘ri('an t’ensuses 
of Production 
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L* a^Iier taiuniti and die^^in.a 

4 

1.2 

1 

2 0 

•n 

Lime . , 

:{ 

•> 

4 

1 12 

.7 

Brewing and malting . . 

lf» 

in 

,7 

b 7 

2 

Matclie.s. . * . 

t 

2 

1 

1 12 

n 

Paint, edloiii '-. and vai in.'-li 

12 

9 

2) 

2 lb 

2 

Paper , . . 

.> 

2 

r> 

2 2 

8 

Pens and peneils 

4 

,7 

9 

1 9 

s 

Printing and publishing 

7 

10 

11 

2 IJ 

•1 

0 

Railway veffiide's 

4 

0 

5 

2 T 

,7 

Silk y . . 

2 

9 



•> 

^oap ladles . . 

w 

7 

s 

8 

Average per head* tor all the 
industrie.s eiiuniernted , . . 

.7 

Ik 

7 

2 2 

1 
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No employer of labcmr. whether it he a jirivate employer 
or the State, uaii })(»^ih]y pay to a woi kta' a wage exceed- 
ing the total ialiie ot his production ddie foregoing 
table (‘Xiilaiu" wh} lu-ion^ t}K'A\ai Biiti^h wages were 
lory and Americ a n wagc'^ ^\t‘rc high jt c‘\j)lains why 
Amc i'K air waLi<“' apjtrc >\iinat<‘ly three Iiiih*^ ji'^lngh 

/i" Biiti"!! uagc" riu' liiiti^h w*. alvt'!'" in eardboai*ti 
boxe- w ho-e net <ait|nit avei.iL'ed il pel wrrk eould, 
ot (.•our'>(‘ on an avoraLn* oain no moM' than ll week 
in wage^ o\ tm li the- (mplo\('i oi the >yitt gave th(‘in 
tlie \\h(»le pcodiKt' ol then lalntui leaving capital with- 
out an\ lelnin The Ibilnh uoikn- in Itoot^ and shoes, 
who-o net output avoiagc'<l il >7*- 4d }u‘i wotds caudd, 
ot eain on an aveiage no moio than that low 

amount At tin- -arne tinu- then uc-n- ot course*, 
special In skill(*d nv « 'rkoi'' who. m the c ardhoaigl box t radef 
would (*arn more than *.1 and in tin boot and <hoe trade 
more tlian 1.1 T'' 4d the .t\mag» p.i\ inent of th(* 

worker- in^tlie vaiiou- liadc-- (ann<»t exnned the fiet 
produce of ihc'ir laboui without brniging alxait tin ^ank- 
ruptc^N (-f t Ife einplcA ei wlnthei it lx a pi i \ at e cinplotRU’ 
or wln'lhei it be the >t.itc Aft. i all in. man ami no 
nation tan c on-u rtie nn u e than n ])i ocl in < d 



rHAin’FJl XXI\’ 

LAJion; i MJf.s'i' ij.^ ( \i \xi) ns j’lnniAXKX']^ 

( ( IMA 

1 'Til {/( 'acsks 

Thk, liriti^h iii(iu-t i inl |)(iNitj(UJ hcconiinj^ (‘Xceedingiy 
seri#u> and di^fjuict owin^^ to what is loo^^el}' called 
tlie ■ uin'e>t ot lahoiif ddii^ uiircNt inj]>r(A'(‘deiited 
both 11 ) and in chciracter It ha'> two \'ej;^dii- 

.teiTiit asj)(‘cts an (‘C(nioinic and a politiod (^le. On the 
economic sfdi' tlu' worker.-^ hav(‘ d(*nianded and are 
dernandinV ^imultaiuani-^l) incnaivcd wag(‘s and a 

great Kalnction in the honr^ of hihoin and apj)aient]y 
there* i‘> no limit to tlu'ir clalm'^ toi (*veiAi concession, 
h(^>W(^ei lai -H'aching, i-- treaitnd by them a.s yiei’cly a 
stepping-sl (tiu* towarcO tintlu'i and greater ones. On 
Oie political "ide t lu' worke*!'^ h.ive de'inanded the abolition 
ot j)rivate ('nt('r[)rise. tlu* conli^eation of priv^ite w(*alth, 
thf n;i1ionalisa4ion of tlu* rno.^^t import ant'industries, and 
U^W hav'c •more* 1 ban once* threatened that th(‘y*would 
l>ring flu* natie)nal iiuln^t rie*.^ aiul the national life to a 
standstill i^nle‘>s the* (M>ve*rnment ea-irieei out at their 
dictatieen and without eie*la\ ce*rtaiirk'gislative' or adminis- 
trative me‘asu!(‘s. d’lu* jnte*rventie)n e)f labour in jiureJy 
politfeal •matte*rs is beeeiming nuere and more .ift ecjcient 
ftiieji jts attitudeynore anel ineere dictatorial. # Some time 
•ago a l^:**nber of an important trade union said to me: 
“ The State ^ Okih ’ ll’e are tl^*. State." The organised 

* Fi^ui the I'orlnujhlly ICtvSwy J'dly , yOlC 
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workers have begun to challenge not merely the lights 
the employer^, of the eapitali.vts. wlioni they haj^ituall}^ 
treat a^' if th(‘\ weii* wor^t cni'niies. but they 

hay * t hr(‘ateiu'(l nuue than once to make* war uj)on societ3^ 
upon tfie State and n]>on the nation unlt*--^ t hear requests 
^VeI■(‘ earrnal (Uit imme(liat(‘l\ and \\'rthont di^cussion. 
It lia^ becoiiu' tln^ ciivtoin amoiiL: the woikei^ toMdSrjiss 
at c‘\ ei'\ opportuint \ an iiltimalum to Hu- ( •ovei'unient 
demandinL" it^ uncondit u >na I -nirendt-i 

The *'(>-rall(‘d mne-^t of hd»oui i- <>hviou-l\ an aftcu'- 
C'flVct (d tlu- W'ai t<a \.niou- ( (Mint 1 ie-*are (‘xpc-riencing 
lahouf tioihir- u hn h ( l(»-elv o -einhh tho-«e of fireat 
Britain , • 

In tin* p<i*'t tlioir h.i\a- lx en peiiod- of .i< nt( and wide- 
>piV'<'i lahour nniu-t IIowcm: the j)ie-Mit c ain[)aign 
of lahoin unpi t-ih ntrd in (haiantM la-raii^e iV 
t-jailn'-nni I fiank]\ ^tato tliat no m* m \\a^e^ and no 
reduction !n■^^oIklnL: hoiy- wiM -oniv th<-in that thc'ir 
juancijja} ainn .'i* not r'<on<uni hut pohti<<d I'oi 
imtaiur in <i Momoi aiiduin oii tlu tau-*-- and Ib-PU'die^ 
loi Laj>oui ( nro-t -iijiied on h^h.iH of l.tlMun f>\ jh<- 
Bt Hon \Mlinj Ibndoi-on and Mt <• !> H < oh* and 

]>M‘>*ont('d To tlu National fiuimtiial t ontnciuf* flu* 

t o\t 1 - tji j ( n ! fi Vv/^ 7h Uu ' of \ja 1 ( h -7 1U1‘* ^uriead* 

« • « 

'I'lu t Hilda iiu lit a) < au-r- of lahouj^ rniie-t air to be 

fcjiiufl fathei in tlu :.M>o\in;i d* t < i im iia t ion* < if lahnmto 
cd'iai ha iLu t hr u hoi< t xnt in;/ - t i tu t in r of ra pit a In tUndustry 
than m an\ of t hr /non ^pr* lal aiul ‘•maiUi Lrrie\ iiiU’C*' 
hu h ' oiiu t o t lu ^ III fai < at a n \ pa 1 1 u ilia ! 1 1 Ilir* 
riir-u loot < all-^r- air t\\ot«ild t hr hlrakiloV\n of tlu* 
ext rajuiali-t -\>T»rn of uidmlna! oi gaiiLNatioii. in 

t h^ ‘'rf^ r t h. t t hr llja*- - of Hir \\ < u king < kn^ l-*.)n\\' lirUlly 
(u»nv inrrd^tha^t ]Uorjn<*tion foi pin'atc^ pi<»ljt |v t,U/( SU 
equitahlr on \\ liirh ic» huild aiul t hat a \ai>ii^tensi(yi 

of puhin ovuuadiip and drriiori .it ir roipio! of. industry 
is u I genii V neeehsai ' 

seeoad piiiuuiy eauM clusel} iiuked nith the 
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It is that the workers can see no indiiiation that 
either the Government or the employers have leali^d 
the necessity for any fundamental change, or that they 
are prepared even to make a beginning of industrial 
reorganisation on more clejnocratic principles ... | 

It is essential to question the whole basl^ on which our 
industry has lM‘eif conductc'd in the pa.'-t and to endeavour 
to in substitution f(u- the motive of private gain, 

sotne other motive wtfich will serve >)etter as the tounda- 
tion of a depiocilnic system d'hi-> motive can he no other 
than tlu; motive of ])id)lic >vyy\v(\ . This cannot be 
donccso long as industry coutinues to be conducted tor 
private profit, aifd tin* widest pos>il)Ie ext(aision of public 
ownershi]) and democratic control of industrytis therefore 
the fy-st necessary condition of the removal of industrial 
unrest. • . 

A seru'^ of general suggi‘stions foi removing 
causes of discontent i^^ givim in the Memorandum. Among 
Aem are' the J'oilowing 

A substc\ntial beginning of, the institution of public’ 
ownership of the vital industries and services Mines. 
I'ail^'avs. dock", shijeping. etc., should be at once national- 
ised. Kev industries and services should fie at once 
pui^licly o\\ ned 'Thei^' should be a great e:^teiTsion of 
municipal owncu’ship and c‘o-o[H'rative conti’ol of local 
services. 

• A graduated levy on capital with an exeinjition foi 
property ifp to ij .OOo • * 

This autlif>ritatit(‘ declaration of faith, which is fepre- 
sentativf of many similar statcim'iits. shows that the 
present uiiri^st of labour cannot be cured by the usual 
expedient of readjusting wages and working hours 

In view of the uncompromising temper and the recyt'ss 
demarfds c^ls^Jour, many believe that nothing but,6f^arp 
and^cjecisive .‘Ttfj^gle between ca])ital and fcbour can 
i^-esfkbti* w orkable condition.'* in the industri^ world. 
Force is* not always a remedy ^ Methods of violence 
should be avokled, it pos.sihlc. A% labour war may 
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almo^it a?* disastrous as a foreign war. Hence iy will 
4>erhaps be best to consider the present labour unrest, 
not as a revolt agaiiist society and against the State, 
bi^ a di.sea>e. (U' a'^ a >yinptoni of a diseavSe. Conse- 
fjiientJy, tin' ({iie^tu^n aii^e' whethta* that disease is* 
^l^•ahle only h\ \ loleait nu'an- oi l>\ rtnnedies. 

In -d ^(‘ii<ai- lilia'-- puii^K inptoin.itK- tp'afment 
1 '' OUT of plai { am na'liiH'd t < » UiinK Uiat it possible 
t(» r(‘(‘oiK’rt(' peimaiK'iitlN capital and lahoui However,* 
hrfor (’ ( oimulri me hat I heln vc ma\ pi ovc a |Tra{dicabl(' 
and a pmuam-nt reined} fnr tin LMa\c tiamhU' which* 
t lireatein r he Ikm]} r( ( niomn . <i nd th« hod\ politic of the 
nation \u diould ■'tud\ u- < and the doMryie^ by 

^^hnht]n labmii wofldal pir-<eit l-Lcndeil 'I hat. stud} 
<h a I tin LO ciind, la t m tin i ♦ 1< *n timt * d ail carefully 
exarnini' Lin- aim- aiid » ! om- cf the uoikt i- -o that we 
rmi} i^ino^ \s}neh<d lahom a-pii at nu,^ .i j u-1 died ^flul 
\\ hn h ao not ju-t dn d ,pn 1 Im u- t a h* pa i ’ if- n la i note of 
t h' ant ho! It <it 1 \ < \ t* u > <d -onn <d t h« mo-1 ('rnineid 
-tat«'-i!n I* nii-in''-- mn n a nd oij. *mi-t u lio ha \ e *lio\v n 

tlnmvK^ - tin -m-'i^ fiend- pf laboui lairdpe may 
hain iirn'h fiom \nnrna la! ii- ilnofort Ln\ c r-j1e<‘ial 
attention to tin h --oio whn h \\‘ nia} loam fioni th(‘ 
(dial 1 b I nhln * 

rhe mind* of tl}»‘ laboni woild bot in ('in.tt Rntaiil 
.mrl* a'noad ha^ f<u dt • ado- b< * n hl*i< d t ot-at urat ion by 
tin anlin a}>itaii-t do(i[jin-v of that juiinc of, agitators, 
K<iri Mill >. I In imjHtfiant Nb morandiun -igned on 

behalf of organ]-< d labouf b\ M*- -i- I brnh i soifaml (V)le 
K pureU Maixntn in aim and --pnit It*}>laees in th<> 
f fcu egik.oun<l th* demand ‘ to < h.dhnmc whn h means to 
aboli-h V th< whole <xi-ting -trnMni(‘ of cajiit^list 
nnl n ' U \ and to tax jyi \ at <■ < €» pi t a 1 out of (^u»teiK’e b^' a 
“ graduated li vy 

rile gieale-t rt ii/cj-man ’and tin- greatest democrat of 
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modiijni America was Abialuun Lincoln. He start-ed lifj^ 
as a lujyiberman in tlie utmost poverty. He rose to* 
eminence by his excn tion, noble cliaraeter, and genius, and 
jhe died as President ot tlu^, Lniied States as a poor m|n. 
He ever was the champion ot the oppressed and of tiie 
suffering Labour had no greater and no v iscr friencf 
thanliim. * 

Socialism. on it.', destructive^ side, means irnjioverishraent 
of the i‘ich . on its constructive side it means government 
^by an, aft-])o\\'i‘i tul bun^aucuacy At tJie tune wlien 
Lincoln aii'ued a! jiowc'r the* anti-capitahsl doctrines of 
Marx had spre^ad tai and wure, and had lieconie !mmensely 
populctr with the* workiiig ma-^es m the (Hd W Arid and in 
the New Lincoln clearly recogiiued the ialiacv and 
danger ol Maixian >ocialuni, and o]>pose‘d a Sfine (U4^Ic)* 
critic individualism to the (k)Ctrint‘> ol whose ^vho. while 
preaciiing hatted and (uivv to the wealthy desired to 
place all the1i\ ing emugie'- of t hevuition under a deadening 
bureaucratic conM'ol Lincoln saw in c.ipitai and labour, 
not enemies, but two jiartners ot whom labor was by 
far tjH‘^nort‘ imjK>rt<uit, •ind he })ointed out the unv#isdom 
of antagonising capital and enti*rprise and hampering 
tlie accuimulat ion ot wi*aith While ^lu\^(a)llectivist 
do'etiincs of Marx sjiread all over Lurope, the ind:^vidualist 
viewK of ^>incoln Kron({uert‘d the Ldiited Stated. V’hey are 
wortJi stiidyifig because they have guided, and ai‘‘ still 
guiding, fhe American nation, and particularly becatise 
the unprecedented eiainomic siu'cess ot the Tnited States 
is largely due to their {loliey of giving the treest play 
possible to the energies of the individual and of restri^^g 
the int(?rfeM^ic(‘ of the States in economic matters the 
abiobjy^ minim uiiy The absence of a viole\^t aljt^onism 
boJb ween capital and labour, of the*" class war " pieached 
by Marx, 'has been a tower ot stia%igth to the American 
industries. 

at> 
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Lincolli had evolved a philosophy of his own abd^it the 
"rights of capital and the nglits of labour. In /1859 and 
1860 he formulated his view^ on several occasions. His 
\\f»rds vs ere 

That men wlio are indu'-lnou> and .sober and honest 
in lhet]jursint <.f tljeir ov n inlei'est- -inuild att^i^f# while 
acLUnuilatr cajutal and aUo d tin \ -houid rhoose, when 
they ha\e ac(uinniated it. to u.^e it to s;i\r tlnunselves* 
from aetuai iat'dui aiui hue otln i | )(■(»})!(■ t«i iai)onrfor tliem 
Is I ight i t 1 .- lH‘-t lor all lea\ c t tich man ti et‘ loiicquire 
a^ fci-t he c<in ><imi‘ vdi lu*! wialthy. f 
do not bt jk \ e in a Liw Xi) pu vc nl im n liom,)j:t l ting rich ; 
it would do rmue liarm tli.ui good >o while we do iu)t 
jiropo-e any w,u nj'on e do wi-h to alftiw the 

liumbie.'i man an tijual (. h.im e to luh \uth everyone 


Lincoln legaided the workei the mi;inal man. Hnd 

th( interests of labv.iu a^ ■'Ujuiiin statuiL' • 

« 

Lalioui 1 - j'l'ioj ; < > a no 1 ndf p( lid< 111 < *1 <aj'ltal l^lhour 
(an eM-^ witli*u.t bn’ (ajoia! (*ailil ne'’‘er have 

(o\i-t gd w 1 1 boil’ iabiMij i.ai/(a<^j 1-tla -upMU-i ♦greullv 
tli(^ Mija'.ioi of (ajuud limatnutn tUiuated jfl-opti- 
rnu-'t labour riiiK.iin-n ltd'll would become 

an ujt(jlera die » mI 

I n hie me^^.sagi tot’ongres- ol ilitoitobm 1 8(1^ , l^iiicoln 
slafed> 


Labour i.s prior to. and indi ja-ntieni of i apitaf. Labour 
i.- the superior of (’ajiital. and de^« i \ - mm h Uie higher 
eon-ideialion ( ajulal has it,^ light- whi( h aii' as worthy 
(J prcdrein ui a- any other ngiits } iu ie j-*and jirohably 
will be. a relation between ialxair^aiul capiial 
profiuein^: mutual la-nelit- 

( )ii^Lireh2i 1 Mi4 , m a re]>l\ to a eomin itk^eTd wortog 
men. Lincoln read t<^ them this part \)i ln» hiessage to 
iCongress, ^iiid add^^d 
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Tiie Strongest bond of human sympathy, outeide of the 
family relation, sliould be one uniting all working peopl?^ 
of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. Nor should 
this lead to a war upon property or upon the owners of 
► property. Property is tin; fruit of laboiii. Propert|; is 
desirable, is a jiositive good in theuorld . Let not 
him who is hoiisf R^ss puil down tfie Iiou^e of another, biff< 
let woik diligeiitl\, a^^ined that hi> own ^hall be 

saib from violcaice w fidn built 

These jiliiases >uin u]) the (‘eonomie pobc\ whicli the 
IJnite^ States liave unsw (a viiiely jiiir.^ued foi decades. 

The individu<ilk-t j)olie\ of (Ik* Lnited ^states ha-- borne 
excellent triut 'I’Ik' (Iri^cil Kejiublie iia^* jirosjxu’cd 
marvellously, and ha-- bc'en singularly tie(‘ troni Socialist 
troubles. laird Biyci* ui'ote in hi> -tandaid work. 77o 
Aynerican ( ’(nHiuf)nu'((ilth * 

^ There are no struggles bet\\(‘en jirivih'gcd and un- 
pfivih'gcd orders, not even that pcu'jx'tual strite of rich 
and ])oor wkich Is t h(‘ old(‘st d]'-c<ise ot cilivi>c‘d States . . 
No one ot the (pu^-tion-' uhieft now agitate the nation 
is a (question bet ween ric h and pool Instead of sus]>icion, 
jealousy, and ariogaiiee, einbitttuing tin* relation- ot 
cla.sse!^, good feeling an^l kindliiu'^s reign ^ 

Ihe agitation ol the last l(‘w yc'ars ha-- been directed, 
not against the iicIhu; soit generally, but against in- 
corporat(‘d eonijianies and a tew w'caith v c<^oitalists w ho 
are deemed to have abused the powers wiiieh V privilege 
of fllcoi^poration®cont(‘rred u])on them, or em])h veal their 
wealth to i^l’ocuix* legislation unfair to the jiubgc? . . . 
Property is safe, because those who hold it are fah-c^ore 
numerous tlMin those who do not. 

The b^oil of the (b‘eat R(‘])ublic has proved singularly 
uncongenial* to the destructive doctrines of Marian 
Socialism That is a significant and most import 
wjfiich is worth jiondeiing about. ^ 

^ will perhatf^ be best if we^study firs\ thb Ibistak^n 
aims of Labour, .which have unfortunately filled the mind 
of the workers, and then (‘X]tlore t^e^road w’hich ma}' lead 
to permanent ifiMustrial peace and to genera*! prosperity* 
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(’APITALISM IS AN EviL. 

Tlio^e labour leaders and work^Ts \^h()se judgment has 
clouded and warped l>y Socialist le teachings coraplaii;^ 
al)out tlu' eon--tani and iaj)id iriowili oi capital, about 
agtrreuation and coneeiit ration and about t lie^iijcreas- 
inu \\i‘alth oi ihe luh a- il \\(Mltji in it-«elf \\ as •aU'eYil* 
-Modern indu^ti\ leijUiie- the inve-inunt of gigantic, 
.ind eon-l ant 1} ineri'a-ini: amount^ ot < apital to provide 
the L oinplieat e<i powiihd and \ei\ co-tl^N nuo^hinery 
with t lie u-f ol w hn h inodri n men mah'- a li\ in^;-. MorC' 
o\ u j' .*« t,K t-*i\ (.ill woiiv tai niol< cliieienfly, 

pi'oduer juoH (heapl\ end }ii;^dM I wa^U's *ihan a 

npiiibi 1 ot -mail one-, an II ! t‘-i-t ibh ten<iene\ ha^ anstui 
iV. ard- tie ai/LneL^item ,ind < oi n cnt j at ion ot ea])ittd 
din- teie^' n^ \ i- note m1 :<• tie wojkei- and to ^the 
nation a- a a hoh jt (,.ii -topped o|fl\ b\ .sl(;})ping 
indn-ti\ Miii .d tie *no-t -5e<r-dul bu-me-- nnui ol 
niod<iJi tiin<- wa- Mi \iidi* \\ t aiiegir He has b(»en 
(‘fjmdl\ fiiiineii? a- a (.iptain <d indu-ti\ and as pliiian- 
thiop^-i ij« u .1' adeneufa^ oj# i ht- drnex i a ts rose 

tioin the uirijo-t poveit} Hi- ftannt- had to work hard 
tof a iiiMe Jiodih -u(»-i-t»ie< H« Inni-eH -taited life 
a- a Mi t 'aiieL'U' ( otild theirtoit, lo<jk at*in- 

(in-tn.^ju oil! erm n<*t rie ie]\ fiorn Uif point of viTw of 
the e,’^]»jo_\ el and of the piilla ht / il opi-l fuJl !ll-o fl(*IlFthai 
of^ile \voik< I H( n< e hi- ojemon- u » n‘ (d the greatest 
valfie to both ein jiltA ei - and employed Mr^C'arncgic 
uroti' in in- <>/ II mlift t.Mi (d.ld^toIe,‘ provided tht^ 

(d that hook / 

• *1 1 
We ( ^e bid<' that tin- o\ ei pow iring, irreHisty)le 

tendeii* V* t ovfar rfs agg/egation of eaj»?>‘a} and inef^ase of 

M/e in < vei \ bianeh piodiet canieU bf arresU'd or 

evfui greatl\ nnj>ed(‘^ and that, jnstt*!^! <d attempting 

re*^trif t ^eit [e 1 v#e -honld had e\ ri y ^ncH'asf* as some- 
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thing galled, not for the few rich, but for the iflillions oL 
poor, seeing that the law is salutary, working for good ancf« 
not for evil. P]very enlargement is an improvement, 
step by step, upon what has preceded. It makes for 
higher civilisation, loi- tln^ onriehment of human life, rfct 
for one, but for alj ela^^e-^ of men Jt tends to bring to 
the laborer’s cottage ihv luxuries hitherto enjoyed only by* 
therf’ifth,*to remove froiy llie most squalid homes inuch of 
their squalor, amhlo foster the growth of human happiness 
relatively mor(‘ in tlu^ workimui's home than in the 
milliOxiairc’s pahna* It tends to make tlu' poor richer in 
^he possession of ^better things, and greatly le>sens the 
wide and de^dorable gulf hc^tncam the rich and the poor. 
Superficial ])oliticians may, ‘for a time, deceivc^the unin- 
formed, hut mo]'(‘ and nv>rc‘ will all this be clearly seen by 
those who art‘ now led to leLuird aggregations as injurious. 

The modern world, in which the pros])erity and wiffT- 
bAig of the niassc's de])end upon an enormoiK^and most 
costly mechiinical outfit, laapiires the free use of a vast 
amount of licpiid wealth, ot capftal. Now. lapital itself, 
howev^er great, is of little use unless it is judiciously 
employed by far-sighted practical men, for it is*lar easier 
to ^hste money on worthless objects than to use it wisely. 
Nowlua’e is the reckless waste of money mor(‘ noticeable 
than among the (h)Vi‘rnment officials . whom the 
Socialists would entrust the direction of tlY, •national 
industries ^^ut tl'^ui, of course, they are not Voending 
their own^money, but that of the taxpayer. The jud ^ious 
handling of l^irge amounts of capital is a business. It 
requires certain high qualifications which are possessed 
only by a fev’ specialists. Men who possess these special 
qualifiQgtions are called capitalists. The welfai‘j|i/f^f 
industries ^d ot nations depends not only en the {fjSsCs- 
sion iKf able engiiipebrs, inventors, chemists,»A\ otjve;s, etc., 
but also, and particularly, on *the possession of ablb 
capitalists who act as organisiws i.. iMie industrial common 
wealth. Mr. Catnegie wrote in his Gospel of \k ta I tli : 
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Abie men soon create capital; in the handn dkose 
Y^thout the special talent required, capital soon takes 
wingr^. It is a law a^ certain a< any, that men possessed 
of this ])et*uliar laUait for atfair>. under the free play of 
economic forces, must of neve<^ity. .^oon he in receipt 
of more lao'enin* than e,in la* jndieiou^K' ('xpended upon 
thems(‘)v(‘> ^ ^ 

riu' nio(i( rn ea]>itali-t i- a^^ a ru!<' not a drone, ’"'as 

liie Soeiah-t- t(‘lU u- inU a m<\n who leads an aimless life'' 
of IfujaliilLU nec hut h(‘ i- in th<- fir^i place, and 

sometime^ (’\( iu-ivol\ a Voikta and an organiser, a 

i 

ert'ator of wraltli and ot indu''ty\ and of LU iunal ju-o^perity. 
Mi ('aineLOe h.i- told u- in hi^ Emjitrt oj 

* 

d’h(^ nuKiMii mdlionaiir o ^uaieiall\ a man of very 
siq^)]e ta-tr- and (O mi mm<il\ liahit^ f{( spends Iittl(‘ 
upon hnn-» !f ami o th<- t<<dini: hoc l,i\in<j up the iiont’V 
in the indur! rial in \ < w im h all t lie inmate- « d that hiv/, 
t ho ot unm unit \ in Lunioial a\ ill ooi t ainl\ onjo\ Tlie 

inilhonairo wlu* tod- (*n i-^iiu (htajio'-t artudi u iiieii the 
oornmunit\ -oouro- .it the pinoii pa \ - f'ti him--namely. 
In- -iieltor ( lot iiiriL' and f< « >d 

r 

Ml (^.ir noLno -jjrou dly added , 

fioit 1- .i fomar[,al>)o fat t tha^ tin nia'--o> of the peojili' 
in anv < toin^v aio ju.t^pmtae and t omf« at a !)!♦' just in 
ju opor t I'tn /n ij|( (c aio nnihojj.iin - 

< 'apilii^ ' tij-i-t - in ut.dtii u-»full\ .pi*i i o^u < ttluet ively 
(nijph^^^'^l and the t ajut -ih-t - aio the manaLU’m^of that 
^no.,^ <‘roat i \ < a nd fej t ih-nm' foi ot tin.a i'n^itain sulTer.s, 
not fitun a 'liporainiiidam ♦' <d tapil.d ami "t oa jj<t alists, 
.'i' rnan\ d< Imlod laiatui loadoi ^ .tlh i-iut fiaun an 
iii'^^ju it n^ \ Wealth and nioonu iMUli ,ii>>olule and 
jamlio^ of p tjudaticni aie far t/ioatoi m t In 1 Wied States 
than Hi i^o^diiAod Kingdom Jiotoio tlK. \\ar. Amfjican 
\\fuo from two t^> ttiree timer as |/reat at they wcrS 
in tin* identn.il t/ados/n Hritain As the eost of 

llwng uah o^l\' fthghfly higljer in tlie f’niled Stateh than 
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in Eii^ldhd, the American workers were infinitely more 
prosperous than the British workers. The* greatew 
prosperity of the American workers was due to the fact* 
that they produced per head from two to three times as 
much as did the British workers engaged in the identi|al 
callings, as I have* shown very fully in this book. The 
greater (^utput of the American worker^ was made possible 
^anef easy by tlieir empl5ying more perfect machinery, and 
from two to three times as much horse-power per thousand 
workers with which to ^et it in motion, .as I have showm 
very fully in previous chapter^ by analysing the British 

and American (’en^u^es of J^roduction of 1907 and 1909. 

0 

The Americans have both more perfect machinery and 
far more power with w'hich to drive it, because a much 
larger amount of capital i^ invested in the Ameri^n 
i^dustrie^’ than in tlie Hiiti>h industries An analysis 
of the capital (un ployed in the Biiti>h and American 
industries, based upon the British and American Censuses 
of Production yields the foflowing most interesting, 
most important, and most valuable results 


Kinodom in 1907. 


(kipital in VC. ^ted in the mani 
trios £1 .40(1, 000, 00(t to £],0t 
Persons oii^af^od iii Name 
Wa^d-eiM-iior^ diyo ditto 
Capital per ji^n-soii e^i^ai^ed 
Ct^^ital per wa^e-eariiei 

Cnited S 


acturmg indus- 

>,000,000, Bay £1,500.000,000 
V 7,087,123 

6,493,129 
\ £212 
V • £246 
’V 

ATES IN 1909. 


Capital iiivostod in the nianufactui ing iudustrios 
$18,428,271,000 
Persoyw engaged in .sanu^ 

Wages -Cadiz’s ditto ditto 

per pcrso^yomployod. $2,415 
iCapital per^vage-oarnor, $2,786 

It will be noticed that the cpjhtal per worker is from 
two to three t^mes as great in the iJnited Sj:ate3 as in^tjie 


- £:k085, 654.000 

7,tn^78 
'Wi'rv046 
£483 

£557 

« • 
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United Kjngdom. We can therefore not won^r ^that 
, diitput and wages per worker also are from two to throe 
times as great in the Tnited States as in (Jreat Britain, 

The British (Vn^us of Produetion 

'fhi' agLrn‘giU(* oi all uuiustriiil eapiial iirnved at — viz., 
£V .4no.ooo.Moo lo i 1 .(loo oo(Mm>o ine)n(h‘s hotji the 
value of hind, itnildinus .ind j>lant and the \aliir of ^le 
\\ OI king eaj)i ta 1 n-ed in the va non-”ent t‘i pi i-( - 

'['he ^tai't liiii: d life? el K e hcO w eeli the Bi itl^h and Aiueri- 
ean e.ijatal em[*h;\e(l pti w^oikei in indu-li\ i- theiefore 
not due to a LO'tMt undei at (Uiu nt i»!i'(he p;irt of the 
ih'iti-h Ceiii 11 - take! 'I lie P)riti-h indii-t lies' ''idhu', not 
from a jiholioia ot tapital hut /nun it- in-utlu’it‘ncy. 
frotii linaiKial anano.a ^tt tin re ao lahoui leaders 
w ad\ ttt at(‘ lh(' diniinutnui and e\ ( n tile de-tiuetion, 
ol eafutal ui the inteie-t <4 and l«u tlie henetit nf tiy 
vorktu- * 

ddn -te<ifl\ giiouiief jK^ouhilioii t h( ttin-t<int ineiease 
in tin o iiH o-a-ini: nurid>ei ef pei^ple 

^Ull('h 1- iu^Higitt about h\ the iiKM-a-ing want- f»4t hy 
nnui u lip li\f 01 a {M-nod of ad\.oeing < niloatmn i^cpdre 
a ( on-taiit And rapid iia lea-e in tlie iiir orin id I h< nation 
and (d tie indi\ idiial- < nmp' t-ing 0 ddiat i apid inerease 
in lie one y^ii fa' -r< uoal (ud\ h\ .t eon • -pondiiigiC 
rapid lie i^-o m [)i o<lu( t e m u lie h in t m rt ♦ an h( brought 
about •f Jin \ b\ a lajud iie n a-i in eapita) !n\e-ted«in 
u airie*u-f*s iii.ieinnt i \ lailu a\ siuppuigr etc. 
ddje ^ el \ full and frhabjo Ariierean ''tati-tie- , Mlifor* 
luiiat(d\. ie» eoi ro-j)( .nduiL' -tati-te - e\i-t ^foi (ir(*ai 
Br Ij^ll) enaid* u- to gauge tie- y<‘all\ f<i[)lt<il ie(|Uire' 
nif'O^^mdu'tne- Ide - (-.'pit al jn \ e-te(i in t hWirnerican 
indu-trie,- ai^ounted ai tin t en-u- of Brtii^luetion of 
t^> S 4‘JT> *Jf7n ooo i,\ t(.i^ ()Ha (;ri| 000 It an^ninted. at* 
the ( Vn-u - of Bi o(jui f ioiy>f j o 1 4 to or to 

£i,57»Hd do ah7 It fpilowft tfiul during Uie five yciifs 

t • «r7 ^ 
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from 1^9 to 1914 the capital invested in th* American 
industries was increased by the gigantic sum (jf 
£872,481,587. That huge sum of money, required by 
the American manufacturing indu8trk\s. had to be found 
by the capitalists, and it ^ame, of course, out prt^ts. 
However, this \^\uA all in addition to this sum whieh 
actu^lV was added to the value of the Ameiican iftdustrial 
outfit in tlie fotm of mnv buildings, macliinery, etc., at 
least as large a sum was added to it in the form of renewals 
and lepairs. while an additio;ial liuge amount was spent 
in the enadion o? buildings iuid maehineiy which proved 
unprofitable, became disiLA.'d and was therefcwe excluded 
from^tlie (Vuisus liguyes. Capitalists’ jirofUs have evi- 
dently their uses 

The most eminent American economists share #Mi 
Carnegie's opinion that the great capitalist's, far from 
being tlic em*mies of society, are indispensable in modern 
business, that what the Socialises sneeringly call “ capital- 
ism ’’ is not a curse, but a blessing. For instance. 
Professor Hadley, the President of the celebi'ated Vale 
Ui'jvi^’sity, wrote in hi^' excellent book Economics : 

To the median'al ecauiomi'-t the business man was a 
licensed robber, to the modern econonnst he is a public 
benefacto;’ To-day we believe that ih^hn^y is made 

Oii*u lafge scale by doing the public a servi(*g -H' a man’s 
goods command higli price, we assume that laUias met 
an actual need. If tliis jirice furnishes him a large . \argin 
of profit, wg believe that he has so organised the la'i^our 
under his control as to diminish not only his a expenses, 
but the acj^ual labour cost of producing the goods. So 
confident are \vc of the substantial identity of int^^sl 
between t,i^ business man and the community as >\V^ole 
Hiat we give our capitalists the freest change tqjl direct 
the^;Jroductive^iorces of society to their ^wi> individual 
|)rofit. Ev(hi the mistakes of private enterprise may prcfv^ 
a means of pro^re.ss to society, s’^jice tliey show at com- 
paratively sma^ cost what is to be Avoide^l m the futuf^. 
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The fact that the present organisation of capitaljis ihe 
reltilt of historical development, and that the present 
forms have survived while others failed, is the atfongest 
prbof of their vitality. . . . While it is undoubtedly 
truejthat the various rights of tjie capitalist depend upon 
the existence of a eivili^t'd society which maintains them, 
it •seems equally true that the exist ('n^e of a civilised 
society in the stre^^ of tlu* struggh* for existence ^•ii^bng 
difTerent inemher- of the human race (h'pends, for the 
'present at any rate ujion maintaining the rights of the 
capitalist 

Many labour leadei-' and workfws, while acknowledging 
llm nece--itv of abundant capital, object to tiu‘ individual 
capitah-t Thry assert that tht* capitalist employer 
autocratically dircat^ indu-try .in' ac cc)rdance with his 
pei^uial will and uLirn d'hat view i- totally mistaken. 
The mo-t powerful and rno-t autoeratu ea]>]tali''t has a 
still more |Toweiful and more .luto^ratic nqi>t(*r Lorif 
Levei'liuline the IhiLdi'h soap kiiej w ho st art ♦*(] his cau^r 
a^ a ]>oor Otocei - a--i'taiif -tateil ou heetunla*!' 7 1917, 
at IJolton ad^lrc“^>lnL' a meeting hugely eornposech of 
w'orktT" , 

• • f 

You w ill ,* perhap- tliink i am a master, and }>erhapB 
tiiat men who are working for thi* eornpany of which i 
am chairma^cfxiie undej the ription of servants. 
Think a mori' deeply {(^r a moiie nt I'heye ns ijut a 

man in tin' ro<un not one in this ehafi h, who lias so 
hard a*p^kma'tc i o\ er him a^ t he >o called mfv^'ters have. 
So a this woild 1- ((Uiceined the master ef every 
em})lo\a'i of liboui in i'lolion .uid in tin* I iiitfd Kingdom 
is the ( orisurner \ ou can s# e this evei v <iay Articles 
go uj) in d< rnand. and the (uiterjuise that produces such 
Is liouri'hing Tiieii tin* ef>nsumer eea.si.s to 
xhuiFimythat .u'tn le, take^ t j something else. til/* man 
who. as /'tn I’^’yer, was j>rohperoiis and suec esvfid is reduced 
V^/he l^infuupt< y' ( ourt^ ainl i.s as mucui di^^chargt^ 
the so-( ailed se rvant There is not a niaHt<jr in tb© 

Uniteci Kuigdoin tcedaf wlnj^has not a supreme mafitef 
utci him in lihe I he eonMiiner 
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A becomes a great capitalist because ke meets a 
great , public want and renders a great public service 
and frequently ho has to light the most determined oppo- 
sition of those whom he wislies to benefit. Hostile crowds 
smashed the textile machfnery and tried to prevent^he 
buil^iyg of the railways. Railway surveys had often to 
be^madb at niglit. A democratic (Jovernment wduld pro- 
bably have ndu^ed to undcrtaki* so unpopular a measure 
as the inJ:roduction of nu'chanical spinning and weaving 
and of iailwa\ -building U i.-. a fallacy to describe 
the great capitalist as an (exploiter and a curse to society. 

Private fnv(‘<torv also \Mio do not managt? industrial 
and 1‘ommei’ciul undertakings ar(‘ not merely drones 
The* capital of tlu* invi'stors is, as a rule, the result of 
their own labour and tlnalt oi- of tlu' labour and thrifL^of 
t^eir forbeai's, and t fii‘y pi'ovide a large ])art ^f the funds 
which are eifiplo\(*d by managing ca])italists, financiers, 
eitc., for the d('V<do[)in»mt of co^im{‘rc(‘ and of industry. 

^Illie manutai tui(‘r, unlike tlu^ workma receives no 
regular, tix(*d. and secure })ay, but a variafjeone. He 
is (fiaid by result Ik h(‘ is uiiskdled or incoi^jpetent, 
he will go baidcrupt if lu‘ iv moderately codipetent, he 
will olitain a moderal(‘ iiuonu'. if he i> highly competent, 
Ke iqay b^a-onu' waailthy Payment by resuP^i^s a mighty 
,, '^t-unulus. TheldTort to make money is a*moV powerful 
incentive tn wori! ill th(‘ service^ of the comrinVnty — is, 
in fact* the ino>t powerful incentive the world hi'^^yet 
known, (Jreat wealth is accumulated in industry by 
great servi(;es rendeied to society. Mr. ('arnegie obtained 
a gigantic fortuiu* by creating in the Ibiited Statesjiy^ar 
the greal^t iron industry in the vv'orld. Mil!i(Vni> of 
Sinj^icans hav^^ become prosperous owiiicr tm that man’s 
•business genius. 

The factoricv^ and workshops '^hich have arisen owflig 
to Mr. Carnegie's extraordinary business ajiility empj»y 
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hijndreds of thousands of workers. He has creato^^ 
towns. Countless millions had to be sunk by Mr. Caniegie 
and his ass(,»ciates in ei'(‘ating tliat grt'al American industry. 
Mr. Carnegie started life a^ a iKuniiless wuiker, and so did 
mosi of his a^'^oc•late> When from, t hen, did Mr. Carnegie 
anl1 hn c <>- 1 )inH t(>r-. g(‘t tht‘ (uioiinou- funds recjjuired 
for eii'atbiii th(‘ iron indy^tiy in tlu‘ \foKd*? 

<Chiefl\ out of and the^e enabled tin* Direc- 
tors to ])a\ ^ubvtanti.i! to a \a^t aiinv of uorkers. 

Prof('*-s()r lladlrN ' ])ithil\ uiote ‘ A<*euniulationf. of 
capital lia\ e then <‘hi(d u-efulne-^ a^ a nieaii'' of ])rodueing 
iiu'onu' *l*nt ( olo>.sal j)iohtsbf t he < ai negiehuitia prise 
bentdited eliietix tin- worker- 'Fh* ('ariK'LTie uealth'isa 
trifle eoinpaied with t lu \MMlth w hn h Mr Carne’gie 
ha‘-^i stnluited among tie American pe(jple 

W'eait h i- pleated b\ t }m* ( o- uper.it ion <;f \ ar loUs faeloiV 
— namelv ( apital lah<an t^Mhrm'al ai)iln\ and tlie 
comminjit\ Labum i- ..nr- <>f tie- f.ntor- arid it i^. of 
course, indi-pim-a bh How e \ ei <lire( ting and oi ganisyig 
ability 1- M^jail\ indl-pen-able, t^i l.tln»u? left to its(*H 
pi(aiu(e> onI\ htth If .i !ar • fa< t < a \ experuncis 

mi-foiluiif w hat iiapp^ri- ' A n»w rna fjaioi i - ap}»«)inted 
He m.i\ ( hange the or gani-at i* ai and tie maehinery 
but lie Will 1 f he n ( apablv. liC )Vlll* 

make tlay,/u t/a\ < efiirigd\ ja<»-}Miufi- 'Fin same 

worker- yi, o Were workrng with a h*-*^ .iml*\sho we!^‘ 
thn.'^^icd with disrui--al are pr<aiu( mg j^ao-peritN. 
The -utie-- uf indii-tne- a- (fl iirmie- depends yrmei 
pailv on the a<i'*r- A goud ( »< nei al maki*'- a gj,a>il army . 
and^^J- w Ml t h a- m to h a- aii ai m \ , although the soldiers 
do ll^rntditing ^ 

The assertion tjiat laboui create^- all wealth is obvioy|S|ly 
^•Umic I’hi** w a- ver\ neatly pointe<j i»ui ^i»y I>ord 
Le\d'rhulme m an addre^^ to Ia\erj>ooj wuiAeis defivered 
oil ' e, ( rii b( r I!*]::# !!» 'aid 
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any man begrudge Ford his five millions sterling 
a yearlhat he is making ( Fancy ! that is £l(50,000 every 
week. Does anyone begrudge it ? If any do 1 coufd 
imagine them saying to themselves: “ It is true Ford 
serves the public with a cheap car and, for the price, a 
good car. It true Foitl serves his workers in hi.#fac- 
tories well, beccRise he pays them double wages; in f^t, 
he ?ltiy:ts a boy tresh from school at a jiound a d^y. But, 
lAit, but, .Mr Ford, you make too much money. . . 

Now let us imagine a scene at Fork’s works VVe wilk 
imagine that hi^ 20.000 or so ojieratives — 1 am not sure 
how imlny be ha>, but we, will say *20 000, it may be 
40,000 — n‘ad in*lhe paper that Ford has ma ie live million 
pounds .sterling, twentVili\e million dollar’s, the year 
beforie and they hav(‘ di^ciis.>ed that fact, and they have 
come to tin* conclu^ioi^ that Mr. J"ord is making far 
to(5 mucli, and have* decided that tlnw \ull go and inter- 
view him, becaus(“ labour creates all wealth say Miey 
^ — '* Adam Smith told us so, and thereiore tni.' money if^ 
Tiot Foi’(rs,,we make that money, we ouglit^to have it."’ 
Tiiey go and wait on Ford, and they lay then ease before 
him tairly. lauhet tly taiily. ^Now we will imagine his 
reply. Now, Ford, i imagine, would say this 

“ Now, rny men. I don't want you to make a penny of 
t|iis«moiU‘y lor nu' (h) right away and make it for some 
dfiier motor-man, one of m\ cc^petitors, .who cannot 
make money tor iiimselt, who is perhaps losing money. 
Leave me right away and go and engage with that man; 
'he.will give you nearly all the profit . he is lysing money 
ifow,*()r makiitg none. You can make Votir own terms 
with liim.# ]I(‘ t\'ill give you at least nine-tenths of the 
profit bc'cause it h(‘ got a tenth he would be lojitent. 
You go aud make him five millions, and perhaps h!? will 
give you nineteen-twentieths, perhaps even ninety-nine 
one-hundiedths of it; but you can make your own terms 
witli him. You will get sjilendid terms from him ;^in ^ct, 
you cau dictate your own terms. As to myself, thos^' men 
who will be .sacked from this motor-may who is not 
ifftV*king monfy — wliy, I will engage Wiem ; 4t will be 
merely a' cliaiige ovaa-. You* men who are making^niy 
money will go and makejit for^hese other people; their 
workmen wili come and work foi* tie, and J will pay tJiRDm 
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double wages as I am paying you, and I will see if Ifcadhot 
ufake as much money without you as with you/* ^ 


The Poverty of the Workers. 

/iccording to tlie tcaching> ot Marxian Socialism there is 
uflder tiic cajulalist regime a ‘ law of im la'aMug m|syry,” 
according to which the rich grow con^tantl\ richer' a,tid 
1 the poor con^tanti\ ]>ooier It'^ ah^nixiity is clear. 
On tiu* otiier hand, it i- ecjually ohvioii.^ that wealth is 
unequally di-trihiiKal )>ut vo aie health ^t r engt h .“good 
and talent An eminent Xcw \'ork merchant. 
^Ir lAjgenfu" 11 ( hit erhridiie stated with' .Vm(*ric}in 

brevity, in an addie-- <h li\ ei ed • .it \lh.iij\ X on 

JJccemlx r 1 .‘i. 1 h 1 s * 

ft 

'The .‘'juiil of unr(‘^t tia- l»een ‘-.nd to iaigel\ -pi mg. not 
alone from rtnecpial ctmdition- of lif< hut from what huS 
been calh‘{l the ' liniMpial ihut nm of wc.ilth 

L'ndoul)tedj\ \Oi,it ha*^ been nu-aiit n t h< unequal 
i.^it tint of wealth hut there will .iiw.»\- he unet^ual 
ac‘(|ui-it nm ^of wealth a- long a- there o un* ipia! ii‘^trihu- 
tmu of hra til. ^ //e/u>hy u/e/ ih/tjl .md tho-i are iju^ilities 
of mind’amj c iiai.K ter w hn h no -tAt utor\ l.iw - ( an en‘Hte 
or control, fuit tin- hcm-lK eiii e\«iii-» of whnh unwise 
law can greatly rv-ti'ict ami dr-(ourag<‘ 

Some ai c i»orn in h . -oine w <11 t < > do -oim ^ Sonic 

who were horn in h laa<inje }»ooi , and ’"Oine who were 
born iioor fa-ciune \^c*ahh\. and it m goo<l that t\\\> is .'-o. 
Mrv^'arijegno who wa^ horn in a Inivcl \\rot<- in Ids 
Empire of • 

It 1- tlie fa-lnon nowaday- t»» b<-w,ni pftverti as an evil, 
to^)il4 tiie \oung man who m not born witli a^yer ttpoon 
in fils mouth, hut J h<'ariil\ -ub-enbe to Pr^^'^lde^lt 
Garfield s d<^ft:trpn' tfiat the rn hot he lUtvh* a younj^jfivau 
€HM be born tci m jeoverty " I make ujh'*’})rediction» 
when 1 M4\ that it is from that eIa^s from whom itie great 
apd tlie good will sprl^ig Tl is ncit fiorn the sous of 
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the mSlionaire or the noble that the world Receives its 
teachers, its martyrs, its inventors, its statesmen, fts. 
poets, or even its men of affairs. It is from the cottage 
of the poor that all these spring. We can scarcely read 
one among the few ' immortal names that were not born 
to die,’’ or w4io has rendered exceptional service t(t our 
race, who had ncTt the advantage ol being cradled, nursed, 
ancCrVtred in the stimulating school ot poverty • There is 
nothing so crKuvatnlg. nothing so deadly in its effects 
upon the qualifies which haid to the highest achievement,* 
moral of intellect nab a> h(U'cditary wealth. . . 

The cry goes forth often luxvadat^- - Abolish poverty. ’ 
but fortunatelf thl^ cannot b(‘ done* and the poor we 
are always to have* with fis Abolish poviuiy. and what 
woijd become ot th(“ race '' ihogiess, development 
would ceas(‘ ( Oiisufta- it^ future if dcjiendent upon the 
ricJFi. The sup])!y of the good and the great w'ould cease, 
and human society letrogradc^ into barbarism. 

• 

• • 

In this \forld oi our.> there' are o})poi't unities toi’ all. 

J. D. Kockelcllcr, the oil magnate. Jb 1> Armour, the 
Clpcago meat king. (’ V’anderbilt thi* great raihvay 
financier, the found(*r oi the great Morgan banking-house 
iii N^w \h)i k , and Mi . M Ihillnian. of ITillman ^'ar fame, 
started businc's.s as farm-labourers T KTIisun was a 
newspaper- boy . tli(‘ founder of the houst* of Rothschild 
pedlar^the founder of llu' great Knip]) firm a poor smith. 
The foundatie^i of the vast wealth of ’the families of 
“ Guinness, •Bass, \\iats, was laid by men who wAe born 
poor, 'Must of the great engineers and iiiventors^were 
workipg-nfen. Sir B. Arkwright, the inventor of the 
spinning machiiun was an illiterate barber. Burns the 
poet, Cook the navigator, and Brindley the great engineer, 
were dcTy^abourers Mr Asquith, Mr. Lloyd (tuorge, 
•Qjyjeral iSir William Robertson, Lord^NiiiThcliffe, and 
>,^untless» others, were born •in humble circumstan^)«s*i 
' Half the LngMsh peerage has co^me from the ranks of the 
toilers. Mar^ of the American %Presidejits were |)©rn 
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in poverty. Poverty, instead of being a bar tc^ealth 
ahd power, to eminence in science and in art, is an in- 
valuable incentive to effort. Men who were born poor 
have become rich in everything that ih worth having, 

Thk I'axation of Wkaltii. 

Guided by their liatred of eapitarand of th(' capitalists, 
many labcuir leadei^^ a<l\oea{f tlu‘ mo>t drastic taxation 
of wealtli ^onie Mi-h t(» tax tlie wealthy out of t-xistence 
by a fuMvy income-tax ami by very death tliities. 

OtluT". wlu^ find tins proet''-^^ aboli-hing tint ('aj)italists 
tooshtw andt(Mimdd. «i<‘mandthat t h<- ^tate ^iiould, seize 
the wealth (d the wealthy )>y what i' called " a l<‘vy on 
cajiital a rnea-ure w Ineli i- 1 e^ oinriu'nded in the .Mtunoran- 
diini given ui the be'jinninL' of thi- papei ^ 

A higli iiu^>me-ta\ and fimh deatii duller ai<- immcn.sel^' 

pojmiai am(»ng the woikei- 'I'lu' enoimou-ly iiK'reased 

irnpeet^ wliieh wiie hud up<.n tlie n< h in tlu' course of 

the \\*ar were greeted witfi the gieate-t satisfaction by 

tfie w<»rk(‘rs. }»ei<ui‘'e t}ie\ imagined tliat tiiev nould 

*1 • . • 
rapidly redvee tlie wealth and in(<»rm of tlie cajutalints. 

To their ama/.eiru'iit the ('n<»rm(ms me ^me tax. supi*rdax, 

exf e-s juotits ta\ et< . led not to the i m pi u erishmenl 

of the vsiaAthy foi their eajutal and t hvn incotm* ^mw 

more qiiukl\ tlian hefoie .Maf.\ W(*'kers ha^T*. 

then fore come to hein \e that the wealtli and intome of 

the^apitali.*'! s i^ far gieater than was ever siHp(*eted. 

A little thought sh<iuid rnakt' it ( iear to all tha^ taxes 
on the capital and im uine of the wc-althy are ilpt to h^ad, 
nof to*a shrinkage* of theur wealth, hut to an^i|Tea»e in 
weaftfi similar to the amount of the* taxe^ imposed. Th<k 
wealth of tile (afjiittdi-t- ij invc'sted ehicH^ in produettve* 
unSertakings ‘,urfj as fae tone s and nulways * Their 
H'yaltlj and im oni< sru ve ^aarf l\*^foi i he satiHfaction of their 
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personA needs, but chiefly for the maintena^ice of tl^e 
nationaT industry. Let us assume that a manufacture 
makes normally a profit of £100,000 per year from his 
factory; that he pays £10,000 in taxes, spends £5,000 on 
himself and his family, *and employs the remaiiting 
£85,000 for repair^, renewals, and extensions of his facto^, 
wMcli^ve work and wage.^ to a large number of Workers. 
If the State inei;eases tlie taxes of that manufacturer by ^ 
£50,000, he will he ef)m])elled (o inen‘a,^e the selling price 
of hissgoods by a similar amrpint, and will pay his taxes 
out of his increased profit for otherwise* he will not he able 
to keep his* factory in godd going order thereupon 
his taKcsare increasc'd ^y another toO.OoO. he will proceed 
to ii'kcreasc* tin* .selling ])rie(* of his waie'^ once more by a 
similar anunint, for otherwise* he 
a^id will have io close lii^ factory 
apply in the rtiaiii to death diiti(*s 
the rich, arc trc'atcd as a hu^inyss 
to be provided for in the price of tin* goods produced, or 
in the hou<e-rent. or in the rate* of interest charged. It 
foUpw.^ that till* ineome^-tax. as the taxes on capital, such 
as death duties, arc, as long as ])()^^ible, phid chiefly 
by labour without diminisliing eajiital. It would bo 
very dangerous indeed lor the workei's if the high taxes 
imposed up ai tiie rich should lead to thet shrinkage of 
the national eapifak of which the rich are mere^' the 
managing trustees. i ^ 

An industrial State absolutely requires vast and 
constantly growing sums of capital invested in productive 
undertakings, lienee heavy imjiosts placed upon capital 
are likfely%^ejilead, not to its diminution, but merely 
increase in the price of goods, to a rise in the c^st of living. 
By insisting tliiTt enormous taxe^ should be lai& ii^ion tfip® 
rich manufacturers, merchants, etc., the workers fre- 
quently hurt but little the* capikakf ts whose money i» 

37 


will become hankrifpt 
Similar considerations 
, which, though paid by 
expenditure which has 
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invest^ ip commerce and industry, but hurt thj^sdTei^ 
yery much by raising the prices of all goods, houHe-reiits, 
etc., against themselves. 

The capitalists are not merely tlic managers of the 
national industric'^. but they' serve at the same time as 
unofficial tax collectors to the (iov(‘rnment. They 
convert* the heavy direct taxe- whic li ar{‘ laid upc):^i fhem, 
and which they cannot pay t \t (‘pt at lii(‘ cost of ruinously 
reducing tlie eaj)ital [((piiied toi industry and commerce, 
into indirtat taxe^. and thc'^e <u‘<‘ paid b\ thc'^people in 
gf'ncu'al in tiie price of tlu' iif«»dx tliry bev 'l'h(* W(»rkers 
should leain'i T liat by laxini: 1 hv i leh t liey aie taxing them- 
se)ve>. that a liiirli jiieenie-tax, lygh death duties, ♦and a 
li*vy on i’a])ita]. conn* out <’>( then i>wn pockets that 
t ln*y are {juite a^ much nitcut'-ted in 'tnet economy in 
national .tiid lo<\il atl.ui- a*- tin- iiche^t ineoim^-tax l>Jiyet^s, 
Of eoiiivc thole 1^ a hriiit bcy<»nd uhieii ^prjet*> i*annot 
!»(■ laised bs the taxation ot the ru h W’heli (hat limit 
ha- been j>a--ed national .le* ay and nun begin When, 
owing iti y\ai;.n'eat taxation the piier of linti^li goods 
ha- bed'll rai-ed much that then ^ah abio<ul f?»Us off 
thcui tlu' cf*untr\ can no ioie^^ei pa\ foi tin food undraw 
iiial^ rial- in< h nni-t be irnpoi t« d Then i he* indu^tr^e‘^ of 
1 h(' <*onntr\ c ciihc* t<» a -taml-till l‘<»od bee ome^ scart**'. 
and unc-irjpU\ iitejit and Mitic-nn;^ f>4»eoine ufiivVpsal. 
i>atik<upt factories- ai** alrm»-l \abnfe-s / ndul\' Uigil 
l.ixe*' may ic-ult, iic»t menl\ in n-ducing tin* jirivatc 
wealth (d the* fc-w amattc i ulm iii- < cmijfaratively un- 
impoitant but in dc-tro\ing tin* ucMltli of the natioin 
rinxic rn indu-t nal Male lecpim ^ \ a t amounts of capiitil 
l/vipcfted b\ aide capitMl-t-. I'ln ciiininiiycvt (hat 
mijulai <»r yje eiiniinatJon at tin m< /i uho handle il brings 
^Miffenifg fo aV d'hal |nl^ be on -hown'by ^he exaSijik 
^ Kussiu Imbued by tin* Marxian tlu' ihdshcvik^ 

^<;*str<jye<l the liuy-itn ea^iilahsts iiinJ in doing so 



'totro^ capital an well. Thus they broughi* the whole 
economic life of the country to a standstill and reduce^ 
the 'people to starvation. It is obvious that capital i.s 
indestructible, except at the cost of general ruin. Even 
the poorest labourer pays Itis share of the income-tax, sthe 
super-tax, the excess profit s tax. and of the death dutiae, 
althqujjh he may not know it. 


Tjie Limitation ok Outpkt. 

Phe woikois ii*iiiirrilly dosirc; to luivc good wages, easy 
hours of lalK)UT and t)Ioa>ai#l woi'k ; to have th§ advantage 
of chta}) ])]ico.. and to he able to get jilenty of lelaxation 
and 0»museiu(ait As far a^ tangible ohjeets arc‘ eoncerned, 
they wish to have good ( jothe.N. good food, good houses, 
^od furniture, ete Men > eoinfoi t and hapj)iiK\s,s depend^ 
in the first ])hu*e, on an adequacy of tangible^ things, for 
high rnonc^’ wage^ iind ea^y working hours will not 
compensate tliein if they suffer iroin an iiiMiffieieney of 
food, cIothe>. etc* Prosperity depend> on liig^i consump- 
tiotj, and high ^eoiisinnption is possible only it there is 
' high production * 

Unfortunat(*ly. many trade unions have endeavoured 
t3 create an ai tifieial jirosjaa ity for the workers by limiting 
outphtf fiist(‘ad of crcaitiiig plenty of usefnj anti necessary 
thmgs, thc‘y restfiet their jiroduetioii. hoping thereby 
to keep*M'age,> liigh. riic' bric'klayers, by laying only a 
few bundled bric*ks a day, arc* making hou^c's and house- 
rent artificially dear. The transport workers, by insistiiif^ 
y higii \\ag(\s, raise' fare's and prevent men 
abailLiiDiivig#!^ . eongc^sied tiortions of the towns for 
^burbs. I’l).' eoaJ-mineis, by limiting t^eir output, 
iW’^'makiii}' vo 81 scaicc and dc^ir. Clotht-s, bocTts, hats ' 
furniture, clc.,,iuc also made scaicc aud dear by a n*is- 
taken policy of restricting orttpnt * ']’hc dearness of things 
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Ijioes not matter very much as long as they are ||boduoed 
in plenty, but their scarcity causes suffering to thg 
whether wages are high or low. 

Believing that a limited output serv(\N “ to spread the 
woi^k and ensure*, high prices and therefore high wagcSt 
lAant trade unions are h(»^tile not onI\ to s])tH'dinjj up, 
but evchi to labour-saving ,inij)royeinenl in prolfuctjon, 
to newel and more eflieid^nt inaehiiuvv which would* 
dimini'-h tlu* la))ontni^n(‘N< of \\oikef>’ task. The 
nnwi'^dom of thi^*p()]u \ \\a* \ ei \ tellniLdy |>oinf(*d out by ^ 
ib’e-^ident Hadley of ’^I’ale riiiversit\ a-^ollou.^ 

« • • 

1'he^ -et‘ that tho didorent \\(ukm(n in an industrial 

eoiumuniiy < oiii]'( tt* u itii <ui<- aiiot^a i t ho\ fail to that 
lliey i’on^nino om* aiiothei - piodmt- In < onr'ecjKcuKa 
of tlii^ oie* -niod vj« u tlh \ fa\<an almost an\ policy 
that H‘du( tie* intt n-it\ of i oiii{i('t it ion .mioijg \sorkmen 
produ( - o\ t'li tlioinjli it m.i v nltiniatcjy leduet* nie 
amount <>( \u‘.dt h t Imt < an Im du idod ,iniong t 1 h‘ workmen 
a^ < < ui'-umei ^ « 

Idle • Horn N of t Ilf int i odiK t ii ui of a mat htiuM (insists, 
not in m.iiiiiLi tin old prodm i at le-^ exprioe and with 
ie-- biiioin. i*ut in makinc a mm h lai j* i \v«th the 

sam<* fabojii W flat i^ oallod laboui -a\ ing nniehilUTy 
1 - in fact not iaboin -aMiig but piorim i making It can 
onl\' bf ( onif prvht a b!f byiiKatiHLr tin u.iijt- of tlie eom- 
mnnit \ a*^ .a wlu'lf and n<>t th'»^f <d a ff\s nrUnum.^ . * . 

If an improt ement mablf- t In ^ann* inr.nl >fi of l^lioUftTs 
to p[#Miufe t \Me(* thf amount of ]Uo{kie!‘-. it 

hapjifli that tin pi n f of eai h piodinl will fall rfine-hall. 
Jr/tl ii*' ( as(' tin If no apjsuent gain in pi^^at<‘ wealth; 
but if thf arlielf i- a itaill\ lofful om , tin rt is a great gain 
in jHiblie wealth ami *o( lai wfll biing througli^ts increased 
abundanee 

^ThV gam fr(un an impioveimnt in po^n^tiort g<H\s 
chiefj\ t<i tho^<* who eoiourne the ju<Klm ts (heapentld 
by sm k -mi iifiju <i\ f rnont If an imfiMRCf^iiif nt 

*<^ction of ^U( h a ehalaK tei to elieajH if pHKli* Usecl 
by capitalist-, the gainin -u^h a tje-e go<*s t nlirHy to the 
r^h. If. oi| tfie ullf i haml tin* improv^neiit b such ^ 
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to cbeajpo products used by the labourer, and «ot by the 
capitalist, the gain goes entirely to the labourer. Modern 
mpfovements belong chiefly to the latter. . . . 

When the invention of the railroad enabled one man to 
do work which formerly rc-qi^ired a hundredand a thousand 
hands, it wa^ suyj)os(‘d that th(‘ demand for labour in 
mov^pg goods and j)as^f‘ngeix would begr(;atly diminished. 

41^ railro.id -^y>tein (unoloys iar more labourers in 
proportion to the ])o}>iAati()n/ han wei’e em])]oved on roads 
in the old days 

, The fac'd that the iiUTCM^e 4 )! output •is of the greatest 
benefit to the working masses i> obvic)iis to (‘very ])ractical 
business ma*n Mi- ( ’arn(‘giP* wrote in his do^peioj Wealih : 

If ^liere la' in huinanMiis^tory (uie truth clearer and more 
indiifputa ble than another it is tliat tlie eh('a])ening of 
articles, wlKdlu r oi luxut\ or ot ni'cessitv or of tho^e 
(passed as artistic (aisuii's tludi nior<‘ giaieral distriliution, 
artd is one ol the most potent factors m retinin^ and lifting 
people and.in adding to its happiru'ss. 

Cheapness is ju pioportion ti) the .scah' of production. 

, Xo ttiak(‘ ten tons of >teel a day would cost many times 
'as much pei ton as to make one InmdiHal toi)^. to make 
on^^t hPlndrc'd tons wou^d cost donl)h‘ as mueh per ton as 
a thousand and to tmiki* oiu* thou^and tons j?er day 
would cost greatly inoia* than to make tin thousand tons. 
"J^hus, the larg(‘r tlu‘ ^eale ot ()p('ration.,the cheaper tlie 

i )ro(bict. •riu' hiig(‘ >t(Mnrship of twenty thoi^sand tons 
)urden*earrie.-. a^ton ol fndght at less eosf. it is stated, 
thrm the fir.tt steafiisiiips Carried a pound. • 

Lord Leverhulnu' rot(‘ in his hook The Six-Hour 
Oay: . * 

The hantHoom cot ton-spiniuas m Laneasliire declared, 
when Crompton and Arkwright mad(‘ tiieir disco,ver?es 
whichhate lesulted in the ])]‘(\sent hasisof eotton-spinning, 
gtti^^they were lieing ruined, and some oL these men 
extrt'ipe i^taisiires and sim^shed the ftiodt'ls'of these 
;inventovs. In ^Samuel Cnunptoiks house you can 
. ehown the hole in which Crunijitoi had to bury bis model 
, of bis machine Jiom his own ela>s, hi %owii feUpw -woi*km^h 
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IWing ill cottages, his neighbours, who, if thef opuM’ 
have got at it, would have smashed it to jiieces.* WJiat 
Wfis the fact at that time ? Before the inventions of 
(Vompton and Arkwright there were only 8,000 cotton 
opei'ativ(‘s in all Kngland. anri no a^>o(iated trades 
s^*ak of going with th(‘m. (M eour^^e. I ^un not including 
in that th<‘ uif(‘ who did a httlt* Int «>t spinning f^i^her 
family a*t la me*. a> nm-t tar na i -\\\ i vt's did. 

, M*V(*n vear^ aftci ilu*-^f ?na< hku**' had i nny* into operation 
— tho'<(‘ ni.u'hinr- that thr^-e men want(*fl to break up — 
theie wrf«‘ :>ooov*<‘ w*tiknirn iiiLragod and wnges had 
ad\amf*d ljLdit\ \<ai- l*toi w.ilo*^ had ‘^till fuVthei^ 
adwiiu lai and tin rr w ( t«* soo ooo njrii rni:a;_M*d iii taigland 
in tin* I » >t ! n! ) 1 nd u ! \ a ml t < » da \ w aL'o- ai c fngh»*r than 
♦'Vm ind im fh** a-^o, latmj tiadc- t)i,it ^o«with 

< ott'*!) "pOinniL' 'Of h a- oaln < >* f a i rit imj and tin* making 
of^ln* nia( bimT'v o e r'-tirnai»'d that not than tw(» 
and a h.df imlhoit^ ,.f an <'nL’aL’<“d ni tin* <*otton 

indn*«t w m 4 hi- kimjdom *• 

Ti n* \voI,^^nn ha\< 'm* n inin ion, and 

e*vja*<iall\ !■» IdMan 'a\iinj ni.it him* f\ -imo tin* i‘arlieht 
tine* l’T<thMl*i\ tlx w.nkif" ff tlx- ^toin \i:f piofoJted 
w Inn krii’vt- ami .«\o- njxdt td (inppfxi Hint- \'i »*rn*!»eing 
n f>lamx*l li\« nt t ni;j nnph nn itt iii.nh* ol l*»<<n/»' Happily 
tin* ut»tk<r- h.i\t' nt»t mn<(td<rj hitlnrto in bringing 
ej\}lmxt]t»n to ,i i and- 1 1 II h\ oppM-^mi: tlx intnaiuetioM 
of inipjo\ <^nf j*t - in rnaiodai t nnng K\ i * r n t ing foif put . 
Had tki \ m < nodi d t hx w oi Id iniLdit -nl) l>n tlie 
Agi* 

f 

I'llh '^l\ Hoi l; \)\\ 

Tin <‘fh( n-m y of iho woi kii- if the working 

h<^ir-#a!( too long, e-jnx lallv if Hitmi -r a^[»licaiym is 
riee4iai rin demand for tin* n dintton of workTng hours 
to <*ight . or/nof»-n or -i\ a dav ^'pnnj.m p^irtly from*#iie 
finite to a\ * »id i rt t ir < <inf*->- . [lar I i\ fttiiii t In* \fi>h^tO bUtVC 
Illfire 1( i-nix partly ft^ni tfi^* dt-Hin* to ' inakt* work// 
t6^o<?p output low a€d money wagc*^ higlll *Soiue 
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tors an^ labour leaders talk glibly of a working day of 
conqfder^bly less than six hours. For instance, a four- 
hours’ working day has been recommended. Of course, 

, there is a limit to which working hours can be reduced. 
Their overgreat- reduction* may increase the efficieriby, 
healtji^and strengtl) of the workers very greatly anckgi^e 
theyiyfjenty of time for leiMir e study and so forth. But 
if the overgriwt •rc'duetion o working hours should lead 
to a corresponding diminution of output, there will be 
general scarcity and tlu^ workjng elassc'f wall suffei*. The 
idea of the six-hour working <]ay was started by Lord 
Levefhulme*. tLa^rv demahd toi a reduction M the w’ork- 
ing ht)urs tf) six pea- on tlie ])art of the w'orkers is 
accompanied 1 )\ a})pealing to \\[< authoi ity. That appeal 
is frequently (piite unjustitied, fui- Lord Leverhulme mis 
t^’y careful not to recommend tlie general introduction 
of the six-hour day On the contrary. h(‘ declared such 
a reduction “ ah.soluti'ly impos^>il>h‘ and impracticable.'’ 
He stated in his hook 

The adoption simultam'ou.slv. in all indu.st*i’ies of the 
Unltoa Kingdom, ot a iix-hour working day is absolutely 
impossible and impiMcticahh' It caft only be 

adopted in ^<1101 industries as ihosc in which it wall, by 
ifjs application, givt* lowi r cost-^ of jiroduetion by working 
machiiM‘ry*for lopger houis and humanity, in two or more 
shifts, for fcw'cr lyuiis. Tlu‘ six-hour day, for instance, 
liS ^not iinniediately ajiplicabh' to agriculture, because 
at pre.sent there is litth^ lal)our-saving machinery used 
'n agricultufe. ^ 

Professott Hadley jiointed out the danger in reducing 
the working Jio Ill’s as follow s 

• No international arrangements or ]i]’otcctive tariffs 

j ?nake onc^loaf of bread sm vc the j*ii’fipst\ of tw’O. ^ 
An eigh.t-hour hnv either ai)|)lic? to agriculture, or it do«jf 
not. If it afiphcs to agriculture.^ it will make food pfo- 
"duots scarce. . if, on the other^hand, the eight-hour 
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doo8 n^t applj to Bgriciilturr » . . wo ahull hrfe more 
. ijpbourers competing for the city work, and more ItipplieB 
of manufactures to exchange for food. We shall sS; a 
larger number of labourers working at starvation rat^. 

Nations can gruu- ])ros]>crous onh through high pro- 
dsetiOn. Pro>]Huity ciinnot !*c crts'ncd among ^the 
workers* by reducing uiitjait. eitju-r l)\ antag4nteii|ig 
, machinery or by redueing \forkinir hou^ oi iiy taxing 
the cftpitaiUt- 

The Nationalisation of iNor.sTiULs 

« 

Men are ea-il} fa-einated b\ *-»uien»u- polysyHabic 
word** denved toon tht tireek or Latiii. ‘'iieh ^<)eia^isa- 
tio?i or natiunali^ation In the e\e^ of rnariv nationalisa- 
tioii L- the paiiaM-a foi all indu.-trial troubh‘^ ThO:Jj^ 
niiu eall rno-t loudly lur tie* nat lonah^ation of mines, 
rad\\a\> et( are a- a rui^- unaw arc t liat iiat i oFialisation 
ni('an^ biircatiM at k gM\('rnincnt if imt bina<ancr^ti(* 
ab''oluti-ni , Hciit r rnan\ dMn.oid \\itlj tie- ^aine hreatfi 
t h(' nat loiiah'-at ion of t h«* prjuf i j*;i 1 i^idu^t n.d undcrtifkiiigs 
aii<i tie ab(/h' i< <n of alH k a cr nincnt t ont r < -1 < , \ it indn^t^y . 
and condemn ofhcialdom a- loudly < ajaiah^rn 

It i' jaaiiap^ (d -c<on<lai\ unpoilaiao ti» t^e natiorf 
whethm the gfcat c< oiionm under! akinf- . Ntich ifs raTl- 
wa\ ^ tninc- iMni.- ct<' aic ouned b\' the .'•tate or 
individual ( aijat ali^t - but it i- of the vt*r\ gr(Mtrst*impor- 
tarea* that t)ie cnt^-rpiiNC- uhti<di\ the pcoj’le l^vt* art* 
wadi rnar<a^'^*d for uc li\r iit a (on!f»cti!i\c \vorld. d'o 
many tlo' ife n a va;^ni« <»niiii|*otcnt force In reality 

it ~ < >n the ad nil ni " t i at ion ^id<' of a iinnftit*Pt>f inoic 

or narro^ riiind< d otficuil- m ho arc <»iit iif touch 

naahfie* of^lifc for ^onfiiicnicn! in a < »*#vernn)cnt • 
ofliee ciarn|e nuns \ icu * * 

#The \\ ar fia- vhinri|^lv^ di-jd?4ycfi tlic ine^ieit'Uey of the 
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btir6au<^atic machine. In aU the comhatanti countries 
the J)ureaucrat8 had to be replaced by able business men* 
The credit of bureaucracy has been greatly diminished. 

Those who advocate the nationalisation of the principal 
industries often use (Germany as a model. Indeed, of*all 
the i^J,ions wliicli have Iric^d tlu^ experiment of natiftnfd' 
isajficni ^Germany alone; has lyyn successful. Her (Example 
is the exception ^liich confirjfis the rule that fjiuvernment 
official.s are unlit for managing lndu^t^ial enterprises. 
The relative success of Impeiial Germahy in the field of 
State-managed enterprise wa^ clue to the* peculiar character 
of the nation and of its Government Idie lAireaucratic 
careef was practically •the only \va\ to powei . All the 
great statesmen of Pru>so-German\ . from Stein and 
Hardenberg to Ihsmarck, Bulou and Bethmann-Hollwcfg, 
Cfyne from the ranks ot the bureaucracy. While the 
ablest men^ in bureaucratic autocracies join the Civil 
Service, the ablc'^t mcm in froe d^miocracies usually go into 
polHics, busiiK‘ss, or the' law, leaving the bureaucratic 
career to tlu' h'ast gifted Bcsidc">. Germany'^ compara- 
tive silccess in nationay.sation was due to the subipissive- 
ness of a \vell-drilh‘d pc'ople which patiently tolerated the 
bureaucratic absolutism of its rulers. 

Bi^marcjv, wdio sprang from the ranks of the buieau- 
cracy, expres.sed* a profound contempt fert' tlie narrow^- 
jSLihdednessfslcepuu'ss. stiniidity. obstinacy, and dumsy 
interference of the all-powerful bureaucrats He wTote 
to his fijther on September 21b 1838. 

I have often seen how wvll-paid olficials w aste time and 
laboiy* in such a way that one might think that the yation 
existed fftr tludr benelit, not they for the servic.^ of.tAe 
The supreme authorities try to conjliat the evil, 
ibuf they f^il Recause they caipiot overcame* tire spirit 
of our administj'ation. 

On Ajiril 19.^1871, he .stated in*ti’^‘ Reichstag; 
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^ If I look into the future I am filled with disiqgay and 
‘ lest the spirit of the nation should be deeti^yed by 
the boa-constrictor of tlie bureaucracy. * 

On December 12, 1891, he said lo a deputation of 
bu^ness men * 

^Vfio are tlu^ peopl(‘ who hav(‘ made all these Wimtehed 
( hange^'ind rt‘gulatu>n> ^ l^igh jic/manent officiate •n^on 
who are inert ly eoii'-uiner-. 11^11 \\ }u» neither ^ow nor reap, 
men vvlio do not ft^'l where tin* >htH* pinelK*". Wherever 

W(‘ look \\f ^ufTer {roni tie* di-t m-c «»f l)ureaiurae,^\ 

• • « 
I lozi'ii^ of ^iinilai e\pr( ‘'-ioii- inicht •t a^ily be given. 

For ex(x‘iit»\f ind .idiniiu-'t i .ft i\ t- tliitit'v wlhih require 
initiat 1 vr and t oininon '■oiiso k prefrrrt'd buMness 

men to < o tvt r unit nt «dii< iaF 'a- he ffetjuently stated, 
liitmarek s ait -up[)oitt*<i b\ ingh American 

authttntie- Ibtjfe^-or H.idlt \ uiott ^ 

• f . . • 

The man who 1- in the ii.ihit of looking at indirtxT 
eoii''t‘tjUt*Tiet '- will {h* di‘'ini Init-tl except* a last 

^ rcMir t , to ]Mjt the fin-int'-*' int<i t he haieU of a ( iovernment 
whoM' .agent- .ire .ilmt»-t .il\s.i\- eim-en on < »t lier groiftids 
than tho-e*(>i indu-tn.d (. tfn !* /i( y. aiai u ho>(* nu^tluKls 
are mudr^i h-- fit'Xihle than tlet-et.^a pn \ at e eor[>oratiSn. 
He will b(* indi-po-i<l t<» -t-< -innirent narulations put in 
f(*ree until ht* 1- (‘on\ ince<l th.it imlder renHslies are 
inadeouat<' to pi^oteet the intert of the puhlii' as a 
whole. . • . ^ . 

Only wh<*r<’ the tra^iition*' of tie < .Nrv^ee are siuh 
that the Ix'st men af t In- ( taint ry M*ek iUiti gain admissionW 
it. ^ndejM-ndc iit id paity. t an we hope that the arlvan- 
from (Government iiuinagemenl of theT* industries 
might (Uituiigli tie* e\iF N> I<»ng a- an administra- 
tion t(» aii\ ( om^iderable degree sw*iyHl Hy partisan 
crythideration*- in^l^ atl of .ndu-tnal ones eve^' extension 
of (tovemmi nt activity to re v\ Fn ld*^ must Tk* regarded 
with gray<* i^tp|^eh(*n^ion 

•^Ir. Fanu'gie wroti* in In'* book o/*/V)o/<L^ 

AH that the milbonaf.e ^ ad get out of life is supc^rior 
raimcati^ and alfelter. Only a small? a very axitttH, 
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gerdent^e of all his millions can be absolutely wasted^ 
Whe|i th^ sociali;st, therefore, speaks of all wealth goin^ 
back to the State, he proclaims no great change in its 
mission. The state, sole owner, would use it just as the 
owners now use all but a fraction of it; that is, invest it in 
some of the multiform ways leading to the reward of 
laboijr^ It is sim})ly a question whether State as agSinSt 
inc^Vfd^al contiol of wji^altli \r(nil(l prove more prcfductive 
which, judging i^om ( xperic/iee of State and individual 
management .so tar as yet tesfi'd may gravely be doubted. 


♦The' most sueees^.fnl < Jovc^iiiment 'undertakings in 
Germany wer(‘ ilu‘ r'ailwavs tlu^ tciegraplis, and the 
telephone systc^m TIh‘\ waaa* ably managefl, but they 
w^ere*far infeiaoi to tbosy ol the I'mted States. The 
Ametican private railways t(iegraphs. and telephones are 
by far the most higlily (h'veloped and tfie most efficient 
ifWbhe world 

• _ # 

The bur(^aucratie control of industry has everywhere 

been a failure. A number of (iovernments have secured 
for themselves a m()n()])uly in manufacturing and selling 
tobacco and mateljes. commodities which •are made 
largely by unskilled labour, 'the business is a eqrapara- 
Tively sim])le imv \ vi all those who have travelled in 
France and in Italy, where tiie (h)vernm^nt manufactures 
tobaccoand matches, have found bi)th absolutel^atroeious, 
A French paper* Atlas, wrote in ApHl, 1914, with 
ii^gard to life French tobacco monopoly . 

I’h e smoker is obliged to accept with his eyes shut iind 
his purse open everything the State sells him. If the 
quality is always tlu? some — that is to say inferior — prices 
are ajways q/i the increase. 


vine French jiaper Excelsior of June 3, 191^4, said: 

,, Smokers* who have complafned of linding in th^ 
packets of superior cut toba^*eo or^f ' Caporal Ordinaire 
a glovt# a nail, a dead luoiis^^, or othju’ foreign bwt 
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tjnsmokeaVle ingredients, and those who comnlain of 
getting empty cigarette-boxes, or boxes not containiitg 
the quantity stated on the outside, may now be re^tdMl. 
We are informed that at Issy-les-Moulineux, where 
already some means of eontrqj of doubtful efficacy have 
been tried, an infallible but secret procedure has been 
adopted which will make it jf^o.^^ihlc to (race easily effec- 
tive profliict-^. i % ' # 

Experience provtsl th;c eth(aencv ;l!ui bureaucratic 
control do not ^(» ti^i^retlu r Pn\ale undcatukings are 
inure effieient tlian mult r bnn^aut latu direction* 

becau>e frt*t' t ( »m}K*tit u*n meii‘ile--l\ * t-linunates the 
iru*a}>abit‘ liu^^me-- nuai bt'tM>n]r }unniiiu*nt by the 
same mean" b\ \\ hu li i ai edutr'^e- 0? boxt i ', conu* to the 
front, by pru\ed abiht\ Id one .ti< ai in tlu- Service 

goe^ chieti\ b\ -tiiiontN \\ Inlf priv.ilt* enterprise 

automaticaljy t'hiinnatt*^ the unlit bun aiuratie inana^’^- 
ment avuortiatieall} )»rnni‘Ur- tlurn 

The e^‘'(‘in.<* <•( all i- [>roci< - Tlu* e-'^eiici' of 

bureaiu ra< y o fauut-r \ .it i-in t.hr -tru t <)b>*er\ atuiw of 
fonii" and * pi e( <-di nef and lj"-!iht \ iu piocrev-.^ 

Arni \ ( ku hmc 1 a< t « a \ and W «♦< i* h \r*'4 nal w er e in 1 ?^14 
di-t niLniiNlu d h\ tleii aiitupMttd Mutlit aiMl i:en(‘ral 
ineflu leiu \ , ^ 

Th(4^<- who rail at pjivat<' Mit'ijnor nui^flit 

lip<in tho faM that tlu old ( m a ♦ ninu ii*^a li^^ni fell a little 

mor«' than ,i e# ijtm\ a^'o ( nd<‘! nail \ iduali^'H^, uiuicT 
th(^rmi« h abu‘*('d ( ajiitaij*'! r<‘).niiie ttie uoild Ipts far more 
rajiidly a<i\aiu » (l j, iititi< a!!\ . ♦ ' onoinieallw and polifi* 
cally than dunne tlu* tu.» thou-and \ tai ^ »prfu*<aiing. 
Tly ouHiip' t4 nt ^tale uluh Ibaiu intoaiiuasl intq th(‘ 
W^jfKI ( reatefi t \ i / \ u her** -tagiuit ion and ile< liru* 1 luring 
and owing to%}i^ { apit ali‘»t regniu thr u ui ku>”>^ have pa^”^ 
fl#mVlaver\ to indf'peiuftiirr fnan fni‘'er\ tb comfort. 
We iruKjiTn wa^rlfi ha?-^ < n atetl. not i>y (lOVerre 

I nvt by liucaucrai v, not by the succe^^iors 
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of tbe Ffocuratores of ancient Rome, but by^ individual 
enterpi^ljSe, which became unshackled about the time of 
the*French Revolution, largely owing to the teachings of 
Adam Smith. It would be retrogression to fetter the 
nation once more and to pkice all its living energies u^ider 
the ^ead hand of^officialdom. 

yinibcr of agitators ^Ind of labour leaders have 
succeeded in pe]*.suading lar^e masses of the workers that 
they produce all tiie wealth: that they ought, therefore,' 
all th(‘ wealth and to enjoyat, and that they 
ought to have a’l ilw powc'i* of the State as well. They 
have siieec'eded in ])(‘r'^ua(Hng larg(^ masses of#the workers 
that*they can v(‘ry gt^’atly ineix^isc their prosperity by 
producing h‘>s. by workiilg fewer hours, and by insisting 
upon very grinitly iiKU'eased wages yiaid in respect^ of 
gjreatly reduced outjiut Tluw have succeeded in per- 
suading theifi that the abh' organiser of indusfiy. the capi- 
talists, thd('mplo\ ei’v, who have cr(‘ated inodei'ii iiidustiy, 
are their deadly enemn^^ that the workei's can create 
a new h(*aven and a new earth by abolishing cajntalism 
root And liranch, and by handing over the management of 
industry to th(‘ omnipotent State, which, it. is t^ue, can 
print unlimited (piantities of bank-notes, w'hich simple- 
minded pc()ple mistake for wealth. Act-ording to certain 
dai)dul* leaders,# the advent of Socialism, wlTich merely 
t.Tr,eans buteaucifitic management, will create general 
prospertty and satisfaction among tln^ workers. There 
will be a |mradis(‘ u])on earth in which jierfect harmony 
reigns l)etween tlu‘ directors of industry and the working 
masses. * 

Rbceat tn^eiits in England and elsewhere havcfshc^vn 
nationalisation is no remedy for labour disputes; 

> th%>t men gm]Tloyed by the Staje or by tlft' l^ocal Authori-# 
.^ies will go on.stiike as readily as men in private employ- 
ment. Nationalisation wfll, thiiejure, not abolish the 
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diltehmees between the employei^ and the eM{>l0}^. 

Nor will i\ provide abundance if the workerw fbntiniie 

fheir policy of limiting output aiitl increasing wag^, a 

policy which, if pursued to its logical conclusion, will 

pre^vide them with basketfuls of bank-notes, hut with 

little food. fuel, and clothing After ail. bit.s (}f printed 

paj>er a je not wealth. t \* 

Certain lcadci> hav(‘ taluht the working-men tfiat 

they can prcKiiut* gnural jVo*>p(*iit\ and contentment, 

not by in<‘rea'>(*(i pi ( kIiu tuui but l>\ the gradval. or bv 
* * ^ #* 11 ' 
the siuideii. (h“'tiu< lion ef the i xi'-ting order <»f sex^iety. 

Thai it^ a vei\ daogoiou- teavhiUL' 11 the ahnlitiori of 
private ea[)itali-'ni , Mtlu r b\ It '^a! }.{«»(<•--. nr by vlrilent 
mean^. >h<»ul(i be un(i< itak< n .huI -h<»uhl fail to give the 
w'orkei*' ineKM^ed |>r«»-peiii\ lo loturii foi reduced work; 
if the iiat u uiah-ation ot induct lu - should bring aboiU 
general p<»W!ty want, and di^- it i-fat t n ai. an is to be 
anticipat< (l tlieu ini-guid«<i Iradris udl <d « (>nrj*e. not 
admit that then poln \ <»f sh-si nn t imu h.iv l,(‘< n nn‘'tak(‘it. 
but th(\ will bbmir th<- nnii..i;:nrj buii.incia< \ for*the 
sutb'nng'* o^ tin- pf*< iph and h< dd up t « • odmin the gev toe- 
ing a nd lopfo.tih t le rn \<*\ t h» n inr.i j>a( ily and 

ill vmII Th< 1 on^oipK-ni < nia\ bi < >erion>. 

d'be p^^oplr f«)ii'-4d to fur\ b\ thMi -utfrimg- anri tliew* 
di^a jipoint#nent nui\ pf<»<e<d to tii -t if'\ j ho p^Tu e* wiikdi 
(Ih-v ha^r juil into tho [*la( < of ib( < 

U) be antu ipat^ d. tlio natnaiali atnui «d in<lu^tnet» should 
l</ adininm r.it i\ I < hao-* Loneral uieh r »pt <Kluelif>n. 
and eruiiofjiH ruin th» n.itiof» W4.uld piobiibl\ dfift iuti^ 
anan hi^ni and ei\ il war l ie in! rod la lion ol ftutiormhsu- 
iiori laa) load not onl\ to « « on<nna disa^ter^ but l<» 
|Kdifieal disa-t< i a^ wa ll • 

The poii^^ orgaiitst'd htluiuj lia^ ke4 1 » finBtSlH^U| 
illjoRghout Ida fiiitioi/«oorn- to be diifling towards 
llie brc'tak* rs llowevr^, the» i- no rea^m to dc^ptttt'. 
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' ^ ' • ' • 

111 the fc^owinjg chapter I shall endeavour to show that it 
is possiMe to create permanent harmony and co-operatiofi 
between capital and labour, two forces which at present 
seem irreconcilable ; that it is possible to alter completely 
and permanently the character and policy of organj^ed 
labour; that befere long the advocates of the 
war * ftiay find their occupaljbn gone for ever. 



LAHorK rxiii^r- ns . vV.-i s .t\i> ns I'KinfAKSx'r 

< i K I . ' ^Ofifni urt/ 


!l Tn) ('rill, 

l'lu:iiK ( .'iihIm no |K';i( (' .iixl ii<l ( <>nt« nt inont iTi th(^ lahonr 
world indo^^ the uoik*?- :o«’ o-jirt < 'U n rnjsjvrity 
nu'ari'' *ni adiind.iiy < ‘d thr \i-< ini and n(’r(\'.-.ai’y thii^g*‘s 
ii HH n najun* «ii d^-'-iio m* .iH' ioLdi (■< nisniiiptioin 
and ld;:ii t on-ninj*t i< ni i- nnjM.-^dlr nrdo— tlirrc is liijjli 
prod in 1 1* n)* din n>< < '.nn* < • ni \ rnn la ,uid luxurit's 

wliuli lh< p< oplt H(inn* ran 1 m jn o\ idi <i < nifs 1»\ 

-i\ (• piodiK tion \ a! nno fa- toi - ai {n<-<nt nnp(‘d<; the 
int^ !o i \ « ]^r od n( t n ni \U)n h i - in < <ird 

Flitln riti tin- lirm-h \^<nki i - ija\ r i i\ ournd tiiiK* Va^jCs. 
watzn' \diialj ar< l»ao-<i upon thr tiun' >p«'nt in uorkintn 
not da^od upon I In* (piantit N of u'ood*' pnxiiirt'd 

lj\ tliorii In ffio-t ( allin;^- tirin* ua;jn.« hayt* a ^raft 
rii^ad vant S;r<’ if < oinpar rd with [»h ( »• 1 hhv t^nd 

to kr<^j pfoijn< tion hov and t»* < a no- fr^ tion ^)ol wnon 9^ 

workni^ an<i tho niasia^n iin iit Ihoft -^oi Hatllev, of 

vifir r ni\or''it\, wioto in Ill's r\< • Ih nt ho<»k Ta'Oj'/oiair-'i.' 
Tridor tin m of tinm wa^o^ ihr workraan no 

<n <d»vious iioa-ntiv*- to na rra^o^hin oujpnt. 
part of tho tiriio aiui -tr<*njjth of tho foreman 
OCi'Upind in k^a pinj/ tho nn n nndor la- (diar^o 

S n^jK^r j-tarirfftr#. of < f!i< iof|( y d’o avoid thP* d^!iriiltyAn(i» 
WrCKlui'tioii of pit'll* waj/<'‘s I's tin* iiiom! oliyioiiH 

Frail! TA< » ti# /rr# A (f VfiAov Hdtl. 
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The views of Professor Hadley are held by the great 
majtyri^ of manufacturers and of independent invcstf- 
gatSrs both in the United States and in England. For 
instance, the Report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed b} the Board of*l.’rade to consider the Position 
of the Iron and hHecl Tracies after the W ar, piiblishfid^n 
19^lijtated: * 

TMie method T)f rc^munen^tion of laboiii’ must depend 
intimately upon the eonditi()iL'> jx'eidiar to an occupation. 
Broaf^ly, tlie ( \)niniitt(‘(‘ layoui- a method which will 
directly and im;n(‘diat(‘ly inter(‘>t th(‘ workman in the 
results of Jii>, laboui- hh(a*(‘ or tonnage :^itcs should 
be paid to all clas^(\> of worknua) whenever ])o>sibl(‘, and 
the (/orninittee r(‘comn.^'nd t h(' (‘'^tabli^hinent of a National 
Joirifi J^oard, repi’(‘->(‘ntat ivc^ botli of (an])loyers and 
workmen in trader wheie tiii> ^y^t(un does not exist ,»to 
<jonsidei’ and to advi'-c^ a> to tlu* a{)])ropriate methods of 
pStting thi^# ^y>tem into o[)caation in vari4U^ districts 
and trader. IN idtaiec* h.i> beam given to sliow that 
the best results have* biM/n ol'^ained where wages rates 
have been regulated upon <i .sliding ^cal(' based on the 
ascertained selling juiee-^ of jiroduets ^ 

fiuided by their misfakcai poliey of keejhn^ prc»duction 
low, many trade unioni'>t> have liitherto determinedly 
imposed the introduction of piece wa^(‘s. The Report 
of .the J_)e^artmental ('onimittc‘e appointed by.the Board 
of Trade t^) Consider* the Position of the Engineering 
Crudes,, ])ublished in IhlS, contains the following signifi- 
cant staterp^uit of fact and recommendation. ^ 

• 

In order to enable tlie expert workman to earn during 
the best yfars of his life the maximum possible return, 
it would^^eeKi that jiieee work, or a bonus system on time 
yt^ork, ought to be the foundation as far as possible of All 
eB^loyment. ^ ^ i 

* The trade unions have in tlu»})ast been vefy relu^taiy 
to adnfit piect rates. Indeed, even now some of the 
unions forbid their membe/s to at^cept piece rate s where 

‘ 38 i * 
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these have not previously been in force, and, where piece 
.\fork has oeen slarteil, the members are askcdHo dis- 
dbui*age it as much as possible. It has als6 been evldeiiced 
to us that cases have occurred wherein, should the men 
earn more than tune and a third, they have been fined ^ 
by their riiion. . * 

Jrwthe future* it will he alI-ini]X)rfant 
be encouraged to its maxinntn 

Organised labour ha- Intl^rto favoured })ayment by # 
time, ami ha- di-^ ountmaneed jiaynu nt by tlie piece, 
]>artl\ owing tu the nu-takvn bcinf that t here*wa‘^onI^\; * 
a eertain ipnintity <d work aiid no nioi^* that to avoid 
unoinploy rnf nt it u.i- in th** br-t int( r< -t of fhr workers 
to " spr(‘ad the liin]io<i <p.:antit \ w iu k o\i-t mg among 
the large-t nurnljtr parti) bet a*u-^ tin w orkf-r- iiad bfHui 
tanglit th.i! tin nitM-o->t- of (apital and labour are not 
identnal but <ir< ani.ig* uu-t n and irrci om liable , tIuU 
t he eapit ail A - u f o t h» n (farm* ■ tlia! th* \/(trker- would 
h>enetit t in ni-( I \ t - b\ dan.i.unL' tie < in pk •) .r^'’ interests, 
parti) b's niaii) ^ftht Lm - ]•!» !»'j !ri-urr))’ \York 
to int« n''i\ appij^ .vinui and « \» i tn.n 

It 1- mIaioU' that Un \s<irioi yull le* huigi-r 
high prodirtion ii;at th« \ uiii n-' hui^n r opjiosr the 

ml risi ii< t nui of j tn o w ag* - .iiei < *f nn j u o\ rd ( jrganisat ion 
and uni( him r) and th.it t }»» ) will fs^ k .ng« r j nd<*a\ oiA' 
iii r<du(r unr* a- < »!ia b‘ \ th* nuinlai of* u oi king^ hoifts, 
li lh("¥ las oiiit i'U]\in<id llial tiiat j'bh« \ p* disadvnw^ 

tagp'ou- to t In in-f i \ ‘ and < p« iiall) if ihev^ should 
bt^’OXIi'' prr-onall) and \rj\ -tioljgl) Ul! et t**led high 
output in (i*uiofii\ of pKnlinUon h<hui as their 

intere-t- ha\( boeorni idrntnal wilij tfioM* of their 

e^jl^lo* ri r iho\ uj!iin'-i>‘i u]HUi iiiteiii-n t pr^Ju#ti<>>h mid 

the lughr-t ^ni;mni”'t rali\ e and terhnn al (‘llu*iencjjj. ^ 
r^l^partiu^Tsli^i must ereatod lirtwten capital ind» 
Iilib<iur { ritd tin of rmjdovtrf and eftiployed 

hi*ionii <»ne indivVihle, the ^orker» wUlf t4ss^ 


that output should 

f • 
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course^continue to demand the maximum pay in retuin 
for the.minimum of effort. . 

Hitherto the workers have been interested almost 
exclusively jn tlie amount of their weekly pay. They will 
take a lively and very intelligent interest in the facftory 
in ^l^h^they ai e employed tis soon as they begin feel 
tl^af^^ey are full pui'tners ih the eoneern, and t^at their 
welfare is bound u]) with it^ (hheieney and success. How, 
such an identity of int(‘r(\st might he created between 
.eapiVil itnd laboui'. })etw(a‘u emplo\Trs and employed, 
will presently hr shown. 

Efficiency of mocha-n production ivquires liot only the 
use (ff the nuj.^t pei'li'cttind ot th(‘ most powaa ful machinery 
and. the apjjlication ol scuaice to industry, hut requires, 
before all. the elimination of unnecessaiy, and therefore 
p^irely mischi(‘\ ou^. (ait-tliroat competitioji. the dis- 
appearane(‘ (V small, old-lasliiomal, and therefore wasteful, 
installations and organisations — laajuires production on 
the^ largest posvd)h* '^cale. ( V)-o])eration and concentra- 
tion of eflort aja‘ rnon* powerful factors than competition, 
^igafliscal co-o})(aati(yi on tlu‘ largest scale m^ikes for 
efficiency, e\c(‘llence. and chea])ening ot 'pioduction, 
while interneeiiu' competition among a largt' number of 
fholated firms hauls to (lu^ dissi})ation of effort, waste, 
ddhrndi^s, and general contusion. Tiie •fear that the 
,’K.4hninatioi#of snfall indej)endent concerns will iiuA^^itably 
lead to* an absolute mon()])oly of a, singles organisation 
which will Hold the nation to ransom is scarcely confirmed 
by experiemce. The modern tendency of consolidation 
leads as a rule, not to the cstahlishnicnt of a single gigantic 
co*operatioif, but to that of a few. (Virporations of v4ry 
size will not readily abuse their ^position, for 
•abuse of power on the [)art»of a gigantic? conc«i‘n^^* 
suicidal. It Imds inevitahly to the rise of eompotitibn, 
gWhiph will undersell ancl desfr^iv the short-sisht«d 
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corporation* wJiich wisiics to exploit fix' publijf’, and. 
fnrtbermoro. it is to lead to ( iovernincnl in|cr- 

ferc^nce- UiiivcrsaJ < AjK*riein*o has shown that large 
corporations can })rc>crv<‘ t licir jjositioTi onlyijf Ihe^’ follow 
the policy (*f discouraLnng tin* of dangcrouH com- 
jH^ritors hy tlu‘ chcapiii'^s ai^i cxc'clK nct* of tln-ir pjojluc- 
tions and >crvuc^. .nitl if tla \ male ( io\ (*rninent|iftt^r- 
.fercncc iinpo-^'idlc }>\ m^uii: t (tnj]'Iaj'ots. by tr(‘ating 
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that labour is paid a first-class wage, and then that 
it give# first-class work for the first-clavss wage. Exempt 
pl^n food and- plain clothing and all the necessities fftr , 
simple life and family rearing fi-om taxation. Let incomes 
bear substantial progressive taxes, but not on the basis 
of class envy; and initiate*a national policy of heavy tpro- 
gressivc inherita^iec taxes. ^ 

ybiuuch for the immcdiat/^ needs of the moment. Let 
Uf rbSet them instajitly, and let us, furthermore, begin 
to secure inditNlriai jinlir^c — the square deal — for the^ 
future. The first essential is to rid ourselves of the cant 
andjiypvicrisy ot those who, usually for im])roper political 
reasons, seek tf),})ersuade ])eoplc^ that large-scale business 
concerns, uicluding th(‘ s( 4 -call(‘d trusts, owe^their growth 
to the tariff or to governmental corru})tion, and should 
be cfestroved, not conti'i^lied in the jjublic interests. The 
politicians who take this attitude work nothing but 
mischief. « 

^ Unlimited cut-throat com})etition between small and 
T^eak concc^'ns is not now ])ossibl(‘. and, ii ])ossible, it 
would be ^vholI\ und(‘>ii'abh‘ . . *. 

Wo must face the fact that^ big business has come to 
sti^, and that it cannot b(‘ abolished in any great nation 
under penalty of that nation's slip])ing out /)f the front 
in international industrialism During tlu^ quarter 
of a century precediifg the presefit war, England slipped 
back in business Icadmshi]) compared to Uermany, 
precisely because in (Jeiiiiaiiy lh(‘y we^e beginning to do 
*l3U^iness «on a hu ge scale, by huge combinations. The 
vital foint was t»hat tlie State when necessmy, encouraged, 

.. £€id at th# sarnf* time supervised and controlled, these 
big coinbinations, securing justice and reasonably fair 
treatment ^imong caj)italists, managers, salaried expprts, 
and wtage- workers, all of whom had some voice in, some 
control of, at least certain parts of their common business.. 
In the world of international industry the future belongs 
to the natitui which develoj)s either the big-scale^ bjisi- 
*nosses, or else the ability among small-scale business 
working-men, and farmers, to co-#>p^^ate, to worl^ 
together And pool their resources for production, fiisttfi- , 
bution, and tlfi^ full use of scientific research ; or else. >^hat 
most desirable, develops both*t;^)es of business. The 
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small indi\;idualistic business cannot oomt>ete in any 
Ji^ld in which either of tlie olher tvj>es flounsnes. •rhere- 
ftW, whether we like it or not. w(’ must either •permit 
and encourage the d(‘velopnient <»f two tyj»t*s or 

fall behind otlier nations, as Spain once fell belli nd England 
and'Franee. 

Q\^ duty i-s not witli futile obstinacy try to stop the 
new inov^'UU'nt. iuit to iruideViud control it . to ('niecRijJage 
it, and y(‘t to make it -^ulw<‘r\ iont fo tin* I'ommon^oof!. 
rif wt* fact* It in thi^ spirit w# ^ha!! -.prnfily hud that it 
In far from k pn'^entinj unit ('\il < >n thr (‘ontrary, 

it is puHi-el} tljo’^tionj \vr.iltfi\ pit >-pt mu-, •business* 

I'oma-in- wfm li (.n: tleai ( >i kintr-rnen as 

in tin* int( ie#t "{ tin « fmnn*ii\w.ilt h it \ i rn pnrat iv i* that 
tlu\v -hould In iT^Mtfii <>]il\ IT 1 - nr- r-,-,ir\ that^tlic 
t»ovnrnnn*nt ili p-* -r-- -n- 1; -hail exercise 

such "Upoi \ i-nni <0 < r t li< in t*. jn-nr* tin* u-'i* of their 
giafjt ami p!<»-priimj -tonLUh in tin <-’!nnion interest. 

1 1 wt>uh 1 hr a - unu i-»‘ 1 Vtndlt^\^M pM-^ ildr toexl<‘r-* 
niinato I-jl- '-upoiation a- to t \t ri mmat •’* hi^r labour 
nni<»n- }>ut r m rmnnntlv foi the < h^\ crnnient 

to it-olf niak< I h-' pr->pii .»pa!tnif --f lH-th to Nn[jervise 
the r< kit ion-, < ,f , ,»< h to t h* oth* i anh -•! both to tin* ;miH«ral 
J)!ihli' and*e! a<iu il!\ t-» -n!'-'! It nl ‘ tin pTim*iple of eo- 
oj>(a<ttn*n for that -»f <1- \ il tak« tin jumlnnot 4**** 

I uo!j]fi dhiu paitj- ni.ii alt- !'tn*n to l‘o -nh nt Uoon(‘- 
vrlt N \Wird- inak* tin pi-.plr a paitini Ihnsideiil 

H(M*-r\f It ^ajtni’v }t that llnin-tix Ita-^ni upon ^t lu* 

-\-tMn )nf<i had iT- di\ tha^ r a-.tn-l hr ijret*ssary 
tif (fnafr in oiiir u.t\ --tlr! a!i i«i«nMt\ of interest 
b<'t U <*4*11 i a pit a 1 and lah- -ui 

fii rn-ot ( a-r- eo a? indu'tu.'.l < -n-ojniat ion- lr««d not 
to a -ii:i.dr n.on(*po|\ Nhithn th< liuor I'niW'd States 
•St4'-»1 In-i tin- ;/i.'in!n ''tandaul < td ( 'omjijiny 

a tofnph'ti rnonopoK li*»ur\»i t hf'H* are 
in<lusln<’- oi^h a- tin tiarmpoit Inn litres jn \\hiehot|>e 
Cfi^'Atkui of a*-in^h and eortjjjletr 4 out 1 ol m of iKegri’atest 
btstfelit to tin public Ihofepoi Hadley \vioU* ill his 
book EconifJht^ ^ 
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The attempt to have two independent agencies perform 
services like water, gas, telegraphy, 
or railroads, for a single community is apt to result in 
loss to the producer and inconvenience to the consumer. 
So much oi the expense pf delivery of water or gas is 
connected with laying of mains that a system wliich 
these mains is a t)ublic burden. So mu^F of 
^^vafitage of the^telephone service to each subscriber 
lies in the })owej' of /(‘aching all the other subscribers that 
the existence^ (^)t two ('oinj^c^tinn exchanges in the same* 
city destroys th(' U'>(‘fu]ne^> of botli. In railroad trans- 
port=?ition a singl(‘ orLeuii<(“(l*e()nipany*can ]mt lines just 
where tlu‘y are'lK‘(‘fl(‘(l, nnd I'un ti'ains at the time when 
the public Vants tlaan U th ^ame sci'vicelis performed 
by t*vo eom])ani{‘^ t fi^a-e will be unneee'^•^arv duplication 
of lines in sonn* phna'^ a*nd failui’e to Imild needful ones 
in others- whil(‘ tlie train tim(‘> and train connections 
will be arra/iLU'd, not with /(‘Lcird to th(‘ maximum con- 
^nience of thf‘ public, but with a view to increase the 

business of 5ne eonpugitor at t h(' i*x]>ense oi^the other. 

• 

Both in the I nited Kinirdom and abroad those indus- 


tries [iav(‘ h(‘(‘n moNt sueec'^-ful and most prosperous in 
^which organisation, consolidation and (‘oneentration have 
T^(*n brought to th(‘ l^glu'^t jaati'Clion, in which, produc- 
tion is carriial on on the mo>t gigantic scale. The United 
States Steel Corjioration make^ mon' iipn and steel than 
the, whole of tlu' Unitial Kingdom: the For^ Company 
mak(‘s mor(‘ motoi-ear.-^ than The wlioh* of Europe; the 
combination of Armuiean t vptovritcu' manufacturers makes 
more tyfiewriting machiiu's than tlu' rest of the world. 
Before* the W'ar tlu‘ griait steel makers of Germany nad 
formed a#eoml)ination, and all the [irincijial chemical • 
woi;jvB of tj^at country had done likiovi^'ie Not, unna- 
naturalfy British iron-prodiuaa-s. motoi -ear maniifactwrlrs, 

wp«writer-mak(‘rs. and eluanieal woiks. Vdt unable to 

> . . • • • 

compete sttccessfully with sueh*gigantie o])}K3nents, tvdiiah , 

possessed a rftost jicrfect, organisation and practically^ 
«»*ttnlimited funds, which were u-^‘d botV for tradftigA 
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and for dc^veloping the scientific side of industr 3 ^ It 
is worth noting that the most successful Brit islf* indus- 
tries are those in which concentration has been carfied 
fartlu^t, and especially those which have fallen under a 
single control. liich have •virtually beefame trusts. 
Aq.ictfig thcv(‘ 1 would inci^tion the gifat ('oats cotton 
combintv the W'ilK Imperial 'I'oba(‘co ( 'or}>ora 1 io|,»and 
tlic L('vcr Soap combnu* 

Many of the < ('(unmiUrr- \Uii( h \u r<* ajipointed 

l)Vthc of 'l l idr and tie <d K(‘coi>struction 

to t‘\aini!ir tie jHoinon of the pnie ipal liiitiv-h industries 
and to -tud) tlan pro-prM- .di*i th*- \\ .n c/one to the 
core iu'iojj -..111'' nnpoii.o.t ]diti-h indu-tric'-f had 

sufTerod and had -t.ijn'.int iaiLnl\ hetaiise ^hev 

\K (‘|o ( ai f !r<l < 'll ' 'll t - M . -ni.dl a m ah that pr(Mlueti(»ii on 
tin* \>l\ ,d« ‘aa- la (jiiiH d lh.it I hr risf 

gmant < oft!^ ]. ,To iind* ? .i ' lOLd* < ont i oj i* j t he I’m ted 
State- and iii < »« irna?. \ < - in p« }h d I !i iLdi-h nn n To abandon 
t lear old fa- fijoh^ d ne’i^o^^- .*nd 1 o(fi.»t< .aUohugeUp- 
to'd ati 'oT,, tTf. 1 In tindin ' i I la \ .i i naj - ( 'onirnit 
\%elr - nni Ina! i-od .Uid ♦ nd* 'T o-d ,1- f< - iii the linpcF/ti^'l^ 

and nio-h ] '/ *1 o-t hj;/ rinai Ibj'ojt ..f tin- ( oniiniltee on 
( VsfnniM < 1 11 and 1 ndn-t i i.il i *oh< \ Mu i t )e \\ ai 

lnth< t a * - ( ^ Mint 1 i* u he fi h.i\ ‘ b* ^ oinr ouu prineipar 
eornprt It of - in^thr vwaldr rnatkit- tli# 1 mti-<l *StatT‘^ 
and (o fUiaiiN Old lu .1 h--->* i d< ♦ rU a^heit’, indu>tijk' 
and tradr ha\< i om* to Im <ohti‘»lleii eilher h\ 

pou’erfid oniojn- fmpitntl\ n-nitin;/ fiorp the i’oii' 
fM:>lfdaMon of a nuinbrf of undVi talati*/- .utd o|>eialingon 
, a v('r \ 1 .d« oi f.\ ( ombinatioii' of iiianufa<‘- 

I V P 

turer- 

The fndi\ idiial m vf nif.r t ui <0 and mrr« ieinf will fih'd it 
inercli^jij;:! \ fiifii<od! to krep aim a-t <d tr« him al pr(♦g^e^^% 

f Hid to inrrt the < orn } »r t u nui of tthe powt^^^it ^ 

U|:eig^ eon*ob i at ion- and ^ondun/ilion- to whi<*h have 
refA*red. op^ratm;,' a*- thr«» ilo midef a -Inulr guidaiua* 
Alld Wltfl i'lr it linaiii la! fe*oU!( e- 
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Combines in the United Kingdom have \ery rarely 
reached^the last stage indicated above, and as a broad 
gen«:al ii^tatemeht it may be said that they have as a rulfi 
been formed in each case by quite a small number of firms 
engaged in t^e production of* a narrowly limited class of 
goods (though many firms* and companies are members 
of numerous combinations); tjiat comparatively few ha^e 
cont^Ied* for any considerable period of tin^; that 
th^ have tended to timit their action to the regulation 
of prices; and tRat their ac^^\nties in this respect in any 
j^lrticular branch of trade hav^e on the whole been only 
i'lteraiitte'iit. ... 

A report presented to the Cnited States House of 
Representatives in enumerated over two hundred 

consqjidations of varying degreefi of magnitude, with the 
result tliat a very laige portion of the field of United 
States industiial })roduetion is dominated by powerful 
monopolist or quasi -raonopoh>t consolidations. • 

tin Cerinany, on tlie othei’ hand, though consolidations 
haVe not beea absent, the form of combinatiofi which has 
been most gcuierally adoptcal and ha^ come to (‘over almost 
the whole lield oi (ierman iiuUistry is the ' Cartel,” a 
tcrnfinable organisation formed primarily for the regula- 
tion of prices and lor joint marketing abroad . hut in con- 
1R?^JtaeiTce thereof undertaking (so far as is practicable with 
companies which retain a substantial measiwe (5f inde- 
pendence) th(‘ allocation <d orders, standardisation, and 
the concentration of individual wort> on particular 
classics of jn*oduets. • 

ft is ^notewortlty that very lew combines* in the L nitcd 
Kiftgdom hcfve dcfiu' more than aim at the legulaVion of 
prices; their main preoccupation has been the limitation 
of competitkm. ^ 

Having ^)oint(‘d out that the disap])oiiiting })osition 
of many British industries was largely due to the fact 
that^maay small manufacturei*s working in isolaj^ijn 
c^nnjt })ossibly compete with large aiui very large 
tornierns working under a singU manageiAenI?, that^uch 
isolated concerns are bound to go under if pitted agaiitst 
jliy^dern giant combinations in •w^uch the industries gf 
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'lit 1 ( » (i.i\ and hi* 

( »IH 'iiiK alK or tudn 


entire natioiiB arc unit^, the Committee recommended 
f^he formation of similar combination!^ in tlnj United 
Kingdom. It declared s\ich a d(*velopnient inevitable, 
and equally in the interest of capital and of labour. In 
\vt<l-weighe<l and impn^ssive sentences it rt^a^mmended : 

We are td <q)ini<)n that \ f tlii- (aninti v to maii^tffin its 
comm(T(‘iaI j^o-ition and efTef*tivr]r compt'te for its^shwirc 
of the trado of tiio world, nnpiy iiidn-trif^ must be organ- ' 
iM'd (»n niodrni lim"- and ofton on a lart'or scale than ha>> 
lea n tin* ( in* pa-t W hilo tht r>n1ii*-h jnan\i-^ 

fact uror w.i- ( dt m fir-: in t hr tn ld In- opj^nna! works \v(trc 
laid out w vMi a \ ir\\ t<, a < < at i\ rU^ -mail outj)ut |Fi> 
comparrd w It h hat in i-tnininL 
tind- It n< * l(n!L''<'r ^--ihlr to w . K 

adcnpiatr r\t rn-n .jo • 

'Fhc ('-t a I -li-lirnrin '.f j<*nit llmir »n L'ani-at ions, 
as arc -U’JlJc^trd h\ th» \.iIl'ao 'Tfadr ( 'omiiiitt 
involve- t r<L'ulatn*n <d pn* r- and -rmc control 
out jnit 

\\ c h( hr \ » t h.lit -m h \ ( Irpijirnt 1 - 15* a nidy dcsir| 
in ‘‘omr < , 1 -* - hnt it i- pi n ti< .dU uh n itahlr unde! m<4 
cc'ononin n>n- aiid w< thml- that thr attituii 

public opini^'fl of I'Kal .OltlflOM- and »d thc-^Sf 
w liirli Mtr* i.idi\ 'p< akmi: ha- hnliiitc bta n mole or 
avowedK ant aLf‘ n tu tin \<i\ p!nHi]tlc«d (oinhinA' 
tion. mu-t br mrslitnai 

W fnl-t wr arc «d <>pinn<n that ( ornbinatuni- of worR- 
people arc la ir fn lal t * » indm 1 1 \ and -hoc hi br «nu'<^ira|JtHl, 
uc alt'i tlnnh that tljr intm-t^ .d lal'f.ur ^-"ill not iimiy 
not be pr*jmin<d but will dcn\< ad\antairc fcrom the 
eq(’ouraj/c!m nt <d < < nnbinat i« nj' oj a--<Hiayons of em- 
jJiovcr^ on t he lihr- w < tja\ r indn at rd Aii} in; iU*d dTort 
among ernjdo\<r- wbnh la-ult- in unica^c^l <‘fricient:y 
(d prodm tnnn or in thr brttu and m*>ic fs-onomical 
rifnit ion and marketing of i hr j»ro( Im tsTf riacITSncry 
amf iaboiii oi in greater finam ml stability, must ulti" 
mately be ^<Vj 'he benefit of thr W(»rlver. ealeulalb|( 
^>ro\Sde a vmdrr and rnbre cf»r»'tant maikef, tp fiecuito 
alWdier empio\ rnent and r\ < rt to im if fise the demand 
for lahoiir ^ " 
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Forth^, experience seems to prove that, su far from 
associations of employers for trade purposes adversely^ 
affecting the wages of the workers, they supply organisa-* 
tions for the more complete investigation and discussion 
«of rates of w|^es and conditions of employment, secure 
more unifornl' treatment of these questions within •an 
industry, and gcafiually exentisc a stead^dng influe»^ 
whichjfcdi? to a fiighcu' l(‘V(‘l of wag(‘s and better coi^iitions 
,of Employment ^than* could otherwise be obtained. 
Broadly speaking, any unitfaUpoln y pursued by employers 
which promotes t he (‘flicn iit oiganisation of an industry 
•BUist «<leveIoj) imu'ea^ed financial ^tr(‘l!gth within that 
industry, and in thi-^ incri^a^cd financial strength the 
workers willVshaic* So far*; tlKU-efore. from tife interests 
of e^rt^^loym’s and woiJ<ei^ laartg antagonistic in this 
matter, they ar(‘ in oui opinion, very largely identical. 

To (‘nsur(‘ that giant combinations, ])o.'^s(^ssing virtually 
ajnonopoh', should not abu^e their power, the Committee 
recommended* jmblicity. thi* ercNitipn of a C^'ivernment 
Departnumt* which, whih' sup(‘rvising tlu' o])erations of 
trustj and of tru^t-like combnrdlon^. would further their 
interests by placing <it tluar diNjio^al all the information 
<Hir^iu*<l in tin* coui.^c of its investigations, and would 
previmt unjust dic'd ^u--picion and alarm at thedormation 
of these organi''at ion^ on the jiart of tfie people. The 
Report stated * 

We tlnnk that , ?t sci’ioiis cfTorts arc' to be* mTide by British 
maftufact urce-s amf tr.idc'rs to organise themselves mi the 
lines reeftmmended b\ the' various Trade Committees, 
which we luwve set out above, it is dc'sirahle that some 
means should he dc'visc'd for securing to a responsible 
GovernmonW Dt'partnu'id adi‘(|uate information as to any 
combmatioiis so lornu'd, and that provision shou]d be 
made for State investigation in special cases. We beli^vp 
thjit this would be* advantageams to the combinations 
l^eriselves, sin<*c tlu' knowledge yiat a powirtif investiga- 
tion did exist and could be brought into operation wTiej*^ 
•ever adequate causes was shopm would be likely to have a 
fiWM^ierating elTett upon public 
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We thi|ik that the experience of the War has shown 
*that it is particularly desirable that informatioit as to alt 
"international combinations affecting the prodfictian of 
goods in the United Kingdom, or the restriction of the 
markets in which they may be' sold, should be in the^ 
pcfeseasion of some Governflient Department. On the* 
o^^r hand, it is in our iudgment of great importance 
that Oov'ernment int<‘rvention in. <»r control tof, the 
operation of cornbinationv, vho\jldM)e carefully rrstrieted 
to cases in whic h tho'-e opo^ation*- caiUbe clearly shown* 
to be inimical to nati(»nal intcr(*^t‘' 

As indii^lrial ( oinhiiiatioiw aiul con^nlidations, such*as 
tni>t> and ('aiicl- may actm diiiL" to ancMcmt English 
law. he (ic*(darc(i to Im* ‘ ^i''-'<»( iatiyn in n-^lraint of trade ’’ 
and thcicfora* illotral tho fornration of h organisations 
is difficult for tin- agimiicnt'' foi comhin(*d action 
concluded lM*t\M*<‘n th<- vanou*' pari i(‘i])aiit ^ have no 
binding p«r\( r and may Im* hr<»ki'n 1*\ any td tliein at Vill 
with impunity f«u th» \ (aiimu 1 m- rnforced in a court of 
law I’iu ( «unmnt«( •ircogm-ing tluit that position 
WAh fiigliiv projudn lal Im indu^'tnal rffi< iciu’V. frankly 
r(*c‘c>mrnond**<i that th** lau regarding ir-^tniint of 
shoiihf Ih rcmondc d ‘•o t<» oualm* tin Hrili''li industries 

to modernise then organi*'at mn It ’-tati-d 

it ha** l><*<*n represent* <l t** ii^, h\ the h'«;dcration t>f 
British 1 Adii*-^ nc*** among-t <»th< r- th.i^ any sukstkntial 
progrg**s iii the din*etioii of markrtn^ t (»ipbuiutior\j^ is 
dejwndent upon a revision of tin law in this cyuntry as 
regards asMHiation*- It urg<Mi that it i" “absolutely 
f^eiUial eitlier that tlie law in regard to * restraint of 
trade ' should la* **0 amended tfiat tfie <»rdinary objects 
of itKsfX’iat lorjs >'Ueh a- the r<*gulatioii of pric<*s or output, 
ljt*c<i!tie legiil ol)jc*< t s and iat ion** ar<*-coi|jSe(jaeutiy 

as in Germany to erifc*r<*e their rules in this reapcjft 
tijpoti their «e|nbers. or eUc* s«tme oih«*r legislation 
|.ne%ame »-uch as^the conferring <»f aM{M*cial 

iClktUS Uf>on asMX’iatioris. should be passrd /* 

^ We ujiprovc* of colukiitafions among^ manufiiCtU|jy(S| 
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AU such combinations should, where necessary, legalised 
80 as tdf be enlgrceable between members. We think* 
that 8ombinations, to be of use to the trade of the country,* 
ahould be upon lines aimed at co-ordinating production, 
•promoting eftf siency, economising waste, promoting home 
trade, facilitating export \rade, and unifying sellhig 
arrangements. TRe ideal at Ivhich trade combinatiaas 
should fimHis the maximum of production at the mip.imum 
,of cost. 

• • 

Hitherto labour, imbued T)y the Marxian doctrine of 
•the class War, though in.^i^ting u])on the unlimited right 
of the workers to combine on tiie largest scale for the very 
purpose of r(‘^training trade, has taken up 5n attitude 
of unct)mproinising hostwlity and of suspicion tow^ards the 
employers who wish to combine, and has denounced and 
opposed all att(‘m[)ts at combination on the part of tke 
C(k^itali,sts. As long the workers continue to see in the 
capitalists th^ir ('nemi(‘^. tlu‘V wilbcontinue ^liat policy 
of liostilit y*and -<iispicion, to the harm of the employers 
and J;o their own hurt as well* That attitude will be 
changed entirely a^ soon as the interests of ^employers 
fffif&^rftployed have* bec^ome completely and permanently 
harmonised. As soon a^ capital and labour have become 
real partners, capital will look upon the industrial problems 
fit)m the v\pw-point of labour and laboiA from the view'- 
poiht oi capital. • The two will no longer b« enemies, but 
will feel thatfthey fire one and will act as if they were one. 

The taliff policy of Great Britain has been shapedvVi the 
past, ngt by common sense, but by prejudice. Tl^ 
British trade unions are organisations for the protecuon 
of labour. They are absolutely opposed to that policy 
of free al*d uiTlimited competition and of cheapness *whi(jh 
i#* de|ir to the Free Trade doctrinaires. ^The British 
Woliers, while passionat(‘I\ (^)posing •production 
of competitive goods by underpaid British labour, haw^e 
tjpillhe past fav(^ured the free iin^uJi'tation of^competitiyp 



goods ma^e by underpaid foreign workers, to tbeif bwn 
^njury. ITiey have done so prolmbly chiefly because the 
protection of the national industries by means of a Cuftoms 
tariff was advocated by the employers, the mpitaliste. 

yhe prospc'rity of the British indiistri^ and of the 
ygirkers engagtHl in ther^ — nny, the solvency of the 
country — depend on a large export trade, for huge 
quantities of neeessarie'^, such food and raw matei^als, 
which must he iinp(>rled f^oin abroad (uin be paid for 
only witli niaanfaeiured export < it i> a common 
experience tliat iruhistne'- ranmn deve|o}> a large expert 
trade unlet*' tiny tloininatc riu domett ie market. Mr. 
Carnegie \vrot<‘ in hi- Kffijn/f '■I li i itt g 

At tir>t Kuro]H an inak(‘i N (ovild dump t heir surplu.s 
w\>on th<‘ rnarkot and fou r Amnn .m makers to accept 
for iheir entire output th*‘ < \tii ne- low ratr^ which liad 
only to h< ^iak<Ui h\ tie ni\a(iri fiU a sin.Jl part of his. 
The party in ( <»nt lol <1f a piotitai*le horn^ market can most 
8ucc<‘s-f ull \ in\a<lc forntrii inark( t‘' In ment years 
it 1- tin* Ariiorn an rnaniif.e t ui er win* i- ‘ du*npii>(z his 
surplus jn forei;in torntoi\ rH>t <<UMjuer your home 
market and tlie lomgii rnaik«t will juaihahiv he add^pLlii^ 
you i^nheyule with niamda< turr- in intt mat lonal trade. 

(ireat Britain i an ijo|M to foikiw a sane and liensible 
tariff poln V onI\ when the worker- hav<‘ l^ariud thtit 

* t * * * * ,* 

they cannot iu nt lit thein-< lve'' iiy luunwg t I k* cajhtalists, 
when«th(* inlere*-!^ of < apiiai 4ind labour kavc* lK*c^e 
identical * 

^ Many of tho**e who r(‘gard merely tin* surface of things 
have begun to <le'-pair of (ireat lint am Ikhuusc of til© 
** wrong hea<ledness and the unreasona()len(^ 
l|^bour. i hey < omphun that tht wuikers fTdlotr a policy 
ii^tructive to the mtiustries hy w lut h they live; ihatth^fr 
den^nds ate id*rea.soimbk‘ and iriNatiahle. aii(l that fuMur§ 
^ eoncMHie their most fanta*-tn wishes h*^adjH td wanton 
itlikirii, lliul the fKrsl jjifeW wurkeift are tlMilt^ntcoat^aldl 
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knd iifB most ready to bring industry to a standstill. 
Tb© genial policy of British labour has hitherto been^ 
ehapSd by its hostility to capital and the capitalists* 
The f^t thati±he best-paid workers are the least contented 
•seems ext^^jifeinary, but it is, after all, not unnatu^l. 
Professor Hadley wrote : 

because the l§,boiirer has so many advantages as 
a consumer he i^ often led to feel more keenly his lack 
of independence as a producer. Increased comfort is 
attended with increased ambition. 

Lord Leverhulme caustically wrote in his book The 
Six-Hour D^y: 

If high wages, short hbui;^, good housing, meant finality 
to labour unrest, then labour would not be a man, but a 

vegetable. • 

^hAt grea^ and broad-minded employer^ of labour 
significantly added: • 

To harmonise capital and lifbour a ladder must be 
provided from the humbhest position in industrial organ- 
jg^il^r^to a seat on the Board of Directors. Capital must 
pro^de a broader outlo*>k for labour. , 

Some of labour s critics are particularly exasperated 
with the workers })ecause the first condit*ion put forward 
by mteniwho havg gone on strike, even if they have done 
so finder tl^^ mo#t wanton and the flimsiest pretexts, 
is that they will not return to work unless they are abso- 
lutely assured that there ^hall be no ‘‘ victimisation,^* 
that thfir leaders, if ever so misguided or mischievous, 

> shall be reiRstalled. There is, of course, an explanation 
.for this .f^ttitfide which, though highly inconveni(?nt to 
Oljaployers, has its admirable side. Mr. ('arnegie wrote 
^ensibl^ ifi his Gospel of Wealth: 

The^sMety of its loaders is the key of labour’s positioh. 
^^j59^.^urrender tjjat is to suAencjlcia everything. Even \f 
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the leader, iu question had not been as regularly at work 
as other men, even if he had to take days now tnd then 
\o attend to oflScial duties for his brethren, the^superior 
of that man should have dealt very leniently with him. 
The men cannot know whether their loader is stricken 
dotrn for proper cause or n6t; but, at tip same time, 
tb#y cannot help suspecting And here*I call the attention 
of impartial minds to the elements of manhoed the 
high sense of honour and loyalty displayed upon 4he 
part of working-men who ^xacrifice so tnuch and throw 
themselves in the front of the conflict to secure the 
safety of their standard -bcarcr.-> EviTvthing'reasynaye 
can be done with men of tlii< s])irit 

The loyalty they show to ^lieir leadcT^ can bo trans- 
ferred to their employis^ b\ treating them as such men 
deserve. Society has nolinng to fear from men so staunch 
and loyal to one another N(^r is the loyally shown in 
this instance (‘xeeptional , it disUngui''hes working-men 
as a eias>. One liour of courtesy on the part of tjje 

employers r/ould j)rt*\enl many -'tnke-. uli#»ther the ihen 
ask in jirt^pir inanne* for inU-rvicW'- or observe all the 
rules of etiquette i*' inijuatenal \\ C expect from the 
presumably belter-informed part} laquesenting capital 
much more in this r(*'^pect than from labour: and it is 
not asking too much of men enlrusled with the 
ment Sf grvM proj>erlies that they should devote some 
part of their attention to searching out the causes of 
disaffection among their em])loyees. and, where they 
exist, thi^t they should meet the men more than halfway 
in the endeavour to allay them, d'lieri- is notlAng but 
good for both parties to be derived frugal lalit)ur teaeliing 
the represtmtative of capital the dignity of rnaiit aa man. 
Jhe working-man. lKs,'oming nuire *in(l rnurg intelligent, 
will hereafter demand the treatment due to an equal. 

Some f^elieve that the workers arc discontented bt^ause 
ijiey are Unf well off. and they iiHall uith ri^ret*tbet>lden 
day« when uages were low, wluu the wage -earners 
not jead aa<f<ild not tfir voii*. aii<rw*heii haAnenjii 

hdgavil liflween master'^ and nuii Higii Wikgt^ though 
yiiey need not saiisf\itlic nfln, have their gre<tt 
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frjm the national point of view. Profe^or Hadley 


the existing social order men who are capable 

risnS^'' wIT recklessly through sheer hope- 

lessness. With men like this a better distribution ofUe 
Jesuits of labour would doufttless operate not onlV^o 
productive efficiency, but to contribute to 
v.-^ prudence m marrying, and thus to diminish the 
Dirtn»rate. ... « 


If a large part of the community had been educated to 
dwa«d something be.sides ciicap food and to exercise 
self-jestraint in Uie multiplication of numbers until it is 
possible to provide a high •standard of comfott, we shall 
have § relatively smalle^’ dcmand*for food and a relatively 
mrger demand for those comforts and luxuries which are 
the product of higher intelligence and require a higher 
rate of pay in order to enable the producer to furnish 
t%em to advantage. 


Friction between capital and lahoui* has very greatly 
.increased of roca^nt years for various reasons, and parti- 
culaily owing to the concentration of industry. A small 
woi^shop or factory i.^ like a family. .MisundVstandings 
nefS^een the master aryl a few workers are rare. Dis- 
satisfaction is soon noticed, and dilferences are rapidly 
and easily settled. The larger the indus^trial enterprises 
^g»*bw and the more men they employ, the greate^' becomes 
^’thecha^ which separates the employer from*t he emplovee, 
Wofking-meft often complain of the soullessncss of modern 
industry, of the inhumanity of the great industrial 
difficult to prevent misunderstandings’ 
md dissatisjactioii leading to strikes or lock-outs in the 
,^ase of huge modern concerns which employ thou^nds, 
,ind times hundreds of thousands of workers, biab 
pAch^can be done by judicious action. ]^r. Carnegie 
^ijp^i»ended in The Gospel of ]¥ealth: * • 

iWisemble \housands Qf operatives in the factory . 

Jibe min<i^ of whom the emjlqj^er cariknow littW 
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A)r nothing, and tn whom he h little better tjhto. It 
lUl intercotarse between them w at an end, Ei^ eaeteu 
,ure formed, and, as usual, mutual ignoran^. bleeds 
mutual distrust- ... f 

it is not the intelligent vwkman, whq knows that 
Lanour unithoiit his hroilyr (^tpilal ij he*>le«s*but the 
bfalant. ignorant man. who regards capital as the natural 
em^iny^of labour, who <1 <h'> so njm h to embi^kir Jihe 
n*lalions mpioy4‘r and rniployiil. . . . As men 

iH^C'onic intellip nt, drfTi* ni*<' !nn>l be paid to them 

fKTsonally and tln ir liL'itt-. and < vt n to their opinions 
and prejinliif'' ami n|M»n*UH whoir a ;:r«*ater 
profitN niu^t In paid in tin ^da\ ot pra^Npcrity U» the 
int<‘lligrnt than to th» !;:nMiaiit \\<»iknian * He caniud 
Ik* impoM-d np<ai n < Olii hr < >t hrr hand, be will 

be lonnd tmn h tradirt tr .u ju i»dnird < <>iri|M‘nsation 
athen bu-iiH -- i" drpn'--rd and n I-* t!< i in the Ion;.' 
run for rapital to Ih I \ I d l*\ 1 la hiL'lii intelligent i‘ 
and to Im j^iadr lU.iM <tl th< fn’ Mial it I' iltailiug 
nion Vk In* kn«*u \\ iiat du< t<. i la m Im»! li a^ to tK'atment 

and < oinp< n>.it ii>i, I ha\i th.it tfu* manager 

wloM onf* I -- f >f t riM -t uii^ . i « anniit t« 4 r.| hi- lta‘idin;.^in<*n 
ha*' thr h‘ I't t iMuhIr Ult|» hi- UMI kinrlJ 


W h/it w< uni'll -» « k i- ,» plan l \ whnli thn mjjn veil! 
r<K*ei\K higfi uagrv hMi thor ««tnplo\«r- are n*t'e?fTnJ 
high fire < H for tin- prodie t and hrin < an* making large 
[♦rofit*- and //< / ah* u th» • are reeeivitig 

low pritr** itii fh< pnwhn ? afaf thri»'ft»rf small if tiny 
profit*^ fbr fpi li a ill \t*\K uag*'" if tl4i^*phin 

can bn f<aijj<l rnsplo\r!- Jifjd ♦ inployyl Will Ik‘ ill 
sjinie boat rejoinng to^rthn in tin ii pn^jHtfity, sud 
Calling into pi.i\ ifair fortitude logither to adversity 
will be n«* I ‘Hail foi <pniiieU and instead of a 
(ending <d anlag»»ni'-ni thru will !*e *i fee ling of jaiAnership 


la'lwfscn efnpjosef-. ai*d eniployr<| ’ 

I Hclieve that i h« le xt ^•tep-, m tin* iuU'Htiee toward 

l^^rfiiaiit'iil |K'aei fill ndation*' latweefi t afiital fttid lalnuir 

I Firsl, tlrat fompi iiMiUon In paul the meiw bastMTill^* 
ViUdiiig Midi* in luoiairtion to the prict^ received b>t* 

a firo[K'r rrgaiiimiiiui} of the mi€i 







which ihie natural Ihaders, the best m^l 
enjaitually. come to the front and confer freely witfc 
(ftiltemployere. . 

SPhtTS, p^ceful arbitration to be in all cases resorted 
to for the settlement of differences which the owners and 
the Mill Coinmitteo cannot themselves adjust in friShdlv; 
conference. * ' . 

no interruption ever to occur to the operations 
of the establishment, since the decision of the arbitrators 
shall be made to take eflec# from the date of reference. •* 
If these measures wt‘i-(‘ adopted liy an establishment, 
^ie*v#fal ifii})ortant advaiita^'^s vould Ke gained. 

First, the employtM' and emjiloyed would simultaneously 
share theif iirosjierity or fidveisd v w itli eacit other. The 
seal# once settled, the Jci'ling ot fiiitagonism would begone, x 
and a feeling ot nuituahty would (‘usue. Capital and 
labdur would Ix' shoukhn* to shoulder, sujijiorting each , 
other. ^ 

% ^Second , there could be neither ^tiik{‘ noj' lock-out, since - 
both^ parti(^s had agrx'cd to alydc^ by a •forthcoming 
decision (ff di'^juited }>oint-'. Knowing that in the last ' 
rcjHort 8trangci*s were to lie cjillrd in to decide what sliould 
be^a family atTair. tlu‘ ea^e.^ would indecal bt‘ few which 
^would not be amicably adjusted by the original parties 
wShout calling in otlu^s to judge between them. ^ 


Mr. Carnegi(‘ aeliieved a considerable measure of success 
^vith the j)olie 3 ot eonfeience, eoneiliation, and fairness 
oUtlii^d by him, but h(‘ tailed to establish permanently 
Peaceful r<ilatioif> between capital aiul labour, a» he had 
hoped,* for he experienced very serious strikes. His 
failure waii only natural. As long as the aims e^dl 
‘illthrests of ca[)ital and labour are not identical, capital^ 
try fo take unfair advantage of labour and labour^ 
, j i|>f "^ConvSCfpiently one side is apt to susj^ect tbe^ 

^iher side, and mutual distrust leads to ditferences which 
f^not be^dfusted by discussion, arbitralioiib, etc. ^1)hus| 
't^ttilement b€^*omcs a (pie?itiou, not of right, > 

and tl^ result is thf usuahvioleiit conflict betw^Cp^J: 
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HSBontment on on© side pr on both . . , 

The pdlicy of conference leading to voluntary or 
pulsory arbitration has failed hitherto, and probably 
conCinue to fail, to oonciliat<f permanently! capital Mld> 
labStrr, because it cannot iJridge over the chasm which 
scparat* the two. The rea.son of. that faihiib 
in the stuht'ornness or the short -f-ighfedness of the 
employers or of the workers* it springs from a deeper 
cause. The differeiues ).etv«H'n < ai)itnl and labour 
hitherto proved unadjnstahle. except u-mpornrily, and 
are growing*froiii year to year fn extent and ih intensity, 
becaust* in<lustry , c'pe* infix if i arra-d •>n on a large oaon a 
very large stale i« antts rain .not .leinoeratic. ineharapter: 
because men who have been bioiiglit np to love and 
admire fre<-doin and inile|M-ntlein i rest iit being absolutelj;' 
dependent itpon their ^ inpho' rs .mti their Weekly wage, 
however large that w-i^re may be rest nl having to submit 
uneondilitmally to t!..- tfn,.s,.,nihtar> ti.s, ipline of the 
factory, being men* leeK ui a gigantic machine. 

The imlu'-trial s.\>tcin, \bhi< h "a- fvolvt ri in feudal 

haspreMTveditbentlaleh.iiat tt r. ami ht rein lies the rea- 
son that it is hrciikiiiii liown I'ht t.isk of ilemtsTatising 
it irujKKves itst If fniia riouslx ^oine t.f the I'‘i****^ ^ 
industrial fead.rs have begun to ret t.gniM- that ‘»e 
cause ©f lals.nr uni.-st lies in I h. ft* t tli#t 
demtKracv ai.d industrial autotiaes are .rreeoftcilwbrc. 
Brerideut’iKtosevelt wrote in 7V,t . ,.f Our 0,m U<me- 

kM: 

Oiir*svsli*m or rather iHi-syst<*ni. of altempting 
©AilWnc* tMjlitieal tlennKTaey with industrial au^WJ^ 

'tfad tcmoering ihe evil of the bi>ss and the.royihill©^ ^ 
'^urb^tlit^N^tl of the (kx-trinniie and 

Iregttn to creak and strain so a#- to thW*leP * 

Iriiown. 
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I^S^i^IiOTerhulme wrote in Wb book, The SiXfHour Day : 

:,1|f0d#r|i indudtrial conditions, with thousands and teas 
thon^nda of workmen, and in at least one industry 
d^^uarter ow million workmen, under one oligarchical rule 
ar© inteiise]|f^ anti-democmtic, and as such violat^the 
gregarious instincts of huraafiity. ^And just as it is true 
tha^ t^e position of British industries to-day is the result 
ofc ;^&terday, so their position to-morrow wilt depend 
otl our actions ^Df to-day. ('apitalists have now the task 
set them to democrati'<(‘ tinar system, and to create* 
j mn ^tions that will enable labour to take some democratic 
Snare in management, and some responsibility for the 
success of ihe undertaking^. Productive anr^ distributive 
business must in the future be carried on under less 
oligjrchic and under nforc democratic conditions. Labour 
wilUnot be broimlit to work ^de })y side with, and to 
harmonise with ( 'apital nu‘r(‘ly by ever higher and higher 
wages, shorten’ and Nhort(*r hours, combined with better 
atld better \i'elfare conditions. ^ 

The wages system has broken (K)wn as a sole and only 
solution. As huge busine-«-«es have sprung into existence, 
th% difficulties ot tlu‘ wag(‘s svsfem as sucli have increased. 
It is impossil)le undcu’ the wages system alone to make 
i^ewr realise that the triu* interests of Labour and 
Capital are identical. • 

Democratic labour works for the capitalists, but it does 
under protest. It ]U’otests, not agafnst the individual 
Cihplcfyer, but against tlu' system. It de/naiffls, more or 
Idfes consciously* a share in the business, and threatens 
to destroy the ea}>italist system unless its demands are 
grtoted. flerein lies the reason that labour wotj^s 
'!^dpnglv and jrroduees as little as possible in return, 
;fof the highest wage obtainable. That resentment has 
niSiiStedftor tTlong time. The great co-operative mttvement 
Jlnglaild was started as a protest against the w^ge 
aijd its obj(‘et originally was to tiftl'ie the workett 
>4||degendent ^ the cnpit}di>*l 

a^tators have ^old*t lie workers that they are. 
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slay^is/’ that the capitalist system is a system of 
‘"^wage slavery.” These bitter words have prov^ niost 
potent weapons in the armoury of the agitator. Tliey 
have caught on with the mas.ses, and large plumbers of 
wortera have come to consider themselves slaves of 
incl^istry. There mus^t evidently be some justification for 
the sentiment of revolt against dependence on*a 
wage, otherwise the term “ wage slavery? ’’ and wage 
'slave ” would not have bocomV so ])opular. At any rate, 
the feeling that wi)i‘king for^ a \\(M‘kly wage is %, form of 
slaveiy exists and must he reckoiun] witji by those^wlm 
endeavour tcf study labour condivions and sociaheonditions 
astheyaj’e. * , ^ 

If the dissatisfi(al wage-ear ber.N consider themselves 
slaves ot the industrial ^vstelu, the ])syehological and 
economic coiise(|uen(*es ^])l•inging from true slavery shoulcj 
apply to so»ne ext(ait^ to the modern labour problem. 
Professor Hadley com])are(l the ])Nyeliologieatl and in- 
dustrial consequences tiowhig from slaveiy and emancyja- 

tion as follows 

« 

The slave tended to keej) his ])roduet as a miniftnUh. ' 
. . . Any oxtra exertion or care redounded 1o the profit 
of the mastei’, not of the slave. The inevitable result 
was low efficiency jpnd great wast(' The more complicate^ 
the woi’k t^ be done, the less was tlu' chance of avoiding 
these evils. A tslave-di ivei* could comjHd'tliose who were-^ 
subjected to his rule to pei-form a ceflain fimount Rf 
physical laboui', but he could not coin])el them to Exercise 
intelligence or zeal .... i 

The more intelligent and ambitious the labour6r, the* 
■greater will be the dili'erence between his tminimum 
product which he creates as a serf and maxinjum 
pr<^dqct which he can create as a freeman; the greater? 
therefore, will be the possible advantages to all partief 
^rom emanei^^ktion. ^ ^ 

'*Fhese significant phrases efeserve to be p^’mdered ypop.j 
By emancipating the w^g«-earners, by mal|ing them 
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a^ners iii indiistry and commerce, it should be possible 
□ double and treble their output and the prosperity of 
he*wh 61 e nation. 

Some far peeing Americans and Englishmen have begun 
o recognise that the w^ge system is opposed to the 
aodern spiAt, ajid that it ^requires either abolition by 
dafigg ail the living energies of if nation under airmll- 
)5wel*ful bureaucra(?y — a solution which is favf)ured by 
socialists and Tirea.meis — qr amc^ndment on individualist 
ines. The latter couisc is r(^commcndcd by far-seeing 
5S7T*practical business men hnd states'men who recognise 
ihat if the Socialists wej'c alio wed to put their theories 
nt(j, practice they would cr(‘ 4 itc (onfusion and might 
destroy modern civilisation. Mi-. (^irnegie wrote on the 
drst pa-ge of his Gospel of WealfJt: 

The problem of our age is tlu' ju’oper administration 
of wealth, Hhat the ties of brotlierhood ly ay still bind 
together ihc rich and poor in hai^nonious relalionship. 

♦Mr. Roosevelt, with the viMon of a sein-, stated in his 

last book, The Foes of Our Oirri Household. ^ 

- .a' 

There can and wih cnine— gradually and by ^volution, 
not revolution — ^a shift in control whicih whll mean that 
the competent workers become jiartners in the enterprise. 
T]iis paBtnershi]) must mean not only* a sharing of profit, 
Tbutfi sharing «i the guidance and mauagcme*t ; and there- 
fore it Citfi nnV come ste-T) by step, as tlie wage-workers 
grow out of the narrow envy and jealousy which make so 
many m^n resent .superior ability and stiive to deny it 

proper reward. \. 

It is not necessary that the Van Hornes ana the Jim 
Hills of the future shall receive the enormous financial 
rewajd th^y have had in the past; but it must be sub- 
stantial, or thev will not lead to success the business in 
^ich the brakemen, switchmen, engineers, hremen, will, 
%e hope: ultimately become i^art owner#as well as.workers. 
Such* leadeMip is absolutely needed by the men l»<:*ow» 
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and it must be handsomely p^id for; there is no iSacwe 
mischievous form of privilege than giving equal inwards 
•fqr unequal service, and denying the great reward to |he 
great service. But it need not be a reward fantastically 
out of proportion to the reward of the men beilKeath. . . . 

When the workers themselves recognise the need of 
ablef highly skilled, and welj-paid managers and leaders, 
thej*^ will be able thefnselves to own and control ^leat 
industrie^^. But until this is done a great industiiy *ban 
no more be managed by a mass-meeting of manual labourers 
than a battle can be won in subh fashion, than a painters’ 
union can paint a Rembrandt, or a typographigial union 
write one of Shakespeare's plays. ... 

It is simply common sense to recognise l*nat there is the 
widest inequ’cility of service, and that therefore there 
must be a reasonably ivide inequality of reward, if *our 
society is to rest upon the basis of justice and wisdgm. 
Service is the true test by which a man's worth should be 
judged. W e are against privilege in any form; privilege 
to the capitalist who exploits the ])oor man, ai^d privilege * 
to the shiftlets or viciofis poor man who woul^ rob his 
thrifty brother of what he has earned. Certain exceedingly 
valuable forms of service ^ire rendered wholly withopt 
capital. On the other hand, there are exceedingly valuable 
forms of service whicli can be rendered only by means ^ 
great accumulations of capital, awd not to recognise 
this fact wouM be to deprive the whole j)eople of one of 
the great agencies for their betterment. 

The test of a nmn’s wo)*th to the community is the ' 
service he ronders it, and we cannot afford to make* this 
test by materiaCconsiderations alone. Otpe of^the mairk 
vices of the Socialism which was propounded by Prou,dhon, 
Lassalle, and Marx, and which is ])rcached by their 
dis^ples and imitators, is that it is blind to eVerytbing 
exbept the merely material side of life It is not §nly 
mdifferent , but at bottom hostile, to the intellectual, the 
religious,, the domestic and moral life; it is ^ forpn 6f 
eomyiu,nism with no moral foundation, but essentially 
based on the immediate annihilation of ])erson£ 4 l ownership 
of capital, anck m^the near future, the annihilatlGn of th/^ 
^nd ultimately the annihilation of civ^iisatioh.o 
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In h!s itddress to Congress, delivered on M%y 20, 191 ^ 
President Wilson said: 

cannot go any farther in our present direction. 
We have already gone too far. We cannot live our right 
life as a natig>n or achieve dur proper success as an indus- 
trial community *11 capital alid lal^our arc to contiiigie 
to ^tagonists instead of being partners, if the^y are to 
coatiniie to distrust one another and contrive how they 
can get the beftter of one^ another, or — what perhaps 
amounts to the same tiling — calculate by what form and 
^^ree of ijoercion they can uuinagc to*extort on the one 
haM*work enough to make tuderprise profitable; on the 
other, justice and fair tmnitmtuit enough Ui make life 
tolerable. That bad road has tmrncd out a blind alley. 
It is\io thoroughfare to i;eal prosperity. We must find 
another, leading in another direction and to a very dif- 
ferent destination. It must lead not merely to accoifi- 
modation, but also to a genuine co-operation and partner- 
sli^ based u^ion a real community of intei’(>^t and par- 
ticipation w control. There is nov^ in fact, a real com- 
munity of interest between cajiital and labour, but it 
has Clever been made evidcmt in action It can be made 
pperative and manifest only in a new oigayisation of 
lind^^try. The genius of oui’ business men and the sound 
practical sense of out* A^orkers can certainly work*such a 
partnership out when once they realise exactly what it 
is that they seek and sincerely adopt a yommon purpose 
^ith regard to it. 

« * * • 

• » • 

Peing coiTyjk^inced that the wage system was the prjncipal 
cause of hidus trial unrest, many Englishmen and Americans 
have experijnented in profit-sharing and co-partnership^ 
Jaoit, exl3ept in a few and relatively unim])ortant^cases, 
the various attempts at giving labour a share in the 
business Jiav(f failed. They have failed, not becait^e the 
idea of labour sharing profits with capital is wrong, *btlt 
^caQse the right formula had not been ^ifcpvered. A 
plain and sinij4^ formula ma^^ achieve great things in th# 
labour world. That is pro\»ed by»fbe history of the co- 
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operative movement. Co-operation among the Vrorkeris 

a very old idea. It had been tried innumerabte times 
both in England and abroad, but all the experiments liad 
proved disastrous. A few English workingftnen at last 
thought out, or stumbled ifpon, the rigj^t principle. 
Twnty-eight poor l-^pchdate workmen ,•» flannel-weavers, 
etc., came together and resolved to form a co»opi^{Jtive 
society in order to he able to buy* tea and sugaf m5re 
advantageously. They colIe(!ted a fund of £28, by two- 
penny and tlneep/mny subscriptions, and opei'ysd a tmy 
shop in Toad Lane in J^ecember, 1 844. Heaving discovered 
the right principle and forniul<4, they ])rospercd, and the 
little enterprise grc'W to indy gigjwitic proport ionsr-^^The 
Report of the ('ont rol Board 'of (k_)-o])erative Societies 
pkiced before the ( V)-o])(‘rativ(‘ ('ongrc'ss held in Liverpool, 
1918, stated. 

At the end of lOlO-theie we](‘ at work in the United 
Kingdom 1.488 industrial co-o])erative distributive and 
productive societi(‘s witl^i an aggi’cgate membership of 
3,503,799: a total share, loan, and reserve capital of 
£77,937,731); a total trade (distributive and prodi^cjive) 
of £237,525,135, and a total j)rofk( — before deduction ot 
interest oh share capital — of £18.958,388. The total 
number of persons directly em})l()>ed by the societies was 
154,622, and tflc total wages ])aid during the year 
amounted" to ,£10,391 ,245, com])ared Avith 1 49, 8^*72 “ em- 
ployees and £9,007,434 in wages in 1915. ^ ^ 

By discovering, or stumbling upon, a simple a^nd prac- 
tical formula, the tAventy-oight poor woi’kmentof Rochdale 
have created one of the largest and one of the mO!0? 
powerful businesses in the Avorld, Avhich employs a vast 
army of workers. ; 

Profit-sharing, to be successful, should have 
feati^res. (^n fCie fii-st place, it should offei’ sq_ substSi^iti^ 
^d)enefit to the Avork(u’s as t1[) make it of v^iy considerable 
value. £n the second place! it should apply tp aljybhp 



wbi’kers un(tertaking without exception, iof otherwise^ 
those V^io do not share in the profits will quarrel wit|j 
those who do. Besides, as the non-profit-sharers might 
begin a stride and pull out the unwilling profit-sharers, 
strikes would still be possible. In the third place, *the 
scheme should be* of the utmo^st simf)licity, so as to majce 

its a^rfactiveness aiK^ fairness clear to all. • 

In order to cause all the workers, lei us say of a factory, 
to participate in the sharin*g of profits, no contributions* 
%n^no investments ot nionev on the |)art of the workers 
should be required. I’he share capital of the concern 
should be ihcrea>;(‘(l by a very substantial sufti, let us say 
by 40, or :>(> i)er <»ent. 'the new capital so created 
wou],d belong t(> th(‘ woikers collectively and be vested 
in them by dc^ed. Tliei e might l)e trustees to look af^i 
tjie workers’ Intercast s. dfiie dividends accruing to these 
workers’ slufres would be lumped J:-ogeth('i’ aMd would be 
distributed among the toremiai workers, etc., in accordance 
witiji their half-yearly eaiiiing:^, careful allowance being 
made for illness, etc. The half-yearly distribution of such 
* di^'^dftnds woidd, ot course, kcunily interest tne workers. 
They would sec* in tliem at first merely a, windfall, a 
“ bonus ” ot so many pounds. 

• In ordej' to inci ease thc'ir interest in •the business, one 
oif se'v< 3 ral generally resjx^cted workci s shc]uld*l )0 selected 
by the dir(tcToi s*and shareholders and be invited, to join 
the Bo^d ot Directoj-s. ddiese workmeii-directors should 
hav0 a twiL)told function, they should assist the oth^ 
•directors in the usual way, and in addition the/shoul>^ 
keep the Workers constantly informed as to the course* 
of the ebusiness. They would thus act as an invalu- 
j^ble connecting-link between the management and the 
» eni^oyees^ They should issuy frequenti/, ^nd at regu-# 
far intervak^ISfe the workifien -shareholders reports ,*4^r 
//bi^letins, as t^) the progress ohtlge factory, sales, price!^, 
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^etc., and ^address them occasionally at special worfe 
' yaeetings, where subjects of interest to the management 
and the men, such as the introduction of new machinery, 
or improved organisation, or of an alteratioif in the rates 
paid, might be discussed. * ^ 

hitherto the great body of workeri^ has consisted of 
wage-duawers who have been far more interested in Hp;orting 
events than in the business in which they spend their 
" lives. Their half-yearly “ iJbnus/’ or dividend, which 
would be liable to great fluetnations, and the amoun|^ of 
which would depend on the fortunes of the factory, would 
arouse in thbm a keen interest in the profits of the establish- 
ment. They would cease to believe that it is irfiraoral 
to carry on a business for private profit , as the 8oci/ilists 
hsDve told them, and they would no longer resist piece 
wages and t he introduction of improv(unents which te^ 
to increase oatput, salt^s, and ])r()tits. They \(ould suggest 
to the management, through the workmeh-directors, 
economies and improverntnits, es])ecially as keenness ^and 
ability might lead eventually to a seat at the Board table. 
Innumerable improvements in machinery have' l5;^en 
suggested by those who constantly use it. Workmen 
have made countless valuable inventions. Profit-sharing 
on a substantial' scale, combined with full rewards f(A* 
valuable ifnprgveraents suggested, would stimulafte' the 
spirit pf invention and emulation among trhe workers 
to the utmost. 

^Having a substantial share in the profits of»*the under- 
leaking ‘‘Ul inducements to antagonise capital by strikingT* 
' by keeping production low, by opposing the inlroduction 
of madhinery, by insisting upon unduly short rvorking 
ho^urs, etc., would be gone. Strikes would become 
^practically i[nipc)ssible. '^he loss caused to l^he factory < 
, lfj'«a strike would, of coursf?, reduce pro^io^, and would 
therefore considerably ( affect * the substantial dividegd^t 
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fc&us oi the t^orkers. If they struck work, thcg? would no 
longer a^t against the capitalists, but would strike largely 
agaiftst themselves, which would be absurd. 

The men \lould soon discover that increased production 
meant increased profits and increased bonuses at the l^lf- 
yearly distribution. The worting-njen themselves woijld 
therl^fflire begin to enquire why So-and-so in Yorkshire 
or In iftassachusetts makes a large profit and their own 
factory a small one. They Vould compare the dividends < 
gaid amo^ig the various works, and, would urge the 
management of their own factory, through the workmen- 
directors, U:) remodel the'])lant, to reorganke the sales 
dopSJIjment, to introdijce piece Vork, or to amalgamate 
with other concerns. 

It may be objected that tlu^ increase of the share capiV^l 

lay 30, 40, or 50 ])er cent 1 should prefer the large)!* 

fi^re — would lead to a very seiious shrint^age in the 
dividends paid to the original shareholders and to a con- 
siderable reduction in the valMC of the original shares 
which would entail unmerited suffering. At fii*st sight 
thc^oibjection would seem justified. HowGvei% if, as is to 
be anticipated, output hnd ])rofits should undev tlu^system 
proposed be doubled and trebled, the profits and dividends 
Qf the factory should increase at a similar ratio. 1 have 
shoWr\iin previou^s cliaptei s , 1 )y means of authentic statistics , 
that the Ajnerieg^n Avorkers produc(‘ on an average from 
two to khrcc times as much per head, both gross and net, 
as do thcii; British colleagues engaged in the identical 
'^ailingfe. It can therefore not be doubted tlu^, witJ^ 
improved • organisation and an improved mechanical 
outfit, British production per worker can be brought up 
at least the American output. But the doubling and 
^rebftng of j/roduction is possible only^i^ the workers 
Ucise antag f^ si ng capital# and co-operate with 
' manrfgement with cordial g*)od\^ll. 
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' A flnanqjer often purchases a number oJ^coOi^ime 
^ndertalsings at an exaggerated price, adds to th^iDMuwd 
sum paid for them a iarge promoter's pi’ofit, and oriates 
a huge company or trust, which has oftei# double the 
norpinal capital possessed by ‘the undertakings of which ' 
it js composed. Very frequently it is fftund that the new 
' underta^king earns without difficulty large divid^jjs of 
,the greatly inflated capital, because amalgamation lias 
^ led to both increased efficiency and vast economies. 


The openiftion described is a commonplace qf finaim^. ^ 
In carrying tlirougli such an operation, the organising 
linancier dc^es not swindle thV‘ ])nblic, as p^;*/Ople often 


assei‘t. He merely increase's vc'iy greatly the effifn^ency 
and productive jiower of indi'istry, and capitalises the 
piifispective profits arising fioin the amalgamation of the 
various competitive undcitakiiigs. \>y increasing the 
capital of th|^ factory by 30, 40. or oO ])ci‘ ccjito and vcstfng 
the new shares in the workers collectively, the directors 
would merely capitalise «thc pros])ectivc jirofits aiising 
from gaining the peianancnt goodwill of the workers and 
permanentbndustrial peace, • <Li3 • 

Hitherto f/he woi lvcrs have been i^^.‘luctant to invest their 
savings in the factory in which they ai c (uigaged, and they 
have quickly sold bonus shaics which wi'i’c given them. 
As collective shaielioldcrs they would b^'come int^re^^ted 
in the working of the concern, and tlirongh tli^^ periodical 
statements relating to the business, the rex)orts*of their 
own directors, and the discussions at w^ork^ meetings, 
riaoy Vlr.mld become intimately acquainted with th^ 
'commercial and financial aspects of the intdertaking. 
They would therefore begin to feel gioater tonfi^enc^ in 
itsf stability, and be willing to be not only collectk^ 
.shareholders, *bpt individyial shareholders* by pui?fb|j»se , 
*iwi.;vvefl. Th*ey would [)Jobai>ly begin by ^:>,yestiug their 
^ bonus dividends in shares, heii no pressure should 
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put on th^mto do so. ^ Opportunities should furnished 
for theij putting money into sliares. ^ • 

BntisVi mdnstries suffer from lack of modern outfit, 
from an insufficiency of capital invested in them. In 
1907-1909 yie capital infested in industry per w(jrker 
was £483 in the ITnited States* and oply £212 in the Uni^^ed 
Kir^^djpm! The necessary additions to the plant plight be 
made largely by the workers themselves out of savings. 
It would be all to the godd if theii* share in the under-* 
Jba;^ing w®uld be increased faj* beyond the collective share 
allotted to ther^, if half the capital and more would be 
owned by flic workoj's tlu'fnselves. No oue reMricts output 
orTif^Urs who is woi’king fo!’ hiniselt ddie motto of the 
workers should become Sha-reliolders alb managers all, 
capitalists all.’’ l'h(‘ most succi'sslul undertakings wc^iild 
probably lie tho^c' in wliieh th(' workeis t1\emselves held 
the larger yfiortiou ol the sliares, |ind those ^in which the 
dividends* paid to tlu' workers were particularly great. 
It j-S coneeivabh' that in som(* <.*as(‘s speeding uj) would 
cause the workers’ dividends to exceed their wages. 

fb«is frequently ass(U*ted that the workers’are so poor 
that they cannot own industrial undej‘takiugs,»such as 
factories. That belief is quite erroneous. In 1907, the 
^ear in which the British ('ensus of Production was taken, 
the capital invented in the British industries cumc to £212 
pbr workci*. Ii# somc‘ industries tlie amount was higher 
and in*some it was lower, ddiat sum should be within 
reach of #nany wage-eainers. The future might sec 
•factories arise owned exclusively by the men o^ploye^K 
and they^ought to be among the most successful. • 

The#plai/ of profit-sharing outlined has tke great 
^‘'^dvantage of being easily applicable to the large aAd*thc 
ver^*lai’ge Undertakings in which lab<j^i*i’^ troubles ar(j 
particularl2,*«4^equcnt. It tau as readily be applie(J#to 
r^lyays, shij^ping compiles, clocks, warehouses, coal- 
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mines, etc.,, as to factories, if there is a lai:ge margin of 
•pfospective profit owing to the possibility of incj’easing 
efficiency in production. The plan is, of course, j^articu- 
larly advisable in those numerous cases in wfeich output 
is utjduly low owing to the un'ivillingness of the workers 
to incre^,se it. Tn thpse inSlustries in '^fhich production 
per worl^er is extremely high, the introduction of fwfit' 
sharing might not be advantageous to tlie, original share- 
holders. Hence tlie project seems more suitable for a 
country of low and delibej-ately restricted individjy^U 
production, such as (ireat Britain, than fpr a land where 
high individiral production is gchci al, such as fhe United 
States. * • 

At present many factories shffer because the unjons 
insist upon uniformity of wages regardless of the financial 
position and ])rofits of tlu^ various undcudakings. If the^ 
profit-sharing systc^m d(^seribed should be ‘introduced, 
and if it should cateli on and become general, dhe trade 
union wages rate would still be uniform, but there woyld 
be a great variety of earnings owing to the bonus-dividends 
added, the amount of which would depend partly ort 
ability of the management, but chiefly on the intelligent 
co-operation of the workers themselves. 

The introduction of general profit-sharing in the Indus-* 
tries would ^profoundly alter the charact er of the Ha'db 
unions. ^ They were ci eated to fight capital. ?'hey wer^ 
engines of war. Henceforth their attitude would diange, 
for their war would be won. The Socialists i would no 
k^ger to permeate and to dominate them, ^hey ' 
t^ould become peaceful institutions engaged exclusively in 
promoting the social welfare of the workeVs a»d tlie 
prospdiity of the industry in whicli their members are« 
^gaged. In ck^racter and^in scope they wolild^reseinb|0 
th^i^JIanufacturers’ Associationti, Employers^^^; sociations, 
and Chambers of Commefc^, with which they would wojJ; 
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hand in han^. Socialism, Nationalisation, Syndicalism^, 
and Bolshevism, would lose their attractiveness. Tl^e* 
busftiess of those agitators who live by creating strife 
between cajJital and labour would be gone for ever. 

The introduction of pracn^ically universal profit-sluying 
would at last realise the hope tfiat employers and employed, 
richfj^d poor, would^cordially and fraternally co-operate, 
winch ^as been, expressed by the greatest statesmen and 
thinkers from Plato and Aristotle to Abraham Lincoln* 
4j.nd RoosQvelt. A new indusvtrial era would begin. 

I^have put torw^ard the ideas (‘xpiwssial in the foregoing 
in the hope'*that tlu* ])lan propo^(‘d will solve the industrial 
proTS^wi, establish pei^naiuait irarinony b(‘tween capital 
and labour, and ini rodiua* all tlu^ ben(‘^it^ claimed by the 
advocates of Socialism without heading to jobbery afid 
confusion, and all the Ixau^tils claimed by th(‘ (‘hampions 
of* Nationalisation without iiitro^du(*ing tlv blight of 
bureaucratic I have' put lorward th(‘s(‘ idcais in the hoi)e 
thaj the plan pi'oposed will maUe capital and la])our, the 
two forces which seem (‘tcn'iially divided and ii'i c^concilable, 

» onc^ufid indivisible, and that it will gia^atly strengthen 
the beneficent power df individualism while divc'.'^ting it 
of the stigma of greed and injustice which its enemies have 
striven to fast (m upon it. 1 hope that*the arrangement 
outline^ w\ll l)e, found to be practical, vajrkalile, and 
logical. 
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